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: THIRD PERIOD <a 


OF THE 


‘PHILOSOPHY OF THE CHRISTIAN ERA. 


MODERN APHILOSOPEY. 


_ § 107. By Modern Philosophy is meant philosophy since the discon- 
_tinuance of its condition of subserviency to theology (which character- 
ized it in its scholastic form), in its gradual development into an inde- 
‘pendent science, haying for its subject the essence and laws of nature 
_and mind,—ds enriched and deepened by prior growths, and exerting 
an influence upon contemporaneous investigations in positive science 
-and upon social life, and being in turn reacted upon by these. Its 
chief divisions are: 1. The Transitional Period, beginning with the 
renewal of Platonism; 2. The epoch of Empiricism, Dogmatism, and 
Skepticism, from Bacon and Descartes to the Encyclopedists and 
Hume; and 3. The epoch of the Kantian Criticism and of the systems 
“issuing from it, from Kant till the present time. 


Besides the authors of the comprehensive historical works cited above, Vol. I., § 4, p. 8 seq. (Brucker, 
Tiedemann, Buhle in his Lehrbuch der Gesch. der Philos., Tennemann, Ernst Reinhold, Ritter, Hegel, and 
others), the following, in particular, treat of modern philosophy:—Johann Gottlieb Buhle, Geschichte der 
_ neueren Philosophie seit der Epoche der Wiederhérsteliung der Wissenschaften, Gottingen, 1800-1805, forms 
the sixth division of the “Geschichte der Kiunste und Wissenschaften seit der Wiederherstellung derseiben bis 
‘an's Ende des achtzehnten Jahrhunderts,” other divisions of which were prepared by J. G. Hichhorn, A. H. 
_L. Heeren, A. G. Kistner, F. Murhard, J. G. Hoyer, J. I’. Gmelin, and J. D. Fiorillo. Immanuel Hermann 
_Wichte, Beitriige zur Charakteristik der neuern Philosophie, Sulzbach, 1829, 2d ed., ib., 1841. Joh. Ed. 
“Erdmann, Versuch einer wissenschafllichen Darstellung der Geschichte der neuern Philosophie, Riga und 
_ Leipsic, 1834-53; cf. the second Vol. of Erdmann’s Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie, Berlin, 1866 ; 
“2d ed., 1870. Histoire de la philosophie allemande depuis Leibnitz j wUsgwd nos jours, par le baron Barchou 
de Penhoén, Paris, 1836. Hermann Ulrici, Geschichte und Iritik der Principien der neuern Philosophie, 
 Leipsic, 1845. J. N. P. Oischinger, Speculative Entwickelung der Hauptsysteme der neuern Philosophie, 
~on Descartes bis Hegel, Schaffhausen, 1853-54. Kuno Fischer, Geschichte der newern Philosophie, 
/ Mannheim, 1854 seq.; 2d ed., Vol. I., Parts 1 and 2, d,, 1865; Vol, I1., é., 1867. Carl Schaarschmidt, 


29 PHILOSOPHY OF MODERN TIMES—ITS THREE PRINCIPAL DIVISIONS. 


Der Entwickelungsgang der neuern Speculation, ais Hinleitung in die Philosophie der Geschichte kritisch, 
dargestellt, Bonn, 1857. Julius Schaller (Leipsic, 1841-44) treats especially of the History of Natural 
Philosophy since the time of Bacon, Julius Baumann treats of the doctrines of space, time, and mathe- 
matics in modern philosophy (Ueber die Lehien von Raum, Zeit und Mathematik in der neueren Philosophie, 
Berlin, 1868-69). Ludwig Noack has written on the Christian Mystics since the age of the Reformation 
(Konigsberg 1853), and on the English, French, and German Free-Thinkers (Bern, 1853-55); Will. Edw. 
Hartpole Lecky, History of the Tase and Influence of the Spirit of Rationalism in Europe, 1st and 2d eds., 
London, 1865; 3d ed., 1866 [New York, 1865] ; (German translation, by Heinr. Jolowicz, under the title: 
Geschichte der Erklivwng, etc., 2 vols., Leipsic, 1867-68). Cf. H. Dean, The History of Civilization, New 
York and London, 1889, The history of Ethics in modern times is specially discussed by J. Matter, Histoire 
des doctrines morales et politiques des trois derniers siécles, Paris, 1836; H. F. W. Hinrichs, Gesch. der 
Rechis- und Staatsprincipien seit der Reformation, Leipsic, 1848-52; I. Herm. Fichte, Die philos. Lehren von 
Recht, Staat una Sitte seit der Mitt: des 18. Jahrhanderts, Leipsic, 1850; F. Vorlander, Geschichte der philos. 
Moral, Rechts- und Staatsiehre der Englinder und Franzosen mit Hinschiuss des Macchiavell, Marburg, 
1855. [Sir J. Mackintosh, Gen. View of progress of Eth. Phil., etc., Lond., 3d ed.. 1862; Phil. 1882; Ww. 
Whewell, Lectures on Hist. of Mor. Phil. in Eng., Lond., 1852; R. Blakey, Hist. of Mor. Science, 2d ed., 
Edin., 1836.] Simon 8. Laurie, Votes Expository and Critical on Certain British Theories of Morais, Edin- 
burgh, 1868. Robert von Mohl (in his Gesch. wnd Litt. der Staatswissenschasten, in Monographien dargesteut, 
Vols. I.-III., Erlangen, 1855-58), and J. C. Bluntschli (Gesch. des aligem. Staatsrechts und der Politik seit dem 
16. Jahrh. bis zur Gegenwart, Munich 1864; Vol. I. Hist. of Sciences, etc.) treat also of the philosophical 
theories of politics. The History of Asthetics in Germany, by H. Lotze, occupies the seventh volume of 
the Gesch. der Wiss, in Deutschland, Munich, 1868. 

Important contributions to the history of philosophy are contained in various works on the history of litera- 
ture, such as Gervinus’ Geschichte der poétischen Nationallitteratur der Deutschen, Hillebrand’s Geschichte der 
deutschen Nationallitieratur seit Lessing, Julian Schmidt's Geschichte des geistigen Lebens in Deutschland von 
Leibnitz bis auf Lessing's Tod, and Gesch. der deutschen Litt. seit Lessing's Tode, and Gesch. der franz. Litteratur 
seit der Revolution im Jahr 1789, Aug. Koberstein’s Grundriss der Gesch. der deutschen Nationallitteratur, 
Herm. Hettner’s Litteraturgesch. des 18. Jahrhunderts, also in works on the history of pedagogics,—such as 
those by Karl von Raumer, Karl Schmidt, and others,—the State and law (see above), and on theology and 
the natural sciences. Abundant literary references may be found in Gumposch, Die philos, Litt. der 
Deutschen von 1400 bis 1850, Regensburg 1851, as also in the other works cited above, Vol. I., § 4. Works 
relating to particular epochs, especially to the most modern philosophy, since the time of Kant, will be men- 
tioned below. 


Unity, servitude, freedom—these are the three stages through which the philosophy 
of the Christian era has passed, in its relation to ecclesiastical theology. The stage 
of freedom corresponds with the general character of the modern era, which seeks 
to restore, in place of medieval antagonisms, harmonious unity (cf. above, Vol. L, $8 5 
and 72). Freedom of thought in respect of form and substance has been secured 
gradually by modern philosophy. The first movement in this direction consisted in a 
mere exchange of authorities, or in the reproduction of other ancient systems than that 
of Aristotle, without such modification and such adaptation to new and changed condi- 
tions, as the scholastics had effected in the system of Aristotle. Then followed the era 
of independent investigation in the realm of nature, and finally, also, in the realm 
of mind, There was a transitional period marked by the endeavor of philosophy to 
become independent The second epoch, the epoch of Empiricism and Dogmatism, 
was characterized by methodical investigations and comprehensive systems, which 
were based on the confident belief that the knowledge of natural and spiritual reality 
was independently attainable by means of experience or thought alone. Skepticism 
prepared the way for the third stadium in the history of modern philosophy, which was 
founded by Criticism. According to the critical philosophy, the investigation of the 
cognitive faculty of man is the necessary basis for all strictly scientific philosophizing, 
and the result arrived at by it is, that thought is incompetent to the cognition of the 
real world in its true nature, and that it must be restricted to the world of phenomena, 
beyond which the only guide is man’s moral consciousness. This result has been 
ilenied by the following systems, although these systems are all lineal descendants from 
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od 


the Kantian philosophy, which is still of immediate ee merely of historical) signifi- 
cance for the philosophy of the present day. * 


* There are some who have sought to discover a complete parallelism between the progress of develop- 
ment of ancient and that of modern philosophy, asserting, in general, that essentially the same philosophical 
problems have always recurred, and that the result of all attempts at their solution has been, without the 
intervention of some special modifying cause, essentially the same, But both these pre-suppositions have 
only a limited truth. Through the progressing development of philosophy itself, and through the diverse 
forms assumed by the forces which stand with it in relations of reciprocal action and reaction, especially by 
religion, the State, the arts, and the positive sciences, new philosophical problems have arisen, which may 
indeed be designated in the same general way with those which first arose, but which give to the later sys- 
tems, as a whole, a very materially different stamp. (The analogy between the studies pursued before and 
contemporaneously with the philosophy of any given period, and this philoSophy itself, is a subject specially 
discussed by A. Helfferich, in Die Analogien in der Philosophie, ein Gedenkblatt auf Fichtés Grab, 
Berlin, 1862.) But still more than the character of isolated systems, is the order of their appearance depend- 
ent on the existence or non-existence of earlier philosophies and on external influences, so that sometimes, 
indeed, in the succession of single systems, but only in slight measure in the whole progress of development, 
an essential agreement is manifest. While ancient philosophy began with cosmology and then confined its 
attention chiefly to logic and ethics, together with physics, at last substantially concentrating all its interest 
on theology, modern philosophy found ali these branches already existing and was developed under their 
influence, as also under that of the existing forms of State and Church, which, on the other hand, were toan 
important extent determined by the influence of ancient philosophy; the progress of modern philosophy has 
consisted in the gradual emancipation and deepening of the philosophizing spirit. The modern mind (as Kuno 
Fischer—who assumes for the period of transition a parallelism in reverse order with the line of development 
of ancient philosophy—justly remarks, Gesch. der neueren Philos., 2d ed., Manheim, 1865, I., 1, p. 82) seeks 
“*to find a way out of the theological conception of the world, with which it is filied, to the problems of cos- 


mology.” Molern philosophy has from the beginning owed its existence in far greater measure to an 


interest in theology (though not for the most part to an interest in the specifically ecclesiastical form of 
theology) than did ancient philosophy previous to the time of Neo-Platonism. Still it may fairly be said that 
independent philosophical inquiry, in modern as in ancient times, was first directed chiefly to external 
nature: then, in addition, to man as such, in his relation to nature and to God; and finally (especially in 
Spinoza, Schelling, and Hegel) to the Absolute. Conrad Hermann (in his ‘* Der pragmatische Zusammenhang 
in der Geschichte der Philosophie, Dresden, 1863*—which work, however, also contains many arbitrary com- 
parisons) indicates the following parallel, which is worthy of notice: Socrates, Plato, Aristotle; Kant, 
Hegel, the Empiricism of to-day. The analogy (often previously noticed also by others) between Socrates and 
Kant is found in the fact that for both of these thinkers, man—not the individual man in his individual 


- peculiarity, but man viewed with reference to the universal and abiding elements of his nature—is the 


theoret:cal and practical measure of things; the analogy exists unmistakably, although the common formula 
under which the doctrines of the two philosophers can be brought applies to each in very different senses. 
The comparison of Hegel to Plato is indeed, with reference to the substance of their respective doc- 
trines, only partially justified; only in so far, namely, as both concede to thought an objective truth; 


_ while on the other hand it is not pertinent, in so far as Plato gives to the idea a transcendent existence, while 


Hegel represents it as immanent in the phenomenal world (whence the favorite conception by Hegelians 


~ of Hegel as the modern Aristotle appears as the more appropriate one). But in respect of the methods 


involved, the comparison is indeed just, since the Hegelian dialectic, like the Platonic doctrine, and still more 
than the latter, places the knowledge of the ideas in dualistic contrast with empirical knowledge, while post- 
Hegelian scientific Empiricism strives to overcome this dualism, and by exact investigation founded on 
experience to bring the rational reign of law in nature and mind within the sphere of ascertained knowledge. 
In respect of the whole historical development of philosophy, the parallels drawn by Kuno y. Reichlin- 
Meldegg (in his opuscule: Der Parallelismus der alten und neuen Philosophie, akadem, Habilitationsschrift, 
Leipsic and Heidelberg, 1865) contain much that is plausible and interesting. This author distinguishes 
‘three necessary stand-points, derivable from the nature of the human cognitive faculty, and recognizable as 
the same in antiquity and in modern times: the objective and the subjective stand-points and the stand-point of 


identity,” which, whenever a people (or a class of peoples) philosophizes, must sncceed each other in the ‘‘revolu- 


tion of thought” as the “stadia of commencement, development, and compromise.” The author regards the first 
as represented in Greek philosophy by the natural philosophers from Thales to Democritus; the second by the 
Sophists, Socrates and the disciples of Socrates, by Plato, Aristotle, the Stoics, Epicureans, and Skeptics ; 
and the third by the Neo-Platonists; but in modern philosophy the objective tendency is, he says, accom- 
panied by the subjective in the first period, which extends to the last philosophers before Hume and Kant; the 
second period, to which Hume, Kant, and Fichte belong, is characterized by subjectivism; and the third, 


FIRST DIVISION OF MODERN PHILOSOPHY. 


THE EPOCH OF TRANSITION TO INDEPENDENT INVESTIGATION. 


§ 108. The first division of Modern Philosophy is characterized 
by the transition from medixval dependence on the authority of 
the Church and of * Aristotle, first, to the independent choice of 
‘authorities, and then to the beginnings. of original and uncontrolled 


founded by Schelling and Hegél, by the stand-point of identity. K. vy. Reichlm-Meldegg compares, 
separately, the philosophers of the ‘‘ period of preparation” down to Bacon, to the oldest Greek philosophers, 
and, in particular, Bruno to the Eleatics,—though confessing that here the similarity is only imperfect; he 
compares Descartes to Socrates, the first Cartesians to the imperfect disciples of Socrates, Spinoza, again, to the 
Eleatics, Leibnitz to Plato, Locke to the Stoics, the period of ‘* enlightenment ” to the Sophistic period, Hume to 
Carneades, and Kant to Aristotle ; but adds that Kant was, ‘‘as it were, the Aristotle of modern times grown in- 
trospective, the great experimenter in the field of mind,” and that the Aristotelian doctrine was an ‘‘ objective 
Idealism,” while Kant's was ‘* subjective ideal Criticism ; ” Schelling, finally, attempted to solve the opposition. 
of ideal and real in the same way in which the Neo-Platonists attempted the same, namely, from the stand- 
point of identity, and Hegel completed Schelling’s philosophy of the Absolute; yet for Hegel the finite was 
not an unexplained declension from the infinite; on the contrary, Hegel's ‘‘ pure being” contained in itself 
the universal immanent principe of motion and development. Hegél was a ‘‘ Heraclitus of the mind.” 
Herbart is. to Spinoza what the Atomists were to the Eleatics. Since, adds R.-M., the stand-point of identity, 
which transcends the limit of human knowledge, is scientifically impossible, the highest attainable point for 
philosophy is Subjectivism; the Kantian philosophy was the termination and completion of the German 
philosophy of mind. This attempt to discover a general parallelism is suggestive and instructive, but in 
numerous respects not convincing. By the ‘‘ objective stand-point” is either understood simply the prevalent 
direction of philosophical inquiry to the external world, and by the ‘‘subjective stand-point ” the prevalent 
direction of inquiry to the mind; or, by the former, the doctrine that. the Subject has its source in the Object, 
and by the jatter. the doctrine that the Object has its source in the Subject—which doctrines, again, admit of 
various modifications and may be intensified to the extreme assertions: there is nothing but mind,—nothing 
exists besides matter ; from both doctrines should be distinguished, besides the ‘‘ stand-point of identity,” at least 
that of Dualism. Kant and Fichte, and in a certain way Hume also, are,representatives of (complete or nearly 
complete) Subjectivism in the sense of a definite doctrine; but a doctrine homogeneous with this cannot be as- 
cribed to the middle period of Greek philosophy, but only a prevalent direction of philosophical interest towards 
the Subject, which tendency was least exclusive in the case of the very philosophers who were most distingnished 
in this period, Plato and Aristotle, who also took up again and independently developed physics, which the 
Sophists and Socrates had left in the background; to ‘‘Subjectivism,” as illustrated in Kant’s doctrine, 
Aristotle offers rather a contrast than an analogy. Kant has more in common with Socrates than with 
Aristotle, and from this fact as a starting-point it is possible to follow out certain analogies backwards and 
forwards. But if the parallelism is to end with the assertion of an analogy between Schelling and Hegel and 
the Neo-Platonists,—an assertion which, certainly has much to recommend it. chiefly on account of, the 
similar attitude of the parties compared with reference to positive reigion,—it would seem that Kant should 
be paralleled in his practical philosophy with the Stoics, and in his doctrine of cognition with the Skeptics; 
Locke with Aristotle, Leibnitz with Plato, Spinoza with the Megarians (on account of his blending of Bthics 
with the metaphysical principle of unity), Descartes with Socrates, the natural philosophers from Telesius to 
Bacon with the ancient natural philosophers from Thales to Democritus; and also the Florentine Platonists, as 
forerunners of independent philosophical inquiry, say, with the priests of the Orphic mysteries, if, for the rest, 
the institution of such parallelisms, however skilfully executed, did not necessarily involve much that is only 
half true, whereby they inevitably degenerate into the trivial. The comparisons to which the institution 
of such parallelisms gives occasion, may, if points of difference are pointed out with the same care as points 
of similarity, have a high scientific value, but mark rather the transition from the historical ap- 
preciation of systems to critical reflection concerning the same, than the stage of historical appreciation 
itself. 


THE RENEWAL OF PLATONISM, ETC. 5 
‘ A 
investigation, ae without a complete emancipation of the new philo- 


 sophical efforts from the domination of the medizeval spirit, and with 
no rigidly methodical development of independent systems. 


Of the intellectual movement in the transition-period, Jules Joly treats, in Histoire du mouvement 
intellectuel aw 16me siccle et pendant la preniire partie du 1tme, Paris, 1860. Cf. the works cited 
-.* §§ 109, 110, and 111. 


§ 16°, Among the events which introduced the transition from the 
Middle Ages to odor times, the earliest was the revival of classical 
studies. ‘his revival was negatively occasioned by the one-sided char- 

acter and the ae self-dissolution of scholasticism, and positively 
by the remains of ancient art and literature in Italy—which were 
more and more appreciated as material prosperity increased—and by 
the closer contact of the Western world, especially of Htaly, with 
Greece, particularly after the flight of large numbers of Icarned 
Greeks to Laly, at the time when the Turks were threatening Europe 
and had taken Constantinople. The invention of the art of printing 
facilitated the spread of literary culture. The first important result 
in the field of philosophy of the renewed connection of Western Eu- 
rope with Greece, was. the introduction of the Platonic and Neo- 
Platonic philosophies into the West, their enthusiastic reception, and 
the attempt by means of these to supplant the scholastic-Aristotelian 
philosophy. Gemistus Pletho, the passionate disputant of the Aris- 
totelian doctrine, Bessarion, the more moderate Platonist, and Mar- 
- silius Ficinus, the meritorious translator of Plato and Plotinus, were 
the most important of the renewers of Platonism. On the other hand, 
- by returning to the original text, and by preferring Greek to Avabiai 
commentators, classically educated Aristotelians were enabled to pre- 
- sent the doctrine of Aristotle in greater purity than the Scholastics 
“had done. In particular, in Northern Italy, where since the four- 
teenth century Averroés had been customarily followed in the in- 
. terpretation of Aristotle, the authority of this commentator was 
disputed by a portion of the Aristotelians in favor of the Greek 
interpreters, particularly of Alexander Aphrodisiensis; but it con- 
tinued to assert itself, especially at Padua, though in more limited 
measure, until near the middle of the seventeenth century. The Aver- 
roistic doctrine, that only the one universal reason common to the 
entire human race is immortal, agreed with the Alexandristie, which 
recognized only the world-ordering divine mind as the active immor- 
tal reason, i the denial of individual immortality ; still, most of the 
representatives of Averroism, especially in the later years of the 
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school, were enabled so to accommodate this doctrine to the require 
ments of orthodoxy as to avoid a conflict with the Church. The Alex- 
andrists, among whom Pomponatius is the most noteworthy, inclined 
to Deism and Nene an but distinguished from philosophical truth 
the theological truth taught by the cece to which they professed 
submission; the Church, however, condemned the doctrine of the two- 
fold nature of truth. Beside the Platonic and Aristotelian doctrines, 
other philosophies of antiquity were also renewed. Telesius and other 
relatively independent investigators of nature were considerably in- 
fluenced by the doctrines of the earlier of the Greek natural philoso- 
phers. Stoicism was renewed and developed by Lipsius and others, 
Epicureanism by Gassendi, aud Skepticism by Montaigne, tis 
Sanchez, Le Vayer, and others. 


An authentic history of the renewal of classical literature in Italy is contained in Girolamo Tiraboschi’s 
Storia della Letteratura Italiana, 13 Vols., Modena, 1772-82; edition in 16 Vols., Milan, 1822-26; see espe- 
cially Tom. VI., 1, and VIIL., 2 (Vols. VII. and XI. of the Milan edition); the same subject is also treated by 
Arnold Herm. Ludw. Heeren, Geschichte des Studiums der class. Litteratur seit denv Wicederausieben der 
Wissenschaften, 2 Vols., Gott., 1797-1802 (cf. his Hist. of Class. Lit. in the Middle Ages); Drnst Aug. 
Erhard, Gesch. des Wiederaufblithens wiss. Bildung, vornehmlich in Deutschiand, Magdeburg, 1828-382; K. 
Hagen, Deutschlands litt. und relig, Veriditnisse im Reformationszeitaiter, Erlangen, 1841-44; new edition, 
edited by his son, Herman Hagen, 8 Vols., Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1868; Ernest Renan, dverroés et I Aver- 
roismeé, Par., 1852, p. 255 seq.; Guillaume Favre, Méianges @iist. litt., Geneva, 1856; Georg Voigt, Die 
Wiederbelebung des classischen Altherthums, Berlin, 1859; Jacob Burckhardt, Die Cultwr der Kenaissance in 
Italien (particularly the third section on Die Wiedererweckung des Alterthwms), Basel, 1860, 2a ed., 1869; Joh. 
Friedr. Schroder, Das Wiederaufbliihen der class. Studien in Deutschland im15. und zu Anfang aes 16. Jahr- 
hunderts, Halle, 1864. 

On the philosophy of Dante compare A. F. Ozanam, Dante et la philos. cathol. au XIIme siicle, Paris, 
1845. 

On Petrarch, cf. J. Bonifas, De Petrarcha philosopho, Paris, 1863; Maggiolo, De la philos. morale de 
Pétrarque, Nancy, 1864. 

On the Florentine Academy, cf. R. Sieveking, Gitt., 1812. G. Gemistus Pletho’s rept dv “AptoroteAns 
mpos IAdtwva Scabéperas was printed at Paris in 1540, and at Basel in 1576. Cf., on Pletho; Leo Allatius, 
De Georgiis diatriba in Script. Byzant. Par. gee 1651, pp. 383-392, reprinted in Fabric., Bibi. Gr. X., 
Hamburg, 1721 (De Georgiis, pp. 549-817), pp. 739-758, ed. n0v., curante Gottlieb Christ. Harless, XIL., 
Hamb., 1809 (De Georgiis, pp. 1-136), pp. 85-102; Bote, Querelle des philosophes du XV. siicle, in Ween 
de littérature de P Acad, des Inscriptions, Vol. I1., pp. T15 seq. ; W. Gass., Gennadius und Pletho, Aristotel- 
ismus und Platonismus in der griechischen Kirche, nebst einer Abh. iiber aie Bestreitung des Islam im 
Mittelauter ; 2. Abth.: Gennaadii et Plethonis scripta quedam edita et inedita, Breslau, 1844; also, TAj@wves 
vonwv auyypapys Ta gwSdueva, Pléthon, traité des lois, ow recueil des fragments, en partie inédits, de cet 
ouvrage, par C. Alexandre, traduction par A. Peliissier, Paris, 1858, and A, Bilissen, Analekten der mittel- 
und neugriech, Litt., IV. 2: Plethons Denkschriften tber den Peioponnes, Leips., 1860. ; 

The translation of Plato by Marsilius Ficinus was printed at Florence, 1485-84, and the transl. of Plotinus, 


by the same, ébid., 1492. His Theologia Platonica, Flor., 1482; complete Works, excepting the translations of 


Plato and Plotinus, Basel, 1576. 

John Pico of Mirandola, Works, Bologna, 1496. The same, together with the works of his nephew, John 
Francis Pico, Basel, 1572-73 and 1601. Cf. Georg Dreydorft, Das System des Joh. Pico von Mirandula una 
Concordia, Marburg, 1858, 

Johann Reuchlin, Cupnion sive de verbo mirifico (a conversation between a heathen, a Jew, and a 
Christian), Basel, 1494, Tiibingen, 1514; De arte cabbdatistica, Hagenau, 1517, 1530. On him cf. Meyerhoff, 
Berlin, 1830. 

The best edition of the works of Ulrich yon Hutten is that prepared by Bicking. Leips., 1858-59, 
together with Index bibliographicus Huttenianus, Leips., 1858; on him ef. D, F. Strauss, Leips., 1858-60. 

Heinrich Cornelius Agrippa von Nettesheim, De Occwlia Philosophia, Cologne, 1510, 1531-33; De Incer 
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titudine et Vanitate Sctentiarwm (Col., 1527, Par., 1529, Antw., 1530) ; his works were printed at Lyons in 1550 
and 1600, and in German, Stuttgard, 1856. A biography of Agrippa is contained in the first part of F. J. v. 
Bianco’s Die alte Universitit Holn, Cologne, 1855. 

Laurentius Valla, Works, Basel, 1540-43; single works were printed earlier; the controversial work 
entitled De dialectica contra Aristoteleos, Venice, 1499. 

Rudolph Agricola, Opera, cura Alardi, Cologne, 1539; De dialectica inventione, published in 1480, and 
at Louvain, 1515, Strasburg, 1521, Cologne, 1/27, Paris, 1588. 

P. Gassendi, Hxercitationum paradoxicarum adv. Aristoteleos, Vol. I., Grenoble, 1624, Vol. I1., Hague, 
1659; De vita, movibus et doctrina Epicuri, Leyden, 164%, Hague, 1656; Animadversiones in Diog. L. de vita 
et phiios. Mpic., Leyden, 1649; Syntayma philos. Epicwri, Hague, 1655, 1659; Petri Gassendi opera, Lyons, 
1658, and Florence, 1727. Cf. on him Ph. Damiron, in his Hist. de la philos. aw XVII. siécie, Paris, 1840. 

Michel de Montaigne, Hssais, Bourdeaux, 1580, very frequently reprinted ; recently, avec les notes de tous 
les commentateurs, choisies et complétées par M. J. V. Le Clere, et une nouvelle étude sur MU. par Prévost- 
Paradoi, Paris, 1865; on Montaigne see, among others, Hugtne Bimbenet, Les Lssais de M. dans leurs rap- 
ports avez la législution moderne, Orléans, 1864.—Pierve Charron, De la Sugesse, Bourdeaux, 1601, ed. 
by Renouard, Dijon, 1801; Trois vérités contre tous les athées, idolitres, juifs, Mahométans, hérétiques et 
schismatiques, Paris, 1594; this latter and earlier work is more dogmatic than the former.—Francis Sanchez, 
Tractatus de mulium et prima wniversali scientia, quod nihil scitur, Lyons, 1581, etc. ; Tractatus philoso- 
phici, Rotterdam, 1649; on him cf. Ludwig Gerkrath, Vienna, 1860.—Frangois de la Mothe le Vayer, Cing 
dialogues faits & Vimitation des anciens par Horatius Tubero, Mons, 1673, etc.; Guvres (not including the 
aboré Dialogies), Paris, 1653, etc. 


In the period at which we have now arrived, increased industrial and commercial 
activity resulted in an increase of material prosperity; cities arose, and a class of free 
citizens came into existence; the State was consolidated, and at the courts, among 
the nobility and among the citizens, notwithstanding the continued existence of wars 


and feuds, leisure was found for the adornment of life by the arts of peace. At the 


same time and by a parallel movement there grew up a secular form of culture, as dis- 
tinguished from the previous prevailingly religious type. Poets extolled force and 


beauty ; the manly courage which approves itself in severe contests, the delicacy of 


feeling which is conspicuous in the raptures and pains of love, the fervor of devotion, 
the fire of hate, the nobility of loyalty, the ignominy of treason—every natural and 


moral feeling which is developed in the society of man with man, found expression in 


secular poetry in terms fitted deeply to move the heart, This humane culture opened 
up also the sense for ancient poetry and for ancient conceptions of the world and 
of human affairs. The love for ancient art and literature—a sentiment which had 
never been entirely extinguished in Italy—was the first to be reawakened there; with 
the struggles of political parties was connected an intelligent interest in early Roman 
history; the social life of the rising burgher-class and of the noble families who 
attained to wealth and power provided the leisure and cultivated the taste necessary 
for a resuscitation of the extant remains of ancient culture. The attention paid to 
Roman literature called forth the desire to know more of the literature of the Greeks, 
a knowledge which in Greece itself was still largely preserved. In the hope of satisfy- 
ing this desire, Greece had been visited long before the approach of the Turks ahd the 
capture of Constantinople (1458) had led to the emigration of Greek scholars to Italy ; 
the Greek Muses (says Heeren, Gesch. des Siudiums der class. Litt. seit dem Wiederaufte- 
ben der Wissenschaften, Vol. I., p. 283) would have been brought to Italy, if they had 
not fled thither for refuge. 

Dante Alighieri (1265-1321), for whose daring poem on the Last Judgment the 
scholastic combination of Christian theology with the Aristotelian philosophy furnished 
the speculative basis, cultivated his sense of yoetic form especially by the study of 
Virgil. Francesco Petrarca (July 20, 1304, to July 18, 13874), the singer of love, enter- 
tained the most enthusiastic passion for ancient literature; he was intimately ac- 
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quainted with the Roman literature, and by his own labors in the collection of MSS., 


and by the zeal with which he inspired others to search for and study the works of the © 


ancients, he did invaluable service for the preservation and propagation of these works. 
Petrarch was no friend of Aristotle; Plato suited his taste; but he had but little 


knowledge of either. He hated the infidel doctrines of Averroism. He preferred a_ 


popular and parenetic philosophy, like that of Cicero and Seneca, to the Aristotelic 
school-philosophy. In the Greek language he was instructed by Bernard Barlaam (died 
1348), whom love for the language and works of Homer, Plato, and Euclid had led 
from Calabria, in whose convents the Greek language had never become unknown, to 
Greece, whence he came as ambassador of the Emperor Andronicus the younger to 
Pope Benedict XII., at Avignon. The instruction which he here gave to Petrarch, in 
the year 1339, was indeed, owing to the brief time during which it was continued, 
insufficient; but it became, through the stimulus which Petrarch received therefrom 
and communicated to others, the source of extremely important results. “A friend 
of Petrarch was Giovanni Boccacio (John of Certaldo, 1313-1875), who learned Greek 
more thoroughly from Barlaam’s pupil, Leontius Pilatus, in the years 1560-65. In 
Bocecacio the interest in antiquity was already accompanied with a belief in the 
non-absolute character of Christianity; the Christian religion, according to him, was 
only relatively true, and was thus on a par with other religions. Boccacio’s Decamerone 


contains (I. Nov. 8) the story (subsequently revived and modified by Lessing, in his — 


Nathan) of the three rings, the conception underlying which is found in the phi- 
losophy of Averroés. On Boccacio’s recommendation, Leontius was appointed by the 
Florentines as a public instructor in the Greek language, with a fixed salary, at their 
university. He did not indeed accomplish all that was expected of him, but the 
“ example was given and was speedily imitated at other universities. Johannes Malpighi 
of Ravenna, a pupil of Petrarch, gave instruction in Latin literature, with great success, 
at Padua, and from 1397 on, at Florence. The collecting of manuscripts became more 
and more a matter of pride with the rich and powerful, and the love for studies con- 
nected with antiquity was kindled in ever widening circles by the reading of classical 
works. Manuel Chrysoloras of Constantinople (died A.D, 1415, at Constance), a pupil 


of Pletho, was the first native Greek who appeared as a public teacher of the Greek _ 
language and literature in Italy (at Venice, afterwards at Florence). From him his - 


nephew, Joh. Chrysoloras (who taught at Constantinople and also in Italy), Leonardus 
Aretinus, Franciscus Barbarus, Guarinus of Verona, and others, and from Johannes 
Chrysoloras, Francis Philelphus (1898-1481), the father of Marius Philelphus (bom 
A.D. 1426, at Constantinople, died in 1480, at Mantua—on him cf. the work of Gui- 
llaume Favre, cited above), and others received their education. At Milan and other 
places, Constantinus Lascaris, from Constantinople, taught the Greek language. His 
son, Johannes Lascaris (1446-1585), as ambassador from Lorenzo de’ Medici (born 1448, 
died 1492) to Bajesid II., was instrumental in effecting the purchase of numerous 
manuscripts for the Medicean Library. His pupil, Marcus Musurus, labored zealously 
in preparing the Aldine edition of Greek classics. ; 

At the court of Cosmo de’ Medici (born 1389, died 1464) lived for a time (from 1438 
on) Georgius Gemistus Pletho (born about A.D. 1355, died in the Peloponnesus in 1452), 
who had come from Constantinople and was the most influential renovator of the study 
of the Platonic and Neo-Platonic philosophy in the Occident. He changed his name 


Ventorss into the synonymous and more Attic Tor, suggestive of ctor, Although’ 


he wrote commentaries on the Jsagoge of Porphyry and the Categories and Analytics of 
Aristotle, he rejected with the greatest vehemence the Aristotelian doctrine that the 
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first substances are individuals, and that the universal is by of secondary nature. He 
regarded the objections of Aristotle to the Platonic doctrine of ideas as not pertinent, 
and argued against the Aristotelian theology, psychology, and ethics. In his treatise, 
written about the year 1440, at Florence, on the difference between the Platonic and 
Aristotelian philosophies, and in his ‘‘ Compendium of the Dogmas of Zoroaster and Plato” 
_—perhaps an integrant part of his comprehensive work entitled v6» ovyypasi, which, in 
consequence of its condemnation by the Patriarch Gennadius, has come down to us 

only i in fragments-—he exalts, in opposition to the tendency of gepoheiaatara towards 
‘naturalism, the theosoyhic tendency of Platonism, without, however, distinguishing 
Plato’ s doctrine from the Neo-Platonic, or taking into special consider: chon the devia- 
tion from the corresponding Christian dogmas of certain Platonic philosophemes (in 


particular, the Platonic doctrines of the pre-existence of the human soul before its- 


SE eerestrial life, of the world-soul and the souls of the stars, numerous ethical and 
‘political dicta, and also the Neo-Platonic theory of the eternity of the world), Through 
Pletho’s lectures Cosmo de’ Medici became filled with a warm love for Platonism, and 
was led to found the Platonic Academy at Florence, of which Marsilius Bisnis was 
the first Director. 

_A pupil of Gemistus Pletho was Bessarion of Trebizond, who was born in 1395, 
became Archbishop of Nicaea in 1436, and subsequently Patriarch of Constantinople, — 
“which position was lost to him ences his leaning in favor of the union of the Greek 
and Latin Churches, —was made a Cardinal by Pope Eugene IV., and died 1472. Like 
his master, yet with greater moderation and impartiality, Bessarion defended the 
‘doctrines of Platonism. His best-known work, ‘‘ Adversus Calumniatorem Platonis” 
| (Rome [1469], Venice, 1503 and 1516), was a rejoinder to the Comparatio Aristotdis 
et Platonis of George of Trebizond, the Aristotelian, who, moved by Pletho’s attack 
on Avistotelianism, had fought passionately against Platonism. In a letter dated 
“May 19, 1462, and addressed to Michael Apostolius, a still young and passionate de- 
fender of Platonism, who had reviled Aristotle and Theodore Gaza, the Avistotelian 
and opponent of Pletho, Bessarion affirms his love and reverence for both Plato and 
“Aristotle (Sub O& hirodvra piv tohr Tarra, piodvra o *Nocoritédn kat Os coburar@ cetdnevov 
‘$xaréow), and he even blames Pletho, whom he held in great esteem, for the viclence of 
his opposition to Aristotle; he exhorts Michael to look up with respect to those great 
philosophers of antiquity, aad to conduct all disputes, after the example of Aristotle, 
with moderation, making use rather of arguments than of invectives. Bessarion’s 
‘translations of Xenophon’s Memorabilia and of the Metaphysics of Aristotle, and 
of the extant fragment of the Metaphysics of Theophrastus, are often, through 


‘their strict literalness, un-Latin (though not to the same dogree with earlier’ 


translations used by the Scholastics); but they led the way to better ones by later 
translators. 

Marsilius Ficinus was born at Florence, in 1433, and appointed by Cosmo de Medici 
teacher of philosophy at the Academy of Florence, where he died in 1499. He won 
lasting credit especially by his translations of the works of Plato and Plotinus, and 
also of some works by Porphyry and other Neo-Platonists—translations which, so far as 
it was then possible, were both faithful and elegant. 
~ John Pico. of Mirandola (1463-94) blended with his Neo-Platonism cabalistic 

doctrines. He propounded nine hundred theses (printed, Rome, 1486, Cologne, 1619), 
concerning which he thought to dispute at Rome; but the disputation was forbidden, 
Of like character was the philosophy of his nephew, John Francis Pico of Mirandola 


(died 1533). 
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Through Ficinus and Pico, Johann Reuchlin (1455-1522) was won over to Neo- 
Platonism and the Cabala. With the study of the classical languages Reuchlin joined 
that of the Hebrew; the latter he saved from the fanaticism of the Dominicans of 
Cologne, who intended to commit to the flames all except the canonical Jewish litera- 


ture. Tis contest against the ‘‘ Dunkelmiinner,” or Obscurants, in which also Ulrich | 


yon Hutten (1488-1523) took part, prepared the way for the Reformation. 

Heinrich Cornelius Agrippa, of Nettesheim (1486-1535), who followed Reuchlin and 
Raymundus Lullus, combine1 mysticism and magic with scepticism. 

Among the Aristotelians of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, Georgius Schola- 
rius, with the surname (which he appears to have assumed on becoming a monk) Gen- 
nadius (born at Constantinople—for a time, from 1453 on, Patriarch under Sultan Mo- 
hammed—died about 1464), came forward as an opponent of Pletho, whom he accused of 
ethnicism, especially on account of his work, ‘‘ véwv cvyyeaph”” (which he sentenced to 
be destroyed), Gennadius had previously already combated the Platonism of Pletho, 
and defended Aristotelianism. Not only Pletho’s deviations from Christian dogma, but 


also his attacks on the degenerate system of monasticism and his utterances (in imitation — 
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of Plato’s polemic against the Orphic priests of atonement) against offerings and prayers — 
intended to influence God to do things not right, were calculated to excite the indignation 


of Gennadius. Gennadius wrote commentaries on the Jsagoge of Porphyry, the Categ. 


and the De Interpret., and translated into Greek various scholastic writings, especially ' 


those of Thomas Aquinas, and, among other things, the ‘‘ De Sex Prineiptis” of Gilber- 
tus Porretanus (see above, Vol. 1., § 94, p. 399), which was accepted as serving to 
complete the De Categ. of Aristotle. In several MSS., also, the translation of (the greater 
part of) the logical Compendium of Petrus Hispanus is attributed to him; but according 
to other authorities this Compendium had already been translated into Greek, about 
A.D. 1850, by Maximus Planudes. On the other hand, the same Greek text in another 
(Munich) MS. is designated, and was hence published by Ehinger (Wittenberg, 1597) as 
a work of the Greek philosopher Psellus (living in the 11th century), from which, if the 
statement of this MS. is true, the Compendium of Petrus Hispanus must have been 
translated (see above, Vol. I., § 95, p. 404). 

George of Trebizond (1396-1486), against whom the above-mentioned work of Bes- 
sarion was directed, taught rhetoric and philosophy at Venice and Rome. Inhis Oom- 
paratio Plutonis ct Aristotelis (printed at Venice, 1523) he censures the doctrine of Pletho 
as unchristian ; he charges him with having intended to found a new religion, neither 
Christian nor Mohammedan, but Neo-Platonic and heathen, and treats him asa new 
and more dangerous Mohammed ; in Aristotle only, and not in Plato, does George of 
Trebizond find definite and tenable philosophical theorems, given in systematic form 
and suitable for teaching. George of Trebizond translated several of the works of 
Aristotle, and wrote commentaries on them. 

Thecdorus Gaza (born at Thessalonica, died 1478) went about 1430 to Italy, and 
taught there the Greek language and literature. He was a learned Aristotelian and an 
opponent of Pletho, though on friendly terms with Bessarion. He translated, in par- 
ticular, works on physical science by Aristotle and Theophrastus. 

Laurentius Valla (born at Rome in 1415, where he died in 1465), the translator of the 
Mliad, and of Herodotus and Thucydides, made vigorous and successful war on the uncriti- 
cal method employed in history and the vapid subtleties prevalent in philosophy. From 
Cicero and Quintilian he borrowed logical and rhetorical principles. 

Rudolph Agricola (1442-85) studied scholastic philosophy at Louvain, but enjoyed 
afterwards in Italy the instruction of classically educated Greeks, cencerslle that of 
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Theodore Gaza. Like Valla, he fought against scholastic insipidity, drew from the 
writings of Aristotle a purer Aristotelianism, and philosophized in purer Latin. His 
logico-rhetorical work, entitled De Dialectica Inventione, was founded on Aristotle and 
Cicero. Melancthon said of it: nee vero ulla extant recentia scripta de locts et usu dialec- 
tices miliora et locupletiora Rudolphi tibris ; Ramus also expressed a favorable judg- 
ment on this work. 

Johannes Argyropulus (who came from Constantinople, and died at Rome in 1486) 

lived at the court of Cosmo de’ Medici, whose son Peter and grandson Lorenzo he in- 
structed in Greck. He was afterwards, till the year 1479, teacher of the Greek language 
at the Academy of Florence, in which office he was succeeded by Demetrius Chalco- 
condylas (1424-1511), a pupil of Theodore Gaza. Of the works of Aristotle, Johannes 
Argyropulus translated the Organon, Auscultationes Phys., De Colo, De Anima, and 
Bthica Nichom., into Latin, or he at least revised earlier translations of them. 
Angelus Politianus (Angelo Poliziano, 1454-1494), a pupil of Christopher Landinus 
in Roman, and of Argyropulus in Greek literature, gave lectures at Florence on works 
of Axistotle, and translated the Hnchiridion of Epictetus and Plato’s Charmides, but was 
rather a philologist and poet than a philosopher. Cf. Jacob Mihly, Angelus Politianus, 
ein Culturbild aus der Renaissance, Leipsic, 1864. 
_ Hermolaus Barbarus (Ermolao Barbaro) of Venice (1454-1493), a nephew of Fran- 
cis Barbarus and pupil of Guarinus, translated works of Aristotle and Commentaries by 
Themistius, and prepared a Compendium Scientia Nuturalis ex Aristotele (printed in 
1547). He belongs to the Hellenistic Anti-Scholastics; Albert and Thomas were, like 
Averrois, “‘ barbarian philosophers,” in his opinion. 

An Aristotelianism derived directly from the original sources was taught by 
James Faber (Jacques Lefévre, from. Etaples in Picardy, Faber Stapulensis), 
amid much applause, at the University of Paris, about the year 1500. He wrote 

satin paraphrases in elucidation of some of Aristotle’s works. Reuchlin says that 
‘he restored Aristotle to the Gauls.” He was, at the same time, a zealous mathe- 
matician and an admirer of Nicolaus Cusanus, whose works he published and 
whose doctrines were of still greater influence on the mind of Faber’s pupil Bovillus 
(see below, § 111). 

~ Desiderius Erasmus (1467-1536) deserves mention in a history of philosophy, both 
on account of his opposition to scholastic barbarism, and, positively, on account of the 
edition of Aristotle which he assisted in editing, and more particularly on account of his 
having laid the foundations of Patrology by his editions of Jerome, Hilarius, Ambro- 
sius, and Augustine. 

Joh. Ludovicus Vives (born at Valencia in 1492, died at Bruges in 1540), a younger 
contemporary and friend of Erasmus, exerted considerable influence as an opponent of 
the Scholastics, especially by his work entitled De Causis OCorruptarum Artium (Antw., 
1531, and Opera, Bas., 1555; Valenc., 1782). The genuine disciples of Aristotle, 
says Vives, interrogate Nature herself, as the ancients also did; only through direct in- 
vestigation by the way of experiment can Nature be known. 

Marius Nizolius, of Bersello (1498-1576), combated scholasticism in his Thesaurus 
Ciceronianus, and particularly in his Antibarburus sive de veris principiis ct vera ratione 
philosophandi contra pseudo-philosophos (Parm., 1553, ed. G. W. Leibnitz, Frankfort, 
1670 and 1674). Nizolius maintained the nominalistic doctrines that only individual 
things are real substances, that species and genera are only subjective conceptions by 
means of which several objects are considered together, and that all knowledge must 
proceed from sensation, which alone has immediate certainty. 
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Not only scholasticism, but also the dialectical doctrine of Aristotle himself, was 
opposed by Petrus Ramus (Pierre de la Ramée, born in 1615, murdered dames the 
night of St. Bartholomew, 1572, at the usieetion of his eee biaaae opponent, Char- © 
pentier) in his- Animudversiones in Dialecticam Aristotelis (Paris, 1034, etc.), which was ~ 
followed py his nstifutiones Dil, (Pax., 1543), a positive attempt to provide an im- = 
proved logic, but of little importance. He sought, in imitation of Cicero (and Quin- 
tilian), to blend logic with rhetoric. Cf. on him Ch. Waddington, Ramus, sa vie, ses 
écrits et ses opinions, Paris, 1855; Charles Desmaze, P. &., professeur au College’ de 
France, sa wie, ses ‘eriis, sa mort, Paris, 1864; M. eatin P. R., cin wiss. Mirtyrer “ 
16. Jahrh., in Geizer's Prot. Monaisdt., Vol. XXX,, No. 2, Aewileh: 1867. : 

The nae 1ists hated scholastic heiioeeneees ae most of all, the Averroism . 
erie, in Northern Italy (especially at Padua and Vemnen regarding them as bar- 
barous. any of them also, particularly the Platonists, opposed Averroism as the © 
enemy of cara faith; But soon other opponents of Averroism went back to the text © 
of Aristotle and to the works of Greek commentators, especially to those of Alexander 
of Aphrodisias, in order to replace the mystical and pantheistic interpretation of Aris- 
totle by a deistic and naturalistic one. These men agreed, however, with the Averro- — 
ists—who affirmed that there was but one immortal intellect, and that this was present — 
in all the members of the human race—in denying miracles and personal immortality. — 
For this reason, both they and the Averroists were together opposed by such defenders — 
of the Christian faith and the doctrines of Plato as Marsilius Ficinus, J. A. Marta, ~ 
Casp., Contarini, and, later, Anton Sirmond, and they were officially condemned by a — 
Lateran Council (at the session of Dec. 19, 1512), which required of all Professors 
that they should leave no errors, which might be found in the works to be interpreted, 
without refutation. The same council condemned the distinction between two orders 
of truth, and»pronounced everything false which was in conflict with revelation. There 
were also at Padua pure Aristotelians: who were not Alexandrists, but adopted the — 
theory of the immortality of souls. Among these was Nicolaus Leonicus Thomeus — 
(born 1456), who taught at Padua from 1497 on. But Averroism was at that time the © 
predominant philosophy in Northern Italy, as was Naturalism, which was based on Alex- — 
ander’s interpretation of Aristotle, among the Peripatetic opponents of Averroism. Mar- — 
silius Ficinus says in the preface to his translation of Plotinus, though not without 
some rhetorical exagveration : ‘‘ Nearly the whole world is occupied by the Peripate- 
tics, who are divided into two sects, the Alexandrists and the Averroists. The former _ 
believe the human intellect to be mortal; the latter contend that it is one in all men, — 
Both parties alike overturn from its foundation all religion, especially because they seem _ 
to deny that human affairs are controlled by a divine providence, and also to have — 
equally fallen away from the teachings of Aristotle, their master.” 

Averroism reigned in the school at Padua from the first half of the 14th till near the. 
middle of the 17th century, though in different acceptations at different times. While 
the heterodox clements of the Averroistic doctrine were made prominent by a few, * 
they were toned down by others. At the beginning of the 16th century Averroism— 
appeared, in comparison with Alexandrism, as the doctrine least at variance with the — 
teaching of the Church. At the time of the reaction in the Church it was reduced and _ 
confined to the careful employment of the Commentaries of Averroés in explaining the 
Aristotelian writings, the doetrines which were in disaccord with the faith of the Church — 
being rendered less offensive by a liberal interpretation. Many interpreted the unity — 
of the intellect as meaning merely the identity of the highest logical principles (the © 
principle of contradiction, ete.), The Averroists of this later period pretended to be, at | 
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_ the same time, good Catholics. Averroism had become a matter of erudition and bore 
no longer an offensive character. Numerous impressions of the Commentaries of Aver- 
xoés give evidence of the continuing interest in them. The first edition of the works 
of Averroés, which appeared at Padua in 1472, reproduced the old Latin translations 
made in the 13th century; new translations were subsequently made on the basis 
of Hebrew translations, and were employed for the edition of 1552-53, which, how- 
ever, contains some of the earlier translations. 
+The Averroistic doctrine of the unity of the immortal reason in the whole human 
race was professed in the last decennia of the 15th century, by Nicoletto Vernias, who 
occupied the professorial chair at Padua from 1471 to 1499; but in his old age he was 
converted to the belief in the immortality of each individual soul. In 1495 Petrus Pom- 
-ponatius (died in 1525) commenced teaching philosophy in the same city. In his lec- 
tures and works (De immortaiitute anime, Bologna, 1516, Ven., 1525, Basel, 1634, ed. 
Chr. G. Bardili, Tiib., 1791; De jato, hbero arbitrio, predestinatione, providentia Dé 
libri quinque, Basel, 1525, 1556, 1567; De naturalium effectuum admirandorum causis s. 
de theantationibus liber, written in 1520, Basel, 1556, 1567; on him cf. Francesco 
Fiorentino, Pietro Pomponnezi, Florence, 1868; G. Spicker, in an Inaugural Dissert., 
Munich, 1868; Ludwig Muggenthaler, Znaug. Dissert., Munich, 1868; and B. Podesta, 
a Bologna, 1868) Pomponatius rejected the Averroistic doctrine, and recognized the 
Thomistic arguments against the same as sufficient to refute it, yet believed the true 
meaning of Aristotle to be, not, as Thomas had affirmed, that there was a plurality of 
immortal intellects, but that the human soul, including the rational faculty, was mor- 
_ tal. For this interpretation he referred to Alexander of Aphrodisias, who identifies the 
~ active immortal intellect with the divine mind, and declares the individual reason of 
each man to be mortal. By the human understanding the universal is known only in 
the particular, thought is impossible without the representative image (¢dvracpa), which 
is rooted in sensation and is never without relation to time and space, hence is constantly 
dependent on bodily organs and disappears with them. Virtue is independent of the be- 
~ lief in immortality ; it is most genuine when practised without’ reference to reward or 
Z punishment. Of the liberty to profess this doctrine Pomponatius sought to assure him- 
self by distinguishing two orders of truth, the philosophical and the theological (where- 
by he, like other thinkers of the Middle Ages and of the transition-period, anticipated, 
in a manner sufficient for the immediate exigency, though philosophically undeveloped, 
qi the modern distinction between symbolical representation and speculative thinking). 
Consistency in philosophic thought leads, according to him, to the doctrine of the mor- 
tality of human souls; but immortality only is admissible in the circle of theological 
articles of faith. In like manner Pomponatius disposed of the doctrines of miracles 
and of the freedom of the will. 

At Padua and, from 1509 on, at Bologna, Pomponatius had an opponent in Alexander 
_ Achillini (died 1518), who held fast, in general, to the Averroistic phraseology and doc- 

‘trine, though pretending not to affirm the unity of intellect ina sense opposed to the 
teaching of the Church. 

A pupil of Vernias, Augustinus Niphus (Agostino Nifo, 1473-1546 ; he wrote Commen- 
_taries on Aristotle, in 14 folio volumes, and Opuscula moralia et politica, Par., 1654), who 
at first avowed the Averroistic doctrine of the unity of the intellect, but afterwards had 
the prudence to modify his Averroism and bring it into unison with the teachings of the 
Church, and who in 1495-97 published the works of Averroés, accompanied by re- 
futatory remarks relative to various passages, wrote, ab the instance of Pope Leo X., a 
work in refutation of the De Inmortalitate Anima of Pomponatius, Since, however, 
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great interest was felt in these transactions at the Roman court, Pomponatius was en- 
abled under the protection of Cardinal Bembo (and indirectly of the Pope himself) to 
prepare his Defensorium contra Niphum. Interest in philosophical subjects led the Ro- 
man court at that time beyond the limits of its ecclesiastical and political interest; the 
‘‘ unbelief” prevalent at the court of the Pope, coupled with a general laxity of morals, 
gave offence to Luther and others, and became one of the causes of that division of the 
Church, which the reaction that soon followed on the part of subsequent Popes, in the 
direction of the most rigid adherence to the faith of the Church, was unable to remedy. 


Simon Porta of Naples (died 1555 ; to be distinguished from the emineut physicist, 


Giambattist: Porta of Naples, who lived 1540-1615, and is celebrated especially for 
his work entitied Magia Naturals, Naples, 1589, etc), a pupil of Pomponatius, wrote, 
like the latter, in agreement with the Alexandrists on the question of immortality (Ve 
rerum naturalious principlis, de anima et mente humana, Flor., 1551). Gasparo Con- 
tarini (1483-1542), likewise a pupil of Pomponatius, opposed his doctrine. Zimara, 
a Neapolitan scholar (died 1532), contributed to the elucidation of the text of Aristotle 
and Averroés; his Notes were included in the later editions of Averroés. Jacobus 
Zabarella (born at Padua, 1532, where he taught philosophy from 1564 till his death in 
1589) followed for the most part Averroés in the interpretation of Aristotle. In psy- 
chology he adopted rather the views of Alexander, but thought that the individual 
intellect, though perishable by nature, became, when perfected by divine illumination, 
a partaker of immortality. Zabarella was opposed by Francis Piccolomini (1520-1604), 
a disciple of Zimara, Andreas Caesalpinus (1509-1603, physician-in-ordinary to Pope 
Clement VIII.) took the easy step from Averroism to Pantheism; his God was the 
‘‘universal soul” (‘anima wniversalis,” Questiones Perip., Venice, 1571; Damo- 
num Investiyatio Peripat., ib., 1583). Zabarella’s successor in the professorial chair. at 
Padua, Cesare Cremonini (born 1552, died 1631), was the last important representa- 
tive of Averrcistic Aristotelianism tempered with Alexandristic psychology. 


® 


’ An attempt to revive the Stoic philosophy was made by Justus Lipsius (1547-1606) - 


in his Manuductio ad Stoicam philosophiam, Physiologia Stoicorum, and other works. 
Casp. Schoppe (Scioppius), Thomas Gataker, and Daniel Heinsius also contributed to 
the exegetical literature of Stoicism. 

Gassendi (1592-1655) sought to defend Epicureanism against unjustified attacks, and 
to show that it contained the best doctrine of physics, and yet at the same time to com- 


bine with it Christian theology. Gassendi’s Atomism is less a doctrine of dead Nature 


than is that of Epicurus. Gassendi ascribed to the atoms force, and even sensation: 
just as a boy is moved by the image of an apple to turn aside from his way and ap- 
proach the apple-tree, so the stone thrown into the air is moved, by the influence of the 
earth reaching to it, to pass out of the direct line and to approach the earth. From its 
relation to the investigation of nature in modern times, Gassendi’s renewal of Epicurean- 


‘sm is of far greater historical importance than the renewal of any other ancient. 


system ; not unjustly does F. A. Lange (Gesch. des Materialismus und Kritik seiner 

Bedeutung in der Gegenoart, Iserlohn, 1866, p. 118 seq.) consider Gassendi as the one 

who may properly be styled the renewer in modern times of systematic materialism. 
Ancient skepticism was revived, and, in part, in a peculiar manner further developed 


by Michel de Montaigne. The scepticism of this clever man of the world was more or 


less directed to doctrines of Christianity, but was generally brought in the end, by a— 
whether sincere or merely prudent—recognition of the necessity of a revelation, on 
account of the weakness of human reason, into harmony with theology. Other support- 
ers of a like tendency were Pierre Charron (1541-1603), who defined it as man’s prov- 
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ince merely to search for the truth, which dwells in ibe bosom of God; Francis San- 
chez (Sanctius, born 1562, died at Toulouse, 1632), teacher of medicine ana philosophy ; 
Frangois de la Mothe le Nieves (1586-1672), who applied the arguments of the ancient 
skeptics especially to theology, limiting the latter to the sphere of simple faith ; and the 
pupils of the latter, Sam. Sorbiére (1615-1670), who translated the Hypoty) nosés Py?- 
_rhonee of Sext. Empiricus, and Simon Foucher, Canonicus of Dijon (1644-95; cf. on 
him, I. Rabbe, L’abbé Simon Foucher, chunoine de la chapelle de Dijon, Dijon, 1867), 
who wrote a Histoire des Académiciens (Par., 1690), a Dissert. de philos. Academica (Par., 
1692), and a skeptical critique of Malebranche’s Recherche de la Virité; and also by 
Joseph Glanvill (died 1680), Hieronymus Hirnhaym (died at Prague, 1679), and Pierre 
Daniel Huet (1633-1721), and his younger contemporary, Pierre Bayle (1647-1706), 
to whom attention will be directed in the following, second, principal division. 


§ 110. Side by side with this return of learned culture from scholas- 
ticism to the early Roman and Greek literature, stands, as its analogue, 
the return of the religious consciousness from the doctrines of the 
Catholic Church to the letter of the Bible. To the participants in this 
“moyement, the original, after the authority of tradition had been 
denied by them, appeared as the pure, genuine, and true, and what- 
ever additions had been made to it were regarded not as constituting 
-a real advance upon the original, but rather as the result of emaseu- 
lation and degeneration. Yet they did not, in point of fact, rest satis- 
fied with the mere renewal of earlier forms, but went forward to a 
new reformatory development, for which the negation of the (till then) 
prevalent form of culture cleared the way. Acknowledging the 
authority of the Holy Scriptures, and of the dogmas of the Church in 
its earliest days, Protestantism rejected the medizeval hierarcliy and the 
scholastic tendency to rationalize Christian dogmas. The individual 
conscience found itself in conflict with the way of salvation marked 
-out by the Church. By this way it was unable to attain to inward 
peace and recone siliation with God. It could not advance be syond that 
stadium in the religious life in which the sentiment of the law and of 
sin, and of their antagonism, is predominant. This religious sentiment 
was rendered invincible by that form of Christian morals which eul- 
‘minated in the monastic vows, whereby the moral siguiticance of labor, 
“marriage, independence, and of all the natural bases of the spiritual 
life was underestimated; and by indulgences and other means of pro- 
pitiation this same sentiment of antagonism was rather concealed than 
removed. J urther, the religious conviction of the individual was 
found to be rather prejudiced than confirmed by the reasoning of the 
schools. It was felt that not the work prescribed by the Church, but 
personal faith alone possessed beatifying virtue; human reason was 
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believed to conflict with that faith which the Holy Ghost produces. 


In the first heat of the conflict the Reformers regarded the head of + 


the Catholic Church as Antichrist, and Aristotle, the chief of the 
Catholic School-philosophy, as a “godless bulwark of the Papists.” 


The logical consequence of these conceptions would have been the an-— 
nihilation of all philosophy in favor of immediate, unquestioning faith; ~ 
but in proportion as Protestantism gained fixed consistence, the neces-_ 
sity of a determinate order of instruction became equally apparent 


with that of a new ecclesiastical order. Melanchthon, Luther’s asso- 
ciate, perceived the indispensableness of Aristotle as the master of 
scientific form, and Luther allowed the use of the text of Aristotelian 
writings, when not burdened with scholastic commentaries. There 


arose thus at the Protestant universities a new Aristotclianism, which — 


was distinguished from Scholasticism by its simplicity and freedom 
from empty subtilties, but which, owing to the necessity of modifying 
the naturalistic elements in the Aristotelian philosophy, and especially 
in the Aristotelian psychology, so as to make them harmonize with 
religious faith, soon became, in its measure, itself scholastic. The 
erection of a new, independent philosophy on the basis of the general- 
ized Protestant principle, was reserved for a later time. 


On the philosophical notions peculiar to the time of the Reformation compare, especially, Mor. Carriére 
Stuttg. and Tiib., 1817. Six complete editions of Luther’s Works have been published, as follows :—Witten- 
berg, 1539-58; Jena, 1555-58, together with two supplementary volumes publ. at Hisleben, 1564-65 ; Alten- 
burg, 1661-64, together with supplementary vol. publ. at Halle in 1702; eipsic, 1729-40; Halle, 1740-53) 
(Walch’s edition, the most complete one up to that time), and lastly, Erlangen and Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
commenced in 1826 (67 vols. of writings in German and 30 in Latin had appeared up to 1867 and ten more 
were wanting, after the publication of which this edition will be not only the most correct, but also the most 
complete in existence), Of the numerous works on Luther, we may here mention, on account of their 
philosophical bearings, those of Chr. H. Weisse (Mart. Luth,, Leips, 1845. and Die Christologie Luther's, . 
Leips., 1852). Mvlanchthon’s Works, published by his son-in-law, Peucer, at Wittenberg, 1562-64, have been 
republished by Bretschneider and Bindseil in their Corpus Reformatorum, Halle and Brunswick, 1834 seq., 
in 28 volumes, to which Annales Vite et Indices (Brunswick, 1860) form a supplement; Vol. XIII. contains 
the philosophical works, with the exception of the ethical ones, which may be found in Vol. XVI; the Schipia 
Varit Argumenti in Vol. XX. also include some philosophical writings, On Mclanchthon, compare, among 
others, Joachim Camerarius, De vita Mel. narratio, 1566 (republ. by Georg. Theod. Strobel, 1777, and b 
Augusti, 1819); Priedr. Galle, Charakteristik M.'s als Theologen, Halle, 1840; Karl Matthes, Ph. M., sein 
Leben und Wirken, Altenburg, 1841; Ledderhose, MW, nach. s. dussern wu. innern Leben, Heidelb., 1847; Adolf 
Planck, Mel. preeceptor Germanic, Nbrdlingen, 1860; Constant. Schlottman, De Philippo Melanchthone reip. 
litterie reformatore comm., Bonn, 1860; Bernhardt, Phil, Melanchthon als Mathematiker und Physiker, 
Wittenberg, 1865; Pansch, Mel. als Schulmann, Eutin, 1866. W. L. G. v. Eberstein has written of the 
nature of the logic and metaphysics of the so-called pure Peripateticians (Halle 1800), and J. H. ab. Elswich 
in particular of Aristotelianism among the Protestants, in De varia Aristotelis in scholis Protestantium 


fortuna schediasma, annexed to his edition (Wittenb. 1720) of Launoy’s De varia Arist. fortuna in Acad. 
Parisiensi (see above, Vol I, § 89, p. 856). 


Martin Luther (Noy. 10, 1483-Feb. 18, 1546) held that philosophy, as well as 
religion, needed to be reformed. He says (Hpist. Vol. 1., 64, ed. de Wette; cf. F. X. 
Schmid, Wie Tawrellus, p. 4): ‘I believe it impossible that the church should be 
reformed, without completely eradicating canons, decretals, scholastic theology, philoso- 
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phy, and logic, as they are now received and taught, and instituting others in Bee! 
; ~ place, 2 
- The new philosophy should not control theology. ‘The Sorbonne,” he says, 
He “ has propounded the extremely reprehensible doctrine; that whatever is demonstrated 
as true in philosophy, must also be accepted as true in iebloss Luther held that it 
was by no means sufficient to return from the Aristotle of the Scholastics to the real 
Be ttle; the former was a weapon of the Papists, the latter was naturalistic in 
Briendency and denied the immortality of the soul, while his metaphysical subileties 
_ were of no service to the science of nature. He not only expected no help from 
_ Aristotle, but held him in such horror, that he affirmed: ‘‘if Aristotle had not been of 
_ flesh, I,should not hesitate to affirm him to have been truly a devil.” Melanchthon 
also (Feb. 16, 1497—April 19, 1560; his curious idea of making his Grecized name more 
_ euphonious by the ungrammatical omission of the letters ch, should be excused in the 
man, but not perpetuated in practice) shared for a time the feeling of Luther. But 
the Reformation could not long continue without philosophy; experience taught its 
“necessity. By merely appealing to the earliest documents of Christianity an authority 
_ had indeed been found which was sufficient to justify to the religious consciousness the 
_ negation of the later or non-original ecclesiastical development. But since the actual 
restoration of decayed forms could only have consisted with a state of torpidity (like 
that illustrated in the religious life of the Caraites), from which the Reformation in its 
"first stadium was separated by a world-wide interval, it followed that no Church could 
_ be built up.on the principle of a simple return to the embryonic state; whenever the 
attempt was seriously made to carry out this principle, the result was fanatical sects— 
Iconoclasts and Anabaptists. A developed theological system and a regulated order of 
instruction were vitally necessary even for a Protestant Church, but were unattainable 
without the aid of philosophical conceptions and norms. Yet a new philosophy could 
not be created; Luther's genius was religious, and not philosophical, and Melanchthon’s 
nature was rather reproductive and regulative than productive. Consequently, since 
_ philosophy was indispensable, it was necessary to choose from the philosophies of 
antiquity. Said Melanchthon: ‘‘We must choose some kind of philosophy, which 
shall be as little infected as possible with sophistry, and which retains a correct 
method.” He found the Hpicureans too atheistic, the Stoics too fatalistic in their 
theology and too extravagant in their ethics, Plato and the Neo-Piatonists either 
too indefinite or too heretical; Aristotle alone, as the teacher of form, met the wants 
of the young, as he had those of the old Church. Pee eee, Melanchthon con- 
fessed: ‘‘We cannot do without the monuments of Aristotle”; ‘‘I plainly perceive 
. that if Aristotle, who is the unique and only author of qettod,. shall be neglected, a 
‘great confusion in doctrine will follow”; ‘‘ Yet he, who chiefly follows Aristotle as his 
leader and seeks out some one simple and, so far as possible, unsophistical doctrine, 
can also sometimes adopt something from other authors.” Luther, too, revised his 
previous opinions on the subject. In 1526, already, he admitted that the books of 
Aristotle on logic, rhetoric, and poetics, might, if read without scholastic additions, be 
useful ‘‘as a discipline for young people in correct speaking and preaching.” In the 
“ Unterricht der Visitatoren im Kurfiirstenthum eu Sachsen (1528; written by Me- 
lanchthon, and expressing the common opinions of Luther and Melanchthon) and in the 
“ Unterricht der Visitatoren an die Pfarrherrn in Herzog Heinrich’s eu Sachsen Miirsten- 
” thum (1539, Vol. X. in Walch’s edition; cf. Trendelenburg /rliut. zu den Hlementen der 
Aristot. Logik, Preface) it is required that grammatical instruction should be followed ' 
by instruction in logic and rhetoric. But the logical instruction could only be founded 
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on Aristotle. Melanchthon prepared a number of manuals for the use of instructors. 
Classically educated, publicly praised in his early youth by Erasmus of Rotterdam, 
related to Reuchlin, and on terms of friendship with him, in whose contest with the 
Dominicans he also took part, it was impossible that he should find pleasure in the 
insipid subtilties of the Scholastics. Following the example of Valla and Rud. 
Agricola, he went back to the text of Aristotle, but modified and toned down the ideas 
of Aristotle; his style is more elegant than profound. In the year 1520 appeared his 
first manual entitled Compendiaria dialectices ratio ; in 1522 the first edition of the 
Tock theologici (in which, with reference to the dogmas peculiar to the Reformation, 
especially the doctrines of original sin and predestination, more rigid ground is taken 
than in. the later editions, while in reference to the doctrine of the Trinity and other 
dogmas derived from the Catholic Church, less rigid ground is taken); in 1527 the 
Dialectica Ph. M. ab auctore adaucta et recognita ; in 1529 the third edition, entitled 
De Diualecta Libri quatuor (also in 1538, ete.) ; and finally, in 1547, the Hrotemata Dia- 
lec, (also in 1550, 1552, etc:). Melanchthon defines (Dial., J. J. init.) dialectic as ‘‘ the art 
and way of teaching”; he is concerned not so much with the method of investigation 
(since, in his view, the most important truths are given either in the form of innate 
principles or by revelation), as with that of instruction. He treats (conformably to the 
serial order of the works in Aristotle’s Organon: Jsagoge of Porphyry, Categ. De 
Interpret., Analyt., Top.) first of the five Predicabilia: species, genus, differentia, 
proprium, accidens ; then of the ten categories or Pradicamenta: substantia, quantitas, 
qualitas, rdatio, actio, pussio, quando, ubi, situs, habitus ; next (in the second Book) of the 
various species of propositions, and then of syllogisms (Book III.), and ends with the 
Topica (Book IV.). He lays principal stress on the doctrines of definition, division, and 
argumentation. He extols dialectic as a noble gift of God (Hrotemata Dialectices, epist. 
dedicatoria p. VIL: ‘‘ Ut numerorum notitia et donum Dei ingens est et valde necessaria 
hom. vite, ita veram docendi et ratioctnandi viam sctamus Dei donum esse et in exponenda 
doctrina colesti et in inguisitione veritatis et in alits rebus necessariam”). Mel. de 


Rhetor. Libri Tres. were published ‘at Wittenberg in 1519, and the Philosophie moratis. 


Epitome, tbid., 1587; Melanchthon had previously published commentaries on single 
books of Aristotle’s Ethics. - Subsequently (Witt., 1550) appeared the work: Hthice 
doctrine elementa et enarratio libri quinti Ethicorum (Aristotelis). In ethies as in 
logic, Melanchthon follows chiefly Aristotle, but gives to the subject, in the last-named 
work, rather a theological turn, the will of God being there presented as the highest 
law of morals. In his Commentarius de Anima (Wittenberg, 1540, 1542, 1548, 1558, 
1560, etc.), as also in his Initia doctrine physica, dictata in Academia Witebergensi (ibid. 
1549), Melanchthon adopts as the basis of his exposition the ideas of Aristotle. Me- 
lanchthon retained (even after the promulgation of the Copernican System, to which 
Osiander, the greatest of the Lutheran theologians of the period of the Reformation, 
was friendly, and notwithstanding that he himself confessed the eminence and sound- 
ness of Copernicus in other respects) the Aristotelico-Ptolemaic astronomy, even 
maintaining that the civil authorities were bound to suppress the new ‘‘so wicked 
and atheistic opinion.” To the stars he ascribed an influence not only on the tempera- 
ture (ortus Pleiadum ac Hyadum regulariter plhivias affert, ete.), but also on human 
destinies. Natural causes, he says, operate with necessity, except when God in- 
terrupts (interrumpit) the regular mode of action. In defining the soul Melanchthon 
defends the false reading érdedéyera against Amerbach (1504-57), whom the quarrel about 
évredévera led finally to leave Wittenberg and to become a Catholic. Psychical life as 
classified by Melanchthon, after Aristotle, as vegetative (the éperrixdy of Avistotle), 
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sensitive—including the vis appetitiva und locomotiva (uicOnrexdy, opexrixcy, Kivyrtcov, Kara 
téro') and rational (vonti«év); to the rational soul belong the intellect and the will. 
_Melanchthon includes memory among the functions of the intellect (herein departing 
from Aristotle), and thus vindicates for the latter a share in the immortality at- 
‘tributed by Aristotle to the active intellect (vots rormrixds). The theory that ideas like 
those of number and order, and of geometrical, physical, and moral principles, are 
innate, he would not give up, yet represents the intellect as being excited to activity 
through the senses. Of the philosophical proofs offered by Plato, Xenophon, and 
Cicero, for the immortality of the soul, he says: hee argumenta cogiture prodest, sed 
tamen sciamus, patefactiones divinas ied essé. In addition to the experience of 
the senses, the principles of the intellect and syllogistic inference, the divine revelation 
contained in the Bible constitutes a fourth and the highest criterion of truth. Me- 
lanchthon is unfriendly to theological speculations; the interpretation of the three 
‘persons in God as representing intellect, thought, and will—or mens, cogitatio and 
voluntas (in qua sunt letitia et amor)—-he admits only as containing a partially perti- 
“nent comparison. The joint author with Luther of the Reformation approved the 
execution of heretics; the burning of Servetus was a ‘“‘ pious and memorable example 
for all posterity.” 

f Until the rise of the Cartesian and Leibnitzian philosophies, the Peripatetic doctrine 
reigned in the Protestant schools. The doctrine of Ramus—to which a few, including 
Rudolf Goclenius, made concessions—made but slight headway against it. aes its 
teachers were Joachim Camerarius (1500-1574), Jacob Schegk, and Philip Scherbius. 
Still there were some men who resumed the opposition which Luther had at first 
directed against it; among these we may mention in particular Nicolaus Taurellus 
(see below, $111). In order, however, that the impulse to the emancipation of the 
‘spirit from every external, unspiritual power, and to its positive replenishment with the 
highest truths might accomplish its work in all the spheres of spiritual life, it was 
necessary that the Protestant principle should become generalized and deonontal so 
that it might extend beyond the merely religious’ sphere, and that, even within this 
sphere, the limitations with which the principle was burdened, and which more and 
-more checked and falsified the reformatory movement, might be removed fromit. Such 
a development was impossible by the way of a merely immanent development of eccle- 
siastical Protestantism on the basis of its historical beginnings; it was necessary that 
other factors should concur with this one for the production of the desired result. Cf. 
in particular § 111 and the remarks under § 114 on the genesis of Cartesianism. 


§ 111. The modern mind, dissatisfied with Scholasticism, not only 
went back to the classical literature of ante-Christian antiquity and to 
the writings constituting the biblical revelation, but, setting out from 
the sciences of antiquity, also directed its endeavors more and more to 
independent investigation of the realities of nature and mind, as also 
to the problem of moral self-determination independently of external 
norms. In the fields of mathematics, mechanics, geography, and astron- 
‘omy, the science and speculation of the ancients were first restored, 
jand then, partly by a gradual progress, and partly by rapid and bold 

discoveries, materially extended. With the assured results of investi- 


| gation were connected manifold and largely turbulent attempts to 
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establish on the basis of the new science new theological and philo- 
sophical conceptions, in which attempts were involved the germs of 
later and more matured doctrines. Physical philosophy in the transi- 
tional period was more or less blended with a form of theosophy 
which rested at first upon the foundation of Neo-Platonism and the 
Cabala, but which gradually, and especially on the soil of Protestant- 
ism, attained a more independent character. A physical philosophy 
thus blended with theosophy, not yet freed from scholastic notions nor 
contradicting the affirmations of ecclesiastical theology, and yet resting 
on the new basis of mathematical and astronomical studies, was main= 
tained about the middle of the fifteenth century by Nicolaus Cusanus, 
in whom the mysticism of Eckhart was renewed, and from whom, later, 
Giordano Brano derived the fundamental features of his own bolder 
and more independent doctrine. Physics, in its combination with 
theosophy, continued to be taught, and was further developed in the 
sixteenth century, and also even in the seventeenth. Among its pro- 
fessors were Paracelsus, the physician; Cardanus, the mathematician 
and astrologer; ‘Bee Telesius, the founder of the Academia 
Cosentina for the investigation of nature, and his followers, Fran- 
cescus Patritius, the Platonizing opponent of Aristotle, Andreas Ca- 
salpinus, the Averroistic Aristotelian, Nicolaus Taurellus, the opponent 
of the latter and an independent German thinker, Carolus Bovillus, 
a supporter of the Catholic Church and disciple of Nicolaus of 
Cusa, Giordano Bruno and Lucilio Vanini, the anti-ecclesiastical 
free-thinkers, and Thomas Campanella, the Catholic opponent of 
Aristotle. The religious element prevailed with Schwenckfeldt 
and Valentin Weigel, Protestant theologians, and with Jacob Béhme, 
the theosophist, among whose followers have been H. More, John 
Pordage, Pierre Poiret, and, in more modern times, St. Martin, and 


whose principles were employed by Baader and by Schelling—by : 


the latter on the occasion of his passing over in his speculations from 
physical philosophy to theosophy. The theories of law and civil 


government were developed in an independent manner, without def- 
erence to Aristotelian or to ecclesiastical authority, and in a form more ~ 


adapted to the changed political conditions of modern times, by the 
following men: Machiavelli, who placed an undue estimate on politi- 


cal power, to the attainment and retention of which he would have all, 


other aims in life subordinated; Thomas Morus, the Utdépian theorizer, 


who sought the diminution 3 social este and a mitigation “of 
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the severities of legislation ; Jean Bodin, the protagonist of tolerance ; 


Gentilis, the liberal Professor of natural law, and Hugo Grotius, the 
founder of the theory of international law. 


O€£ several of the natural philosophers of the transitional period, Thadd. Ans. Rixner and Thadd. Siber 
treat i in their Beitruge zur Geschichte der Physiologie im weiteren und engeren Sinne (Leben und Meinungen 
¥ “derithmter Physiker im 16. und 1%. Jahi'h.), Suizbach, 1819-26. Cf. works on the history of physical philos- 
ophy, and monographs, such as Max Parchappe’s Galiléz, Paris, 186, ete. The philosophers ef law and 
_ statesmen of the sume period are especially treated of by C. von Kaltenborn, in Die Vorldufer des Hugo Gro- 
ee: Leipsic, 1848. Cf. also Joh. Jac. Smauss, Vewes System des Rechts der Natur, Book1, pp. 1-870 ; 

| ‘Historie des Rechts der Natwr (of especial value for the time before Grotius); L. A. Warnkiinig, Rechtspici- 

_losophie ais Naturlehre des Rechts, Freiburg im Breisgau, 1859 (with new title-page, idid., 1854); H. F. W. 

Hinrichs, Gesch. der Rechts- und Staatsprincipien seit der Reformation, Leips.,. 1848-52 ; Rob. von Mohl, @e- 
“schichte und Litteratur der Staatswissenschasten, Brlanzen, 1855-1858; Wheaton’s Wistory of International 
Law, and other works relating to the history of law and the philosophy of law, and politics. 

The Works of Nicolaus of Cusa were published in the fifteenth century, probably at Basel, and in the 
sixteenth by Jacob Faber Stapulensis, Paris, 1514, also Bas., 1565; a German translation of his most BaD re ey 
works by F. A. Scharpff, was publ. at Freiburg in 1862. Of him treat Harzheim (Vita WN. de C ie 
1730), F, A. Scharpff (Der Card. N. v. C., Mayence, 1843), Fr. J. Clemens (Giordano Bruno und Nic. Cus., 
Bonn, 1846), J. M. Dix (Der deutsche Card. N. v. O. u. die Kirche s. Zeit, Regensburg, 1847), Rob. pee 
mann (Der Card. Nic. Cusanus als Vorldufer Leibnitzens, from the Transactions of the Acad. of Sciences at 
Vienna, for 1852, Vienna: Braumiller, 1852), Jager (Der Streit des Cardinals N. C. mit dem Herzoge Sieg- 
z muna von Ovsterreich, Insbruck. 1861); T. Stumpf (Die polit. Ideen des N. von C., Cologne, 1865). Ci. 
_ Kraus, Verzeichniss der Handschrifien, die N.C. besass, in Naumann’s Serapeum, 1864, Nos. "3 and 24, 
and 1865, Nos. 2-7; Jos. Klein, Veber eine Handschrift des Nic. v. Cues, Berlin, 1866; Clem. iid. Brock- 
haus, Wievlai Cuscani de concilii universalis potestate sententia (Diss, inaug.) Leips., 1867. 

The Works ef Paracelsus were printed, Bas., 1589, Strasb., 1616-18, and Geneva, 1658 ; of-him treat J. J. 
50s in Vol. I. of Daub and Creuzer’s Studien, Kurt Sprengel-in Part 3a of his Gesch. der Arzncikunde, Rix- 
ner and Siber in the first part of Beitrdge zur Gesch. der Physiol., Sulzbach, 1819. Rob. Fludd, Hist. macro- 
et microcosmi metaph., physica et technica, Oppenheim, 1617. Philos. Mosaica, Gude, 1638. Bapt. Hel- 
mont. Opera, Amsterdam, 1648. etc. Franc. Mere. Helm. Opuse. Philos, Amsterdam, 1690. Cf. on J. B. v. 
Helmont, Rixner and Siber’s Beity., No. VIL, Spiess, H.'s System der Medicin, Frankfort, 1840, and M. 
Rommelaere, Liudes sur J. B. Helmont, Bruxclies, 1868. Joh, Marc, Marcia Kronland, Ideaiwm operatricum 

tlea s, hypothesis et detectio illius occultce virtutis, quce semina fecundat et ex tisdem corpora organica 
“product, Prague, 1634; Philosophia vetus restituta: de mutationibus, quae in universo fiunt, de partiuine 
_ Universi constitutione, de statu hominis secundum naturam et preeter naturam, de curatione morborun, 
“Prague, 1662; on Marcus Marci see Guhrauer, in Vol. XXI. of Fichte’s Zeitsch. f. Ph., Halle, 1852, pp. 
241-259. 
_ Cardanus’ work, De Subtilitate, appeared first in print in 1552, his De Vurietate Rerwm in 1556, his 
“Areana Bternitatis not till after his death, in his collected works: Hieronymi Cardani Mediolanensis 
_ opera omnia cura Caroli Sponii, Lyons, 1663. Cardanus’ rule for solving equations of the third degree is 
found in his work (publ. 1543), entitled: Ars magna s. de regulis aigebraicis. CO. wrote an autobiography, 
which first appeared at Bas., 1542, and again, continued, idid., 1575; his natural philosophy is minutely ex- 
pounded in the above-cited Beitr. zur Gesch. der Physioi., by Rixner and Siber, No. II. Scaliger’s Lxerci- 
tationes Hxoterice, in reply to O.'°s De Subtilitate, was published Par., 1557; C. replied in an Apologia, 
which is subjoined to the later editions of his De Subtilitate. 

The two first Books of Bernardinus Telesins’ principal work, De Natura juxta propria Principia, ap- 
peared at Rome in 1565, the whole work, in nine Books, at Naples in 1586, and again at Geneva in 1588 with 
‘Andr. Ceesaipinus’ Qucestiones Peripatetic ; certain minor works by Telesius were published together at 

Venice in 1590. An extended summary of his natural philosophy is contained in the third part of the above- 
cited Beitriige of Rixner and Siber. 

Franciscus Patritius,. -Discussiones peripatetic, quibus Aristotelice philosophic universe historia atque 

 dogmata cum veterum placitis collata eleganter et erudite declarantur, Pars I—TV., Venice, 1571-—81, Basel, 

1581; Nova de wniversis philosophia in qua Aristotelica methodo non per motum, sed ver lucem et lumina ad 

primam causam ascenditur, deinde propria Patritit methodo tota in contemplationem venst Voinitas, postre- 

, mo methodo Platonica rerum universitas a conditore Deo deducitur, Ferrara, 1591, Venice, 1593, Lond., 1611. 
Rixner and Siber treat-of him in the fourth part of the ‘' Beitrdge” cited above. 

* Petrus Ramus, Scholawm phys. libri octo, Paris, 1565; Schol. metaphys. libri quatuordecin, Par., 1566.— 

Sebastian Basso, Philosophie naturalis adv. Arisiotelem libr. duodecim, Par., 1621 (also 1649).—Ciaude Guil- 
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Jermet de Berigard (or Bauregard), Circuli Pisani sew de veterum et peripatetica philosophia dialogi, Udine, 
1643—47, Padua, 1661.—Sennerti Physica, Wittenberg, 1618; Opera omnia, Venice, 1641 ete.—Magneni 
Democritus veviviscens, Pavia, 1646, ete.—Maignani cursus philosophicus, Toulouse, 1652, and Lyons, 1678. 
Nicolaus Taurellus, Philosophie wriumphus, hoc est, metaphysica philosophandi methodus, qua divin 
tus inditis menti notitiis humane rationes eo deducuntur, ut firmissimis inde constructis demonsirationivus 
aperte vei veritas elucescat et quce din philosophorum sepulia fuit authoritate philosophia victrix erumpat ; 
qucestionibus enim vel sexcentis ea, quibus cunr revelaia nobis veritate philosophia pugnare videbatur, adeo 
vere conciliantur, ut non fidei solum servire dicenda sit, sed cjus esse fundamentum, Basel, 1573; Alpes 
ccesee, hoe est, Andrece Ocesalpini Itali monstrosa et superba dogmata discussa et excussa, Yrankt., 159%, a 


polemical Synopis Arist. Metaph., Hanan, 1596; De mundo, Amberg, 1603; Tranoivgia, Amb., 1603, De re- f 


rum eternitate: metaph. universalis partes quatuor, in quibus placita Aristotelis, Vallesti, Piccolominet, 
Cesalpini, societatis Conimbricensis aliorumque discutiuntur, eraminantur e refutantur, Marburg, 1604. 
On N. Taurellus have written, specially, Jac. Wilh. Feuerlin, Diss. apologetica pro Nic. Taurello philosopho 
Altdorjino atheismi et deismi injuste accusato et ipsius Taurelli Synopsis Arist. metaphysices recusa cum 
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annot. editoris, Nuremberg, 1734; F. X. Schmid of Schwarzenberg, Nic. Taur., der erste dewische Philosoph, — 


aus den Quelle dargestellt, Erlangen, 1860, new ed. ib., 1864. 
On Carolus Bovillus, see Joseph Dippel, Ver'such einer syst. Darstellung der Philosophie des 0. B. nebst 
einem kurzen Lebensabriss, Wiirzburg, 1865. ' 


The Italian works of Giordano Bruno have been edited by Ad. Wagner, Leipsic, 1829, the Latin, in part — 


(especially those on Logic), by A. F. Gfrorev, Stuttg., 1834; Jord. Br. de wmbris idearum edit. nov. cur, Salva- 
tor Torgini, Berl., 1868. On Bruno cf., besides F. H. Jacobi (cited below), and Schelling in his Dialogue en- 
titled Bruno oder uber das naturliche und gittliche Princip der Dinge (Berlin 1802), Rixner and Siber in the 
above-cited Beitriige, Part 5, Sulzbach, 1824; Steffens, in his Nachgel. Schriften, Berlin, 1846, pp. 43—T6, 
Faikson, G. Bruno (written in the form of a romance), Hamburg, 1846, Chr. Bartholméss, Jordano Bruno, 
Paris, 1846—47, I. J. Clemens, Giordano Lruno und Nicolaus von Cusa, Bonn, 1847, Joh. Andr. Scartazzini, 
Giordano Bruno, ein Blutzeuge des Wissens (a lecture), Biel, 1867; Domenico Berti, Vita di G. Br., Flor- 
ence, 1868. Cf. also M. Carriére, Die philos. Weltanschauwung der Reformationszeit, Stuttg., 1849, p. 265 seq., 
and in the Zeitschr. 7. Philos., new series, 54, 1. Ilalle, 1869, pp. 128-154: and, on the relation of his doctrine 
to that cf Spinoza, Schaarschmidt, Descartes wnd Spinoza, Bonn, 1850, p. 181 seq. ‘ 


A complete edition of the works of Campanella was commenced (never completed) at Paris by their au- 


thor ; but recently (Turin, 1854) the Opere di Tommaso Canwaneilla, have been published by Alessandro 
d’Ancona, prefaced by an essay on C,’s life and doctrine. Of him treat Rixner and Siber in Part 6 of the 
above-cited Deitruge ; also Baldachini, Vita e Filosofia di Tommaso Campanella, Naples, 1840—43; Mamaiani, 
in his Dialoghi di Scienza Prima, Par., 1846; Spaventa, in the Cimento, 1854, and in Carattere e Sviluppo 
delia Filosofia Lal. dal Secole XVI, sino al Nostre Tempo, Modena, 1860. Cf. Strater’s Briefe iber tial. 
Philos. in ‘*‘ Der Gedanke,” Berlin, 1864—65; Sigwart, Thomas Camp. u. seine politischen Ideen, in the 
Preuss. Jahrb., 1866, No. 11, and Silvestro Centofanti in the Archivo storico Italiano, Vol. I. p. 1, 1866. 

Lucilio Vanini, Amphitheatrum eterne providentice, Lyons, 1615; De admirandis nature regine 
deceque morialium arcanis libri quatuor, Par., 1616. On Lucilio Vanini, cf. Leben und Schicksale, Charakter 
und Meinungen des L. V., eines Atheisten im 17 Jahrh., von W. D. F., Leips., 1800, and Emile Vaisse, LZ. 
V., sa vie, sa doctrine, sa mort, Extrait des Mémoires de l Acad. impériale des sc. de Toulouse. 

Of Jacob Béhme’s principal work, entitled ‘ Aewrora oder die Morgenréthe im Aufgang,” an epitome 
was first printed in 1634; the work was published in a more nearly complete form at Amst., 1056 ete. His 
Works, collected by Betke, were published, Amst., 1675, more complete ed. by Gichtel, idid., 162 etc.; and 
more recently by K. W. Schiebler, Leips. 1831-47, 2d ed., 1861 seq. Of him treat Adelung in his Gesch. der 
menschl. Narrheit, 11, p. 210; J. G. Riitze, Bremeniese aus J. Bos Schriften, Leipsic, 1829; Umbreit, J. B., 
Heidelberg, 1855; Wilh. Ludw. Wullen, J. B.'s Leben und Lehre, Stuttg., 1826, Bliithen aws Bos Mystik, 
Stutty., 1838; Hamberger, Die Lehre des deutschen Philosophen J. B., Munich, 1844; Chr. Ferd. Baur, Zur 
Geschichte der protestantischen Mystik, in Theol. Jahrb., 1848, p. 453 seq. 1849, p. 85 seq. ; H. A. Fechner, J. 
B., sein Leben wad seine Schriften, Gorlitz, 1857; Alb. Peip, J. B., der deutsche Philosoph, der Vorldufer 
christlicher Wissenschaft, Leipsic, 1860. Louis Claude St. Martin (1743-1804) translated several of Bohme’s 
works into French: L’ Aurore naissante, Les trois principes de Tessence divine, De la triple vie de Thomme, 
Quarante questions sur lame, avec une notice sur J. B., Paris, 1800. On St. Martin (whose poems F. Beck 
has translated and annotated, Munich,1863) ef. Matter, St. If, le philosophe inconnu, son maitre Martinez de 
Parqualio, et leurs groupes, Paris, 1862, 2d ed., 1864. 

Macchiayelli's Works, first published at Rome, 1531-32, Nave since been up to the most recent times very 
frequently republished, also repeatedly translated into French and English, and into German by Ziegler, 
Carlsruhe, 1882-41, Tstoria Fiorentine, Florence 15382; German translation by Reumont, Leipsic, 1846 [Eng- 
lish translation by ©. E, Lester, 2 Vols., New York, 1845 ; another translation was published in London in 
1847.-77.] ; cf. A. Ranke, Zur Kritin newerer Geschichtsschreiber, Berl. and Leipsic, 1821. [English transl. 
of Lt Principe, by J. 8. Ryerley, London, 1810.-77.] The literature relating to Macchiayelli is brought to 
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‘gother by Robert von Mohl (Gesch. w. Litt. der Staatswissenschaften, Vol. III, Erlangen 1858, pp. 519-591), 
who with great organizing talent gives a luminous summary of the manifold opinions of the different authors. 


_Especially noteworthy among the attempts at refutation is the youthful composition of Frederick the Great: 


_ Anti-Macchiavelli, on which cf. besides Mohl (who here judges unfairly; although it was the intention of 
' Frederick in writing the work to furnish an historical estimate and refutation of Machiavelli, and although his 


work viewed in this light is very weak, yet as an expression of the author’s views of the conduct, in ethical and 
political regards, which befits a prince whose dominion is already secured, and of his reflections with reference 
to his own future conduct as a ruler, the work is well worthy of attention; Mohl errs in considering the work 
only in the former aspect), Trendelenburg, i, und A.-M., Vortrag zum Geddchtniss F.s d. G., gehalten am 
25. Jan, 1855 in der k. Akad. der Wiss., Berlin, 1855, and Theod. Bernhardt, Macchiavelli’s Buch vom Fursten 
und Fs ad. Gr. Antimacchiavelli, Brunswick 1864, 

Thomas Morus, De optimo reip. statu deque nova insula Utopia, Louvain, 1516 etc., German transl. by 


_ Oettinger, Leips., 1846. [The above is contained in Vol. II. of More’s Complete Works, Louvain, 1566. This 


Vol. contained all his Latin works. The first, and the only other volume, containing M.’s English works, was 
printed at London, 1559.-7.] On More cf. Rudhart, Nuremberg, 1829, 2d ed., 1855, and Mackintosh, Life of 
Sir Th. M., London, 1830, 2d cd., 1814. 

Jean Bodin, Sia livres de la république, Paris, 157% (Latin version by the euthor, 1584); Oolloquiwm 
heptaplomeres, German abridgment, with the Latin text in part, Berl., 1841; complete edition from MS. in 
‘the Library at Giessen, ed. L. Noack, Schwerin, 1857. A notice on the history of the work was published by 
‘E. G. Vogel, in the Serapewm, 1840, Nos. 8-10. Cf., on Bodin, H. Baudrillart, J. B. et son temps, tableau des 
théories politiques et des idées économiques du seiziéme sivcle, Paris, 1853, and N. Planchenault (président du 


_ tribunal civil @Angers), Etudes sur Jean Bodin, magistrat et publiciste, Angers, 1858. 


On Hugo Grotius cf., among the more recent writers, H. Luden, H. G. nach seinen Schicksalen und 
Schristen, Berlin, 1806; Charles Butler, Life of H. Gr., London, 1826; Friedr. Creuzer, Luther und Grotius 
oder Glaube und Wissenschaft, Heidelberg, 1846; cf. Ompteda, Litt. des Volkerrechts, Vol. I, p. 174, seq.; Stahl, 


~ Gesch. der Rechtsphilosophie, p. 158 seq., v. Kaltenborn, W7ritik des Voélkerrechts, p. 87 seq.; Robert yon 


= 


Mohl, Die Gesch. und Litt. der Staatswiss., I, p. 229 seq. ; Hartenstein, in Abh. der sdéchs. Gesellsch. der Wiss., 
1850, and in Hartenstein’s Mist.-phiios. Abh., Leipsic, 1870; Ad. Franck, Dw droit de la guerré et de la paix 
par Grotius, in the Journal des Savants, July, 1867, pp. 428-441. The principal work of Grotius, ‘* On the 
Law of War and Peace,” has been translated and annotated a! Von Kircnmann and published in his Philos. , 
Bibliothek, Vol. 16, Berlin, 1869. 


Nicolaus Cusanus (Nicol. Chrypffs or Krebs), born in 1401 at Cusa, in the archbi- 
shopric of Treves, was educated in his youth among the Brothers of the Common Life, 
studied law and mathematics at Padua, then applied himself to theology, filled ecclesi- 
astical offices, was a member of the Council of Basel, became in 1448 Cardinal, in 1450 
Bishop of Brixen, and died in 1464 at Todi in Umbria. He occupies a middle position 
between Scholasticism and Modern Philosophy. Familiar with the former, he, like the 
greater part of the Nominalists before him, lacked its conviction that the fundamental 


_ propositions of theology were demonstrable by the scholastically educated reason. His - 


wisdom, he affirmed, was the knowledge of his ignorance—of which subject he treats 
in his work (written in 1440), De Docta Ignorantia. In the subsequent work, De Con- 
jecturis, complementary to the above, he affirms that all human knowing is mere con- 
jecture. With the Mystics he seeks to overcome doubt and the difficulties arising from 
the inadequacy of human conceptions in theology, by the theory of man’s immediate 
knowledge or intuition of God (éntuttio, spceculatio, visio sine comprehensione, compre- 
hensic incomprehensibilis), a theory grounded on the Neo-Platonic doctrine that the 
soul in the state of ecstasy (raptus) has power to transcend all finite limitations. He 
teaches that by intellectual intuition (¢ntwitio intellectualis) the unity of contradictories 
(coincidentia contradictorium) is perceived (which principle, founded in the pseudo- 
Dionysian mystical philosophy, had already reappeared with Eckhart and his disciples, 
and was again taken up by Bruno). But with the skepticism and mysticism of Nico- 
laus of Cusa was combined the spirit and practice of mechanical and astronomical in- 
vestigation on the basis of observation and mathematics. From the intluence of this 
practice on his philosophic thought arises the essential community of his doctrine 
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with modem philosophy. In 1436, already, Nicolaus had written a work, De .eepara- 
tione Calendarii, in which he proposed a reform of the calendar similar to that of 
Gregory. His astronomical doctrine included the idea of the rotation of the earth on 


its axis, whereby he became a fore-runner of Copernicus (whose work on the paths ofne 


the celestial bodies appeared in 1543; cf., among other works, Franz Hipler, Wicolaus, 
Copernicus, und Martin Luther, Braunsberg, 1868). In connection with his doctrine of 
the motion of the earth Nicolaus advanced to the theory of the boundlessness of the 
universe in both time and space, thus essentially transcending the limits of the medie- 
val imagination, whose conceptions of the universe were bounded by the apparent 


sphere of the fixed stars. In the philosophical deduction of his theology and cosmo- 


logy Nicolaus Cusanus follows chiefly the numerical speculation of the Pythagoreans 
and the Platonic natural philosophy. Number, he teaches, is unfolded reason (ratio 
explicata, and rationalis fabrice naturale quoddam pullulans principium). Nicolaus Cu- 
sanus defines God as the unity, which is without othermess (the {», the rairév without 
éreoov), and (with Plato) holds the world to be the best of generated things. The world 
is a soul-possessing and articulate whole. Every thing mirrors forth in its place the 


universe. Every being preserves its existence by virtue of its community with all. 


others. Man’s ethical work is to love every thing according to its place in the order of 
the whole. God is triune, since he is at once thinking subject, object of thought, and 
thought (inteligens, intelligibile, inteligere) ; as being unitas, equalitas, and connexio, he 
is Father, Son, and Spirit (ad unitate gignitur unttatis equatitas ; connexio vero ab 
unitate procedit et ab unttatis equalitatc). God is the absolute maximum ; the world 
is the unfolded maximum, the image of God’s perfection. In love to God man becomes 
one with God. Inthe God-man the opposition of the infinite and the finite is reconciled. 

The Platonists of the next following time, and especially those of them who made 
much of the Cabala—such as Pico of Mirandula, Reuchlin, and especially Agrippa 
of Nettesheim, and also Franciscus Georgius Venetus (F. G. Zorzi of Venice), author 
of the work De harmonia mundi totius cantica (Ven., 1525)—give evidence in their 
works of the influence upon them of the new science of mathematics and the new 
spirit of natural investigation, which were being developed in their times. Still, their 
attempts to make use of natural science for the control of nature assumed, for the 
most part (as notably in the case of Agrippa), the form of the practice of magic. 

The consciousness—clothing itself in the forms of mysticism—of a natural caus- 
ality imparted by God to things, also lay at the bottom of the then widely-extended 
belief in astrology (a belief shared by Melanchthon). But the union of the independ- 
ent study of nature with theosophy appears in this period most marked in the works 
of Philippus Theophrastus (Bombast) Héhener, or von Hohenheim, who called himself 
(translating the name Hoéhener or ‘‘ von Hohenheim”’) Aureolus Theophrastus Para- 
celsus (born 1493 at Winsiedeln in Switzerland, died in 1541 at Salzburg). He intended 
to reform the science of medicine; diseases were to be healed rather by an excitation 
and strengthening of the vital principle (Archeus) in its struggle with the principle of 
disease and by the removal of obstacles, than by direct chemical reactions. Cold was 
not to be opposed by heat, nor dryness by moisture, but the noxious working of a 
principle was to be neutralized by its salutary working (an anticipation of the homeo- 
pathic doctrine). The doctrines of Paracelsus contain an extravagant mixture of chem- 
istry and theosophy. To the same school with Paracelsus belonged Robert Fludd (de 
Pluctibus, 1574-1637), Joh, Baptista van Helmont (1577-1664) and his son, Franc, Mer- 
curius von Helmont (1618-99), Marcus Marci of Kronland (died 1676), who renewed 
the Platonic doctrine of ddew operatrices, and others, ' 
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Hieronymus Cardanus (1501-1578), mathematician, physi ician, and philosopher, 
followed Nicolaus Cusanus in blending theology with the dectrine of number. He 
ascribed to the world a soul, which he identified with light and warmth. Truth, he 
said, was accessible only to afew. He divided men into three classes: those who are 
' deceived but do not deceive, those who are deceived and who deceive others, and those 
who are neither deceived nor deceive. Dogmas useful for ends of public morals the 
State ought to maintain by rigid laws and severe penalties. When the people reflect 
Ki concerning religion, nothing but tumults can arise from it. (Only the openness with 
_which he confesses this doctrine is peculiar to Cardanus; as matter of fact; every 
- power ideally condemned, but still outwardly dominant, is acted upon it.) These 
laws, it is true, are not binding on the wise; for hiriselt Cardanus follows the prin- 
M Mevie: Trath is to be preferred before all things, nor is it wrong for the seke of truth 
_ to oppose the laws” (veritas omnibus anteponenda neque impium duaerim propter illam 
 adversari legibus). For the rest, Cardanus was a visionary, and full of puerile super- 
_ stitions. His opponent, Julius Cesar Scaliger (1484-1558), a pupil of Pomponatius, 
- judges him thus: ewm in quibusdam interdum plus homine sapere, in plurimis minus 
| giovis puero intelligerc, ‘in some things occasionally wiser than a man, but in most 

- things less intelligent than any boy.” 

Bernardinus Telesius (born at Cosenza 1508, died 2). 1588) became one of the found- 
ers of modern philosophy by undertaking to combat the Aristotelian philosophy, not in 
the interest of Platonism, or any other ancient system, but in the interest of natural 
science, founded on original investigation of nature; but for support in this undertak- 

ing he resorted to the ante-Socratic natural philosophy, and especially to that pro- 
i pounded (but only as doctrine of appearances) by Parmenides. Syllogisms were, in his 
- view, an imperfect substitute for sensation, in the matter of cognition. He founded 
at Naples a society of natural investigators, the Acaddmia Telesiana or Cosentina, after 
the model of which numerous other learned societies have been formed. 
Franciscus Patritius, born at Ulissa in Dalmatia in 1529, taught the Platonic philos- 
_ ophy at Ferrara in the years 1576- -93, and died at Rome in 1597. He blended Neo- 
_ Platonic with Telesian opinions. In his Discussiones Peripat. he explains and at the 
same time combats the Aristotelian doctrine. Many works attributed to Aristotle were 
considered by him as spurious. He entertained the wish that the Pope would employ 
his authority for the suppression of Aristotelianism, and in favor of the modified 
- Platonism, the doctrine of emanations of light, which he had developed. He trans- 
lated the commentary of Philoponus on the Metaphysics of Aristotle, and also Hermes 
Trismegistus and the Oracles of Zoroaster; his own doctrine was developed by him in 
the work entitled, Word de universis philosophia, ete. 
Among those who agreed with Telesius and Patritius in their opposition to the Aris- 
 totelian physics and metaphysics, and in the attempt to reforra these doctrines, were 
Petrus Ramus, the above-named ( § 109, p. 12) opponent of the Legic of Aristotle, and 
. who published (after the publication by his antagonist, Jac. Carpentarius, of a Deserip- 
tio universe. nature ee Aristotede, Par., 1562) Scholurum phys. br. octo, and Seholarum 
motaphys libr. quatuordecim ; also Sebastian Basso, author of Philosophie naturalis ado, 
Aristotdem libr. duodecim, and Claude Guillermet de Berigard (or Bauregard, who, 
about the year 1667, held a Professorship at Padua), in his work, Cireuli Pisani, ete. 
As Gassendi (above, § 109, p. 15), from Epicurus, so Sennert and Magnenus drew from 
Democritus in their endeavors for reform in the department of physics, while Maignan 
followed Empedocles. 
Among the above-named (109, pp. 10-15) Aristotelians, Andreas Czesalpinus (1519- 
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1603), who developed Averroistic Aristotelianism into pantheism, should here be again 
mentioned as an independent investigator, to whom animal and vegetable physiology 
are indebted for important enlargements. 

As a representative.of the Protestant Church, Nicolaus Taurellus (born 1047 at 
Mimpelgard, died at Altdorf in 1606) combated not only the Averroistic Aristotelian- 
ism of Cxsalpinus, but also Aristotelianism in general, and all human authority in 
philosophy (‘‘maximam philosophiea maculam inussit authoritas”), and undertook to 
frame a new body of doctrine, in which there should be no conflict between philosophi- 
cal and*theological truth. Taurellus will not, he says, while he believes as a Christian, 
think as a heathen, or be indebted to Christ for faith, but to Aristotle for intelligence. 
He holds that but for man’s fall philosophy would have sufficed (dicam uno verbo quod 
res est : st peccatum non esset, sola viguissct philosophia), but that in consequence of the 
fall, revelation became necessary, which completes philosophical knowledge by that 
which relates to the state of grace.. Taurellus regards the doctrine of the temporal and 
atomic origin of the world (conceived as first made up of uncombined atoms,—and this 
doctrine in opposition to the theory of the creation of the world from all eternity), as 
also the dogma of the Trinity, not (with the Aristotelians) as merely revealed and theo- 
logical, but (with Platonists) as also philosophically justifiable doctrines. But ‘his 
Christianity is confined to fundamental dogmas; he will not be called a Lutheran 
or a Calvinist, but a Christian. The appropriation of salvation through Christ is, in 
his view, the work of human freedom. Those who convince themselves that Christ 
died for them will be saved, and all others will be eternally damned. The triumph 
of philosophy emancipated from Aristotelianism and in harmony with theology, is 
celebrated by Taurellus in the work: Philosophie triumphus, and in other works. 
Schegk and his pupil and successor, Scherbius, the Altdorf Aristotelians, defended 
against Taurellus, as also against Ramus, the ‘Arictoveliat doctrine; but Goclenius, 
Professor at Marburg, although admitting some of the doctrines of Ramus into his 
logic, was favorably disposed toward Taurellus. In general, Taurellus found little 
sympathy among his contemporaries. Leibnitz esteemed him highly as a vigorous 
thinker, and compared him to Scaliger, the acute opponent of Cardanus. 

Carolus Bovillus (Charles Bouillé, born about 1470 or 1475, at Sancourt near Amiens, 
died about 1553, an immediate pupil of Faber Stapulensis, see above, § 109, p. 11) devel- 
oped a philosophico-theological system, catholic in spirit, and founded on the principles 
of Nicolaus Cusanus. 

Giordano Bruno, born in the year 1548 at Nola in the province of Naples, developed 
the doctrine of Nicolaus Cusanus in an anti-ecclesiastical direction. He was instructed 
in his youth in the humanities and in dialectic at Naples. He entered the Dominican 
Order, but quitted it upon arriving at convictions in conflict with the dogmatic teach- 
ings of the Church, and repaired to the Republic of Genoa, thence to Venice, and soon 
afterwards to Geneva, The reformed orthodoxy of Geneva, however, proved no more 
congenial to him than that of Catholicism, and leaving that city he went by way of 
Lyons to Toulouse, thence to Paris, and from Paris to Oxford and London, According 
to the theory of Falkson (@. Bruno, p. 289) and of Benno Tschischwitz (Shakespeare's 
JTamict, Halle, 1868), Shakespeare became acquainted with a comedy entitled @ Can- 
deajo, written by Bruno while residing in London (1583-1586), and perhaps with others 
of his writings, and derived from them some of the ideas—particularly on the subject 
of the indestructiblity of the material elements and the relativity of evil—which he 
expresses by the mouth of the Danish Prince. From London Bruno journeyed by way 
of Paris to Wittenberg, thence to Prague, Helmstadt, Frankfort-on-the-Main—where 
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he remained till 1591—Zurich, and Venice; here, on the 23d of May, 1592, having been 
‘denounced by the traitor Mocenigo, he was arrested by the Inquisition, and in 1593 was 
delivered to the Roman authorities. In Rome he suffered several years’ confinement 
in the dungeons of the Inquisition. At last, since he remained unmoved in his convic- 
' tions, and with noble fidelity to truth scornfully refused to be guilty of a hypocritical 
submission, he was condemned to the stake (with the customary mocking formula: 
‘* Delivered to the secular authorities with the request that they would punish him as 
mildly as possible and without effusion of blood”). Bruno replied to his judges: ‘I 
suspect that you pronounce.my sentence with greater fear than I receive it.” He was 
burned at Rome in the Campofiore on the 17th of February, 1600, a martyr to scien- 
tific convictions founded on the free investigations of the new epoch. Emancipated 
Italy has honored him with a statue, before which, on the 7th of January, 1865, the 
Papal Encyclica of December 8, 1864, was burned by students. With the Copernican 
system of the universe, whose truth had become certainty for him, he considered the 
dogmas of the Church to be incompatible. And indeed soon afterwards (March 5, 
1616) the Copernican doctrine, which had at first been not unfavorably received on the 
_ past of the ecclesiastical authorities, was described by the Index-Congregation as 
“false itka doctrina Pythagorica, Divinaque Scripture omnino adversans.” Brano’s 
astronomical views are an expansion of the Copernican doctrine. For him the universe 
is infinite in time and space; our solar system is one of innumerable worlds (for which 
_ doctrine he also cites the authority of Hpicurus and Lucretius), and God the original 
and immanent cause of the universe. Power, wisdom, and love are his attributes. The 
stars are moved, not by a prime mover (primus motor), but by the souls immanent in 
them. Bruno opposes the doctrine of a dualism of matter and form; the form, moving 
cause, and end of organic beings are identical not only with each other, but also with 
the constituent matter of the organisms; matter contains in herself the forms of 
‘things, and brings them forth from within herself. The elementary parts of all that 
exists are the minima or monads, which are to be conceived as points, not absolutely 
unextended, but spherical; they are at once psychical and material. The soul isa 
monad. It is never entirely without a body. God is the monad of monads; he is the 
Minimum, because all things are external to him, and at the same time the Maximum, 
since all things are in him. God caused the worlds to come forth out of himself, not 
by an arbitrary act of will, but by an inner necessity, hence without compulsion, and 
hence also freely. The worlds are nature realized, God is nature working. God is 
present in things in like manner as being in the things that are, or beauty in beautiful 
objects. Each of the worlds is perfect in its kind; there is no absolute evil. All indi- 
vidual objects are subject to change, but the universe remains in its absolute perfection 
ever like itself.—Inimically disposed towards Scholasticism, Bruno held in high honor 
the attempts at new speculation, which he found in the works of Raymundus Lullius 
and Nicolaus Cusanus. When treading on neutral ground in philosophy he often de- 
fended the art of Raymundus. Of Nicolaus Cusanus, from whom he took the prinet- 
pium coincidentie oppositorum, he speaks in his works in terms of great respect, not 
forgetting, however, to mention that Nicolaus, too, was hampered by his priest’s gown. 
He was pleased with the new path opened up by Telesius, but did not by personal and 
special investigations follow it himself. Bruno demands that, beginning with the low- 
est and most conditioned, we rise in our speculations by a regular ascent to the high- 
est, but he did not himself always proceed according to this method. It was his pecu- 
liar merit that he laid hold upon the first results of modern natural science, and with 
the aid of a powerful fancy combined them in a complete system of the universe, a 
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system corresponding with the spirit of modern science. Those works of Giordano 
Bruno, in which he chiefly develops his system, were written in Italian. Of these the 
most important is the Dela Causa, Principio ed Uno, Venice (or London), 1584; an 
abstract of this work is appended by F, H. Jacobi to his work on the doctrine of 
Spinoza ( Werke, vol. iv. Abth. 1). In the same year appeared the Dal’ Injinito Universo 
é Mond. Of bis Latin works the more important are : Jordanit Bruni de compendiosa 
architectura et complemento artis Lullit, Venice, 1580; Paris, 1582. De triplict minimo 
(i. e. on the mathematical, physical, and metaphysical Minimum) ¢ mensura lbrt 
quingue, Frank., 1591. De monade, numero a figura liber, item de immenso et infig- 
urabili & de innumerabilibus, seu de universo et mundis librt octo, Frank., 1591. 

Galileo Galilei (1564-1641) acquired by his investigation of the laws of falling 
bodies a lasting title to esteem not only as a physicist, but also as a speculative philoso- 
puer. Worthy of note are his maxims of method: independence of authority in mat- 
ters of science, dowvt, and the founding of inferences on observations and experiments. 

Thomas Campanella (born at Stilo in Calabria in 1568, died at Paris in 1689), 
althouga a Dominican of the strongest ecclesiastical sympathies and a zealot for a 
universal Catholic monarchy, did not, since he appeared as an innovator, escape sus- 
picion and perseoution. Accused of conspiring against the Spanish government, he 
was kept in strict confinement from 1599 to 1626, after which he passed three years in 
the prisons of the Romish Inquisition; finally released, he passed the last years of his 
life (1654-1639) at Paris, where he met with an honorable reception. Campanella 
recognizes a twofold divine revelation, in the Bible and in nature. In a Canzone 
(translated into German by Herder) he describes the world as the second book in which 
the eternal mind wrote down its own thoughts, the living mirror, which shows the 
reflection of God’s countenance; human books are but dead copies of life, and are 
full of error and deception. He argues especially against the study of nature from the 
works of Aristotle, and demands that (with Telesius) we should ourselves explore 
nature (De gentilismo non retinendo ; Utrum kecat novam post gentiles condere philoso- 
phiam ; Utrum liceat Aristoteli contradicere ; Utrum lceat jurare in verba magistrt, 
Par., 1636). The foundation of all knowledge is perception and faith; out of the lat- 
ter grows theology, out of the former, under scientific manipulation, philosophy, 
Campanella (ike Augustine and several Scholastics, especially Nominalists, and like 
Descartes subsequenily) sets out from the certainty which we have of our own exist- 
ence, seeking to deduce from it, first of all, the existence of God. From our notion of 
God he attempts to establish God’s existence; not, however, ontologically (like An- 
selm), but psychologically. As a finite being—so he reasons—I cannot myself have 
produced in me the idea of an infinite being, superior to the world; I can only have 
received it through the agency of that being, who therefore must really exist. This 
infinite being, or the Deity, whose ‘‘ primalities” are power, wisdom, and love, pro- 
duced in succession the ideas, angels, the immortal souls of men, space ‘and the world 
of perishable things, by mingling in increasing measures non-being with his pure being. 
All these existences have souls; there exists nothing without sensation. Space is 
animate, for it dreads a vacuum and craves replenishment. Plants grieve, when they 
wilt, and oxperience pleasure after refreshing rain. All the free movements of natural 
objects are the result of sympathy or antipathy. The planets revolve around the sun, 
and the sun itself around the earth. The world is God’s living image (:nundus est De 
iow statua), Campanella’s theory of the state (in the Civitas Solis) is founded on the 
Platonic ep, ; but the philosophers called to rule are regarded by him as priests, and 
80 (in his later works) this Platonic doctrine becomes the groundwork for the theory 
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of a universal rule of the Pope; he demands the subordination of the State to the 
Church, and such persecution of heretics as was practised by Philip II. of Spain. 

Setting out from the Alexandrism of Pomponatius, Lucilio Vanini, the Neapolitan 
(born about 1585, bummed at Toulouse in 1619), developed in his Amphitheatrum 
Mierne Providentie, and in his De admirandis nuture, etc., a naturalistic doctrine. 
Taat he affirmed his submission to the Church did not save him from a rather horrible 
than tragic doom. 

In Bngland it was Bacon of Verulam (1561-1626), above all others, that successfully 
conducted the contest against Scholasticism. Bacon-stands on the boundary-line 
between the period of transition and the period of modern times, but may—partly 
since he discarded the theosophic element and sought a methodology for the pure 
investigation of nature, and partly because of his essential connection with a new and 
essentially moder development-series, culminating in Locke—be more appropriately 
treated of below (§ 118). , 

The natural philosophy of all the thinkers thus far named contained more or 


_ lessof the theosophical element. -.Theosophy became predominant in the doctrines 


of Valentin Weigel and Jacob Bohme. Valentin Weigel (born in 1533 at Hayna, 
near Dresden, died after 1594; ‘cf. on him Jul. Otto Opel, Leipsic, 1864) shaped 
his doctrine after that of Nicolaus Cusanus and of Paracelsus, and in part after 
that of Caspar Schwenckfeld of Ossing (1490-1561), who aimed at the spiritualization 
of Lutheranism. In a similar relation to Weigel and Paracelsus stood the shoe- 
maker of Girlitz, Jacob Béhme (1575-1624), who by the idea—which dawned upon 
him in the midst of the dogmatic strife concerning original sin, evil, and free-will 
—of a “dark” negative principle in God (into which, in his hands, Eckhart’s doctrine 
of the unrevealable absolute became transformed), acquired philosophical significance, 
and, in particular, offered a welcome starting-point for the speculation of Baader, Schel- 
ling, and Hegel, who took up again this same idea. However, in the development of 
his theosophy Boéhme cither-seeks to minister solely to the ends of religious edification, 
or, when pretending to philosophize, proceeds fantastically, giving to chemical terms, 
which were not understood, psychological and theosophical significance, and identifying 
minerals with human feelings and divine personalities. 

Nicolo Macchiavelli (born at Florence in 1469, died 1527), author of the History of 
Florence from 1215 to 1494, introduced into the philosophy of law and politics an essen- 
tially modern principle, by setting forth as the ideal, which the statesman must seek by 
the most judicious means to attain, the independence and power of the nation, and, so 
far as compatible therewith, the freedom of the citizen. This principle was announced 
by him with special reference to the case of Italy. With a prejudiced enthusiasm for 
this ideal, Macchiavelli measures the value of means exclusively with reference to their 
adaptation to the ends proposed, depreciating that moral valuation of them which re- 
gards them in themselves and in relation to other moral goods. Macchiavelli’s fault lies 
not in the conviction (on which, among other things, all moral justification of war must 
be founded) that a means which involves physical and moral evils must nevertheless be 
willed on moral grounds, when the end attainable only through this means outweighs 
these evils by the physical and moral goods involved in it, but only in the narrowness of 
view implied in appreciating all means with sole reference to one end. This narrowness 
is the relatively necessary correlate to that extreme which was illustrated by represent- 
atives of the ecclesiastical principle, who estimated all human relations exclusively 
from the point of view of their relation to the doctrine of the Church, regarded as abso- 
‘Jute truth, and to the society of the Church, regarded as synonymous with the kingdom 
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of God. Macchiavelli makes war on the Church as the obstacle to the unity and free- 
dom of his country. He prefers before the Christian religion—which, he says, diverts 
the regard of men from political interests and beguiles them into passivity—the religion 
of Ancient Rome, which favored manliness and political activity. Macchiavelli’s custom 
of subordinating all else to the one end pursued by him, has impressed upon his differ- 
ent works a different character. Of the two sides of his political ideal, namely, civil 
freedom, and the independence, greatness, and power of the state, the former is made 
prominent in the Discorsi sopra la prima decade di Tito Livio, and the latter in II Prin- 
cipe, and that in such manner that in the Principe republican freedom is at least pro- 
visionally sacrificed to the absolute power of the prince. Still Macchiavelli reduces the 
discrepancy by distinguishing between corrupt and unhappy times, which need despotic 


remedies, and times when there exists that genuine public spirit which is the condition ° 


of freedom. ‘‘ Whoever reads with a shudder M.’s Prince should not forget that M. 
for long years previously had seen his warmly-loved land bleeding under the mercenary 
hordes of all nations, and that he in vain recommended, in a special work, the introduc- 
tion of armies of native militia’’ (Karl Kniess, Das moderne IKriegswesen, ein Vortrag, 
Berlin, 1867, p. 19). 

In free imitation of Plato’s ideal state, Thomas Morus (born at London 1480, behead- 
ed 1535) gave expression in fantastic form, in his work, De Optimo Reip., etc., to philo- 
sophical thoughts respecting the origin and mission of the state. He demands, among 
other things, equality of possessions and religious tolerance. 

The philosophy of law and the state among Catholics and Protestants in this period 
was substantially the Aristotelian, modified among the former by Scholasticism and 
canonical law, and among the latter especially by biblical doctrines. Luther has in view 
only the criminal law when he says (in an address to Duke John of Saxony): ‘If all 
men were good Christians there would be no necessity or use for princes, kings, lords, 
swords, orlaws. Tor, what good end could they serve ? The just man does of himself 
all and more than all that all laws require. But the unjust do nothing as they ought; 
for this.reason they need the law, to teach, force, and urge them on to do well.’”’ Me- 
lanchthon (in his Piilosophiw Moralis hibrt duo, 1538), Joh. Oldendorp (eicaywyr, sive ele 
mentiiris iniroductio juris naturals, gentium et civilis, Cologne, 1539), Nic. Hemming 
(De lege nature methodus apodictica, 1562, etc.), Benedict Winkler (Principiorum juris 
librd quingue, Leips., 1615), and others, found in the decalogue the outlines of natural 
law (jus naturaie), Hemming, in particular, in the second table of the law, the first 
being, according to him, of an ethical nature and relating to the vita spiritualis. (Olden- 
dorp’s, Hemming’s, and Winkler’s works on natural law are given in outline in y. Kal- 
tenborn’s work cited above.) As in ethics, so in the theory of law and politics, Protes- 
tants laid emphasis on the divine order, and Catholics, and more particularly Jesuits 
(such as Ferd. Vasquez, Lud. Molina, Mariana, and Bellarmin ; also Suarez and others), 
on the part of human freedom. The state is (like language), according to the Scho- 
lastico-Jesuitic doctrine, of human origin. Luther calls magistrates a sign of divine 
grace, for if uncontrolled the peoples of the earth would destroy each other by assas- 
sination and massacre. In their offices and in their secular government magistrates 
cannot be without sin, but Luther neither sanctions the resort to private vengeance on 
the part of those who have grievances, nor makes any mention of constitutional guar- 
anties, but simply directs us to pray to God for those in authority. The early Prot- 
estant doctrine was favorable to political absolutism, but was nevertheless conducive 
to the social and religious freedom of the individual. 

The merit of having vindicated the equal claim of all religious confessions to polit- 
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ical toleration, and of having founded the theories of natural law and of politics on 
ethnography and the study of history, belongs especially to Jean Bodin (born at Angers 
1580, died 1596 or 1597). His views on these topics are expressed in his Siz Livres de 
la publique, as also in his Juris Universi Distributio and his Colloquium Heptaplomeres 
“de abditis rerum sublimium arcanis (very recently for the first time published entire), 
The Colloguiwm is an unpartisan dialogue on the various religions and confessions, and 
in it the demand of tolerance for all is based. on the recognition, by the author, of the 

relative truth contained in each one of them. Bodin’s ethics rest on a deistic basis. 
Albericus Gentilis (born in 1551, in the district of Ancona, died, while a Professor 
‘at Oxford, in 1611) wrote among other works, De legationibus libri tres (Lond., 1585, 
_ete.), De jure belli tibri tres (Leyden, 1588, etc.), and De justitia bellica (1590). In these 
works he deduced the principles of legal right from nature, and particularly from hu- 
man nature; took his stand with More and Bodin in favor of tolerance, and among 
other things demanded that the commerce of the sea be made free. He thus became 

-a predecessor of Hugo Grotius. 

Hugo Grotius (Huig de Groot, born at Delft 1583, died 1645, at Rostock), by his 
work: dare liberum sew dejure, quod Batavis competit ad Indica commercia (Leyden, 
1409), in which, in order to vindicate the claim of the Netherlanders to free trade in 
the ast Indies, he develops philosophically the outlines of maritime law, and by his 
principal work, on Jurisprudence, De Jure Belli ct Pacis (Paris, 1625, 1632, etc.), con- 
‘tributed to the permanent advancement of the science of natural law, and founded 
fcieutifically the doctrine of international law, or the law of nations. As in the law of 
persons, so in that of nations, or international law, Grotius distinguishes between jus 
naturale and jus voluntariwm (or civie); the latter is based on positive provisions; the 
former flows with necessity from the nature of man. By the jus divinum Grotius un- 
derstands the precepts of the Old and New Testaments; from this he distinguishes 
the law of nature as a jus humanum, Man is endowed with reason and language, and 
‘therefore intended to live in society; whatever is necessary to the subsistence of so- 
‘ciety comes within the sphere of natural right (and also, whatever furthers the pleas- 
ures of social life belongs, as jus naturale laxius, within the sphere of natural right in 
the wider sense). It is on the basis of this principle of society that, in cuestions of 
‘matural right, reason decides, with whose affirmations tradition genorally agrees in 
civilized nations, furnishing in this sense an empirical criterion of natural right. Civil 
‘socicty rests on the free consent of its members, hence on contract. The right to 
punish belongs only in so far to the state, as the principle of the cus‘odia socictatis de- 
mands it: the object of punishment is not retribution (quia peccatum est), but simply 
the prevention of violations of the law by deterring and improving men (née peccetur). 
‘Grotius demands that all positive religions should be tolerated, and that those only 
who deny what mere Deism even admits, viz.,God and immortality, should not be 
tolerated. Still he defends in his De Veritate Meligionis Christiane (1619) the Christian 
dogmes common to the various confessions. The extensive biblical studies of Grotias 
‘(the fruits of which are communicated especially in the Annot. in N. 7., Amst., 1641- 
1645, etc., and Annot. in V. T., Par., 1644, etc.) are of great philological, exegetical, 
and historical value; the religious standpoint of the author is a wavering one, reten- 
‘tion in principle of faith in revelation, combined with an actual approximation to that 
critico-historical and rationalistic style of treatment which is incompatible with the 
‘continued existence of such faith, Chancellor Samuel Cocceji published in 1751; in 
five quarto volumes, his own and his father’s commentaries on Grot. de Jure Belli ae 
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SECOND DIVISION OF MODERN PHILOSOPHY. 
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PERIOD OF EMPIRICISM, DOGMATISM, AND SKEPTICISM AS RIVAL SYSTEMS. — 


8.112. The Second Division in the history of Modern Philosophy 
is characterized by the coexistence, in developed form and in relations 
of mutual antagonism, of Empiricism and Dogmatism, while Skep-— 
ticism attains to a more independent cect then in the tran-~ 
sitional period. According to the doctrine of, Empiricism, the only 
method of philosophical inquiry is experiment and the combination — 
of facts ascertained by experiment, and philosophical knowledge is © 
limited to the objects of experience. Dogmatism is the philosophy of 
those who believe themselves able in thought to transcend the limits — 
of all experience, and to demonstrate philosophically the fundamental 
doctrines of theology, in particular the doctrines of God’s existence 
and of the immortality of the human soul—and who have not, there-— 
fore, through critique of the faculty ef cognition, been brought to deny — 
the possibility of transcending in speculation the sphere of experience. 
The principle of Skepticism is universal doubt, or at least doubt with — 
regard to the validity of all judgments respecting. that which lies 
beyond the range of experience. It differs from the later Critical 
Philosophy in not recognizing, on the ground of a critique of the 
reason, the existence of a.province inaccessible, indeed, to human — 
reason, but whose existence is rendered sure on other grounds. 7 
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On the philosophy of this period, cf.—besides the sections relating thereto in the larger historical ‘ 
works cited above (pp. 1, 2), as also the Gesch. des 18. Jahrhunderts, by Schlosser, and other historical sod ‘ 
—especially Ludw. Feuerbach, Gesch, der neueren Philosophie von Baco bis Spinoza, Ansbach, 1833, 2d ed., 
1844, together with his works which relate especially to Leibnitz and Bayle; Damiron, Zssae sur Thist. de la ~ | 
philos, au XVIIme sicele, Par., 1846; Do. aw XVIIme siécle, Par., 1858-64. . q 

The foregoing definitions belong to Kant. The historic correctness of Kant’s — 
characterization of the types of philosophy which next preceded his own, may and 
must be admitted, even though Kant’s philosophical standpoint be no longer re- 
garded as philosophic truth or as the absolute standard of measurement for earlier 
systems. Kant’s Criticism does not restrict the means of knowledge in philoso- 
phy to experience; it only declares that the objects of that knowledge are contained — 
solely within the sphere of experience. 

It is true that Empiricism proceeds ‘‘ dogmatically” in this more general sense: 
that it founds itself on the belief that the objective world is not absolutely beyond the — 
reach of our faculties of knowledge, but that it is, on the contrary, cognizable so far 
as our experience reaches. But Empiricism does not for this reason fall within the 
definition of Dogmatism as above given—the definition which since Kant’s time it has 
been customary to connect with this word. Nor is ita more pertinent objection to 
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the above definitions, that the conception of Empiricism is rendered too narrow, being 
applicable only to the school which prevailed from Bacon to Locke; it applies no less 


_ to the Sensualism of Condillac and the Materialism of Holbach, by which philosophical 


knowledge was limited, in both form and context, to the Empirical. ‘ Realism” and 
‘* Idealism,” however, are terms of very indefinite and wavering signification, 

To the empirical school belong Bacon and Hobbes and several of their contem- 
poraries, Locke and the English and Scotch philosophers, whose doctrines, whether 
similar or opposed to his, were more or less nearly related to his doctrine, the 
French Sensualists and Materialists of the eighteenth century, and in part, also, the 
leaders of the Germans‘ clearing-up” period. The Coryphei of the dogmatic school 
were Descartes, Spinoza, and Leibnitz. Skepticism reached its culminating point in 


4 Hume. That Spinoza is to be classed among the -dogmatists, is correctly remarked by 
_ Kant, who, in a note to his essay entitled, ‘‘ Was heisst sich tim Denken orientiren ?”— 
says that Spinoza proceeded so dogmatically with reference to the cognition of super- — 


sensible objects, that he even vied with the mathematicians in the rigor of his demon- 


 strations. Cf. below, $ 120. 


Since the philosophers of these different directions exercised an important reciprocal , 
influence on each other, it is scarcely possible to present the whole history of each of 
the principal schools in uninterrupted sequence; the chronological order will, therefore, 
so far as ib corresponds with the genetical, be the more appropriate one. 


§ 118. Bacon of Verulam (1561-1626) stripped off from natural phi- 
losophy the theosophical character which it bore during the Transitional 


Period, and limited it in its method to experiment and induction. 


The fundamental traits of this method he made a part of the phi- 
losophic consciousness of mankind, as emancipated in its investiga- 
tions from the restriction to any particular department of natural 
science. Ile thus became the founder—not, indeed, of the empirical 


~ method of natural investigation, but—of the empirical line of modern 
philosophers. It was Raconts highest aim to increase the power of 


man by enlarging the range of his knowledge. Just as the art of 


' printing, pow der, and the compass had transformed civilized life, and 


given to Rodos times their superiority over all preceding ages, so 
through ever new and fruitful discoveries the new path once opened 
was to be consciously pursued still further ; whatever was conducive 
to this end was to be adopted and fostered, and that which would lead” 
away from it was to be avoided. Religious controversies, says Bacon, 
are pernicious. Let religion remain untouched, but let it not (after 
the manner of the Stholascn) be mixed up with science; the min- 
gling of science with religion leads to unbelief, and the raises of 


religion with science, to extravagance. The mind must be freed from 


superstition and from prejudice of every kind, in order that, as a 

perfect mirror, it may so apprehend things as thoy are. Waowisdse 

must begin with experience. It should set out with observation and 
g 


% 
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experiment, whence through induction it should rise methodically 
first to propositions of inferior, and then to others of higher generality, 
in order finally from these to redescend to the particular, and to arrive 
at discoveries which shall increase the power of man over nature. 
Bacon’s historical significance arises from the following facts: that he 
indicated some of the essential ends and means of modern culture; 
that he vigorously—though one-sidedly—emphasized the value of 
genuine self-acquired knowledge of nature; that he overthrew the 
Scholastic method of beginning in philosophy with conceptions and 
principles supposed to be given by the reason or by divine revela- 
tion, and with it the disputatious, inexperimental science which was 
founded on this method; and that he indicated the fundamental 
_ features of the method of experimental, and inductive inquiry. 

The development by Bacon in detail of the principles of his 
method, though containing some important merits, was in many 
respects a failure; and his attempts by personal investigation to apply 
in practice the method for which he had found the most general 
philosophical expression, were rude, and not to be compared with 
the achievements of earlier and contemporaneous investigators of 
nature. Bacon narrowly over-estimated the importance of the ma- 
terial elements of civilization. He attempted to supply the want of 
religious and moral culture on his own part, by an unconditional 
submission to dogmas to which he was himself indifferent, and by 
seeking after power with little reference to the means which he might 
employ. For this he paid the penalty in disgraceful weakness of 
character. : 

Hobbes (1588-1678), the political philosopher and friend of Bacon, 
developed, in application of Bacon’s principles, a theory of the state 
as founded on the unconditional subordination of all actions and even 
of all opinions to the will of an absolute monarch. Ignoring the 
power of public spirit in political affairs, whereby the union of free- 
dom and unity is rendered possible, Hobbes regarded this form of 
absolutism as the only means by which it was possible for man to 
emerge from his natural state, a state of universal war. Hobbes’ 
older contemporary, Herbert of Cherbury, founded a form of ration- 
alism, the basis of which was a universal religion, or religion of na- 
ture, formed by abstraction from the positive religions, and regarded 
as containing alone the elements of all religion. In the next-succeed- 
ing period there prevailed among the English philosophers a renewed 
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Platonism, equally remoyed from the Aristctelianism of the Scho- 


lastics and from the naturalism of Hobbes, but friendly to mysticism 
and in. part also to Cartesianism. Some, like Joseph Glanville, 
favored skepticism in science, in order to assure religious faith against 
all attacks. 


‘The first draught of Bacon’s work, De Dignitate et Augmentis Scientiarwm, was written in English, and 
published under the title, The Tivo Books of Francis Bacon on the Proficience and Advancement of Learning, 
Divine and Human, Jond., 1605. The Latin version, much more full and elaborate, appeared, ibid. 1623, 
Leyden, 1652, Strasburg, 1654, etc., and in the German transl. of Joh. Herm. Pfingsten, Pesth, 1783. In the 
year 1612 appeared the work, Cogitata et Visa, which was subsequently worked over into the NVovwm Or- 
ganum Scientiarum, first publ., London, 1620, and very frequently since then; recently, Leipsic, 1887 and 
1839; translated into German by G. W. Bartholdy, Berlin, 1793, and by Briick, Leipsic, 1830. The Zssays, 
Moral, Economical, and Political, which appeared first in 1597, have in recent times been edited (not to men- 
tion other editions) by W. A. Wright (Lond. 1862), and Rich. Whately (6th ed., Lond. 1864 [reprinted at 
New York.—Tr.]); their title in the Latin translation is Serymones Fideles. Bacon’s Works, collected by 
William Rawlay, and accompanied with a biography of Bacon, were published at Amst., in 1663, and at Frank- 
fort-on-the-M., 1665; a completer edition was that of Mallet, likewise accommpanicd with a biography, Lond. 
1740 and 1765. atin editions of his Works have appeared at Frankf., 1666, Amst., 1684, Leips., 1694, Ley- 
den, 1696, and Amst., 1780. French ed. by F. Riaux: Cuvres de Bacon, Paris, 1852. The most recent edi- 
tions of his Works are those of Montague, London, 1625-34, Henry G. Bohn, London, 1846, and R. L. Ellis, J. 
Spedding, and D. D. Heath, London, 1858-59, with a supplement (Vols. VIII. and IX, of the Works) entitled : 
The Letters and Life of Francis Bacon, including all his occasional Works, newly collected, revised and set in 
chronological order, with a commentary biographical and historical, by James Spedding, London, 1862-68. Of 
the numerous works on Bacon may be mentioned the following: Analyse de la philosophie du chancellier 


_ Francois Bacon, avec sa vie, Leyden, 1756 and 1778; J. B. de Vauzelles, Histoire de la vie et des ouvrages de 


Ty, Bacon, Paris, 1833; Jos. de Maistre, Bxamen de la philosophie de Bacon, Par., 1836, 7th ed., Lyons, and 
Paris, 1865, 8th ed., ébid., 1868; Macaulay, in the Hdinb. Review, 1837, translated into German by Bilau, 
Leips., 1850; John Campbell, The Lives of the Lord Chancellors of England, vol. I1., London, 1845, chap. 513 
M. Napier, Lord Bacon and Six Walter Raleigh, Cambridge, 1853; Charles de Rémusat, Bacon, sa vie, son 
temps, sa philosophie et son influence jusquw a nos jours, 2d ed., Par., 1858, new edition, 1868; Kuno Fischer, 
Franz Baco von Verulam, die Realphilosophie und ihr Zeitaiter, Leipsic, 1856, translated into English by John 
Oxenford, London 1857; cf. J. B. Meyer, B.’s Utilismus nach K. Fischer, Whewell und Ch. de Rémusat, in 
the Ztschr. f. Ph. u. ph. Krit., N. S. Vol. 26, 1860, pp. 242-247; K. F. H. Marx, Franz B. und das letzte Ziel 
der Gratlichen Kunst, in the Abh. der k. Ges. der Wiss, zu Gottingen, Vol. 1X., 1860; C. L. Craik, Lord Bacon, 
his Writings and his Phiiosophy, new edition, London, 1860; H. Dixon, The Personal History of Lord Bacon, 
Srom unpublished letters and documents, London, 1861, an attempt to defend the character of Bacon, to which 
reply was made in Lord Bacon's Life and Writings, an Answer to Mr. H, Dixon's Pers, Hist. of L. B., Lon- 
don, 1861; Adolf Lasson, Montaigne und Bacon, in the Archiv f. neuere Spr. wu, Litt., XXXI., pp. 259-276, 
Ueber B.'s wissenschaftliche Principien, Programm der Louisenst. Realschule zu Berlin, Autumn 1860; 
Justus von Liebig, Ucber Francis Bacon von Verulam und die Methode der Naturforschung, Munich, 1863. 
Lasson and Licbig dispute (in part after the precedent set by Brewster, Whewell, and others) the opinion that 
Bacon either founded, practised, or even properly indicated the method of modern natural investigation. That 
which both of them censure in Bacon, is.almost’ without exception justly censured; but his positive merits, the 
emphasis laid by him on natural science as a valuable element of general civilization, and his designation of the 
general principles of inductive inquiry, have been with equal justice emphasized by others. C. Sigwart, Hin 
Philosoph una ein Naturforscher uber B., in Haym’s Preuss. Jahrb., Vol. XII., No. 2, August, 1863; cf. his 
answer to a rejoinder by Liebig publ. in the Augsb. Alig. Zeitung, in Preuss. Jahrb., XITI., No. 1, Jan. 1864; 
Heinr. Bbhmer, Ueber B. und die Verbindung der Philosophie mit der Naturwiss., Erlangen, 1864 (1863). EH. 
Woblwill, B. v. V. und die Geschichte der Naturwissenschaft, in the D. Jahrb. f. Pol. u. Litt., Vol. TX., No. 
8, Dec., 1863, und Vol. X., No. 2, Febr., 1864. George Henry Lewes says, in his work on Aristotle, p. 113 
(London, 1864, German transl. by Carus, Leipsic, 1865) ; ‘‘ Grandly as Bacon traces the various streams of error 
to their sources, he is himself borne along by these very streams, whenever he quits the position of a critic and 
attempts to investigate the order of nature for himself.” Alb, Desjardins, De jure apud Franciscum B., Par., 
1862; Const. Schlottmann, B.’s Lehre von den Idolen und ihre Bedeutung fir die Gegenwart, in Gelzer’s 
Prot. Monatsbl., Vol. 21, Febr. 1863; Th. Merz, B.’s Stellung in der Culturgeschichte, in Gelzer’s Prot. Mo- 
natsbl., Vol. 24, No. 8, Sept. 1864; H. v. Bamberger, Ueber B. v. V. bes. vom medicinischen Standpunkie, 
Wiirzourger Gratulationsschrift zum b50Gahrigen Tubildum der Universitdt zu Wien, Wiirzburg, 1865, 
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Ed. Chaigne et Ch. Sedail, /’Infiuence des travaux de B. d. V. e de Descartes sur la marche de 
Pesprit humain, Bordeaux, 1865; Karl Griminger, Liebig wider Baco, (G.—Pr.), Basel, 1866. Aug. Dorner, 
De Baconis Philosophia (Inaug. Dissert.), Berlin, 1867. 

The Works of Hobbes, in collection made by himself, were published in Latin, Amst., 1668; the first 
English complete edition of his moral and political Works appeared at London, in 1750. [Complete works, 
Molesworth cd., 16 vols., Lond., 1839-1855,] Notices respecting the life of Hobbes are found partly in his. 
own writings, particularly in his Autobiography (The Life of Thomas Hobbes, written by himself in a Latin 

Poem, and translated into English, Lond., 1680), and partly in the compilation published by Richard 
Bathurst, entitled: Th. MZ. Angli Malmesburiensis vita, Carolopoli apud Lleutherium Anglicum, 1681; 
among the historians of philosophy Buhle treats minutely of the life, works, and doctrine of Hobbes, Gesch. 
der neweren Philosophie, Vol. I1I., Gitt., 1802, pp. 225-825, A monograph on his theory of the state, written 
by Heinrich Nitscheler, has been published by Kym, Ziirich, 1865. 

Francis Bacon, son of Nicholas Bacon, the Keeper of the Cheat Seal of England, 
was born at London on the 22d of January, 1561. He studied at Cambridge, passed ' 
two years in Paris as companion of the English ambassador, and afterwards practised 
law. Thus prepared, he entered Parliament in 1595, and became in 1604 the salaried 
legal adviser of the crown, in 1617 Keeper of the Great Seal, in 1619 Lord Chancellor 
and Baron of Verulam, and in 1620 Viscount of St. Albans, But in 1621, having been 
condemned by Parliament for receiving bribes, he was deprived of all his offices. and 
thenceforward he lived in retirement at Highgate until his death, which took place 
April 9, 1626. 

Bacon’s plan for the reorganization of the sciences embraced, in the first place, 
a general review of the whole field of the sciences (or the globus tntellectualis), next the 
Gogtrine of method, and finally the exposition of the sciences themselves and their 
application to new discoveries. Accordingly the general work to which Bacon gives the 
name of Jnstauratio Magna begins with the treatise De Dignitate et Augmentis Scientia- 
rum. To this is joined, as the second principal part, the Novwm Organon. But to 
the ex <position of natural history (which Bacon regards as vere inductionis suppellex sive 

Sylva) and to the explanation of natural phenomena, as also to the work of furnishing 
a catalogue of inventions already made and directions for the discovery of new ones, ° 
Bacon only made isolated and incomplete contributions. The Syloa Sylvarum (collec- 
tion of collections of materials) sive Historia Naturalis, first published after his 
death, is his most important work on Natural History, as is, in the department of 
the interpretation of nature, his theory that heat is a species of motion (namely, 
expansive motion, whose tendency is to ascend, which extends through the more 
diminutive parts of bodies, is checked and driven back, and takes place with a cer- 
tain rapidity). 

History, according to Bacon, rests on the faculty of memory, poetry on the imagination, 
and philosophy or science proper on the understanding. Bacon divides history into His- 
toria Civilis and Naturalis, In connection with the former he mentions especially, as 
desiderata, the history of literature and the history of philosophy. Poetry he divides 
into epic, dramatic, and allegorico;didactic. Philosophy has for its objects God, man, 
and nature (Philosophie objectum triplex : Deus, natura et homo ; pereutit autem natura 
intelectum nostrum radio directo, Deus autem propter medium inequale radio tantum 
refracto, ipse vero homo sibimet ipsi monstratur et exhibetur radio reflewo), Tn so far as 
our knowledge of God is derived from revelation, it is not knowledge, but faith; but? 
natural or philosophical theology is incompetent to ground any affirmative knowledge, 
although it is sufficient for the refutation of atheism, since the explanation of nature 
by physical causes is incomplete without recourse to divine providence, Says Bacon: 

‘Slight tastes of philosophy may perchance move one to atheism, but fuller draughts 
lead back to religion” (leves gustus in philosophia movere forttose ad atheismum, sed 
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pleniores haustus ad retigionem reducere). As is God, so also, according to Bacon, is the 
spirit (spiraculum), which God has breathed into man, scientifically incognizable; only 
the physical soul, which is a thin, warm, material substance, is an object of scientific 
_ knowledge. Philosophia prima or scientia universalis develops the conceptions and 
' principles which lie equally at the foundation of all parts of philosophy, such as the 
conceptions of being and non-being, similarity and difference, or the axiom of the 
equality of two magnitudes which are cach equal to a third. The object of natural 
philosophy is either the knowledge, or the application of the knowledge of the laws of 
nature, and is accordingly either speculative or operative. Speculative natural philoso- 
phy, in so far as it considers efficient causes, is physics; in so far as it considers ends, 
it is metaphysics. Operative natural philosophy, considered as the application of 
_ physics, is mechanics; as the application of metaphysics, it is natural magic. Mathe- 
~ matics is a science auxiliary to physics. Astronomy should not only construe phe- 
nomena and their laws mathematically, but explain them physically. (But by his re- 
jection of the Copernican system, which he regarded as an extravagant fancy, and by 
undervaluing mathematics, Bacon closed the way against the fulfilment by astronomy 
of the latter requirement.) The philosophical doctrine of man considers man either in 
his isolation, or as a member of society; it includes, therefore, anthropology ( philosophia 


— humana) and politics (philosophia civilis). Anthropology is concerned with the human 


i ‘body and the human soul. Psychology relates, first of all, to sensations and motions, 
and to their mutual relation. Bacon ascribes to all the elements of bodies perceptions, 
which manifest themselves by attractions and repulsions. The (conscious) sensations 
of the soul are, according to Bacon, to be distinguished from mere perceptions, and he 


demands that the nature and ground of this difference be more precisely investigated. 


After anthropology follows logic, or the doctrine of knowledge, whose end is truth, 

and ethics, or the doctrine of the will, whose object is the good (the welfare of the 
individual and of the community ;—logica ad illuminationts puritatem, ethica ad libere 
voluntatis directionem servit). As the hand is the instrument of instruments, and the 

human soul the form of forms, so these two sciences are the keys of all others. The 
object of ethics is ‘* internal goodness” (donitas interna), that of politics (philosophia 
ciwilis) is ‘external goodness in intercourse, business, and government” (bonitas externa 
én conversationibus, negottis et regimine sive imperio). Bacon demands that politics 
should not be treated of by mere school-philosophers, nor by partial jurists, but by 
statesmen. 

Bacon develops the doctrine of method in the Nowwm Organon. He desires to 
show how we may attain that knowledge of the laws of nature, the practical ap- 
plication of which augments the power of man over nature (Armbitio (saptentis) 
reiquis sanior atque augustior est: humani generis ipstus potentiam et imperium 
in rerum universitatem instaurare ct amplificare conari artibus et scientiis, cujus que- 
dem potenti et imperti usum sana deinde rédigio gubernet.—Physict est, non dis- 
putando adversarium, sed naturam operando vincere). Science is the image of 
reality (Scientia nihil aliud est, quam veritatis imago ; nam veritas essendi et veritas 
cognoscendi idem sunt, nec plus a se invicom differunt, quam radius directus ot 
radius reflecus.—Ha demum est vera philosophia, que mundi tpstus voces quam fide- 
lissime reddit et veluti dictante mundo conscripta est, nec quidquam de proprio addit, 
sed tantum tterat et resonat). 

In order faithfully to interpret nature, man must first of all rid himself of the 
Idols (phantoms), ¢. ¢. of the false notions, which flow, not from the nature of the 
Objects to be known, but from man’s own nature. The deceptive modes of mental 
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representation (in particular the anthropomorphisms), which are founded in every 
man’s nature, ¢. g. the substitution in physics of final causes for efficient causes, 
are called by Bacon ‘‘idols of the tribe,” those arising from individual peculiarities, 
‘idols of the cave,” those caused by human intercourse through the aid of language, 
‘“idols of the forum,” and those which are the result of tradition, ‘‘idols of the 
theatre.” The doctrine of the idols in Bacon’s New Organon has a similar significance 
to that of the doctrine of fallacies in Aristotle’s logic; in the doctrine of the ‘‘idols of 
the tribe” the fundamental idea of Kant’s Critique of the Reason is, in a certain 
measure, anticipated. 

The mind purified from zdola must, in order to arrive at the knowledge of nature, 
take its stand on experience, yet should not confine itself to mere experiences, but 
should combine them methodically. We should not, like the spiders, which draw their 
threads from themselves, derive our ideas merely from ourselves, nor should we, like the 
ants, merely collect, but we should, like the bees, collect and elaborate. First, facts must 
be established by observation and experiment; then these facts must be clearly arranged ; 
and finally, by legitimate and true induction, we must advance from experiments to 
axioms, from the knowledge of facts to the knowledge of laws. That induction which 
Aristotle and the Scholastics taught, Bacon describes as tnductio per enumerationem 
simplicem,; and adds that it lacks the methodical character (which Bacon himself rather 
seeks, than really attains). Together with the positive instances, the negative in- 
stances must be considered, and differences of degree should be marked and defined; 
cases of decisive importance are as prerogative instances to receive especial attention ; 
from the particular we should not at once hurry on, as if on wings, to the most gen- 
eral, but should advance first to the intermediate propositions, those of inferior general- 
ity, which are the most fruitful of all. Although Bacon demands also the regress from 
axioms to new experiments, especially to inventions, he yet holds the syllogism, in 
which Aristotle recognized the methodical instrument of deduction, in light esteem; 
the syllogism, he says, cannot come down to the delicacy of nature, and is useful as an 
organon of disputation rather than of science. This erroneous estimate of the scientific 
value of the syllogism coheres most intimately with Bacon’s low appreciation of mathe- 
matics. The theory of induction was materially advanced by Bacon, although not 
completely and purely developed; but the doctrine of deduction did not receive from 
him its dues. In his high estimation of the value of experiments, Bacon followed 
especially Telesius. 

Bacon held that upon the methodical basis furnished by him not only natural, but also 
moral and political science must be established. But to these latter sciences his only 
contributions were in the form of pregnant aphorisms—imitated frequently from Mon- 
taigne—but not in the form of a coherent development of doctrine. An attempt to 
explain civil government from the point of view of natural law was made by Bacon’s 
younger contemporary and friend, Thomas Hobbes. 

Born on the 5th of April, 1588, at Malmesbury, and the son of a country clergyman, 
Thomas Hobbes studied, at Oxford, especially the Aristotelian logic and physics, and 
adopted the nominalistic doctrine. In his twentieth year he became a tutor and com- 
panion in the house of Lord Cavendish, the subsequent Harl of Devonshire, with whom 
he travelled in France and Italy. After his return he became a personal friend of 
Bacon. In the year 1628 he translated Thucydides into English, with the expressed 
intention of producing a dread of democracy. Soon afterwards he studied at Paris mathe- 
matics and the natural sciences, in which he subsequently instructed King Charles NS 
at Paris he was in constant intercourse with Gassendi and the Franciscan monk, Mer- 
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senne. Hobbes appreciated in their full worth the doctrines of Copernicus, Kepler, 
Galileo, and Harvey. Not long before the opening of the Long Parliament (1640), he 
wrote in England the works entitled On Human Nature and De Corpore Politico, but did 
_ not at once publish them. At Paris he wrote his chief works: Hlementa philos. de 
Cive (first published -at Paris, 1642, then enlarged and republished, Amst., 1647, and in 
_ the French translation of Sorbiere, 1649), and Leviathan, or the Matter, Form, and Author- 
tty of Government (London, 1651, in Latin, Amst. , 1668, in German, Halle, 1794 and 1795). 
In 1652 Hobbes returned to England, having by his Leviathan made enemies of both Cath- 
_ olics and Protestants. At London appeared the works: Hwman Nature, or the Fundamen- 
tal Hlements of Policy 4650), De corpore politico, or the Elements of Law, Moral and 
Political (1650), Questiones de hibertate, necessitate et casu (1656), and Hlementorum philoso- 
pliasectio prima: de corpore (in English, London, 1655), Sectio secunda: de homine (in 
English, London, 1658; both sections in Latin, Amst., 1668, in Hobbes’ own collection 
of his Works); Sectio tertia was the De Cive. Hobbes died at Hardwicke, December 

4, 1679. 
i Hobbes defines philosophy as the knowledge of effects or phenomena by their causes, 
and of causes from their observed effects by means of legitimate inferences ; its end is 
that we may foresee effects, and make a practical use of this foresight in our 


lives. Hobbes thus agrees with Bacon in assigning to philosophy a practical end, but 


has, however, rather its political application than technical inventions in view. He 


shares Bacon’s mechanical conception of the world. He defines reasoning as but a 


method of addition and subtraction. He differs, however, from Bacon, in recom- 
mending the employment in philosophy not only of the methodus resolutiva sive analy- 
tica, but also of the methodus compositiva sive synthetica, of whose value his mathe- 
- matical studies especially had made him cognizant. Hobbes declares that philosophy 
has to do only with bodies; but with him whatever is bodily is substantial: the two 
conceptions are identical; a substance not a body is nothing. Bodies are natural or 
artificial, and of the latter the political body (the organism of the State) is the most 
important. Philosophy is accordingly either natural or civil, Hobbes begins with 
philosophia prima, which reduces itself for him to a complex of definitions of funda- 
mental conceptions, such as space and time, thing and quality, cause and effect. This 
is followed by physics and anthropology. Bodies are composed of small parts, which 
are yet not to be conceived as absolutely indivisible. Of matter absolutely unde- 
termined there is none; the universal conception of matter is a mere abstraction from 
definitely determined bodies. Hobbes reduces all real processes to motions. That 
which moves another thing must itself be moved, at least in its diminutive parts, 
whose motion can be communicated to distant bodies only through media; no 
direct effects are produced at a distance. The senses of animals and men are 
affected by motions, which are transmitted inwards to the brain, and from there 
to the heart; a reaction then sets in from the heart, expressing itself in a re- 
gressive motion and in sensation. The qualities. apprehended by the senses 
(colors, sensations of sound, etc.) exist consequently only in the sensitive being; 
in the bodies which, through their motions, occasion these sensations, the like 
qualities do not exist; matter, however, is not incapable of sensation and thought. 
All knowledge grows out of sensations. After sensation, there remains behind the 
memory of it, which may reappear in consciousness. The memory of objects once 
perceived is aided and the communication of the same to others made possible by 
signs, which we connect with our mental representation of these objects; for this 
purpose words are especially useful. The same word serves as a sign for numerous 
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similar objects, and thereby acquires that character of generality which belongs only 
to words, aud never to things. It depends on us to decide what objects we will 
always designate by the same word; we announce our decision by means of the 
definition, All thinking is a combining and separating, an adding’and subtracting of 
mental representations ; to think is to reckon. 

Hobbes does not regard man as (like the bee, ant, etc.) a social being by natural 
instinct (Cov moditiKdyv), but describes the natural state of men as one in which all are 
at war with each other. But so unsatisfactory is this state, that it becomes necessary 
‘to emerge from it through a stipulated submission of all to the authority of an 
absolute ruler, to whom all render unconditional obedience, and from whom in return. 
‘all receive protection, thereby, and thus alone, insuring the possibility of a really 
human existence. Outside of the State is found only the dominion of the pas- 
sions, war, fear, poverty, filth, isolation, barbarism, ignorance, savagery; while in 
the State is found the dominion of reason, peace, security, riches, ornament, so- 


ciability, elegance, science, and good-will. (This shows that the assertion is false, 


that Hobbes’ State is ‘‘ without all ideal and ethical elements,” and aims only at 
security of life and sensual well-being.) The ruler may be a monarch or an assem- 
bly; but monarchy, as involving the stricter unity, is the more perfect form. 
With the social life of the State are connected the distinctions of right and wrong, 
virtue and vice, the good and the bad. What the absolute power in the State sanc- 
tions is good, the opposite is bad. The right of the State to punish flows from its 
right. of self-conservation. Punishment should be inflicted, not for past wrong, but 
with a view to future good; the fear of punishment should be such as to outweigh 
the pleasure which may be expected from an act forbidden by the State, and by this 
principle the degree of punishment should be determined. Religion and superstition 
are the same in this respect, that they are both the fear of invisible powers, whether 
imaginary, or believed in on the faith of tradition. The fear of those invisible powers, 
which the State recognizes, is religion ; that of powers not thus recognized, is super- 
stition. To oppose one’s private religious convictions to the faith sanctioned by the 
‘ State is a revolutionary act, tending to dissolve the bands of the State. Conscientious- 
ness consists in obedience to the ruler. 

From the contract-theory (which, indeed, not so much describes the historical eri- 
gin of the State as proposes an ideal norm for the appreciation of existing conditions), 
opposite results could be deduced with equal and even greater consistency, as shown 
by the doctrines subsequently propounded by Spinoza, Locke, Rousseau, and 
others. 

Other thinkers in this and the next-following period did not go so far as to deny 
(with Hobbes) the intrinsic justification of all religion, but stopped at the idea of a 
religion which was to be founded on reason alone. The most notable of these was 
Hobbes’ elder contemporary, Lord Edward Herbert of Cherbury (1581-1648), who as 
a politician stood on the side of the Parliamentary opposition. His principal work is 
entitled : Tructatus de veritate prout distinguitur a revelatione, a verisimili, a possibili et 
a falso (Paris, 1624, etc.); he also wrote De religione gentilium errorumque apud cos causis, 
(Part I., London, 1645; the completed work London, 1663, and Amst., 1670), De re- 
ligione Laie, and historical works. He assumes that all men agree in certain common 
notions (communes notitiv), and’demands that these should serve as criteria in all 
religious disputes. His doctrine, as also that of later free-thinkers (of whom, in par- 
ticular, Victor Lechler treats in detail in his Gesch. des engl. Deismus, Stuttg. and Tib., 
1841) [cf. John Leland, View of Deistical writers, Lond. , 2d ed., 1755], is of more import- 
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ance for the history of religion than for the history of philosophy. Of. Ch. de 
Rémusat, Lord Herbert de Cherbury, Revue des deux mondes VIT., livr. 4, 1854. 


Until the time of Locke, Empiricism had not won the supremacy in the English 


schools; Scholasticism was confined within narrower limits, but chiefly in the interes’ 


either of Skepticism, or of a renewed Platonism, Neo- Pilon: or Mysticism. The 
‘philosophy of Skepticism was supported by J scent Glanville (Gonnt Chaplain to Charles 
the.Second; died 1630), who in his works, Scepsis Soient! ‘fica, or Confest Ignorance the 
Way to Science, an Essay of the Vunity of Dogmatizing and Confident Opinion (London, 


1665), and De Incrementis Sctentiarum (London, 1670), opposed, particularly, Aristo- 


' telian and Cartesian dogmatism; he observes that we do not experience, but only infer 
causality, and that not with certainty (nam non sequitur necessarto, hoe est post wud, 


ergo propter iiud). The most distinguished of the Platonists of this period was Ralph 
Oudworth (1617-1688), :who combated the atheism which Hobbes’ doctrine had favored, 


vindicated the right of final causes to a place in physics, and assumed in explanation 


_ of organic growth a formative energy, a plastic nature. His principal work is, The 


“Prue Intellectual System of the Universe, wherein all the Reason and the Philosophy of 


| Atheism is Confuted (London, 1678 and 1748; translated into Latin by Joh. Laut. 
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'Mosheim, Jena, 1733, and Leyden, 1773). Sam. Parker (died 1688) also combated 


_ the atomistic physics, and in his Tentamina physico-theologica (Lond., 1669, 1673) and 
‘other works founded the belief in God’s existence chiefly on the marks of desigh mani- 
fest in the structure of natural objects. Henry More (1614-87; Operw philosophica, 
London, 1679) combined Platonism with Cabalism. Theophilus Gale (1628-77; 
Philosophia universatis, and Aula deorum gentilium, Lond., 1676) derived ail knowledge 
of God from revelation, and his son, Thomas Gale (Opuscula mythologica, etc., Cam- 
bridge, 1682), edited documents of theological poetry and philosophy. John Pordage 
(1625-98), Thomas Bromley (died 1691), pupil of the former, and others followed the 


line of speculation marked out by Jacob Boehme. 


§ 114. At the head of the dogmatic (or rationalistic) development- 
series in modern philosophy stands the Cartesian doctrine. René Des- 
eartes (1596-1650) was educated in a Jesuits’ school, was led by com- 
paring the different notions and customs of different nations and parties, 
by general philosophical meditations, and more especially by his observa- 


‘tion of the great remoteness of all demonstrations in philosophy and other 
disciplines from mathematical certainty, to doubt the truth of all pro- 


positions received at second hand. Le accordingly conceived the re- 
solution to set aside all presuppositions, and to seek, with no aid but 
that of his own independent thought, for assured convictions. The only 
thing, reasoned Descartes, which, though. all else be questioned, can- 
not be doubted, is doubt itself, and, in general, thought viewed in its 
widest sense as the complex of all conscious psychical processes. But 
my thinking presupposes my existence : cogito, ergo sum. I find in 


‘me the notion of God, which I cannot have formed by my own power, 


since it involves a higher degree of reality than belongs to me; it must 
have for its author God Hirneale, who stamped it upon my fel just 
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as the architect impresses his stamp on his work. God’s existence 
follows also from the very idea of God, since the essence of God in- — 


volves existence—eternal and necessary existence. Among the attri- 
bates of God belongs truthfulness (weracitas). God cannot wish to 
deceive ine; therefore; all that which I know clearly and | distinctly 
must be true. All error arises from my misuse of the freedom of my 
will, in that I prematurely judge of that which I have not yet clearly and 
fisinetly. apprehended. I can clearly and distinctly apprehend the 
soul as a thinking substance, without representing it to myself as ex- 
tended ; thot oh involves no predicates that are connected with ex- 
tension. I must, on the other hand, conceive all bodies as extended 


substances, and as such believe them to be real, because I can by the — 


aid of mathematics obtain a clear and distinct knowledge of extension 
and am at the same time clearly conscious of the dependence of my sen- 
sations on éxternal, corporeal causes. Figure, magnitude, and motion 
belong, as modes of extension, to external eee but the sensations of 
color, sound, heat, ete., like pleasure and pain, exist only in the soul and 
not in Stl onie: The soul and the body are connected and they 
interact, the one upon the other, only at a single point, a point within 
the brain, the pineal gland. Descartes considered body and spirit 
as constituting a dualism of perfectly heterogeneous entities, separated 
in nature by an absolute and unfilled interval. Hence the interaction 
between soul and body, as asserted by him, was inconceivable, although 
supported, in his theory, by the postulate of divine assistance. Hence 
Geulinx, the Cartesian, developed the theory of occasionalism, or the 
doctrine that on the occasion of each psychical process God effects the 


corresponding motion in the body, and vice vers’, while Malebranche | 


propounded the mystical doctrine, that we see all things in God, who 
is the place of spirits. 


Of the Works which Descartes published the earliest was the Discowrs de la méthode pour bien conduire. 


sa raison et chercher la vérité dans les sciences, which appeared together with the Dioptrique, the Méléores and 


the Géombtrie under the title of Lssais Philosophiques, Leyden, 1637, and in a Latin translation executed by 


the Abbé Etienne de Courcelles and reviewed by Descartes, with the title: Specimina Philosophica, Amst., 
1644. (The Géom., which was not contained in the latter edition, was translated by van Schooten, Leyden, 
1649). In Latin, Descartes published, Meditationes de prima philosophia, ubi de Dei existentia et anime im- 
moritalitate; his adjunctce sunt varice objectiones doctorwm virorum in istas de Deo et anima demonstra- 
tiones (namely: 1. by Caterns of Antwerp [a Jesuit, who died in 1657] ; 2. by various scholars at Paris—col- 
lected by Mersenne ; 8. by Hobbes; 4. by Arnauld ; 5. by Gassendi; 6. by various theologians and philosophers), 
eum responsionibus auctoris, Paris, 1641; the second edition appeared at Amsterdam in 1642 with the title: 
Meditationes de prima philosophia, in quibus Dei emistentia et animce hamance a corpore aistinctio demon- 
stratur ; inthis edition are added to the objectiones et responsrones of the first, as objectiones septimc, the ob- 
jections of the Jesuit Bourdin, together with Descartes’ answers; a French translation of the Meditationes, by 
the Duke of Luynes, and of the objections and replies, by Clersclier, revised by Descartes, appeared in 1647 
and 1661, and another translation by René Fedé, in 1673 and 1734, The systematic presentation of the whole 
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doctrine of Descartes appeared under the title: Renatt Descartes Principia Philosophic, at Amsterdam, in 
1644, and the French translation by Picot in 1647, 1651, 1658, 1681. The controversial work: Hpistola Renati 
Descartes ad Gisbertum Voétium was published, Amst., 1643, and the psychological monograph: Les passions 
de?ame, Amst., 1650. Several treatises and letters, left by Descartes, were published after his death, among 
which were, notably, fragments of a work which D. withheld from publication, on account of the condem. 
nation of Gaiileo, and entitled: Le monde, ow traté de la Lumiire, ed. by Claude de Clerselier and pub- 
lished first at Paris, 1664, and again—a better edition—Paris, 1677; further—also ed, by Clerselier—the Traité 
de Vhomme et dela formation du fretus, Par., 1664, and in Latin, with Notes by Louis de la Forge, 1677; 
Letters, Par., 1657—67, in Lat,, Amst., 1668 and 1692; subsequently were published also the Regulcee ad 
directionem ingenti (Régles pour la direction de Vesprit), and, Inquisitio veritatis per lumen naturale 
(Recherche de la vérité par les lumiéres naturelles), first in the Opuscula posthwma Cartesii, Amst., 1701. 
Baumann is of the opinion (see Zeitschyr. f. Philos., new series, Vol. 53, 1868, pp. 189-205), that the 2igles 
pour la direction de esprit (which are published in Vol. XI. of Cousin’s edition of Descartes’s Works) were written. 
in the period between the twenty-third and thirty-second years of D.’s life, and tinds in them evidence of the 
course of Descartes’s own philosophical development. Complete editions, in Latin, of the philos. works of 
D. were published at Amst., 1650, ete. His complete works, in French, at Paris, 1701, dbéd., 1724, and 
edited by Victor Cousin, ibid., 1824-26, and his philosophical Works, ed. by Garnier, Paris, 1835; some 
works previously intedited have been published by Foucher de Careil, Guuvres inédites de Descartes, précé- 
dées une préface et publiées par le comte F. d, C., Paris, 1859-1860. Single works and collections of 
the principal philosophical works of D. have been published very frequently down to the most recent 
times. Among these publications may be mentioned that of the Discours sur la méthode, ed. by Em. Le- 
franc, Paris, 1866; the Meditationes, ed. by S. Barach, Vienna, 1866; CGwvres de Descartes. nouvelle édi- 
tion precédée Wune introduction par Jules Simon, Paris, 1868. Kuno Fischer has recently translated D.’s 
principal philosophical works into German, and accompanied them with a preface, Mannheim, 1863. 

The principal facts relating to the life and mental development of Descartes are given by himself, 
principally in his Discowrs sur la Méthode. Short biographies appeared soon after his death, one of 
them, written by A. Baillet, being quite full and bearing the title: La Vie de Mr. des Cartes, (Paris, 1691, 
abridged, ibid., 1693). loge de René Descartes, par Thomas, Par., 1765 (cowronné by the Academy of Paris). 
Hloge de René Descartes par Gaillard, Par., 1765; par Mercier, Geneva and Paris 1765. In the works on the 
history of modern philosophy and in many of the editions of works of Descortes are found sketches of his life 
and intellectual history ; so, among other works, in the first vol. of the Mist. de la Philos. Cartésienne par 
Francisgue Bouillier, Par., 1854, in the Guvres morales et philosophiques de Descartes, précédées Mune 
notice sur sa vi2 et scs ouvrages par Amédée Prevost, Paris, 1855, etc. An attractive picture of his 
career is given by Kuno Fischer in his Gesch. der neweren Philosophie, I. 1, 2d ed., Mannheim, 1865, 
pp. 121-278; cf. also J. Millet, Descartes, sa vie, ses travaux, ses découvertes avant 1637, Paris, 1867 ; 
P. Janet, Descartes, in the Revue des deux mondes, Vol. 73, 1868, pp. 345-369; Jeaunel, Desc. et la prin- 
cesse palatine, Paris, 1869. 

The chief work on the history of Cartesianism isthe Histoire de la Philosophie Cartésienne par Francisque 
Bouillier, Paris and Lyons 1854 (an enlargement of the prize essay crowned by the A@adémie des Sciences 
Morales et Politiques, and published in 1843 under the title: Histoire et Critique de la Révolition Cartésienne); 
cf. the sections relative to the same subject in Damiron’s Histowe de la Philosophie du XVII. Siécle, and in 
H. Saisset, Précursewrs et disciples de Desc., Paris, 1862. Among the numerous recent essays and works on 
Cartesianism belong the following: Heinr. Ritter, Veber den Hinfluss des Cart. auf die Ausdildung des Spino- 
gismus, Leips., 1816; H. C. W. Sigwart. Ueber den Zusammenhang des Spinozisnvus mit cer Cartesianischen 
Philosophie, Tubingen, 1816; H. G. Hotho, De philos. Cart. diss., Berl., 1825 ; Carl Schaarschmict, Des Cartes 
und Spinoza, urkundliche Darstellung der Philosophie Beider, Bonn, 1850; J. N. Huber, Die Cartesian, Be- 
weise vom Dasein Gottes Augsb., 1854; J. H. Lowe, Das speculative System des René Descartes, seine Vorziige 
und Mingel, Vienna, 1855, (from the Transact. of the Akad., phil.-hist, Cl., Vol. XIV., 1854); X. Schmidt of 
Schwarzenberg, René Descartes und seine Reform der Philosophie, Nordlingen, 1859; Chr. A, Thilo, Die [e- 
ligionsphilosophie des Descartes, in the Zeitschr. f. ex. Ph., Leins., 1862, pp. 121-182; E. Saisset, Preewrseurs 
et disciples de Descartes, Paris, 1862; Jul, Baumann, Docirina Cartesian de vero et falso explicata atque exa- 
minata (diss. inaug.), Beri., 1863; Ludw. Gerkrath, De connemione, qu intercedit inter Cart. et Pascalium 
(Progr. des Lyceum Ios.), Braunsberg, 1863; Gust. Theod. Schedin, d Occasiondlismen en konsequent ut- 
weckling af Curtesianismen ? (Akademisk Afhandl.), Upsala, 1864; Jac, Guttman, De Cartesti Spinozceque 
philosophiis et quce inter eos intercedat ratio (Diss, inaug., Breslau, 1868; T. J. Dlvenich, Die Berweise fiir das 
Dasein Golttes nach Cartesius, Breslau, 1868; Charles Waddington, Desc. et le spiritwalisme, Paris, 1868. Cf. the 
accounts of the doétrine of Descartes in the historical works of Buhle, Tennemann, Ritter, Meuerbach, Hrd- 


mann, Fischer, and others, 
Blaise Pascal, Lettres provinviales, Cologne, 1657, etc.; Pensées sur la religion, 1669, Amst., 1697, Par. 
1720, etc., ed. by Faugére, Par., 1844; with Preface by J. I. Astié, Paris and Lausanne, 1857, in German 
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translation by Friedr. Mcerschmann, Halle, 1865; @uvres, The Hague, 1779, ed. by Bossut in 6 Vols., Par., 
1819; Opuscules philos., Paris, 1864, 65, 66; of him treat, among others, Herm. Reuchlin (P.’s Leben una 
der Geist seiner Schriflen, Stuttgard and Tub., 1840), A. Neander (in N.’s: Wiss, Abh., ed. by J. L. Jacobi, 


Berl., 1851, p. 58 seq.), Cousin (Ztudes sur F., 5th ed., Par., 1857), Havet (Pensées publ. dans leur texte Qu 


thentique avec une introduction, des notes et des remarques, par M. E. Havet, Par., 1866), Maynard (Pascal, 
8d Vie et son Caractire, Paris, 1850), Marcker (in Der Gedanke, Vol. IV., Berlin, 1863, pp. 149-160), Oscar 
Ulbrich (De Pascalis Vita, diss. inaug., Bonn, 1866), J. Tissot (Pascai, réflewions sur ses pensées, Dijon and 
Paris, 186%), and J. G. Dreydorft (Pascal, sein Léven und seine Kdmpfe, Leipsic, 1870). 

Pierre Poiret, Cogitationes rationales de Deo, anima et malo, Amst., 1677, etc.; Gcon. divina, Amst., 
1687; De eruditione triplici: solida, superficiaria et falsa, Arast., 1692, ‘ete. ; ; Fides et ratio collate ac suo 
uiraque loco reddite adversus principia Jo. Loekii. Amst., 1707; Opera posthuma, Amst., 1721. 

On Huet, compare C. Bartholnéss, Huet, éveque d@ Avranches ou le scepticisme théologique, Paris, 1850; 
A. Flottes, Btude sur Dan. Huet, Montpellier, 1857; Karl Sigmund Barach, Pierre Dan. Huet als Philosoph, 
Vienna and Leipsic, 1862. On Pierre Bayle cf. Des Maizeaux, La vie de P. B., Amst., 1730, etc. ; L. Feuer- 
bach, P. B. nach seinen fitr die Gesch. der Philos. und Menschheit interessantesten Momenten, Ansbach, 
1888, 2d ed., Leips., 1844. 

Arnoldi Geulinx Log gicd Sundamentis suis, a quibus hactenus collapsa fuerat, restituta, Leyden, 1660, 
Amst., 1698; Jletapiysica vera et ad mentem Peripateticorum, Amst., 1695; Tv@@e ceavtov, s. Ethica, 
Amst., 1665, Leyden, 1675 ; Physica vera, 1698; also, Commentaries on Descartes Principles of Philosophy, 
Dordrecht, 1690 and 1691.—Nic. Malebranche, De la recherche de la vérité ot: Ton traite de la nature, dé 
Cesprit de Vhomme et de Vusage qwil doit faire pour éviter erreur dans les sciences, Payr., 1675, etc., completest 
ed., 1712; Conversations métaphysiques et chrétiennes, 1677; Traité de la niiture et de la grace, Amst., 16803 


Traité de morate, Rotterd., 1684; Méditations métaph. et chrétiennes, 1684; Entretiens sur la métaphysique 
et sur la religion (a compendious exposition of his doctrine), 1688; Traité de Tamour de Dieu, 1697; Entre- 


tiens Cun philosophe.chrétien et Cun philosophe chinois sur la nature de Dieu, Par., 1708; @uvres, Par., 
1712 [@uvres Completes, Par., 1837]; cf. the sections on Malebranche in Bouitlier, Hist. de la Philos, 
Curtésiznne, and in other historical works; further, Blampignon, Etude sur Mal. @apres des documents 


muanuscrits, suivie dune correspondance inédite, Paris, 1862; Ch. A. Thilo, Ueber If.s religions-philos, An- 


sichten, in the Zeetschr. f. ex. Philos., IV.; 1863, pp. 181-198 and 209-224; Aug. Damien, Biwde sur la 
Bruytre et Malebranche, Paris, 1866; B. Bonieux, Lapenditur Malebranchii sententia de causis occasiona- 


libus (Diss. Lugdunensi litt. fac. propos.), Clermont, 1866, a 


Born on the 3ist of March, 1596, at Lahaye in Touraine, René Descartes (changed 


from the earlier form, de Quartis; Lat. Renatus Cartesius) received his early educa- 
tion at the Jesuits’ School at La Fléche in Anjou (1604-12), upon leaving which he lived 
for a number of years mostly at Paris, engaged chiefly with mathematical studies. He 
served .(1617-21) as a volunteer, first under Maurice of Nassau, the son of Prince Wil- 
‘liam of Orange, and then (from 1619 on) under Tilly and Boucquoi, and was with the 
army which won the battle at Prague against the King of Bohemia, Frederic V. of the 
Palatinate, wnose daughter Elisabeth subsequently became Descartes’s pupil. The 
next years were passed by Descartes in travelling, In 1624 he made a pilgrimage to 
Loretto, in execution of a vow which he had made four years before, on condition that 
his doubts should be solved; he also took part in the siege of La Rochelle (1628). 
Occupied in the elaboration of his system and the composition of his works, Descartes 
ived from 1629 to 1649 at various places in the Netherlands, until, in compliance with 
a summons from the Queen of Sweden, he removed to Stockholm, where he gave in- 
struction to the Queen and was to found an Academy of Sciences. But the climate 
was too severe for him, and his death followed, February 11, 1650. i 

Descartes was the child of an epoch, when the interests of religious confessions, 
though still asserting their power over the popular masses and over a portion of the 
educated classes, were yet not only treated almost without exception by princes and 
statesmen as of decidedly secondary importance in comparison with political ends, but 


were also in the regards of many giving way before the influence of indepalideal 


scientific knowlege. The distinguishing doctrines of the different parties were the 
product of the preceding generations, which in developing them had rejoiced in a new 
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Spiritual freedom. But in the time of Descartes the transmitted results had already 
become scholastically fixed; the contest of religious parties had long since ceased to 
_be conducted with the original vigor, and yet was continued with all the more bitter- 
‘ness, and turned more and more on mere subtleties; the cleft had become an abyss 
and was beyond remedy. At the same time it was of necessity that the evil of the 
‘| rupture should be felt more than in the preceding period in incessant wars,.destructive 
of the welfare and freedom of the lands over which they raged, and favorable to bar- 
: barity and crimes of every sort. . In the midst of this state of affairs there arose a 
class of men who indeed looked up with timid reverence to the Church, fearing and, 
so far as possible, avoiding collisions with its representatives, but who had no positive 
interest in the dogmas of the Church, and who found satisfaction for mind and heart 
| not in them, but partly in general theorems of rational theology and partly in mathe- 
| matics, in the investigation of nature, and in the psychological and ethical study of 
human life. To those occupying this stand-point, differences of religious confessions, 
occasioned by birth and outward circumstances, offered no obstacle to intimate personal 
| friendships, founded on community in essential living interests, in studies, and in ef- 
‘forts for the extension of the sciences. Whether military service was accepted under 
Catholics or Protestants depended less on the confession of the individual than on exter- 
nal, political, and exclusively military considerations. Their accustomed religious usages 
adhered more closely to men than did their religious dogmas; but they determined 
/ only the exterior aspect of life, whose spiritual content was essentially a new one. 
The philosophy of Descartes is neither a Catholic nor a Protestant philosophy ; it is the 
expression of an independent effort to attain to truth on the ground and under the in- 
spiration of that apodictical certainty which is illustrated in mathematics and in ma- 
| thematical physics. To the “‘ vérités rév‘lées” he makes his bow, but guards himself 
earefully from any nearer contact with them. Bossuet says: ‘‘ Descartes was always 
afraid of being branded by the church, and accordingly we see him taking precautions 
| which reached even to excess.” The conversion of the daughter of Gustavus Adolphus 
to Catholicism is said to have had for its first occasioning cause the intercourse of 
| this princess with Descartes. That no direct influence, in the sense of ‘‘ proselyting,” 
was exercised, should need no mention. But the inference which followed directly 
|from Descartes’s new philosophy, that the distinctive doctrines of the different con- 
| fessions were indifferent in themselves, and perhaps, positively, the emphasis laid by 
| Descartes on human freedom—a doctrine harmonizing better with Catholic than with 
| Protestant dogmas—may indeed be reasonably’ supposed to have exerted an essential 

| influence on the mind of the princess in favor of the step taken by her. 
Descartes occupies, not only as a philosopher, but also as a mathematician and phy- 
| sicist, a place of conspicuous importance. His principal merit in mathematics is that 
he founded analytical geometry, which, by determining the distances of all points 
| from fixed lines (codrdinates), reduces spatial relations to their arithmetical expres- 
| sion, and by the use of (algebraic) equations solves geometrical problems and demon- 
strates geometrical propositions. The practice of representing powers by exponents 
}is also due to him. As a physicist his merits are founded on contributions to the doc- 
| trine of the refraction of light, the explanation of the rainbow, and the determination 
of the weight of the air. The fundamental error of Descartes, in conceiving matter 
as moved only by pressure and impulsion, and not by internal forces, was corrected by 
| Newton’s theory of gravitation; on the other hand, Descartes’s doctrine of light and of 
| the origin of the cosmical bodies contained many foreshadowings of the truth, which 
| were ignored by the Newtonians, but which, through the undulatory theory of Huy- 
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gens and Euler, and the theory proposed by Kant and Laplace of the origin of the — 


present state of the world, have again come into repute. Descartes also worked with 
success in the department of anatomy. , 
The Discowrs de la M thode is divided into six parts: 1. Considerations relating to 
the sciences; 2. Principal rules of method; 3. Some rules of ethics, drawn from this 
method; 4, Reasons which prove the existence of God and the human soul, or foun- 
dation of metaphysics; 5. Order of questions in physics; 6. What things are neces- 
sary in order that man may advance further in the study of nature. In the first 
soction Descartes relates how in his youth .all sciences except mathematics left him 
dissatisfied. Of the philosophy which he learned in the college of the Jesuits, he can 
only say in its praise, that it ‘‘ gives one the means of talking plausibly of all things, 
and of extorting the admiration of those less learned than one’s self;” he holds all 
that it contained to be doubiful. He is astonished that on so firm a basis as that of 
mathematics no more elevated structure had been raised than the mechanicarts. The 
sciences handed down from the ‘past, says Descartes in the second section, are for the 
most part only conglomerates of opinions, as ill-shaped as cities not built according to — 
any one plan. That which one person does, following a regular plan, is, as a rule, 
far better than that which without plan or order has taken historic shape. It were 
indeed not well done to reform the state from the bottom, ‘‘ overthrowing it in order 
to build it up again.” Habit enables us to bear with imperfections more easily than 
we otherwise could, while the work of subversion demands violence, and rebuilding is 
difficult. To reject all his own opinions, in order afterwards to rise methodically to 
well-grounded knowledge, this is what Descartes sets before himself for his life’s work. 
The method which Descartes here proposes to follow is formed upon the model furnished 
by the mathematics. He lays down four principles of method, which, in his opinion, 
are superior both to the Aristotelian logic—and especially to that part which treats of — 
the syllogism, and which (says Descartes) is of more use for purposes of instruction 
than for investigation—and, much more, to the Lullian art of prating. These four 
methodical principles are: 1. To receive nothing as true which is not evidently known } 
to be such, by its presenting itself to the mind with a clearness and distinctness which 
exclude all doubt (si cluérement et st distinctement, que je Ww eusse aucune occasion de le 
mettre en dowie); 2. To divide, as far as possible, every difficult problem into its natu- 
ral parts; 3. To conduct one’s thoughts in due order, advancing gradually from the 
more simple and easy to the more complex and difficult, and to suppose a definite 
order, for the sake of the orderly progress of the investigation, even where none such 
is supplied in the nature of the subject investigated; 4. By completeness in enumer-— 
atious and completeness in reviews to make it sure that nothing has been over- 
looked.* Jn the third section of the Discowis de la Méthode Descartes enumerates cer- 
tain ethical rules adopted by him provisionally (so long as a satisfactory moral phi- 


* These rules relate to the subjective conduct of the reasoner or investigator as such, and not to those 
forms and laws of thought which depend on the relation of thought to the objective world, and which the 
Aristotelian logic attempts to arrive at by an analysis of thought. They are, therefore, however judicious 
they may be in their kind, not in the least adapted to take the place of the Aristotelian logic; and even the 
work which originated in Descartes’ school, La Logique ou VArt de Penser (Paris, 1662, etc.), combined these 
Cartesian rules with a modified Aristotelian logic. The distinction, borrowed by Descartes from the Aristote- 
lian school, between the analytical method, which proceeds from the conditioned to the conditioning, and the 
synthetic method, proceeding, inversely, from the conditioning to the conditioned, relates to the processes of 
thought considered in relation to the objects of thought; yet Descartes also gives to this distinction a more 
subjective turn, by regarding the analytical method as that of invention, and the synthetic as that of dialecti. 
cal exposition—a view which is, at the most, only a potioré, but by no means absolutely correct. 
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_ losophy should remain unfounded). The first of these is, to follow the laws and cus- 
_ toms of his country, to hold fast to the religion in which he has been educated, and 
: always i in practical life to follow the most moderate and most generally received max- 
ims. The second requires consistency in action, and the third moderateness in his 
_ demands, in respect of external goods. By the fourth he resolves to dedicate his life 


fourth and fifth sections of his Discours Descartes presents the outlines of the doctrine 
which he subsequently developed in the Meditationes and Princ. Philos., while in the 
sixth he enlarges on the line of procedure necessary for the advancement of physics 
_ and for its further application to the healing art. 
4 In the Meditationes de.Prima Philosophia Descartes seeks to demonstrate the exis- 
tence of God, and the existence of the soul as an independent entity, separable from 
the body. In the first meditation Descartes shows that all things may be doubted 
_ except the fact that we doubt, or, since doubting is a species of thinking, except the 
fact that we think. From my youth up, says the author (following, in part, Charron 
and other skeptics), I have accepted as true a multitude of received opinions and have 
- madé them the basis of further beliefs and opinions. But that which rests on so 
: insecure a basis can only be very uncertain; it is therefore necessary, at some time ‘in 
~ my life, to rid myself of all traditional opinions and to rebuild from the foundation. 
| The senses often deceive. Ican therefore in no case trust them implicitly. Dreams 
| deceive me by false images; but I find no sure criterion by which to determine 
“whether at this instant I am asleep or awake. Perhaps our bodies are not such as 
they appear to our senses. That there is such a thing as extension, seems indeed to 
be beyond doubt; yet I know not whether some all-powerful beimg has not caaised 
that there should exist in reality neither earth nor heavens, nor any extended object, 
Z nor figure, nor magnitude, nor place, and that nevertheless I should possess notions 
_ which represent to me as in a mirror all these objects as existing ¢; or that in the addi- 
tion of two and three, in the counting of the sides of a square, in the easiest reason- 
ings, I should be deceived. My imperfection may be so great that I am always 
deceived. As Archimedes, says Descartes in the second Meditation, demanded only 
one fixed point in order to move the world, so I may justly indulge in great hopes, if 
am fortunate enough to find but one proposition which is fully certain and beyond 
doubt. In fact one thing in the midst of my universal doubt is certain, namely, that 
| I do really doubt and think, and therefore that I do exist. Admitting the exist- 
)_ ence of a powerful being bent on deceiving me, yet I must exist in order to be able 
“to be deceived. When I think that I exist, this very act of thinking proves that I 
| really exist. The proposition, ‘‘I am,” ‘I exist,” is always and necessarily true, 
"whenever I oxpress or thinkit. Oogito, ergo sum. Yam certain only thatI think; Iam 
a ‘thinking thing” (res cogitans, id est mens sive animus sive intellectus siveratio). The 
rea cogitans is a res dubitans, intelligens, affirmans, negans, volens, nolens, imaginans 
) quoque ct sonticns. (Namely, as ‘‘cogitandi modos” I have certainly also sensations, 
} although their relation to external objects and’ to the affection of the senses may be 
| doubtful.) Nonne ego ipse sum qui jam dubito fere de omnibus, qui nonnihil tamen 
intdligo, qui hoc unum verum esse affirmo, nego cetera, cupio plura nosse, nolo 
i) decipt, multa val invitus imaginor, multa etiam tamquam a sensibus venientia animad- 
| verto? I know myself as a thinking being better than I know external things.* In 


* The similarity of Descartes’ point of departure with that of Augustine in his philosophizing, and with 
‘gome of the theses of Occam (see above, Vol. I. §§ 86 and 105) and Campanella, is obvious. Descartes intro- 
| duces the res cogitans—and hence the conception of substance—and the egyo—and hence the conception of 


to the cultivation of his reason, and to the discovery of scientific truths. In the 


* 
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the third Meditation Descartes advances to the subject of our knowledge of God. I 

am sure, he says, of this: that I am a thinking being; but do I not also know what 
is requisite to make me certain of anything? In the case of the first knowledge 

which I have acquired, nothing but the clear and distinct perception of that which I 
asserb assured me of its truth, and this could not so have assured me if it were pos- 

sible that anything, which I should conceive with the same clearness and distinctness, _ 
should be false; hence it seems to me that I may adopt it as a gencral rule, that all 

things which I conceive very clearly and distinctly are true ( jam videor pre regula 

generals posse statuere, tllud omne esse verum, quod valde clare et distincte percipro). Only, | 
the possibility that a being, with power superior to my own, deceives me in all things, | 
could limit the application of thisrule. I have, therefore, first of all, occasion to inves-_ 
tigate the question of God’sexistence.* Of my thoughts—says Descartes in commenc- _ 
ing this investigation—-some are representations (ideas, i. e. forms of things received — 
into my soul, e{3n), some are acts of will and feelings, and some are judgments. Truth. | 
and error are only in the judgments. The judgment that a representation is in con- 
formity with an object external to me may be erroneous, but the representation taken | 
alone isnot. Among my ideas, some appear to me to be innate, others to have come 
from without, and still others to have been formed by myself (ddew alie innate, 
alia adventitic, alia a me ipso facte mihi videntur). Among those of the first | 
class I am inclined to reckon the ideas of thing, truth, thought, which I derive 
from my own nature (ab tpsamet mea natura; here Descartes does not distin- 

guish between the innateness of an idea as such, and the origin of an idea, 
through abstraction, in the act of internal perception, the result of psychical fune- 
tions, the capacity for which is innate). To the second class seem to belong all sensu- 
ous perceptions, and to the third, such fictitious ideas as that of a siren, a winged horse, 
etc. There exists a way by which to conclude from the psychical character of an idea, 


individuality, the unity of consciousness in itself and its distinction from other things—withont previous de- | 
duction into his fundamental proposition. Lichtenberg judged that Descartes shonld only have concluded: 
cogitat, ergo est. Further, it can be questioned (with Kant) whether in the consciousness which we have of 
our thinking, our willing, our sensations, and, in general, of all our psychical functions, we apprehend these 
functions just as they are in themselves, and whether our apprehension of them is not subjected to forms 
which belong only to the actfot self-apprehension and not to that which is to be apprehended itself; in which 
ease the phenomena of self-consciousness, as known through the ‘‘ internal sense,” would, like those of exter- 
nal objects known through the external senses, be different in form and nature from their real occasioning 
causes—e. g., the reports of our consciousness respecting our doubting, thinking, or willing, would not cor- 
rectly represent the real internal processes designated by those names. (This latter question, however, would 
indeed have to be decided in Descartes’s favor. See my System der Logik, da ed., Bonn, 1868, pp. 71-76.) 

* In making the clearness of knowledge the criterion of its truth, Descartes overlooks the relativity of 
these conceptions, I must, indeed, in all cases accept as true that of which I am convinced that I have 
clear and distinct knowledge, but I should also be mindful that an apparently clear knowledge may, upon 
more profound consideration, evince itself as insufficient and erroneous; just as the truth of a clear, sensuous 
perception, e. g. of the sky, may be limited or disproved by clear scientific insight, so the validity of any 
stadium of thought may be limited and disproved by a higher one—in particular, the validity of thought 
immediately and unquestioningly directed to its objects, by thought regulated bya correct theory of cognition. 
It is wrong to claim for a lower stadium which, so long as no higher one has been reached, by a natural self- 
deception is regarded as the highest, that fuller verity which belongs to a higher one, and, in case such fuller 
verity proves in the end really wanting, to talk of malicious deception, of base imposture. The Cartesian 
criterion, formally considered, is ambiguous, since it may be interpreted as referring to the distinctness of the 
idea as such, or to the distinctness of the judgment by which it is affirmed that certain ideas, either in them- 
selves or in their mutual relations, are objectively true. Understood in the former sense, the criterion would 
be false; understood in the latter sense, it only throws the question farther back, since it is left undecided 
‘whence the distinctness of our conviction of the objective reality of the object of the idea arises, 
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whether it comes from a real object external to me. Different ideas have, namely, 
a different measure of realitas objectiva, i. e., they participate as representative images 
in higher or inferior degrees of being or perfection. (By the objective Descartes, pre- 
cisely like the Scholastics, understands that which is ideally in the mind, not the exter- 
nal object, the res externa; by the subject he understands any substratum, broxreiuevor.) 
Ideas through which I think of substances are more perfect than those which represent 
only modes or accidents; the idea of an infinite, eternal, unchangeable, omniscient, 
omnipotent being, the creator of all finite things, has more ideal reality than the ideas 
which represent finite substances. But there can be no more reality in an effect than 
in the complete cause ; the cause must contain either formaliter or eminenter all that 
is real in the effect (i. e., either the same realities, or others that are superior to them), * 
Therefore, if the representative reality of any one of my ideas is so great that it exceeds 
the measure of my own reality, I can conclude that I am not the only being existing, 
but that there must exist something else which is the cause of that idea. Since I am 
finite, the idea of an infinite substance could not be in me, if this idea did not come 
from a really existing infinite substance. I may not regard the idea of the infinite as 
a mere negation of finiteness, like rest and darkness, the perception of which is only 
possible through the negation of motion and light; for the infinite includes more 
reality than the finite.* To this argument for the existence of God Descartes adds 
the following : I myself, who have the idea of God, could not exist without God. If 
Thad been the author of my own being, I should have given myself all possible perfec- 
tions—which yet, as matter of fact, I do not possess, If I owe my existence to others, 
to parents, ancestors, etc., yet there must be a first cause, which is God; a regressus 
in infinitum is all the less to be assumed, since even my continued existence from one 
instant to another cannot depend on myself, nor on finite causes of my existence, but 
only on the first cause. The idea of God is in the same way innate in me, as is the 
idea which I have of myself. (The kind of innateness Descartes leaves rather indefi- 
nite; he says: Mt sane non mirum est, Deum me creando ideam tilam mthi indidisse, ut 
esset tamquam nota artificis opert suo impressa, nec etiam opus est, ut nota rlia sit aliqua 
res ab opere ipso divers, sed ex hoc uno quod Deus me creavit, valde credibile est me 
quodammodo ad imaginem et similitudinem ejus factum esse, tlamgue similitudinem, in 
qua Dei idea continetur, a mez percipt per candem facultatem, per quam ego ipse a me 
percipior, hoc est, dwm in me ipsum mentis aciem converto, non modo intelligo me esse rem 
incompletum et ab alio dependentem remque ad majora et majora sive meliora indefinite 
aspirantem, sed simul etiam inteligo illum a quo pendeo, majora ista omnia non indefinite 
et potentia tantum, sed retpsa infinite in se habere, atque ita Deum esse, totaque vis argu- 
menti in co est, quod agnoscam fiert non posse ut existam talis nature, qualis sum, nempe 
ideam Dei in me habens nisi re vera Deus etiam evisteret.) Among the necessary attri- 
butes of God belongs the love of truth. 'God cannot wish to deceive. (Velle fallere vel 
malitiam vel imbecillitatem testatur nec proinde in Deum cadit.) From this attribute of 
veracity, Descartes draws conclusions in the subsequent Meditations, The cause of all 
my errors, says D., in the fourth Meditation, arises from the fact that my power of 
willing reaches farther than my understanding, and that I do not confine the exertion 
of the former within the limits demanded by the latter, but that, instead of withhold- 


* Descartes, while justly denying that the idea of the infinite is a mere negation, does not attend suffi- 
ciently to the gradual process of idealization by which the positive content of this idea is acquired, nor consider 
whether, when the measure of representative perfection thus attainable is transcended, a positive addition is 
really made to the content of the idea, or the mind merely tends towards a negation of all limits through 
simple abstraction. 
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ing my judgment, I presume to judge also of that which I do not understand. To 
that which I know clearly and distinctly I may assent, for, that clear and distinet 
knowledge must be true, follows from God’s veracity.* Among things distinetly 
known Descartes reckons, in the fifth Meditation, the facts of extension in space, 
together with all mathematical propositions. But just as it follows from. the essence 
of a triangle, that the sum of its angles is equal to two right angles, so it follows from. 


the nature of God, that he exists; for by God we are to understand the absolutely — 
perfect being; but existence isa perfection; hence existence is inseparable from God's — 


essence, and hence God exists.| In the sixth Meditution Descartes concludes from the 
clear and distinct knowledge which we have of extension and of bodies, and from our 
distinct consciousness of ideas determined by an external and material cause, that 
bodies (i. e., extended substances) really exist, and that we are not deceived in our 


idea of a material world, since, were it otherwise, the ground of our deception must — 


lie in God; but the sensations of color, sound, taste, etc., as well as pain and pleasure, 
are viewed by him as merely subjective. But from the fact that we have a clear and 
distinct idea of thought’ in the widest sense (including sensation and willing), and that 
in this idea no representation of anything material is contained, Descartes infers the 
independent existence of our souls apart from the body.t 

The development of ideas in the Meditations is designated by Descartes himself as 
analytical (that which is giver as fact being analyzed with a view to the discovery of 
principles), conformably to the method of invention; a synthetic order of presentation 
(setting out from the most general or fundamental concepts and principles) is, he says, 
less adapted for metaphysical than for mathematical speculations. Descartes makes 
an attempt at synthetic exposition in an addendum to his reply to the second series of 
objections, but lays no great weight upon it. ‘ 

The systematic and important work, Principia Philosophie, treats in successive 
sections of the principles of human knowledge, of the principles of material things, of 
the visible world, and of the earth. After a recapitulation of the principles laid down 
in the Meditations, follows the philosophical system, and especially the natural philos- 
ophy of Descartes, synthetically developed. In the preliminary considerations it is 
to be observed that the ordet of the proofs of God's existence is changed, the ontolo- 


* By the aid of this same criterion, founded on the veracity of God, we have scen Descartes obliged to 
hhelp out his proof of God’s existence ; if the certainty of God’s existence depends on a knowledge whose cer- 
tainty, in turn, depends on the existence of God, the argument moves undeniably in a circle. This was cor- 
rectly pointed out and censured by Hobbes. i 

+ Descartes here commits the same fault which Anselm committed—he forgets that it is a condition of 
every categorical inference from definitions, that the reality of the subject of definition be previously*ascer- 
tained ; this objection is rightly urged against him in the Odjectiones Prime by Caterus, who turns against 


him the Thomistic refutation of the Anselmic argument ; and Descartes’s defence does not meet the point at — 


issue. Descartes’s premises conduct logically only to the insignificant conclusion, that if God is, existence 
belongs to him, and if God is imagined, he must be imagined as existing. Besides, the Cartesian form of the 
ontological proof has a defect from which the Anselmic is free, namely, that the premise, ‘‘ being is a perfec- 


tion,” involves a very questionable conception of being as a predicate among other predicates, while Anselm — 


had indicated a definite kind of being, viz. : being, not merely in our minds, but also outside of them, as that 
jn which superior perfection was involved. 

t Here, however, it remains quite questionable, whether ddalpecis and ywpirjds, abstractio and realis 
distinctio, have not been confounded; Gassendi and others haye justly censured, in their Objections, Descar- 
tes’s confusion of two propositions: @) I can think of thought without thinking of extension; ) I.can show 
that thought actually continues when the extended substance in connection with which it is manifested ceases 
to exist. Gassendi further objects, that it does not appear how images of that which is extended can exist in 
an unextended being ; in reply to this objection Descartes denies, indeed, the corporeality of the images, but 
leaves unnoticed the fact of their being extended in three dimensions, 
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gical argument (as also in the synthetic exposition in the answer to.the Oj. secunde) 
being placed before the others ; in the conception of God, Descartes here says, is con- 
tained necessary, eternal, and perfect existence, whereas the conception of finite thing's 
includes only accidental existence.* The definitions, which appear in greater number 
and precision in the Princ. Philos, than in the Meditations, are worthy of notice. The 
definitions of clearness and distinctness and substance, are of fundamental importance. 
Descartes says (Princ. Ph., I. 45): ‘In order that upon a perception a certain and 
incontestable judgment may be founded, it is necessary that the former be not only 
clear, but also distinct. I term a perception clear when it is present and manifest to 


_ the attentive mind, just as we say that we see a thing clearly when, being presented 
' to the gazing eye, it affects the latter with sufficient power and plainness ; and I term 


it distinct when it is not only clear, but is so separated and distinguished from all 
others that it plainly contains nothing but what is clear.” (Claram voco illam, quae 
menti attendenti presens et aperta est, sicut ea clare a nobis vidert dicimus, que oculo 
tntuenti prasentia satis fortiter et aperte illum movent ; distinctam autem illam, que 
quum clara sit, ab omnibus aliis ita sejuncta est et precisa, ut nihil plane aliud, quam 
quod clarum est, in se contincat.) In illustration Descartes cites the example of pain: 
‘* Thus when one feels any great pain, the perception of pain is most clear to him, but 
it is not always distinct ; for commonly men confound the perception with an obscure 


- mental judgment concerning the nature of something in the part affected, which they 


imagine to resemble the sense of pain, which sense alone is all that they clearly per- 
ceive.” The things which we perceive, says Descartes, are either things and affections 
(sive mod?) of things, or eternal truths, having no existence external to our thoughts. 
Among the eternal truths Descartes reckons such principles as the following : Nothing 
can originate from nothing (e# nihilo nihil fit) ; It is impossible that the same thing 
should at the same time exist and not exist; Whatever is done cannot be undone; He. 
who thinks cannot be non-existent so long as he thinks. He divides ‘‘ things” (res) 
into two highest genera: ‘‘ The one of intellectual-or thought-things, i. e., things per- 
taining to mind or thinking substance, and the other of material things, or things per- 
taining to extended substance, i. e., to bodies.” (Unum esi rerum tntellectuahum sive 


—cogitativarum, hoc est ad mentem sive ad substantiam cogitantem pertinentium ; aliud 


rerum materialium sive que pertinent ad substantiam extensam, hoc est ad corpus.) 
To thinking substance belong perception, volition, and all the modes of perception and 
volition ; and to extended substance, magnitude or exterision itself in length, breadth, 


- and thickness, figure, motion, position, divisibility, and the like. From the union of 
' the mind with the body arise the sensitive desires, emotions , and sensations, which 


i belong to the thinking substance in its union with the body. After this classification 


(Princ. Ph., I., 48-50) Descartes places the definition of substance (7d. 51): “ By sub- 
stance we can only understand that which so exists that it needs nothing else in order 
to its existence” (per substantiam nihil aliud inteligere possumus, quam rem que ita 
evistit, ut nulla alia re indigeat ad eaistendum).—He adds (7b. 51-62), that indeed only 
one substance can be conceived as plainly needing nothing else in order to its existence, 
namely, God; for we plainly perceive that all others cannot exist without God’s assist- 
ance ; hence, he continues, the term substance cannot be applied to God and to them 
univocally—in the language of the schools—that is, no meaning of the term substance 
can be distinctly apprehended, which is at once applicable alike to God and to created 


* This, of course, is only true upon the condition that objective necessity be strictly distinguished from 
subjective certainty of existence—in which case, however, we can only conclude: if there is a God, his exist- 
ence is eternal, necessary, per se, and independent of all beside him, 
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things; but corporeal substance and mind, or created thinking substance, can be appre. 
hended as falling under this common definition, that they are things needing only the 
aid of God for their existence. From the existence of any attribute we can conclude 
to an existing thing or substance to which it belongs ; but every substance has a ““pre- 
eminent attribute, which constitutes its nature and essence, and to which all others 
relate ; thus extension in three dimensions constitutes the nature of corporeal sub- 
stance, and thought constitutes the nature of thinking substance ; for everything else 
which can be ascribed to bodies presupposes extension, aud is only some mode of an 
extended thing, just as also all things which we find in the mind are simply diverse 
modes of thought.” Figure and motion are modes of extension, and imagination, sen- 
sation, and will are modes of thought (2. 53). The modes can change in the same 
substance; the quality of a substance is only actual or present, not permanent ; that 
which does not change is not properly mode or quality, but is to be designated only by 
the more general term of attribute (’b. 56). These definitions were of controlling 
influence, especially on the doctrine of Spinoza. Most of the details of the doctrine 
exposed in the Princ. Philos. are rather of scientific than of philosophical interest. 
Excluding all consideration of ends (cause finales), Descartes seeks only to discover 
working causes (cwuse efficientes, Pr. Ph. I. 28). He attributes to matter nothing 
but extension and modes of extension, no internal states, no forces; pressure and im- 
pulsion must suffice for the explanation of all material phenomena. The quantity of 
matter and motion in the universe remains unchanged (Princ. Philos., II. § 36). Des- 
cartes assumes the quantity of motion as equal to the product of mass and velocity 
(mv). His proof of the constancy of this product in the universe is founded on the 
theological inference, that from God’s attribute of invariability follows the invariability 
of the sum of his effects.* The soul can determine only the direction of motions, but 
can neither increase nor diminish their quantity. ‘The cosmical bodies can be regarded 
as having first arisen from vortical motions in an original mass of chaotic matter. 
Where space is, there is also matter; the latter is, like space, infinitely divisible, and 
extends, if not 2m infinitum, at least tn indefinttum. That with the overthrow of the 
notion of a spherically limited universe the theory of the periodical rotation of the 
same around the earth is also overthrown, is obvious; still, Descartes hesitated openly 
to confess his adhesion to the Copernican doctrine (cf. above, pp. 17 e¢ seg.) for which 
Galileo had been condemned ; he avoids the difficulty by saying that the earth, like all 
the planets, rests in the moving ether, as a sleeping traveller is at rest in a moving ship, 
or a ship carried along by the current is at rest in the current. Descartes seeks, by the 
laws of pressure and impulsion alone, not only to explain all physical phenomena, but 
also to account for plants and animals. He denies to plants the vital principle (ascribed 
to them by the Aristotelians), since, as he says, the order and motion of their parts are 
the sole cause of vegetation, and he is also indisposed to allow souls to animals. What- 
ever, in the life of the human soul, concerns the relation of the soul to the material 
world, is explained by Descartes altogether mechanically ; he accounts, for example, 
for the association of ideas by the theory of permanent material changes produced in 
the brain when the senses are acted upon, and that these changes influence the subse- 
quent development of ideas. As an unextended being, the soul can be in contact with 
the body only at one point, which point is in the brain (Prine. Philos:, TV. 189, 196, 


* It is true that the quantity of matter in the universe remains unchanged. The like isnot necessarily 


trne of the quantity of motion, but only of the sum of what is now termed “living force” and elasticity.” 


See on this subject, in particular, Helmholtz, Ueber die Erhaitung der Kraft, Berlin, 1847, 
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197), or, more precisely (Dioptr., IV. 1 seq.; Pass. Anim., I. 81 seq.), in the pineal 
gland (glans pineatis), since the latter is that organ within the brain which is simple, 
and not, like most of the parts, double, existing on the right side and on the left.* The 
action of the soul on the body and of the body on the soul demands the concourse of 
God (concursus or assistentia Dei), (That the possibility of interaction was not excluded 
by the complete unlikeness in nature of the body and the soul, had already been asserted 
by Descartes in his answers to the objections of Gassendi against his Meditations.) 

_ The treatise on the Passions of the Soul (Passiones Anime) is a physiologico-psycho- 
logical attempt to explain the passions, taken in their widest sense, according to the 
principles developed in the Principia Philos, From six primitive passions or emotions: 
admiration, love, hate, desire, joy, and sadness, Descartes seeks to deduce all others. 
The most perfect of.all emotions is intellectual love to God. It is only occasionally that 
Descartes expresses himself on ethical subjects. The views thus expressed agree largely 
with the ethical doctrines of Aristotle. Descartes affirms that all pleasure arises from the 
consciousness of some perfection; virtue depends on the control of the passions by 
wisdom, which prefers to all inferior pleasure the pleasure arising from rational ac- 
tivity. 

Among the disciples of Descartes were Reneri and Regius, at Utrecht; Raey, Heere- 
bord, and Heidanus, at Leyden, and other Dutch scholars; and in France, many 
Oratorians and Jansenists, whose Augustinianism rendered them susceptible to the 
influence of the new doctrine. Among the Jansenists of the Abbey of Port-Royal (on 
whom cf. Herm. Reuchlin, Gesch. von Port-Royal, Hamb. and Gotha 1839-44, and St.- 
Beuve, Port-Royal, 3d ed., Paris, 1867), the most noteworthy friend of the Cartesian 
tendency was Anton Amauld (1612-94; Cifuvres Completes, Lausanne, 1775-83), the 
author of the Objectiones Quarte. Arnauld raised numerous questions in reference to 
the details of Descartes’s doctrines, and confined the Cartesian rule of certainty to the 
objects of cognition. Among the more notable Cartesians belong also Pierre Sylvain 
Regis (16382-1707 ; Cours entier de la philos., Paris, 1690, Amst., 1691), Pierre Nicole 
(1625-95 ; Essais de morale, Par., 1671-74, etc. ; Guores Mor., Par., 1718), and others ; 
among the German Cartesians should be named Balthasar Bekker (1634-98 ; De philos. 
Cartesiana admonitio candida et sincera, Wesel, 1668), who especially distinguished 
himself by his opposition to the absurdity of trials for witchcraft (in his work, Betoverde 
Weereld—The World Bewitched—Leuwarden, 1690, and Amst., 1691-93) ; also Johann 
Clauberg (1625-65), teacher at Duisburg (Logica vetuset nova, etc., Duisb., 1656 ; Opera 
phitos., Amst., 1691), Sturm, of Altdorf, and others. 

Among the opponents of Descartes, Hobbes and Gassendi occupied the naturalistic 
stand-point. (Among the numerous, and some of them extremely acute and pertinent 
objections of Gassendi, that particular one is not found, which alone is often men- 
tioned as his, but which is only ascribed by Descartes in his answer to Gassendi, 
namely: that existence could be concluded from the going to walk; Gassendi says 
only, that existence can be ‘concluded from any action, and he disapproves the 
Cartesian identification of all psychical actions as modes of thought. We become, 
indeed, sooner conscious of our existence through reflection on our acts of will, than 
through reflection on our acts of thought.) From the stand-point of theological 


* To this doctrine, that the soul is located at a given single point, the doctrine of Spinoza is directly 
opposed, while the Leibnitzian doctrine of the soul as a monad is founded upon it. With the Cartesian 
assumption, that the pineal gland is the seat of the soul, conflicts the fact, that when this organ is destroyed, 
psychical life continues. 
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orthodoxy and Aristotelian philosophy, Cartesianism was combated especially by the © 
Protestaut Gisbertus Voetius and the Jesuits Bourdin (author of the Odjectiones Septi- 
me), Daniel (Voyage du monde de Descartes, Par., 1691, Lat., Amst., 1694; WVowvelles 
Uifficultés proposées par un Péripatéticien, Amst., 1694, Lat., dbid., 1694), and others. , 
The Synod of Dortrecht, in the year'1656, forbade theologians to adopt it. At Rome 


Descartes’s writings were in 1663 placed in the Index Librorum Prohibitorum, and im . 


1671 the exposition of the Cartesian doctrine at the University of Paris was by royal 
order prohibited. 

Partly friendly, partly opposed to Cartesianism were such mystical philosophers as 
Blaise Pascal (1623-62; the fundamental thought in Pascal's philosophy is: ‘* Nature 
confounds the Pyrrhonists, and reason the dogmatists. Our inability to prove any- 
thing is‘such as no dogmatism can overcome, and we have an idea of the truth which 
no Pyrrhonism can overcome, Pevs-es,” Art. XXI.), Pierre Poiret (1646-1719), Ralph 
Cudworth (see above at the end of § 7), and other Platonists, and especially Henry More, 
the Platonist and Cabalist, who in the year 1648 exchanged correspondence with Descartes 
himself (printed in vol. xi. of Cousin’s edition of Descartes), in which, among other things, — 
he affirmed, in opposition to Descartes, the conception of immaterial extension as applying 
to God and souls, and combated Descartes’s purely mechanical doctrine of nature, The 
theologically orthodox, but philosophically skeptical bishop Huet (1650-1721) wrote 
a Censura philosophie Cartesiane (Paris, 1689, ete.), which called forth several replies 
from Cartesians; also (anonymously) Nouveaux Mémoires pour servir a Vhistoire du Car- 
tésianisme (Paris, 1692, etc.). The skeptic, Pierre Bayle (1647-1706 ; Diction, see aboye, 
Vol. I. § 4, p. 8; Guores Diverses, The Hague, 1723-31), also, though not unfavora- 
ble to the Cartesian philosophy, yet directed against it, as against all dogmatism, his 
skeptical arguments. He asserted of human reason in general, what was true of his 
own in particular, that it was powerful in the discovery of errors, but weak in positive 
knowledge. He made use of the early Protestant principle of the contradiction be- 
tween reason and faith, to show up various absurdities in the orthodox system of faith. 

The Cartesian Dualism co-ordinated mind and body as two wholly heterogeneous 
substances, , It denied to the soul the vegetative functions ascribed to it by Aristotle, 
assigning them to the body, and especially to the vital spirits (spéritus vitales) supposed 
to pervade the body. On the other hand, it denied to matter all internal states. In 
this manner the active relation actually subsisting between psychical and somatic 
processes was made incomprehensible. A natural influence (énfluaus physicus) of the 
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body on the soul and of the soul on the body could not consistently be assumed eyen — | 


upon the hypothesis of divine assistance. No explanation remained possible, except 
such as was derivable from the theory of divine agency, or the theory that on the 
occasion of the bodily change, God calls forth the corresponding idea in the soul, and 
that on the occasion of our willing, God moves the body in accordance with our will 
(doctrine of Occasionalism). This consequence of Cartesianism, which was partially 
perceived by Clauberg, Louis de la Forge, and Cordemoy, was expressly and theo- 
retically enounced by Arn. Geulinx (1625-69) and Nic. Malebranche (1638-1715 ; 
Father of the Oratory); the latter teaches, that we see all things in God, who is the 
place of spirits, through participation in his knowledge. This sort of divine agency 
was, indeed, itself absolutely incomprehensible; but this incomprehensibleness gave 
no offence to these philosophers, Spinoza, on the contrary, being unable to admit such 
a doctrine, undertook to replace the dualism of soul and body, as also that of God 
and the world, by the doctrine of the unity of substance (monism). Leibnitz, again, 
in his theory of monads, sought to avoid the extremes of dualism and monism, by 
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recognizing the harmonious gradation of substances, In Leibnitz culminates the 


series of dogmatic philosophers, who aimed at the union of religious convictions with 


the scientific results of modern investigation. To this series Spinoza, in view of the 
theological character of his monistic doctrine, derived by deduction from the concep- 
tion of substance, undoubtedly belongs. 


§ 115. Baruch Despinoza (Benedictus de Spinoza) was born at Am- 
sterdam in 1632, and died at the Hague in 1677. Unsatisfied by his 
Talmudic education, he turned his attention to the philosophy of 
Descartes, but transformed the Cartesian dualism into a pantheism, 
whose fundamental conception was the unity of substance. By sub- 
stance Spinoza understands that which is in itself and is to be con- 
ceived by itself. There is only one substance, and that is God. This 
substance has two fundamental qualities or attributes cognizable by us, 
namely, thought and extension; there is no extended substance as dis- 
tinct from thinking substance. Among the unessential, changing 
forms or modes of these attributes is included individual existence. 
Such existence does not belong to God, since, were it otherwise, he 
would be finite, and not absolute; all determination is negation. God 
is the immanent cause (a cause not passing out of itself) of the totality 
of finite things or the world. God works according to the inner 
necessity of his nature; in this consists his freedom. God produces 
all finite effects only indirectly, through finite causes; there is no such 
thing as a direct working of God in view of ends, nor as human 
freedom independent of causality. It can only be said that one mode 
of extension works upon another mode of extension, and one mode of 
thought on another mode of thought. Between thought and exten- 
sion, on the contrary, there exists, not a causal nexus, but a perfect 
agreement. The order and connection of thought is identical with 
the order and connection of things, each thought being in all cases 
only the idea of the corresponding mode of extension. Iluman ideas 
vary in clearness and value from the confused representations of the 
imagination to the adequate knowledge of the intellect, which con- 
ceives all that is particular from the point of view of the whole which 
contains it, and comprehends all things under the form of eternity 
(sub specie wternitatis), not as accidental, but as necessary. Irom 
confused mental representations, which cannot rise above the finite, 
arise passions and the bondage of the will, while intellectual knowl- 
edge gives rise to intellectual love to God, in which our happiness 
and our freedom consist. Beatitude is not a reward of virtue, but 


virtue itself. 
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Of the works of Spinoza the earliest was his exposition, according to the geometrical method, of 
the Cartesian doctrines. The work had its origin partly in the oral instruction which Spinoza had 
occasion to give to a private pupil, and was entitled: Renati des Cartes Principiorum philosophie pars 
I. et IL, more geometrico demonstrate, per Benedictum de Spinoza Anrstelodamensem, accesserunt ejus- 
dem Cogitata metaphysica, in quibus dificiliores quae tam wm parte Metaphysices generali quam specialt 
occurrunt, qucestiones breviter explicantur, Amstelodami apud Tohannem Rieutwertsz, 1663. Next ap- 
peared his Tractatus theologico-politicus, continens dissertationes aliquot, quibus ostenditur libertatem phi- 
losophandi non tantum salva pietate et reipublice pace posse concedi, sed eaqndem nisi cum pace reipublice 
ipsaque pietate telii non posse, with the following motto from I. John: per hoc cognoscimus quod in 
Deo manenus et Deus manet in nobis, quod de spiritu suo dedit nobis. Hamburgi apud Henricum 
Kiinraht (Amst., Christoph Conrad), 1670. (There exists a second impression, of the same year, nominally 
published also at Hamburg “ apud Henr, Kitinrath,” in which the errata indicated upon the last page of the 
first impression are for the most part corrected, but which contains some new mistakes—some of them 
obscuring the sense. This work is printed in Paulus’ edition from a third edition, which Paulus appears to 
have supposed to be the first; in this edition the Hebrew text of passages cited from the Bible is omitted.) 
The same Tractatus theologico-politicus, having been interdicted, was in 1673 twice printed at Amsterdam 
and once at Leyden with false titles, and again, sine loco, 1674, with the name Zraciatus theologico-politicus, 
together with a reprint of|the following work, written by Spinoza’s friend, Ludwig Meyer, the physician,,and 
first published at ‘‘ Hlewtheropolis” (Amst.), 1666: Philosophia Scripturce Interpres. Spinoza’s marginal 


notes to the Tractatus theologico-politicus have been frequently published, a part of them haying been given ~ 


in the French translation of this Tractatus by St. Glain (1678), and the rest by Christoph Theophil de Murr 
(The Hague, 1802) and others. In a copy presented by Spinoza to Clefmann, and now at Konigsberg, are 
contained notes, which Dorow has edited (Berlin, 1835). These notes do not vary essentially from those 
already published. The #hics, Spinoza’s chief philosophical work, appeared in print first after his death, 
together with some shorter treatises, with the title: B. d. S. Opera posthuma, Amst., 1677. (Contents: 
Prefatio, written in Dutch by Jarrig Jellis, the Mennonite, and translated into Latin by Ludwig Meyer.— 
Ethica, ordine geometrico demonstrata, et in quingue partes distincta, in quibus agitur I. de Deo, II. de 
natura et origine mentis, IIT, de origine et natura affectuum, IV. de servitute humana seu de affectuum viri- 
bus, V. de poteniia intellectus.seu de libertate humana.—Tractatus politicus, in quo demonstratur, quomodo 
societas, wbi imperium monarchicum locum habet, sicut et ea, ubi Optimi imperan', debet institui, ne in tyran- 
nidem labatur, et ut pax libertasque civium inviolata maneat.—Tractatus de intellectus emendatione, et dé 
via, gua optime in veram rerum cognitionem dirigitur.—EHpistoice doctorum quorundam virorum ad B. a. &. 
et auctoris responsiones, ad aliorum ejus operum elucidationem non parum facienies.—Compendium gram- 
matice linguce Hebrcece.) A complete edition of the Works was edited by Paulus: Benedicti de Spinoza 
opera quee supersunt omnia, iterum edenda curavit, preefationes, vitam auctoris nec non notitias, que ad 
historiam scriptorum pertinent, addidit Henr. Eberh. Gottlob Paulus, Jena, 1802-8. Later editions are: 
Benedicti de Spinoza opera philosophica omnia edidit et preefationem adjecit A. Gfrorer, Stuttgard, 1830. 
Renati des Cartes et Benedicti de Spinoza precipua opera philosophica recognovit, notitias historico-philoso- 
‘ phicas adjecit Carolus Riedel, Leipsic, 1843 (Cartesii Medit., Spinozce diss. philos., Spinozce th.). Benedicti 
de Spinoza opera que supersunt omnra ex editionibus princ. denuwo ed. et profatus est Carol. Herm. Bruder, 
Leips., 1843-46. Newly discovered writings of Spinoza have been published by Bihmer and Vloten: Bene- 
dicti de Spinoza tractatus de Deo et honine ejusque felicitate lineamenia aique adnotationes ad tractatum 
theologico-politicum ed. et illustr. Ed. Boehmer, Halle, 1852, and Ad Benedicti de Spinoza opera que super- 
sunt omnia supplementum, contin. tractatum hue usque de Deo et homine, tractatulum de inde, epistolas 
nonnullas ineditas et ad eas vitamque philosophi Collectanea (ed. J. van Vioten), Amst., 1862. Cf. on these 
works, Heinr. Ritter, in Gt. gel, Anz., 1862, No. 47; Christoph Sigwart, Sp.’s newentdechier Tractat von Gott, 
dem Menschen und dessen Gliickseligkeit, erliiutert und in seiner Bedeutung fiir das Verstdindniss des Spinozis- 
mus untersucht, Gotha, 1866; Trendelenburg, Ueber die aufgefundenen Ergdnzungen zu Spinozs Werken und 
deren Ertrag fiir Sp.s Leben und Lehre, in Vol. LI, of Trendelenburg’s Wist. Beitr. eur Philos., Berlin, 186%, pp. 
277-898 ; Richard Avenarius, Ueber die beiden ersten Phasen des Sposchen Pantheismus (sec below). The Trac- 
tatus de Deo et homine ejusque fecitate was not discovered in the Latin original, but in a Dutch translation 
(Korte Verhandeling van God, de Mensch, en deszelfs Welstand). Van Vloten has published this work in 
Dutch (in the above-mentioned Supplementwm) from a more recent MS., and Schaarschmidt (Amsterdam, 
1869) from an earlier one; 8. adds a preface ‘de Sp. philos. fontibus.” This Tractate, translated into Ger- 
man by Schaarschmidt, is published in Kirchmann’s Philos, Bibliothek, Vol. XVILI., Berlin, 1869. At the 
same time with this translation by Schaarschmidt, appeared the following: Christoph Sigwart, Benedict de 
Spinoza’s kurzer Tractat von Gott, dem Menschen und dessen Gliickseligkeit, auf Grund einer von Dr. Anto- 
nius van der Linde vorgenommenen Vergleichung der Handschriften in’s Deutsche tiberseizt, mit einer Bin- 
leitung, kritischen und siichlichen Erliuterungen begleitet, Tubingen, 1870. The posthumous works were 
translated into Dutch (by Jarrig Jellis) in 1677. A translation of the Zyactatus theologico-politicus, made in 
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Spinoza’s lifetime, but, mn accordance with his wish, not then made public, was afterwards published under 
the title: De rechtzinnige Theologant, Hamburg by Henricus Koenraad (Amsterdam), 1698. A French 


' translation of the Tractatus theol.-pol. (probably by St. Glain) was published under various disguising titles 


in 1678 ; in modern times Emile Saisset has translated the works of Spinoza into French ( @unres de Spinoza, 
Par. 1842); a new edition of this translation appeared at Paris in 1861 (and of the /ntroduction Critique, 
which accompanied it, at Paris in 1860). The Tractatus politicus (to be distinguished from the Tact. theol.- 
polit.) has been translated into French by J. G. Prat: Traité politique de B. de Spinoza, Paris, 1860. Guvres 
Completes, traduites et annotées par J..G. Prat, Paris, 1863 seq. The &£thics of Spinoza, translated into 
German, was published, together with Chr, Wolf's refutation, at Frankfort and Leipsic in 1744. His treatises 
on the Cultivation of the Human Understanding, and on Aristocracy and Democracy, were translated [into 
German] by S. H. Ewald (Leipsic, 1785), as also were his ‘‘ Phiiosophical Writings :” Vol. I.: B. v. S. iéber hk. 
Schrift, Tudenthum, Recht der hichsten Gewalt in geistlichen Dingen und Freiheit zu philosophiren ( Tract, 
Theot.-Polit.), Gera, 1787; Vols. Il. and Ill. : Sp.’s Hthik, Gera, 1791-93. The Tract. theol.-polit: has also 
been translated into German by C. Ph. Conz, Stuttg., 1806, and J. A. Kalb, Munich, 1826, the Zthics by F. 
W. V. Schmidt, Berlin, 1812, and recently by v. Kirchmann, Philos. Bibl., Vol. IV., Berlin, 1868, and the 
complete works by Bertheld Auerbach, 5 vols., Stuttgard, 1841. [An English anonymus translation of the 
Tract, Theol.-Polt. appeared in the year 1689. A new one was published—also anonymously—London, 1862 (2), 
2d ed., 1868. On the latter cf, Matthew Arnold, A Word more about Spinoza, in Mac Millan's Magazine, Vol. 
9, pp. 156-148. Benedictus de Spinoza; His Etlucs, Life, and Ingluence on Modern Religious Thought, by R. 
Willis, if.D., London (Lritbner), 1870 (?). Spinoza’s Letter Hxposiulatory to a Convert, ibid.—Tr.] 

The principal source of our knowledge of the life of Spinoza is, next to Spinoza’s own works and letters, 
the Biography written by a Lutheran pastor, Johannes Colerus, which appeared in Dutch in 1705, in French 
at The Hague in 1706 and 1733 (also in the Operu, Hd. Paulus), in German at Frankf. and Leipsic in 1788, 
and translated by Kahler, 1734. Less trustworthy are the statements in La Vie et l Esprit de Mr. Benoit de 
Spinosa (Amst.) 1719 (by Lucas, a physician at The Hague; new ed. of the first part: La Vie de Spinosa, 
par un de ses disciples, Hamb., 1735), as also those in Christian Kortholt’s De Tribus [mpostoribus Magnis 
(Herbert of Cherbury, Hobbes, and Spinoza), Hamburg, 1700. Still earlier (1696) Bayle’s Dictionary had 
contained some notices respecting Spinoza‘s life, which appeared in a Dutch translation with additional essays 
at Utrecht, 1698 (with new title-page, 1711). The biography by Colerus, together with notices from a Vie de 
Spinosa written by a friend of Spinoza (Lucas), were included in the volume entitled Réfutation des Erreurs 
de Benoit de Spinosa par Mr. de Fénélon, par le P. Lami Benedictin et par le Conte Bouiliainviliiers, 
Brussels, 1731. H. F. v. Dietz, Ben. von Spinosa nach Leben und Lehren, Dessau and Leipsic, 1783. M. 
Philipson, Leben B.’s von Spinosa, Leips., 1790. 

Of the later works on Spinoza’s life and works, the /Zistowre de la vie et des ouvrages de B. de Spinosa, fon- 
dateur de Vexégese et de la philosophie modernes, par Armand Saintes (Paris, 1842), should be specially 
mentioned. The scanty accounts transmitted to us respecting Spinoza’s life, Berthold Auerbach has sought 
to supplement and complete artistically, in ‘' Spinoza, ein historischer Roman,” Stuttgard, 1837; second 
revised and stereotyped edition: Spinoza, ein Denkerleben, Mannheim, 1855, and in the collected writings, 
Stuttgard, 1863, 1864, Vols. 10 and 11 (a work full of profound poetic truth in the parts which portray the 
order of Spinoza’s intellectual development). Conr. von Orelli, Spinoza’s Leben und Lehre, 2d ed., Aarau, 
1850. A counterpart to the eulogistic accounts of Spinoza is found in the Introduction of Antonius van der 
Linde to his work: Spinoza, seine Lehre und deren erste Nachwirkungen in Holland, Gottingen, 1862; the 
author not only shows himself disinclined to all poetic idealization of the retired life of Spinoza, but judges 
disparagingly concerning the life and doctrine of the philosopher. The following work is valuable on account 
of newly discovered material employed in it: J. van Vloten, Baruch d Espinoza, zyn leven en schriften, Amst., 
1862. Of. Ed. Bihmer, Spinozana, in Zeitschr. f. Philos., Vol. 86, 1860, pp. 121-166, 2b. Vol. 42, 1863, pp. 76-121; 
Ant. v. d. Linde, zr Litt. des Spinozismus, ib. Vol. 45, 1864, pp. 801-005. J. B. Lehmans, Sp., sein Lebens- 
bila und seine Philosophie (Inaug. Diss.), Wurzburg, 1864. An historical ‘‘ character-picture,” drawn with a 
loving hand, is fwmished by Kino Fischer in Baruch Spinoza’s Leben und Charakter, ein Vortrag, Mann- 
heim, 1865, and in Fischer’s Geschichte der neueren Philosophie, 1st ed., 1854, Vol. I. p. 285 seq.; 2d ed., 
Vol. I. Part 2a, 1865, pp. 98-188, 

Immediately after its publication, the doctrine of Spinoza was combated in various works. Jacob Vateler, 
the Remonstrant [Arminian] preacher at the Hague, composed against the Tractatus Theol.-Polit. the work: 
Vindicie nuiraculorum, per que divina religionis et fidei Christiance veritas olim confirmata Suit, adversus 
profanum auctorem tractatus theol.-potit. B. Spinosam (Amst., 1674). Johannes Bredenborg wrote an 
Enervatio tractatus theol.-pol., una cum demonstratione geometrico ordine disposita, naturam non esse Deum, 
Kotterdam, 1675. The Arcana atheismi revelata, philosophice et Paroden refuta ee tract. theol.-pol. 
per Franciscum Cuperum Amstelodamensem (Rotterdam, 1676), ape on Socinian ideas and asserts 
the complete agreement between the Bible and reason. But the ate ea 8! nee of Paget. thpOled Lous. 
in historical criticism also acquired an early positive influence over the Scriptural investigations of Christian 
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theologians, as is evidenced in the writings of Richard Simon, a Catholic, especially in his Histoire critique du 


Vieux Testament, Paris, 1678, Among the early opponents of Spinozism were also Poiret, the “Mystic (Fun- 


damenta atheismi eversa, in his Cogit. de Deo, anima et malo, Amst., 1677, etc.), and Bayle, the Skeptic. 
Christoph Wittich, the Cartesian, wrote against the Hthics in And-Spinoza, sive examen Etluces Ben. de 
Spinoza, Amst., 1690. By some (such as Aubert de Versé, in L’Impie Convaincu, Amst., 1681, 1685) Carte- 
sianism was combated, at the same time with Spinozism, as the source of the latter; others, on the contrary 
(like Ruardus Andala, in a work published at Francker in 1717), published works in which Descartes was 
honored as “‘verus Spinozismi evertor.” On Spinoza’s doctrine is founded the work—published anony- 
mously—of Abraham Johann Cuffelaer (or Cuffeler): Specimen artis ratiocinandi naturalis et artijicialis, ad 


pantosophice principia manuducens. Hamburg apud Henr, Kunrath (Amst,), 1684, and Principiorum pan 


tosopnice p. IL., IZL,, ib., 1684. That the doctrines contained in the Zthics of Spinoza agree with those of the 
Cabala, is what J ohann Georg Wachter sought to demonstrate first in the work: Der Spinozismus im Juden- 
thum oder die von dem heuiigen Tudenthumund dessen geheimer Cabbala vergotterte Welt, con Mose Germanc, 
sonsten Joh. Peter Speeth, von Augsburg gebiirtig, befunden und widerlegt von J. G. Wachter, Amsterdam, 
1699; the argument was followed up in Wachter’s ‘subsequent work: Zlucidarius Cabbalisticus, Rome, 1706. 
Leibnitz wrote in reply to this latter work Animadversiones ad J. G. Wachteri librum de recondita Hebre- 
orum philosophia (a critique of Spinozistic doctrines from the stand-point of the Leibnitzian Monadology) ; 
these Arwmudversiones remained unprinted until their discovery, a few years since, in the Archives of the R. 
Library at Hannover by A. Foucher de Careil, who published them under the title: Réfutation. inédite de 
Spinoza par Leibniz, Paris, 1854. (Cf. Leibnitz, Zhéudicée, I1., §§ 178, 188, and II1., §§ 372, 273.) Christian 
Wolf argued against Spinozism in one part of his Tkeologia Naturalis (Pars poster., §§ 672-716) ; this argu- 
ment, translated into German, was published, together witia Spinoza’s Ethics, at Frankf. and Leipsic, in 1744. 
The system of Spinoza, and Bayle’s objections to the same, are discussed by De Jariges in the Histoire de 
PAcadémie Royalz des Sciences et Belles Lettres de Berlin, année 1745, Vols. I. and II. (translated into Ger- 
man, in Hissman’s Magazin fiir die Philos. und ihre Geschichte, Vol. V., Gittingen and Lemgo, 1782, pp. 3- 
%2). In Germany attention was directed to Spinozism, especially by the controversy between Jacobi and 
Mendelssohn as to Lessing’s relation to that doctrine. Fr. H. Jacobi, Ueber die Lehre des Spinoza, in Briefen 
an Moses Mendelssvin, Leiosic, 1785, 24 edit., Breslau, 1739; Werke, Vol. IV., 4bti. 1. Moses Mendelssohn, 
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An die reunde Lessengs, Bern, 1786. FB. H. Jacobi, Wider Afendelssohns Beschuildigungen, betrefiend die 


Briefe iiber die Lenye des Spinoza, Leips., 1786. Cf. also Moses Mendelssohn, Morgenstunden oder Vorlesung- 
en tiber das Dasein Gottes, Berlin, 1785, ete. Werke, Leipsic, 1843, Vol. II., p. 240 seq. Herder, Gott, 
einige Gespriche iiber Spinoz’s System, nebst Shaftesbury’s Naturhymnus, Gotha, 1787, 2d edit., 1800; in 
Cotta’s complete edition, Vol. XXXI., 1853, pp. 73-218 (an attempt to interpret Spinozism, not with Jacobi as 
a form of pantheism or atheism, but as a form of theism). Goethe, Aus meinem Leben, Dichtung und Wahr- 
heit, Works, Pts. III. and IV. (cf. Wilh. Danzel, Ueber Gothe’s Spinozismus, Hamburg, 1848, Karl Heyder, 
Ueber das Verhiiliniss Gothe’s eu Spinoza, in the Zeitschrift f. d. gesammte luth. Theol. u. Kirche, founded by 
Rudelbach, Leips., 1866, pp. 261-283, and EH. Caro, La Philosophie ae Goethe, Paris, 1866). G. S. Francke, 


Ueber die neueren Schicksale des Spinozismus und seinen Einfluss auf die Philosophie tiberhaupt und die 


Vernunfitheologie insbesondere, Prize Ussay, Schleswig, 1808, 1812. The influence of the philosophy of Des- 
cartes on the development of Spinoza’s philosophy has been discussed by Heinr. Ritter ( Welchen Hingluss hat 
ad. Philos. des Cartesius auf d. Ausbildung der des Spinoza gghabt, etc. Leips. and Altenburg, 1817), and the 
connection of Spinozism with the Cartesian philosophy, by H. C. W. Sigwart (Ueber den Zusammenhang des 
Spinozismus mit der Cartesian, Philos., Tibing., 1816); cf. Sigwart’s Beitrdge zur Hridiuterung des Spinozis- 
mus, Tub., 1838: Der Spin. historisch und philosophisch erldutert, Tab., 1839: and Vergleichung der Rechts» 
und Staatstheorie des B. Svinoza und des Th. Hobbes, Tib., 1842. Lud. Boumann, Zaplic. Spinozismé, 
diss, Berol,, 1828. Car. Rosenkranz, De Sp. Philosophia, Halle and Leips., 1828. ©. B. Schliiter, Die Lehre 
des Spinosa in ihren Haupt-Momenten gepriift una dargestelit, Munster, 1836. Karl Thomas, Spinozu als 
Metaphysiker, Kinigsberg, 1840 (brings into prominence the nominalistic and individualistic elements which 
are indeed contained in Spinoza’s doctrine, but only incidentally and in relative subordination to the predomi- 
nant pantheistic Monism of that doctrine). J. A. Voigtlinder, Spinoza nicht Pantheist, sondern Theist, in 
the Theol. Stud. u. Writiven, 1841, No.3, Franz Baader, Veber eine Nothwendigheit der Revision der Wissen- 
schaft in Bezug auf Spinoristische Systeme, Tirlangen, 1841. H. Saisset, Maimonide et Sp., in the Revue des 
dewe mondes, 57, 1862, pp. 296-834. Of. also the chapters on Spinozism in Bouillier, Hist, de la philosophie 


Cartésienne, and in Damiron, Hist. de la philosophie du XVII. sidcle. Ad. Helfferich, Spinoza und Leibnite 


oder das Wesen des Idealismus und des Realismus, Hamburg and Gotha, 1846. Franz Keller, Spinoza und 
Leibnitz tiber die Freiheit des menschlichen Willens, Erlangen, 1847. J.B. Erdmann, Die Grundbegriffe des 
Spinozismus, in his Verm. Aufs., Leips., 1848, pp. 118-192. C. Schaarschmidt, Des Cartes und Spinoza, 
urkundliche Darstellung der Philosophie Beider, nebst einer Abhandlung von Jac. Bernays tiber Spinoz’s 
heordische Grammatik, Bonn, 1850. @. H(eble)r, Spinozws Lehre vom Verhdliniss der Substanz eu ihren 


Basiandtheilen, Bern, 1850; Hebler, Lessing-Siudien, Bern, 1862, p. 116 seq. R. Zimmermann, Ueber einige 
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ae 
logische Fehler der spinozistischen Ethik, reprinted from the Sitzwngsbertchte dey phitos.-hist. Ol. der kats. 
Akad. d. Wiss., for October, 1850, and April, 1851. J. EB. Horn, Spinoza’s Staatsiehre, Dessau, 1851. Adolf 
Trendelenburg, Ueber Spinozaus Grundgedanken und dessen Erfolg, from the Transac. of the R. Acad. of 
Sciences, Berlin, 1850, reprinted in Vol. II. of Ts Hist. Beitriige zur Philosophie, Berlin, 1855, pp. 81-111; 
ef. T.’s essay Ueber den letzten Unterschied der piiios. Systeme, in the Abhandlungen der k. Akad. d. Wiss. 
phitos.-hist. Cl., 184%, p. 249 seq., and in the Hist. Beitrdigé, I1., 1-80 ;* also Ueber die aufgefundenen Ergtin- 
eungen, etc. (see above, p. 56). Alphons vy. Raesfeld, Symbola ad penitiorem. notitiam doctrine, quam Sp. 
de substantia propos., diss. Bonn,, 1858. Theod. Hub. Weber, Sp. aique Leibnitit philos., comm. Bonn., 1858. 
PF. H. Bader; 2. de Sp. de rebus singularibus doctrina, Berl., 1858. Joh. Heinr. Liwe, Ueber den Gottesbegriff 
Spinoza's und dessen Schacksale (as a supplement to Léwe’s work on the philosophy of Fichte), Stutteard, 
1862).+ Spinoza et la Kabbale, par le rabbin Elie Benamozegh, Paris, 1864 (Bxtrait de 0 Univers israclite) ; 
cf. on this essay T. Isaac Mises, in the Zeitschrift fir exacte Philos., Vol. VIII., 1869, pp. 859-367. N. A. 
Forsberg, Jemfirande Beiraktelse of Spinozws och Malebranches metafysiska princip., Akad. Afhandl., 
Upsala, 1864. P. Kramer, De doctr. Sp. de mente humana (Diss. Inaug.), Halle, 1865. Chr. A. Thilo, 
Ueber Sp.’s Religionsphilosophie, in the Zeitschr. fiir exwacte Philosophie, Vol. V1., No.2, Leipsic, 1865, pp. 
113-145; VI., 4, 1866, 389-409; VIT., I., 1866, 60-99. A. v. Oettingen, Sp.’s Hthik und der moderne Materia- 
lismus, in the Dorpater Zeitschr. fiir Theol. u. Kirche, Vol. VIL, No. 3. Nourrisson, Sp. et le naturalisme 
contemporain, Paris, 1866. M. Joel, Don Chasdai Creska’s religionsphilos, Lehrenin ihrem gesch. Hinflusse 
dargestelt, (In Joel’s work, among other things, certain points of contact between Spinoza and this Talmud- 
ist, named in the title,—who is mentioned by Sp. m Zpisz. 29 pr. fin., lived about A.p. 1400, and who 
belonged to the period and school of the Nominalists,—are brought to light, although they are, according to 
Sigwart’s judgment, of no very deep significance). Paul Janet, Sp. ef le Spinozisme dapres les travaux recens, 
in the Revue des dewe mondes, Vol. 70, 1867, pp. 470-498. Carl Siegfried, Sp. als Avitiner und Ausleger des 
diten Testaments (Tortenser Programm), Naumburg, 1867. Waldemar Hayduck, De Sp. natura naturante 
et natura naturata (Diss. inaug.), Breslau, 186%. Moritz Dessauer, Spinoza und Hobbes (Inaug. Diss.), 
Breslau, 1868. Richard Avenarius, Ueber die beiden ersten Phasen des Spin. Pantheismus und das Verhdit- 
niss dei rweiten eur aritten Phase, nebst einem Anhang uber Reihenfolge und Abfassungsze der dlteren 
Schriften Spinoza’s, Leipsic, 1868. (Avenarius considers it probable that the dialogues contained in the 
Tractatus de Deo et honine were already written about 1651, and that this Traciaius itself was written in 
1654-55, the Tractatus de inteliectus emendatione in 1655-56, and the Tractatws theologi o-poliiicws in 165%- 
61. Avenarius assumes, in agreement with Sigwart, that the Synthetic Appendix to the Zvactatus de Deo et 
-homéine was written in the year 1661. The ‘‘ phases,” which he distinguishes in the history of Sp.’s doctrine, 
are termed by him ‘‘the naturalistic, the theistic, and the pantheistic.”) P. Schmidt, Sp. und Schleter- 
macher, Berlin, 1868. F, Urtel, Sp. de voluntate doctrina, Halle, 1868. J. H. von Kirchmann, Zriduterungen 
zu Sp.s thik (as supplement to’ the translation of the Whics—a criticism of the Ethics from Von Kirch- 
mann’s realistic stand-point), in the Philos, 3ivi., Vol. V., Berlin, 1869. Jos. Hartwig, Ueber das Verhdlt- 
niss des Spinozismus zur Curtesianischen Doctrin UInaug.-Dissert.), Breslau, 1869, The works or articles on 


* ‘Wither force is anterior to efficient cause and is the superior of thought, or thought is anterior to force 
and is its superior, or, finally, thought and force are at bottom the same;—with. Spinoza the distinction 
between thought and blind force assumes the forrh of the distinction between thought and extension, cogétatio 
et extensio ; he inciudes' both in one, giving to neither of them the precedence before the other,’—so Trende- 
lenburg expresses the fundamental conception of Spinoza, Ib is, however, very questionable whether the 
interpretation of Spinoza’ s doctrine as an identification of extension and ‘blind force ” is correct, and whether 
we are not rather required by Spinoza to distinguish within the sphere of cogétatio itself not only ‘ blind” 
force, but also higher, conscious, and, in its highest form, spiritual force, as constituting respectively the 
lower and higher degrees of psychical endowment (cf. Eth. TI., Prop. 13: ‘t omnia, quamvis diversis gradibus, 
animata sunt”), with which correspond, in the sphere of extension, form and motion, in their elementary and 
their more complicated forms (the latter especially in the brain). It is not true that ‘where thought cannot 
work upon extension and direct it, in view of a preconccived effect, design is impossible ;” iv isnot ‘on exten- 
sion” that thought works, but on the force subordinate to thought, and the motion belonging to thought 
works upon the motion which corresponds to that force; the Indellectus inyinitus precedes and determines 
the finite intellect, and the latter precedes and determines the lower conscious and unconscious forces in the 
world in general and in the moral world in particular, and in this sense man—but not, indeed, God, who ag 
the infinite substance cannot be a person—has power to work in view of ends, 

+ Léwe seeks, by emphasizing the difference between ‘‘cogitatio,” as an impersonal attribute of substance, 
and tho ‘“‘injfinitus intellectus Dei,” as an immediate effect of the substance, to justify the attribution to this 
infinite intellect of an absolute self-consciousness, a personal unity, and so to reduce the distance between the 
Spinozistic and theistic conceptions of God. On the same question cf., among others, Hd, Béhmer, Spino- 
gana III., in Z. f. Ph., Vol. 42, 1863, p. 92 seq., and Lehmans,—see above—pp. 120-125, 
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newly discovered additions to Sp.’s works have already been mentioned (p. 56) along with the list of Sp.’s ¢ 


works. Of. the judgments expressed concerning Spinoza in the works of Schleiermacher, J. G.Fichte, Schelling, 
Baader, Hegel, Herbart, and other philosophers; further, the presentation and critique of his doctrine in the 
histories of (modern) philosophy by Brucker, Buhle, Tennemann, Ritter, Feuerbach, Erdmann, Kuno Fischer, 
and others, and also in special works on the history of Pantheism—e. g. in Buhle, De ortu et progressu pan- 
theisini inde a Xenophane usque ad Spinozam, in Comm. soc. sc. Gott., Vol. X., 1791, Jische, Der Pantheis- 


nvus‘nach seinen verschiedenen Hauptformen, Berlin, 1826-32 (cf. Heinr. Ritter, Die Halbkantianer und der _ 


Pantheismus, Berlin, 1827), J. Volkmuth, Der dreieinige Pantheismus von Thales bis Hegel (Zeno, Spinoza, 
Schelling), Cologne, 1837, in the works and articles devoted to the critique of philosophical stand-points by 
I. Herm. Fichte, Uirici, Sengler, Weisse, Hanne, and. others, and in many other works on religious phi- 
losophy. ’ 


Baruch Despinoza, born at Amsterdam on the 24th of November, 1632, was de- 
scended from one of the Jewish families, who, in order to avoid the persecutions di- 
rected against them in Spain and Portugal, had emigrated to the Netherlands. ‘He 
received his first training under the celebrated Talmudist, Saul Levi Morteira, and 
became acquainted, among other works, with those of Maimonides, of whom he had a 
high opinion, and with cabalistic works, of which, however, he speaks rarely and al- 
ways disparagingly. On the 6th of August, 1656, he was fully expelled from the Jew- 
ish communion, on account of his ‘‘ frightful heresies.” Before this time he had been 
instructed in Latin by Franz van den Ende (not by the daughter of the latter, who, in 
the year 1656, was only twelve years old), a learned physician, of naturalistic sympa- 
thies. From 1656 to 1660 or 1661, Spinoza resided in the vicinity of Amsterdam, in 
the family of an Arminian friend, being occupied with the study of the Cartesian and 
the development of his own philosophy. He lived next at Rhynsburg, the headquar- 
ters of the sect of Collegiants (who regarded the dogmatic element in religion as in- 


ferior in importance to the edifying and the moral), then, from 1664 to 1669, at Voor-— 


burg, near the Hague; then at the Hague, where he boarded first with the widow 


Van Velden, and afterwards, from 1671 till his death, which occurred on the 21st of | 


February, 1677, with Van der Spyck, the painter. He supported himself by grinding 
lenses. He declined, in the year 1673, a call to Heidelberg - where Ludwig, the Hlec- 
tor Palatine, offered him a professorship of philosophy—that the liberty of philoso- 
phizing, which he enjoyed as a private man, and which, indeed, was promised him for 
the future in the letter callmg him to Heidelberg, might not be prejudiced by una- 
voidable collisions with critics and opponents. 

In the Compendium grammatices lingue Hebree the predilection of the teacher of the 
doctrine of substance for the Substantive has been remarked. Of. especially the article 
by Jac. Bernays, in the Supplement to Schaarschmidt’s work, Bonn, 1850 (cited above, 
p. 58), and Ad, Chajes, Die hebr. Gramm. Sp. S. Breslau, 1869. 

In the Principles of the Philosophy of Descartes, together with the annexed Cog gitata 
Meiaphysica, written in the winter of 1662-63, Spinoza does not expose his own doc- 
trine, as he expressly affirms in the preface (through the editor, his friend Ludwig 
Meyer) ; at the time of writing the work he had already arrived substantially at the 
doctrines developed in his later works. 

The plan of the T'vactatus Theologico-Politicus was conceived at an early date, and 
executed between the years 1665-70. The work is an eloquent defence of liberty of 
thought and speech in matters of religion (‘‘ quando quidem religio non tam in actioni- 
bus externis, quam in animé simplicitate ac veritate consistit, nullius juris neque wuctore- 
tatis publica est”), and contains the fruits of Spinoza’s personal experience. 'The fun- 
damental idea in it is that of the essential difference of the missions of positive religion 
and philosophy, Neither of them should serve (ancillard) the other; each has its 
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peculiar office. In the development of his own thoughts Spinoza appears to haye 
been guided by his study of Maimonides, and yet not to have followed the latter un- 
critically. For while the earlier philosopher, with a view to the excitation of philo- 
sophic thought, had taught that the law was given to the Jews not merely to train 
them to obedience, but also as a revelation of the highest truths, Spinoza—at a time 
when the interest in philosophic thought was fully assured, and when the latter needed, 
therefore, to be freed from a subordination to religious dogma, which could only have 
been temporarily advantageous to it—taught, on the contrary, that the end of religion 
is not the cognition of truth as such, but obedience. This is the idea which underlies 
the Tractatus Theol.-Polit. (Thus, later, and from a like motive, Moses Mendelssohn 
claimed for Judaism freedom from binding dogmas, and so Schleiermacher treated re- 
ligion and philosophy as separate and co-ordinate, the former having its basis in feel- 
ing, while the latter was the outcome of the endeavor to acquire objectively valid 
knowledge.) Spinoza affirms accordingly, in opposition to Maimonides, that the Bible 
is not to be interpreted so as to agree with human reason, nor is reason to be made 
subject to the teaching of the Bible ; the Bible pretends not to reveal natural laws, but 
to exhibit laws of ethics. By the adoption of this principle he makes it possible for 
him to treat of the Bible, and especially the Old Testament, historically and critically, 
unhampered by dogmatic conditions, and this he proceeds to do in detail.- A notice- 
able feature of the work is the pre-eminence which is ascribed (ch. 1) to Christ over 
Moses and the prophets, from the fact that he did not receive the revelation of God 
through the hearing of words (like Moses), nor through visions, but discovered it im- 
mediately present in his own consciousness ; in this sense, says Spinoza, it is true that 
the divine wisdom took on human nature. The philosophical system of Spinoza is but 
partially suggested, and not developed, in the Zvractatus Theologico-Politicus. The 
seventh chapter of the work treats of the interpretation of Scripture. In it Spinoza 
adopts, on the one hand, the views of a number of Jewish scholars, some of whom, 
like Abraham Ebn-Hsra (mentioned by Spinoza), and also Isaac Israeli (see above, vol. 
i., § 97), had doubted at least the authenticity of single passages in the Pentateuch ; 
and, on the other, in his general exegetical stand-point, those of Hobbes’s Leviathan 
(although in opposition to Hobbes he opposes energetically the doctrine of ecclesias- 
tical absolutism). Spinoza agrees with Hobbes in the conviction that Scripture 
should be interpreted according to the same method by which nature must be com- 
prebended, It is probable that Spinoza had already previously combated the Scrip- 
tural exegis of the Rabbis in his ‘‘ Apologia pro Spinozae a judaismo apostasia” (written, 
it is likely, in the year 1656). 

In the T’ractatus Politicus (of later composition than the preceding), which gives 
evidence of familiarity with’ the doctrine of Hobbes, Spinoza nevertheless comes out 
in sharp opposition to the theory of civil absolutism. Governments are to bring the 
actions, but not the convictions of men into harmony. By doing violence to conyic- 
tions, they provoke insurrection. Men from the people, but chosen by the govern- 
ment, should be associated with the government in legislation and administration. 

The Tractatus de Deo ct homine ejusque felicitate, which was written before 1661, and 
perhaps as early as 1654 or 1655, and is followed by a synthetic appendix, written in 
1661, is a sketch of the System and an evident forerunner and herald of the Zthics. 
God’s existence, it is here argued, belongs to his essence. Further, the idea of God 
also, which is in us, pre-supposes God as its cause. God is the most perfect being 
(ens perfectissimum). God is a being of whom infinite attributes are predicated, each 
of which is in its kind infinitely perfect. Every substance must (at least in its kind) 
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be infinitely perfect, because it can neither by itself nor by anything other than itself 
be determined to finitences. There are not two substances equal to each other, since 
such substances would limit each other. One substance cannot produce another sub- — 
stance or be produced by it. Every substance, which is in God's infinite understand- 
ing, is also reelly.in nature. In nature, however, there are not different substances; 
nature is one in essence dnd identical with God, as the latter is above defined.—Thus ~ 
Spinoza in this treatise sets out, nob with a definition of the conception of substance, 
in order thence to advance to the conception of God; but the idea that God is, and 
that he combines in himself all reality, is here already employed to prove the doctrine 
that there exists but one substance, and that thought and extension are not substances 
but attributes. Spinoza points to the fact that we see unity in nature, and that, in 
particular, in us thought and extension are united; but since thought and extension 
have by nature nothing in common, and each can be clearly conceived without the 
other (which Spinoza allows to Descartes), it follows that their actual union in us is 
only possible on condition that they are both attributes of the same substance. In* 
addition to Spinoza’s Jewish education, in consequence of which a religious conviction ~ 
of the strict unity of God became firmly rooted in his nature, we may ascribe the 
genesis of his doctrine of the unity of substance in a very considerable degree to the 
articular zeal with which psychological speculations respecting the mutual relation 
between soul and body were in his time carried on in the Cartesian school, and more 
particularly to the unmistakable conflict of Occasionalism—the doctrine which — 
resulted with necessity from the Cartesian principles, and which had been specially 
developed by Geulinx—with naturallaw. To these causes should be added, on the 
other hand, Spinoza’s acquaintance with Neo-Platonic doctrines, whether through the 
Cabala or through the works of Giordano Bruno, or, what is most probable, through 
‘both. Spinoza, undertaking to translate the poetico-philesophical notions issuing 
from Neo-Platonism into scientific conceptions, blended them with the results of his 
critique of Cartesianism. The Zractatus de Deo, etc., represents a stadium in the his- 
tory of Spinoza’s philosophical development antecedent to the Ethics (see Sigwart, p. 
131 seq.) Spinoza’s study of the Cartesian philosophy falls within the period included — 
between the composition of the two dialogues which are included in the Zractatus de, 
Deo, ete., and of which at least the first rests on the doctrine of Giordano Bruno, and 
the composition of the T’ractatus itself, and his study of the doctrine of Bacon falls 
within the time between the composition of the Z’ractatus de Deo and the Tractatus de 
intellectus omendatione. The most important of the differences between the Zractatus 
de Deo and the [thics are, that in the former the conception of God as the most per- 
fect being, but in the latter the conception of substance, as of that which is in and 
through itself, precedes, and that in the Zractatws an objective causal relation is 
assumed as connecting thought and extension, notwithstanding their alleged absolute 
unlikenoss—an unlikeness so great that the conceptions of thought and extension are © 
afiirmed to haye nothing in common—while in the Hthics it is asserted that the causal 
relation cannot exist between dissimilar things, and that therefore no such relation exists — 
between thought and extension. . The dialogues contained in the 7’ractatus are a devel- 
opment of the conception of nature regarded as infinite. ‘ 

The Tractatus de Intellectus Hmendatione (a fragment, written probably before 1661, 
and perhaps as early as 1655 or 1656) is a. development of ideas concerning method, of 
which the fundamental features are contained in Spinoza’s principal work, the Hthics. 
The goods of the world, we are here told, are unsatisfying; the knowledge of truth 
is the noblest good. i 
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The Lthics was written in the years 1662-65, but appears to have been undergoing 
constant revision until the time of Spinoza’s death. Spinoza in this work adopts as his 
_ point of departure the Cartesian definition of substance, the consequences of which are 
_ developed by him with greater logical consistency than they had been by Descartes, 
Descartes had defined substance, taken absolutely, as ‘‘that which so exists that it 


_ needs nothing else for its existence” (res que tta existit, ut nulla alia re indigeat ad 
exisiendum), while ‘‘ created substance” was, according to him, ‘‘ that which needs 
only te concourse of God for its existence” (res, que solo Dei concursu eget ad exis- 


_ tendum). Spinoza defines substance (Hith., p. L., def. 3) as ‘‘that which éxists in 


: 


itself and is conceived by itself, 7. ¢., the conception of which can be formed without 
the aid of the conception of anything else” ( per substantiam intelligo id, quod in se 
est ct per se concipitur, hoc est id, cujus conecptus non indiget coneeptu alierius rét, 
a@ quo formari debeat). Bescartes and Spinoza have alike neglected in their defi- 
_ nitions of substance to separate the two categories, which Kant distinguishes as 
subsistence (of which the correlate is the inherence of predicates) and causality 
(whose correlate is the dependence of effects), The odcia (substance) of Aristotle 
is identified by them with the efficient cause of existence. .But since God is recog- 
nized by both as the’ only cause of all that is (though not demonstrated by fault- 
| less arguments to be such), it follows at once, that he must be viewed by both as also 
' the only substance. That Descartes admits the existence of substances which cannot 
be included under his definition of substance is an inconsequence which is avoided by 
I Spinoza, who proclaims God as the only substance, and denies that anything which is 
not God is substantial. Let non-inherence and non-dependence, be included in the 
Cefinition of substance as among the essential marks of the latter, and yet it will by no 
means follow from this definition that that which is conditioned, even though it may 
not properly be called substantial, can only exist as inherent in something other than 
itself; it only follows, that another term is required to denote that which at once is 
_ the substratum of the inhering, and which yet, as conditioned, depends on something 
else. Without such another term the definition of substance must be so framed as 
* not to confound the two essentially different relations: inherence and dependence ; 
, otherwise the suxnposed demonstration is a subreption. 
* Spinoza opens his Ethics with a number of definitions and ax 
of Cuaclid, intending therefrom, by strictly syllogistic procedures, **in accordance with 
the method of geometry,” to deduce the theorems of his system. By this means he 
j expected to secure for his doctrine mathematical certainty. But the undertaking was 
illusory. Euclid’s definitions are, indeed, given at the outset as merely nominal expla- 
~ nations of what is to be understood by the terms employed. Bui they are shown in 
the end to be real definitions, 7. c., definitions of real, mathematical objects. Spinoza, 
H foc the contrary, has not actually proved the reality of the subjects of his definitions. 
, Enclid’s definitions are clear and may be easily followed by the imagination—qualities 
’ which are almost entirely wanting in the definitions of Spinoza, or which, where figu- 
rative expressions are employed (like in sé esse, etc.), are only simulated; somo of the 
definitions of Spinoza (like that of eawusa sui, etc.) involve contradictions. Euclid em- 
: ploys his terms throughout only in the sense fixed upon in the definitions; Spinoza 
~ sometimes prosents an argumentation, the first part of which is rendered plausible by 
the employment of expressions in their ordinary acceptation, while in the second 
part the same expressions are repeated in the senses given them by his (arbitrary) defi- 
' nitions, so that the conclusion is obtained through a pa ralogism, the quaternio termi- 
norum, a ‘‘ synthetic” definition being interchanged with an ‘analytical ” (cf, my Sys- 
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tem of Logic, §§ 61 and 126), (Proofs of this will appear below, ¢. g., in connection 
with the doctrines of substance and causa sui and of love.) Spinoza’s Ethics is by no 
means (as, notably, F. H. Jacobi among others supposed) theoretically irrefutable, -but 
rather (as Leibnitz, Herbart, and others have rightly judged) replete with paralogisms. * 

The first Definition of Part I. of the Ethics is the following: ‘‘ By that which is the 
cause of itself I understand that whose essence involves existence, or that, whose- 
nature can only be conceived as existent” (per causam sui intelligo id, cujus essentia 
involvit existentiam sive id, cujus natura non potest concipt nist existens. \t 

The second Definition is: ‘‘ That thing is said to be finite in its kind which can be 
limited by another of the same nature” (Ha res dicitur in suo genere finita, que alia 
gjusdem nature terminart potest). By way of illustration, Spinoza adds that a 
body is finite when it is possible to conceive another still larger; in like manner, a 
thought is finite when limited by another thought; but bodies are not limited by 
thoughts, nor thoughts by bodies. t 


* The exposure of the paralogisms involved in the fundamental positions is a necessary part of an expo- 
sition of Spinoza’s system, for any one who would acquire a thorough insight into that system. But in order 
not to obscure the sequence of doctrines in the positive exposition of Spinoza’s teachings, we shall offer our 
remarks upon the paralogisms contained in them in the following notes under the text. Spinoza’s philosophi- _ 
cal importance arises from the fundamental opinion maintained by him, that the psychical, taken in the widest 
sense (the mental, the animate, force), is substantially identical with the extended, which is perceived as : 
material and follows the laws of mechanics; this Monism (like Dualism, Spiritualism, Materialism, Criticism) 
is one of the great and noteworthy philosophical hypotheses. So, too, the tendency towards rigid demonstration 
is worthy of attention and respect; but the idea that Spinoza has realized this tendency and has advanced 
real proofs of his doctrine is a mere prejudice, which deserves not to be respected, but to be swept away. 
False reasonings should be corrected by exposing their faults; this and nothing else is due to them. What- 
ever in Spinoza was genuinely great, has maintained itself against every assault, and attained to permanent 
influence in the historical development of philosophy; but veneration misses its end when it desires that the 
nimbus of the “‘holy, rejected Spinoza” should cover his blunders. To the ‘‘holy” in him (with Schleier-_ 
macher) an ‘‘ offering of ringlets,” but to his paralogisms, dissecting criticism; thus each will receive its dues, | 

+ The conception of a ‘‘cwusa sui” is, if taken literally, an irrational one; for, in order that an object | 
cause itself, it is necessary that it exist before itself: without existing it can cause nothing, and it must exist | 
before itself, since by hypothesis it is yet to be caused. The expression implies, according to Spinoza’s inten- | 
tion, the dependence of existence cn essence ; but the latter of these cannot cause the former, unless it already | 
exists itself, i. e. what was to be caused exists already before being caused. Spinoza surreptitiously objecti- | 
fies, after the manner of medizeval Realists, a distinction which is only possible in abstraction, the distinction | 
namely, between essence and existence. He treats these latter as objectively distinct, the latter presupposing | 
the former, and the former conditioning or causing the latter. The expression cwwsa swt could only be justified 
as, say, an inexact designation for the cawseless—the latter negative but only adequate expression being thus | 
changed into the former positive but inadequate one. (The case of a being already existing, being raised by 
its own action to a higher plane, furnishes no analogy competent to justify the irrational idea of existence | 
through self-causation, and to say that ‘casi sui” is only an absurdity when predicated of the finite, and | 
not when affirmed of the infinite, were a speculative assertion, which would make of the infinite the ‘* sewer” 


employed by Spinoza in defining ‘causa sui,” namely, “‘essentia involvens existentiam” or ‘*non posse con- 
cipi nisi existens,” imply the same fault, which is involved in the ontological argument (see above, §§ on 
Anselm and Jescartes), and they are employed by Spinoza in a like faulty sense in the following demonstra- 
tions. That every argument from definitions presupposes the previously established existence of the thing 
defined, is a logical postulate, against which Spinoza sins as naively as Anselm, and much more so than Des+ 
cartes. By aypealing to the pretended implication of existence in essentia, that which in his arbitrary defi- 
nitions is conceived, in part, in a manner repugnant to nature, is covered with the deceptive semblance of 
reality, and the actually real is in many instances concealed from view. 

¢ This definition of that which is finite in its kind is only applicable to objects (res), side by side with’ 
which others can exist and for which co-existence implies mutual limitation ; it loses all its significance when: 
applied not to such yes, but to natures or attributes, as e. g., tf the question were asked, whether the quadratic 
nature or the essence of the square, ¢, ¢., the limitation of a plane figure by four equal straight lines forming 
only right angles with each other, is finite or infinite in its kind, or whether human nature, aquiline nature, | 
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7 A 
As third, fourth, and fifth definitions, follow the statements of what Spinoza under- 
stands by substance, attribute, and mode. ‘‘ By substance I understand that which is 
in itself and is conceived by itself, 7. ¢., the conception of which can be formed with- 
‘out the aid of the conception of any other thing.” ‘‘ By attribute I understand that 
which the mind perceives as constituting the essence of substance.” ‘‘ By mode I 
understand the accidents of substance, or that which is in something else, through the 
aid of which also it is conceived.” (Per substantiam intelligo id, quod in se est et per se 
concipitur, hoc est id, cujus conceptus non indiget conceptu alterius rei, a quo formari de- 
beat. Per atiributum intelligo id, quod intellectus de substantia pereipit tamquam ejus 
essentiam constituens [‘* constituens” here is neuter, and qualifies guod, cf. Def VI.]. 
Per modum tnielligo substantic affectiones sive id, quod in alio est, per quod etiam conetpi- 
tur.) It thus appears that the expressions 77 se esse and tv alio esse mark the difference 
between substance and affections or modes, while the attributes together constitute 
the substance. In each case Spinoza tells how'the thing defined is and how it is con- 
ceived (¢. ¢., when adequately conceived, in which case the conception agrees with the 
reality.) The attempt has been made to interpret his definition of attribute in a way 
which would obliterate the difference between Spinozism and Kantianism, namely, by 
supposing Spinoza to mean that the distinction of attributes is due only to a mental 
act on our part, and that we then objectify the distinction, as though it were founded 
in the nature of substance; so, it is added, a really white surface appears to the 
eye blue or green when viewed through a blue or green glass. But this interpretation, 
which would make of Spinoza a Subjectivist, is not in harmony with the general 
character of his philosophy, which is much rather objective, nor with his express lan- 
guage (¢. g. in Def. VI.: substantiam constantem infinitis attributis, etc.) The attri- 


| butes are, according to Spinoza, in reality, not indeed separated from each other in the 


‘ 


leonine nature, etc., are limited or unlimited. And yet Spinoza, when the definition, in view of the examples 
cited by him—to the first of which, at least, it is appropriate—has once been granted, afterwards makes of it 
that illicit use, in which the limit of its meaning and truth as above given is forgotten, and commits, besides, 
the second, still worse fanlt, of making the criterion of finiteness to consist, not in the possibility of a 
“nature” or an ‘‘ attribute” being limited by another (generically similar, but specifically different) nature, 
but really in the possibility of a nature being limited by itself as a second nature—which is absurd. He says, 
namely (in the demonstration to Prop. VII. : omnis substantia est necessario infinita) of that substance which 
has but a single attribute, that it is not finite, since otherwise (according to the second definition) it must be 
limited by another substance of the same nature, which is impossible, because no two substances with the 
same attribute can exist; but this latter affirmation he has proved by identifying substance with, the totality 


of its attributes, whence it inevitably follows that the substance of one attribute or one nature is to be con- 


‘ecived as absolutely identical with this attribute or nature; the limitation, therefore, of this substance by 
another of the same nature, would be the limitation of the same nature by itself as a second nature. The ab- 
surdity of this conclusion, however, cannot prove the non-limitation of the nature or substance, because it is 
an absurdity arising not from the hypothesis of limitation, but from Spinoza’s absurd mode of procedure. 
The quadratic nature, the aquiline nature, etc., or a substance identical with any such nature, cannot be 


- limited by itself as another nature or substance; this, however, is not because 1t is unlimited or infinite, but 


because it is not different from itself—1 is not equal to 2—and also because the idea of the limitation of one 


thing by another homogeneous thing is clearly and fully applicable only to objects existing side by side, 7es, 


and not to “natures.” The deceptive appearance of demonstration is founded in the misleading expression ; 


substantia unius nature, ‘substance of one nature,” which summons up the idea of a concrete existence 
distinct from the nature or attribute itself, which idea, after being employed in the paralogism, is again set 
aside by Spinoza through recourse to his definitions and the propositions derived from them. But the para- 
logism has provided, meanwhile, a principle, by which a show of justification is secured for Spinoza’s proce- 
dure in admitting only that which is without limit (extension), or that which at any rate can be regarded as 
unlimited (cogitatio), to be an attribute or a natura, and in relegating all else to the class of affections or 
modes. (To the same result, also, leads the subsequent definition of affection or mode—a definition closely 


related to that of finiteness—by the expression: ‘iz alio esse ;” see below.) 
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substance to which they belong, but they are different, and the mind in distinguishing 
them does but recognize their intrinsic diversity ; the very existence of the mind im- 
plies of itself the existence of the attribute of thought, and the real distinction of the 
latter from extension. It is only the act of isolating the single attribute, of separating 
it for the time from the really unseparated unity in which all the attributes are com- 


bined, for the purpose of considering it apart (7. ¢., it is only the “* guatenus considera- 


tur”), that is due solely to the action of the mind. The comparison of the mind to a 
prism which analyzes the white ray of light may be allowed, but the comparison of it 
to a spectator who varies the color by using now a blue, and now a green glass is at 
least liable to mislead, and suggests a false interpretation. The distinction of attri- 
‘putes by Spinoza, which may seem to justify a subjectivistic interpretation of his 
doctrine of attributes, is but a distinction of various inseparable phases of the sub- 
stance which the attributes constitute, a distinction which repeats itself in our concep- 
ion of substance. But each of fhese*attributes or phases, like different definitions of 
the circle, etc., is a complete expression of the substance, because they are all insep- 


arably connected with each other. (Cf. Spinoza’s comparison of the attributes in sub- 


stance to smoothness and whiteness in one surface, or to Israel, who wrestled with 
God, and Jacob, who seized upon the heel of his brother ; see Hpist. 27, and cf. Tren- 
delenburg. list. Beitr., III. p. 368.) The substance is the totality of the atcributes 
themselves; the modes, on the contrary, are something other, secondary; for which 


reason, filso, Spinoza can say (in the corollary to Prop. VI.) that there exists nothing © 


but substance and affections, not as-though the attributes as such had no existence, or 
as though they were not realiter different from each other, but because their existence, 
in the mentioning of substance, has already been indicated. The modes of substance 
do not constitute a positive addition to it. They are, on the contrary, mere limita- 
tions of it, determinations, hence negations (‘‘ omnis determinatio,” says Spinoza, ‘‘ est 
negatio”), just as every mathematical body, in virtue of its limitation, is a determina- 
tion of the realm of infinite extension (negation of that portion of space which is ex- 
ternal to the body). 

The modes, or accidents, are not constituent parts of substance; substance is by. 
nature prior to its accidents (according to Prop. I., which is deduced directly from the 
definitions), and must, in order to be viewed in its true natuge, be considered apart 
from its accidents and 77 se (Demonstr. of Prop. V.: depositis affectionibus et in sé con- 
siderata), Hence Spinoza cannot mean by substance a concrete thing, for the latter 
can never exist without individual determinations (which Spinoza reckons among 
‘‘ affections” or accidents), nor be considered ‘‘ apart from its accidents,” or as it truly 
and really exists. By substance, in Spinoza’s language, we can only understand an 
Abstractum, to which he yet (after the manner of medieval realists) attributes inde- 
pendent existence.* 


* In marking the difference between substance and its accidents, Spinoza ignores the figurative character 
of the expressions employed by him: én se esse and in alio esse (*' existence in self” and ‘‘ existence in some- 
thing else”), and their incompetence to serve as criteria of the attributive or modal character of any of the 
elements of an object. Extension and thought are viewed by him as attributes; if, therefore, substance is in 


itself, so are extension and thought #2 extension and thought—a statement with which no clear idea can be } 
connected, Hyery particular thought and act of will is viewed by him as a mode; but that these are in the } 


general attribute termed thought can, at the most, be said only in a figurative sense, since the expression 
being in has no proper meaning except in connection with the attribute of extension. If, moreover, we ex- 
tend the application of this distinction between substance or attribute and modes, and of this phraseology, 
to other cases than those mentioned by Spinoza (which must be allowable, since Spinoza’s affirmation that 
thought and extension are the only knowable attributes is arbitrary, and founded only on a series of paralo- 


/ 


‘ 
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The next definition is: By God I understand the absolutely infinite being, 7. é., the 
substance consisting of infinite attributes, each of which expresses an eternal and in- 
finite essence. (Per Deum intelligo ens absolute infinitum, hoc est substantiam constantem 
tnfiritis attributis, quorum wnumquodque eternam et infinitam essentiam exprimit.) The 
expression ‘+ absolutely infinite” is explained in the Zeplicutio, by contrasting it with 
the expression ‘‘ infinite in its kind” (ti suo genere infinitum) ; that which is unlimited 
or infinite in its kind only, is not such in respect of all possible attributes ; but the ab- 
solutely infinite is infinite in respect of all attributes. * 

- The seventh Definition relates to freedom: That thing is called free which exists by 
the sole necessity of its nature and the determining cause of whose activity is in 
itself alone. But that is called necessary, or rather constrained, which owes its existence 
to another, and whosé activity is the result of fixed and determinate causes (ea res libera 
dictiur, que ex sola sue nature necessitate existit et a se sola ad agendum determinatur. 
Necessaria autem vel potius.coacta quae ab alio déterminatur ad existendum et opcrandum 
corta ac determinata ratione).+ 


gisms), and if we affirm, accordingly, that the accidents (affectiones) of any essence or nature that may be 
defined are in that essence, we are conducted necessarily to the assertion that, for example, the specific length 
of the side of any particular square and the position of the square are immanent in the. quadratic nature, or 
that the individual man, eagle, lion, exists in human, aquiline, or leonine nature. Thus we are landed at 
once in a.crude Realism (in the medieval sense of the term), whose scientific legitimacy is simply pre- 
supposed, but not demonstrated by Spinoza. The counter-arguments of Nominalism are nowhere confuted 
' by Spinoza, who, on the contrary, admits their justice in theory, while he indicates the contrary by his prac- 
tice. 

He proceeds here, as, in logical respects, everywhere, in a manner altogether naive. Jnesse (evvTapxew) 
is, indeed, also an Aristotelian expression ; but, as employed by Aristotle, it has an intelligible and legitimate 
meaning, since for Aristotle the substances to which, as he says, the name of substance pre-eminently be- 
longs (mperat ovoiac) are all individual objects, 7 which whatever can be predicated of them may be said 
to be. Of individual objects it cannot be said that they are considered ‘‘ vere,” 4. ¢., as they really are, ‘ de- 
positis affectionibus” (hence, after making abstraction, e. g., of figure and limitation, and retaining in mind 
only the attribute of extension, and after making abstraction of all that which distinguishes one thinking 
being from another, and retaining only the attribute of thought); to say so presupposes that other significa- 
tion of substance and the substantial, according to which the words stand for essentia and the essential. In 

order to establish by universal-criteria the difference between the substantial, in the sense of the essential, 


- and the unessentia], a profound and thorough logical investigation is requisite. This investigation Spinoza 
has not made, but makes up for its lack by retaining expressions which have a relative propriety only in con- 


nection with the first signification of substance, the one in which Spinoza does not employ the term. These 
expressions are ‘*%7 se” and ‘‘in alio esse,” and this uncritical blundering is then necessarily followed by an 
_ utter confusion of ideas. The first signification of substance is given up, and the second is corrupted, in that 
only that is allowed to be substantial, in connection with which the expression ‘to be in” has a real sense 


2 (é. é., extension), or is susceptible, in case of emergency, of having such a sense interpreted into it (7. é., 
cogitatio), while all else (é. g., that which in the square is essential to its being a square, or in man, to his- 


being man, etc.) is classed among accidents and modes, as being unessential. The supposed rigorous en- 
chainment of ideas, which has been unjustly praised in the ‘* Hthics” of Spinoza, is based, in by far the 


_ greater number of cases, on defects of clearness and on paralogisms. A good part of his theorems are far 
better than his argumentations. 


* Spinoza admits that there exist numberless other attributes beside thought and extension, but he slips 


‘ over this point; as to what these attributes can be, we are left in the dark. But with this definition of 
God,” it is not difficult for Spinoza—who, as soon as the exigencies of the Cemonstration demand it, is pre- 
_ pared, by means of the irrational conception of ‘‘ essence involving existence,” to prove, through the onto- 
_ logical paralogism, that the definition is obiectively correct—to include in the unity of substance all that ac- 


‘tually exists. In doing this, however, as in all his paralogisms, it need not be said that he is not at all to be 
considered as actuated by a sophistical intention, ea simply as under the influence of an unconscious self- 
- deception. 
+ The first part of the definition of res libera involves the same error as the positive use of the expres- 
‘sion causa sui, namely, the confounding of uncausedness in the eternal and primitive being with self- 
} causation, 4. ¢., with an existence caused by its own nature (as if the latter—even makihg abstraction of 
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The cighth Definition links the conception of eternity with the ontological Paralo- 
gism: By eternity I understand existence itself, in as far as ib is conceived necessarily 
to follow from the sole definition of an eternal thing (per wternitatem intelligo ipsam 
existentiam, quatenus ex sola ret eterne definitione necessario sequa concipitur). 

To the eight definitions Spinoza adds seven axioms. The first Axiom is: Every- 


thing which is, is either in itself or in some other thing. (Omnia, que sunt, vd.in 


se vel in alio sunt).* 

The second Axiom is: That which cannot be conceived through another, must be 
conceived through itself (¢d quod per aliud non potest concipt, per se concipt debet).t 

The third Axiom is: A determinate cause being given, the effect necessarily fol- 
lows, and per contra: if no determinate cause be given, it is impossible that the effect 
should follow. (Hu data causa determinata necessario sequitur effectus, et contra: st 
nulla detur determinata causa, impossibile est, ut effectus sequatur.)t 

The knowledge of the effect depends upon and involves the knowledge of the 
cause. (lZfectus cognitio a cognitione cause dependet et candem involvit.) This is the 


fourth Axiom, which expresses, in its (subjective) relation to human knowledge, the 


same which in the third was expressed objectively.§ 


The fifth Axiom affirms that things which have nothing in common with each other 


cannot be understood by mezns of each other, or the conception of the one does not in- 
volve the conception of the other (gue nihil commune cum se invicem habent, etiam per 


time—could in any real sense be the prius of existence). The second part comes more nearly to the point, 


since in fact freedom belongs to action, and not to entrance into existence; yet it diverts attention from 


what is alone the real state of the case in the whole sphere of experience, or from the fact that every event 
depends on the co-operation of several factors, and that freedom means only the prevalence of the internal 
factors over the external. But the definitions of necessity and compulsion should have been separated from 
each other, aud not by a ‘‘veéel potius” amalgamated. For the rest, Spinoza rightly seeks for the proper op- 
posite of freedom, not in necessity taken generally, but in a distinct kind of necessity, namely, constraint, 
which is to be defined as a ‘hecessity having its source not in the nature of the subject of constraint, but in 
something foreign to that nature (whether in the internal or the external world), and overruling the endeayors 
(and frustrating the wishes) to which that nature itself gives rise. , 

* This axiom, combined with the third and fourth definitions, is employed (in the Demonstratio to the 
fourth and the corollary to the sixth Proposition) to establish the doctrine that in reality nothing exists 
but substances and their accidents. The demonstration is illusory on account of the figurative use made 
of the expressions 77 sé esse and in alio esse in the Definitions; while, on the contrary, such plausibility 
as the axiom retains, after the necessary deductions have been made on account of the obscurity of the words 
in sé esse, depends on the expressions being taken literally. 

+ Two things are here left out of consideration: 1. That since conceiving (or comprehending) implies 
the perception of a causal nexus, and since every causal relation subsists between two or more related ele- 
ments, not the disjunctives ‘‘ either, or,” either concipé per aliud or concipi per se, but rather the colligatives 
‘as well, as” are in place, 4. ¢., it should be affirmed that whatever is conceived is conceived in and by means of 
its relation to its causal correlate, greater weight being laid on the one or the other of these correlates ac- 
cording to the circumstances of the case. 2, That the conceivableness of all things may not be presup- 
posed without farther question, but that the inquiry should first be raised, whether there exist limits to our 
knowledge, which question again resolves itself into the (Kantian) question, whether there are no absolute or 
universal limits to human knowledge, and into the question (of controlling importance for the determina- 
tion of the immediate problems of science) as to what at any given time is the actual limit of conceivable- 
ness, and what are the next steps necessary to enlarge the sphere of things conceivable. 

+ This axiom is only true when the conception of cause is rightly understood, and when the cause is not 
conceived as something simple, rather than composite. 

§ It is characteristic of Spinoza that, of the double relation mentioned by Aristotle as subsisting between 
our knowledge and the objective causal nexus, he here attends only to one aspect, namely, to that knowl- 
edge which advances from*the mpdtepov dice to the vorepov pvcet (@ priori ad posterius), but leaves the 
other unmentioned, namely, the regressive inference from the effect to the cause, @ postertort ad prius, from 
the votepov picer, which yet is the mporepov mpds Huas or the yuty yywpiudrepor, to the mpdrepov pice, 
Which is the varepov mpds uas. 
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se invicem intelagt non possunt, sive conceptus unius alterius conceptum non involvit), from 


_ which, in combination with the preceding axioms, the conclusion is drawn (in Prop. 


Ii1.), that, of two things having nothing in common, the one cannot be the cause of 
the other.* 

In the sixth Axiom Spinoza affirms that the true representation must agree with the 
object represented (édea vera debet cum suo ideato convenire).+ 

The seventh and last Axiom asserts that if anything can be conceived as not exist- 
ing, its essence does not involve existence (quidguid wt non existens potest concipt, jus 
ossentia non tivolvit evistentiam). t 

The Definitions and Axioms are followed by Propositions, to which proofs are joined 
that have indeed only the appearance of proofs, since the definitions and postulates 
on which they depend involve logical faults. 

The first Proposition, deduced immediately from Definitions III. and V., is as fol- 
lows : Substance is prior to its accidents. The second Proposition affirms that two 
substances, with different attributes, have nothing in common with each other, and it 


is derived from the Definition of substance; § from this it is concluded that one sub- 


stance cannot be the cause of another substance having attributes different from its 


own; but Spinoza asserts farther (in Prop. V.) that there are not two or more substances 


with the same attribute (because for him, as above remarked, the substance is identical 
with its attributes, and consequently, in all individuals of the same kind, the substance 
is the same), so that neither can one substance be the cause of another substance hay- 


“ing an attribute the same as its own; therefore, he concludes, no substance can be 


the cause of another substance (Prop. VI.). One substance cannot be produced by an- 
other substance, and therefore, since in reality nothing exists but substances and their 


affections, not by anything else whatsoever (Corollary to Prop. VI.). Since one sub- 


stance cannot be produced by another, it must, says Spinoza (in the demonstration to 


Prop. VII.), be the cause of itself, 7. ¢., according to the first definition, its essence in- 


volves its existence, or existerice belongs to its nature (Prop. VII.: Ad naturam sub- 
) 5 i 


stantia pertinet exisicre). || 


* To this axiom the above remarks on the relation of causality are applicable. In the fourth of his 
Leittei's Spinoza secks (with apparent justice) to establish the proposition, that the cansal relation presup- 


' poses something common to the terms of the relation, on the ground that, if the reverse were true, the effect 


must have all which it has from nothing. 

+ No axiom was needed here, but only a definition of truth. Undonbtedly truth, in the literal, theoreti- 
cal signification of this word, is the agreement between thought and that portion of reality to which 
thought is directed. But it is not the isolated representation (¢de@) which is true or false, but only the 
combination of representations in a judgment (an affirmation); when a representation does not enter into 
some form of assertion, there subsists neither the relation of truth nor of falsehood. This just observation 
of Aristotle Spinoza has here left unnoticed. 

+ This axiom involves the idea on which the ontological paralogism is founded, the idea that there is 
a form of being, from the definition of which we can infer its existence. Every real essentia implies, of 
course, the being of the objects whose essence it is; but this proposition is a mere tautology. No essence 
can be a cause before it exists; but it exists only in the objects whose essence it is. That form of thonght 
which respects the essentia, i. e., the (subjective) concept (concepiws), may indeed, if the reality of the 
object of the concept be presupposed, justify us in attributing, @ prior?, definite predicates to that object, 
but not without this presupposition, and it can therefore in no case demonstrate the truth of this presuppo- 
sition itself, 

-§ The argumentation is correct only in the case of totally different attributes, but not in the case, which 
Spinoza excludes as impossible, of different attributes generically the same and only specifically different. 

| In this ontological demonstration, (1) the fact is overlooked that the first proposition needs to be sup- 


plemented by the clause: provided that the substance exists: (2) the negative affirmation: it must be 


without a cause, has been illegitimately converted into the positive one: it must be the cause of itself; (3) 


in the inference: it must, since it is not caused by anything else, be caused by itself, the term cause has 
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The proof of Prop. VIII.: ‘‘ All substance is necessarily infinite,” rests on the as- 
sertion (in Prop. V.) that there cannot be more than one substance having the same 
attribute. * 

From the definition of Attribute Spinoza deduces the ninth Proposition: The more 
reality or being a thing has, the more attributes does it possess (quo plus realitates 
aut esse unaqueque res habet, co phura attributa ipsi competunt), and from the same defi- 
nition, together with the definition of Substance, the tenth Proposition: Livery attri- 


bute of one substance must be conceived by itself (wwumquodque unius substantia © 


attributum per sé coneipt debet).+ ‘ = 


been taken in the sense sanctioned by universal usage, while in the conjoined premise (‘tits essence ne- 
cessarily jnvolves existence, or existence belongs to its nature”—id est [per Def. I.] ipsius esseniia inwoloie 
necessario exixtentiam sive ad ejus naturam pertinet existere) the same terni in the expression ‘* cause of it- 
self” is explained in accordance with Spinoza’s arbitrary definition, without even an attempt to show the 


coincidence of the two significations; in other words, the fallacy above indicated (p. 64) of a quaternio — 


terminovum is committed by the confounding of a ‘‘definition formed synthetically” with one *‘‘ formed 
analytically.” = 

* That this proof is fallacious, because the second Definition, on which also it rests, involves a false 
supposition, has been remarked above. ‘That a substance is alone in its kind and cannot be limited by a 
duplicate of itself (since no such duplicate can exist) determines nothing respecting the magnitude and 
extension of the ‘‘substance.” Grant, for example, that each thought is homogeneous with every other 
thought, 7. ¢., that ‘‘ thought generally”’ is one, and it no more follows that thought is unbounded ‘and ubi- 
quitous than that, because every eagle participates in the one aquiline nature (or, to express it in Spino- 
zistic phraseology, is in the aquiline nature), the aquiline nature is unbounded and ubiquitous, or that, 
supposing our sun to be the only one in existence, it must therefore be infinite. A shorter proof is sub- 
joined by Spinoza in the first Scholium, founded simply on Propos. VII. (ad naturam substantice pertinet 
existere). He here argues that all substance must be infinite. because the finite is in reality a partial ne- 
gation (ex parte negatio) and the infinite is an absolute affirmation of existence (absoluta apirmato exis- 
tentice alicujus nature). But the terms of this argument—which agrees with Spinoza’s theorem, ‘‘ omnis 
determinatio est negatio”—involve a petitio principii, since the infinity of all that is primitive must be 
presupposed, in order justly to affirm that finiteness is a partial negation of this primitive reality; one who 
should adopt the theory of atoms, or of finite monads, or perchance of a finite world as the primitive factum, 
would not be compelled to admit this argument of Spinoza, and could not be refuted by it. (Leibnitz, in his 
Considérations sur la doctrine Gun Esprit universel, in Erdmann’s Extracts from his Philos. Works, p. 
179. declares Spinoza’s demonstrations concerning substance to be ** pitoyables ow non intelligibles.”) 

+ The latter Proposition stands in a doubtful relation to the Definition of substance as that which “‘is 
in itself and is conceived by itself.” (That substance must be conceived by itself is not intended by Spinoza 
to be viewed as constituting a second mark of substance distinct from that expressed in the words: és in 
itself; on the contrary, since thought and being are conceived as congruent, the two marks are essentially 
identical.) All that can lawfully be inferred is that the attribute, since it too must be conceived by itself, 
must also be substantial, or that no substance can haye more than one attribute. Ina Scholion Spinoza 
repudiates this conclusion as inadmissible, because it would conflict with the substance of the ninth Propo- 
sition, but he does not succeed in overthrowing its formal truth and necessity. The difference between attri- 
bute and substance cannot consist with the ascription to every attribute of per*se concipi, and in the ninth 
Proposition the presupposition that one substance can haye more reality and being than another is itself 
left undemonstrated. Lither the so-called attribute possesses independent existence—in which case it is a 
substance—or, with other so-called attributes, it must be affirmed as a predicate of substance, in which 
case it is in the substance and can be conceived or thought only through the substance, and it is, there- 
fore, not an attribute, but a mode. It would be logically more consistent to assume the existence of one 
substance with one attribute, or even of numerous, perhaps infinitely numerous substances, each haying one 
attribute (substance and attribute thus being identical), than to assume the existence of a plurality of at- 
tributes. Then, of course, no distinction between substances of greater, and less reality, nor between infinity 


in kind and absolute infinity, would be admissible. But Spinoza makes and maintains these distinctions — 


in order, evidently—however far he may be from confessing it—that his theory may not conflict with the 
objective fact of the actual connection and mutual relation of “thought” and ‘‘ extension,” or with his 
monistic convictions, and all scruples are brushed away by the easy means of including all attributes in 
the definition of God as the ‘tens absolute inginitum,” and of vindicating the real validity of this defini- 


tion by means of the conception of existence as invyolyed in essence. Thus Proposition XI. is based on 
the ontological Paralogism, 
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Prop. XI. :-God, or a substance consisting of infinite attributes, each of which ex- 
presses an eternal and infinite essence, exists by necessity (because being belongs to his 
essentia. Spinoza’s words are: Deus sive substantia constans infinitis attributis, quorum 
unum@quodque aternam et infinitum essentiam exprimit, necessario existit). With the 
argument for the existence of an infinite substance, drawn from the definition, and 
which Spinoz2 designates as Demonstratio a priori, he combines (like Descartes) an- 
other, founded on the fact of our own existence, whereby God’s necessary existence is 
established @ posteriori. It is impossible that only finite beings should exist, for then 
they would, as necessary beings, be more powerful than the absolutely infinite being, 
since thé ability not to exist (posse non existere) is an impotentia, while the ability to 
exist (posse ewistere) is a potentia, * 

Substance is, as such, indivisible, for by a portion of substance nothing else could be 
understood but a limited substance, which would be a contradiction in terms. Besides 
God there exists no other substance ; for every attribute by which a substance can be 
determined is included in God, and there is never more than one’ substance having the 
same attribute. There is only one God; for only one absolutely infinite substance can. 
exist. Not only do all attributes belong to God (since a substance consists of its attri- 
butes), but all modes, as affections of substance, are also in God: Whatever is, is in 
God, and nothing can either be, or be conceived, without God (qguidguid est, in Deo est, 
a nihil sine Deo esse neque concipi potest, Prop. XV.). Spinoza justifies at length (in 
the Scholium to Prop. XV.) the inclusion of extension in the definition of the essence 
of God. Irom the necessity of the divine nature follow an infinite number of things 
in an infinite number of ways; God is, therefore, the efficient cause of all which can 
fall within the sphere of the infinite intellect, and he is the absolutely first cause. 
(‘* Cause,” surely, only in a very figurative sense, since he was never without modes.) 
God acts only according to the laws of his nature, constrained by no one, and hence 
with absolute freedom, and he is the only free cause. God, as. the cause of all things, 
is their immanent (‘‘indwelling”’) cause, not transcendent (passing over into that which 
is other than himself). (Deus est omnium rerum causa immanens, non vero trunsiens, 
Propos. XVII, ; cf. Hpist. XXT., ad Oldenburgium: Deum omnium rerum causam im- 
manentem, ut ajunt, non vero transeuntem statuo. Omnia, tnquam, in Deo esse et in 
Deo movert cum Paulo affirmo et forte etiam cum omnibus antiquis philosophis, liceé 
alio modo, et auderem etiam dicere, cum antiquis omnibus Llebracis, quantum ea quibus- 


* That in this latter argumentation our (subjective) uncertainty as to the reality or non-reality of ob- 
jective existence is uncritically confounded with the ‘“‘impotence” of such existence (whose reality is by 
this very act presumed beforehand), is at once evident; here again Spinoza, as is his wont, leaves entirely 
unnoticed the diversity (pointed out by Nominalism, and still more emphasized by the Kantian Criticism) 
of the subjective and objective elements in our knowledge (in the manner of one-sided ‘* Realism” and 
of ‘‘Dogmatism,” although, in other respects, Spinoza’s doctrine contains also nominalistic elements), 
That the argument drawn from the definition invelves a paralogism, which is natural to ‘‘ Realism” (in 
the medizeval sense of this word), though not necessarily confined to the stand-point of Realism alone, has 
been already above mentioned (Vol. I., § 93). After that Spinoza, by means of the ontological Paralogism, 
has established for his definition, which includes all reality in ‘t God,” an appearance of objective truth, it 
is not difficult for him to conclude that nothing at all exists except God alone and the modes which are 
in him. 

It would lead us far beyond the limits within which our exposition in this compendium must be confined, 
if we were to continue everywhere to point out, as we have done thus far, the logical fallacies of which, 
mostly in the first steps, but occasionally also in the later ones of the ‘‘ Ethics,” Spinoza is guilty; the 
minuteness with which we have done this thus far may find its justification in the importance of an exact 
estimate of the foundations of the Spinozistic doctrine, and in the comparative rareness of exact criticisms 
of the details of his demonstrations. From this point forward a mere review of the further progress in 
the development of the ideas in Spinoza’s system may suflice. 
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dum traditionibus, tametsi multis modis adulteratis, conjicere licct. On the distinction 
between the different kinds of causes, as made by Spinoza, and by Dutch logicians, 
such as Burgersdik and Heerebord, whom Spinoza here more immediately follows, see 
Trendelenburg, Hist. Beitr. I1I., p. 316 seq. ; still earlier, however, had the Aristote- 


lian division of causes into four kinds been modified, and we find Petrus Hispanus and 


others, under the head of ‘‘ Logica Modernorum,” ae “de causa materialt perma- 
nente” and * de causa materiali transeunte ;” the former is described as retaining its 
nature in the effect, as the iron in the sword, and the latter as losing it, as the grain 
in the bread.) God’s existence is identical with his essence. All his attributes are in- 
variable. ‘Whatever follows from the absolute nature of any of the divine attributes 
is likewise eternal and infinite. The essence of the things produced by God does not 
involve existence ; God is the cause of their essence, of their entrance into existence, 
and of their Socuimasios in existence. Individual ees are nothing but affections of 
the attributes of God, or modes, by which God's attributes are in a determinate manner 
expressed (Corollary to Prop. XXV.: res particulares nihil sunt, nisi Dei attributorum 
affectiones, sive modi, quibus Dei attributa certo et determinate modo exprimuntur), AM 
events, including all acts of volition, are determined by God. All particular things 


which have a finite and limited existence can be determined to existence and to ac- 


tion énly through finite causes, and not immediately by God. since all the effects of 
God’s direct agency are infinite and eternal (so that, according to Spinozistie teach- 
ing, the possibility of miracles in the sense of a direct interference of God with the 
order of nature is excluded). God, considered in his attributes, or as a free cause, 
is calied by Spinoza (after the example partly of Scholastics who termed God natura 
naturans, and created existence natura nuturata, and partly, and more especially, of 
Giordano Bruno) natura naturans. By natura naturata, on the contrary, Spinoza un- 
derstands all that which follows from the necessity of the divine nature, or of either 
of his attributes, 7. e., all modes of the attributes of God, regarded as things which are 
in God, and which, without God, can neither be nor be conceived. The intellect, 
which, in distinction from absolute thought (adsoluta cogitatio), is a definite mode of 
thought (modus cogitands), distinct from other modes, such as will, desire, love, belongs, 
whether infinite or finite, to the natura naturata, and not to the natura naturans. 
(The infinite intellect is to be conceived only as the immanent unity, and hence not as 
the sum, but only as the prius of finite intellects, but in distinction from cogitatio ab- 
soluta, is it an explicit or actual unity ; every zntellectus is something actual, an intellec- 
tio. Will and intellect are related to thought, just as are motion and rest to ex- 
tension. Cf. also Hth. V., Proposition 40, Scholion: ‘‘ Mens nostra, quatenus intelli- 
git, eternus cogitandt modus est, qui alio eterno cagitandi modo determinatur et hie 
iterum ab alio et sic in infinitum, ita ut omnes simul Det eternum et infinitum 
tntellectum constituant.” In the Tractatus de Deo, etc., Spinoza terms the infinite 
intellect of God, God’s only-begotten Son, in whom the essence of all things is 
known by God in an eternal and unchangeable manner; this is the Plotinie doc- 


trine—which was itself suggested by the Philonic Logos-doctrine—of the vovc, in 


which were the ideas. From a Jewish modification of this Plotinic teaching, 


coupled with a Christian element, arose the doctrine of the Adam Cadmon, whom. 


the Cabalists termed the only-begotten Son of God, and the sum and substance of the 
ideas. Spinoza, perhaps, took these conceptions from Cabalistic writings, although his 
doctrine, in other respects, is not to be explained as derived from the Cabala. Theim- 
mediate source of his Cabalistic knowledge may have been the ‘“ Gate of Heaven” of 
Abraham Cohen Irira, who emigrated from Portugal and died in Holland in 1631; ef. 
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Sigwart, p. 95 seq.) The world of things could have been created by God in no other 
manner and in no other order than the manner and order in which they were created, 
_ since they followed necessarily from God’s unchangeable nature, and were not arbitra- 
-rily produced with a view to particular ends. God’s power is identical with his essence. 
Whatever is in his power, necessarily is. Nothing exists, from whose nature some cf- 
fect does not follow, since everything that exists is a determinate mode of the active 
power of God. 
In the second part of his Hthics Spinoza treats of the nature and origin of the hu- 
man mind (de natura et origine mentis). He begins again with definitions and axioms. 
Body he defines as the mode, which expresses in a determinate manner the essence of 
God, in so far as he is considered as an extended thing. Spinoza defines as belonging 
to the essence of a thing all that which being given, the thing is necessarily given, 
and which being wanting, the thing necessarily ceases to exist, or that without which 
the thing, and which itself without the thing, can neither be nor be’ conceived. By 
idea (to which term Spinoza gives only a subjective sense) Spinoza understands the 
concept (conceptus) which is formed by the mind (mens) as a thinking thing; he pre- 
fers the term conceptus to perceptio, because conceptus, as he says, seems to express an 
activity, but perceptio a passivity of the mind, (The term dea signifies originally 
shape, form of an object, and in this sense it was first applied to denote the image of 
perception, or the form of the perceived object as received into consciousness. But 
Spinoza wholly disconnects from the term this its original signification, a procedure 
_ the more easy for Spinoza, since he was not restrained by regard for Greek linguistic 
usage.) - 
By an ‘‘adequate idea’ Spinoza understands an idea which has all the intrinsic 
marks of a true one (in distinction from the external mark, namely, the convenientia 
idee cum suo ideato). Duration is defined as the indefinite continuation of existence. 
Reality is identified by Spinoza with perfection. By particular objects (res singulares) 
he understands all finite things. These definitions are followed by axioms and postu- 
lates. The first axiom affirms that the essence of man does not involve necessary ex- 
istence. Then follow several empirical dicta under the title of ‘‘axioms.” Man 
thinks. Love, desire, and, in general, all modes of thought depend on the presence 
' in the mind of-a representation (dew) of an object; but the representation can be 
present without the other modes. We perceive that a certain body is affected in nu- 
merous ways (70s corpus quoddam multis modis affict sentimus). We feel and perceive 
no other individual things beside bodies and modes of thought. Farther on are added 
empirical propositions relating to bodies, and especially to the fact that bodies consist 
of parts, which themselves are iikewise composite, and to the relations of bodies to 
each other; these are called ‘‘ Postulates.” Among the Propositions of this Part, the 
most noticeable are the following: God is a thinking thing (7¢s cogitans) and an ex- 
tended thing ; thought and extension are attributes of God. In God there is necessa- 
rily an idea as well of his essence, as of all, which necessarily follows from his es- 
sence. All particular thoughts have God, as thinking being, just as all particular 
“ bodies have God, as an extended being, for their cause ; ideas are not caused by their 
ideata or by the perceived things, and things are not caused by thoughts. But the 
things of which we have ideas follow in the same way and with the same necessity 
from their attribute as do our ideas from the attribute of thought ; the order and con- 
nection of ideas is the same as the order and connection of things (Prop. VII. : ordo 
et connexio idearum idem est, ac ordo et connerio rerum) ; for the attributes from which 
the former and the latter respectively follow express the essence of one substance, 
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That which follows from the infinite nature of God in the world of external reality 
(formaliter) follows without exception in the same order and connection from the 
idea of God in thought (objective). A mode of extension and the idea of the same are 
one and the same thing, but expressed in two different ways (th. Il. 7, Schol., 
where Spinoza adds: quod quidam Hebrworum quast per nebulam vidisse videntur, Deum 
Det intellectum resque ab ipso intdlectas unum et idem esse ; Trendelenburg, Hist. Beitr. , 
IONE es 395, compares with this Moses Maimon., More Nevochim I1., ch. 68, and Arist., 

De Anima, Vil., 4, and Metaph., XII., 7 and 9.) The idea of any manner in which ine 
human body is affected by external bodies must involve chiefly, indeed, an idea of the 
nature of the human body (brain ?), but also, in addition, an idea of the nature of the 


external, affecting body, because all the ways in which a body is affected result at the 


same time from the nature of the affected and of the affecting bodies. Hence the 
human mind perceives the nature of very many other bodies, at the same time that it 
perceives the nature of its own body.* In consequencé of the continuance of the im- 
pressions received by the body from without, other bodies, even though no longer 
present, can be mentally represented in the same manner as if they were present. If 
the human body is simultaneously acted upon by two other bodies, and if afterwards 


one of these is called up in imagination, the order and concatenation of the impres- - 


sions received by the body is such that the other must also be called up. With the 
mind is united an idea uf the mind (self-consciousness) in the same way in which the 
mind is united with the body. The idea-of the mind or the idea of the idea is nothing 


* Correctly as this theory is developed from Spinoza’s fundamental postulates, the ground of the neces- 
sity of the agreement between the modes of thought and of extension is by no means made really clear by 
Spinoza’s fundamental conceptions; for how conformity in duality follows from the ‘‘ unity of substance” is 
left undetermined. Hither the modes of thought are realiter different from those of extension, and then 
their conformity is not explained by their merely inhering in the same substance ; or they are simply different 
ways of apprehending the same real mode, which in itself is only one, although appearing to us as twofold 
—and then this twofold manner of apprehending remains itself unintelligible; for there does not exist, dis- 
tinct from the one all-comprehending substance, a second factor, the agent of apprehension. On the con- 
trary, the cause of this duality of apprehension must be founded in the nature of substance itself, which yet 
is scarcely possible, unless in it the modes of thought are vealiter different from those of extension. The 
first of the above alternatives was affirmed by Spinoza most decidedly in the earlier period of his philoso- 
phizing, when he held that thought and extension could act upon cach other, and especially that thought 
could be determined by external causes (as appears from the newly-discovered Tractatws); but subse- 
quently, when he had ceased to believe in a causal nexus as uniting the attributes, he approached through the 
theorems and comparisons examined above (p. 66 seq.) towards the second alternative. Logically developed, 
the first, provided that no causal relation subsists among the attributes, results in the doctrine of a pre-es- 
tablished harmony, the second in a form of subjective Idealism. Moreover, in accordance with the conse- 
quence admitted by Spinoza (Hth. IL, propos, 13, Schol.: ‘individua omnia, quamvis diversis gradibus, 
animata tamen sunt”), all things, down to minerals even, and gases, must participate directly at the 
places where they vealiter are, and not merely by means of their images in the human brain, im the attribute 
of thought, in which every thought is alleged to be immanent. Butif such a theory of universal animation 
(which must be conceived as involving various degrees) be admitted, it remains obscure, in what sense and by 
what right the lower forms, by which doubtless only the vegetative and physical forces can be understood, can 
be subsumed under the attribute of thought, since in them very essential marks of that conscious thought, of 
which alone, we have direct knowledge in ourselves, are wanting, and since, besides, the subsumption (by 
Schopenhauer) of the same under the “will,” although liable to the same objection, can yet at least assert 
the same claim to aceeptance. When we are “affected,” it is our bodies that are affected from without, 
and the process can be explained by reference to mathematical and mechanical laws. Now, in logical con- 
sistency with Spinoza’s doctrine, there should exist, parallel with this mechanical nexus, which pertains to 
the attribute of extension, another nexus pertaining to the attribute of thought and synchronously uniting 

_ our minds with other minds. But the existence of such a nexus is indemonstrable, and the alleged par- 
allelism is consequently purely hypothetical, The fact is that Spinoza here falls involuntarily into the theory 
which he formally repudiates, the theor y that the modes of extension may act upon the modes of thought. 
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other than thé form of the idea, when the latter is considered as a mode of thought 
without relation to the corporeal object which it represents. He who knows anything, 
knows also, by that very fact, that he knows it. The mind knows itself only in so far 
as it perceives the ideas of the affections of the body. Since the parts of the human 
body are extremely complex individuals, which belong to the essence of the human 
body only in a certain respect, while in other respects they are controlled by the uni- 
versal order of nature, the human mind has not in itself an adequate knowledge of the 
parts which constitute its body, and still less has it an adequate knowledge of external 
things, which it knows only through their effects on its body ; nor is its knowledge of 
itself, which it acquires through the idea of the idea of each affection of the human 
body, adequate. All ideas are true so far as they are referable to God ; for all ideas, 
which are in God, agree perfectly with their objects (ewm suis ideatis omnino conve- 
miunt). Every idea, which is in us as an absolute or adequate idea, is true ; for every 
such idea is in God, in so far as the latter constitutes the essence of the human mind. 
Falsehood is nothing positive in our ideas, but consists in a certain, not absolute, pri- 
vation (én cognitions privatione, quam idee inadequate sive mutile et confuse invol- 
ount). Inadequate and confused ideas, as well as those which ‘are adequate or clear 
and distinct, are subject to the law of causation. Of that which is common to the 

human body and the bodies that affect it, and is equally in all parts of each, the mind . 
has an adequate conception ; the mind is the more capable of forming numerous ade- 
quate ideas the more its body has in common with other bodies; ideas which follow 
from adequate ideas are themselves also adequate. More precisely, Spinoza distin- 
guishes three kinds of cognition. By the first, which he calls opinio or tinaginatio, he 
understands the development of perceptions and of universal notions derived from 
them, out of the impressions of the senses through unregulated experience (experientia 
vagd@), or out of signs, particularly words, which, through the memory, call forth im- 
aginations. The second kind of cognition, called by Spinoza ratio, consists in ade- 
quate ideas of the peculiarities of things, or notiones communes. The third and 
highest kind of cognition is the intuitive knowledge (scventia intuitiva) which the in- 
tellect has of God. This kind of cognition advances from the adequate idea of the 
essence of some of the attributes of God, to the adequate knowledge of the essence 
of things. Cognition of the first kind is the only source of deception ; that of the 
second and third kinds teaches us to distinguish the true from the false. He who has 
a true idea is at the same time certain of its truth (sicut lua se tpsam et tenebras mani- 
festat, sie veritas norma sui e falsi est). The human mind, in so far as ib knows things 
truly, isa part of the infinite divine intellect (pars est infiniti Det intellectus), and its 
clear and distinct ideas must therefore be as necessarily true as are the ideas of God. 
Reason (ratio), since it considers things as they really are, considers them not as con- 
tingent, but as necessary; it is only imagination that presents them as contingent, 
when the recollection of diverse instances causes different ideas to arise in the mind 
and our expectation wavers. Reason apprehends things under a certain form of eter- 
nity (‘‘ sub quadam wternitatis specie”) because the necessity of things is the necessity 
of the eternal nature of God. Every idea of a particular concrete object involves 
necessarily the eternal and infinite essence of God, which is present alike in all, and 
therefore is adequately known by the human mind. Since the human mind is a 
“certain and determinate mode of thought” (certus et determinatus modus cogitundi), 
there is no absolute freedom of the will. The will to affirm or deny ideas is not a 
causeless, arbitrary act; it is the necessary consequence of the ideas, and just as dis- 
tinct volitions and ideas are identical, so also are will and intellect, which are mere 
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abstractions, having no real signification apart from single volitional, or intellectual | 


acts. (The Cartesian explanation of error as arising from an unlimited freedom of 
the will, transcending the limitations of the representative faculty, is thus made im- 
possible. ) 

The third Part of the Zthics treats of the origin and nature of the emotions and’ 
passions. By emotions and passions Spinoza understands those affections of the body 
by which its power to act-is increased or diminished, furthered or hindered, together 
with the ideas of these affections. The idea of anything which increases or diminishes 
the power of the body to act, increases or diminishes the cogitative power of the mind. 
The transition of the mind from a less to a greater degree of perfection is the cause 
of joyful emotion ; a change in the opposite sense causes sadness. Desire or longing 
(cupiditas) is conscious appetite, and appetite is the essence of man itsclf, so far as 
the latter is moved by its very nature to the doing of those things which subserve its 
conservation (ipsa hominis essentia, quatenus determinata est ad ca agendum, que tpsius 
conservationt inserviunt).. The three emotions or passions of desire, joy, and sadness 
are regarded by Spinoza as the only primitive ones from which all others are derived. 
(Descartes had enumerated as primitive emotions the following six: admiration, love, 
hate, desire, joy, and sadness.) Love, for example, is joy accompanied by the idea of 
its external cause (amor est latitia concomitante idea cause externm). Hate is sadness 
with the like accompaniment. Hope is an uncertain joy, arising from the image in 
the mind of something future or past, of the result of which we are in doubt (¢7con- 
sians lutitia, orta ex imagine rei future ve preterite, de cujus eventu dubitamus), 
and fear is a like uncertain sadness, arising from the image of something which 
is doubtful. Admiration is defined by Spinoza as that mental image of anything 
which fixes the attention of the mind, because it has no connection with other images ; 
and contempt as an image which affects the mind so little that the mind is moved by 
the presence of the thing imagined, to think rather of what does not belong to the 
thing, than of that which does belong to it ; both, however, are viewed as not properly 
passions. Besides the passions of joy and desire there are other emotions of joy and 
desire which relate to us in so far as we act, and are therefore actions; but emotions 
of sadness are never actions. Ail actions resulting from emotions, which belong to the 
mind as an intelligent being, are subsumed by Spinoza under the conception of sertitudo, 
and fortitudo is divided into animositas and goncrositas ; the former is defined as prompt- 
ing the endeavor to conserve one’s own being according to the dictates of reason, and 
the latter as leading to the endeavor rationally to assist other men, and to join them to 
one’s self in friendship. Spimoza remarks in general, that the names of the emotions 
and passions have been invented rather in accordance with ordinary experience than 
ou the basis of an exact knowledge of the things named, * 

* Tm regard to some of these definitions, ¢. g., that of love, which includes no reference to the personal 
feelings of the object of love, it may be questioned whether they are formed “analytically,” @ e., by analysis 
of the conception as given in the universal consciousness of man and in- accordance with universal lin- 
guistic usage, or ‘‘ synthetically,” ¢ ¢., by atbitrarily connecting a conception framed to meet the wants of 
the system, with a given name; and whether, in the latter case, that which is true of love, etc., only as 
defined, has not sometimes been paralogistically ascribed to love, etc., in the meaning assigned to them by 
ordinary linguistic usage. Yet, in the attentive and delicate investigation of the nature of the passions, 
and of their mutual relations, consists, undeniably, one of the greatest merits of Spinoza’s work. Johannes 
Miller has incorporated into his ‘ Phiystologie des Menschen” (Vol. II., Coblenz, 1840, pp. 548-548) the 
principal definitions of the third Part of the “ Ethics,” under the title: ‘ Lehrsitize von Spinoza itiber die 
Statik der Gemnitthsbewegungen,” with the remark (in consonance with Spinoza’s own doctrine), that this 


Statics is only so far produced by necessary law, as man is conceived as moved by passions alone; it being 
capable of modifications by man’s reason, 
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The fourth Part of the Htiies treats of human servitude (De Servitute Humana), by 
which Spinoza means human impotence in the direction and restraint of the passions. 
The, man who is subject to his passions has not power over himself, but is under the 
control of external circumstances or of fortune, and is often compelled, while seeing 
the better, to do the worse. The speculations in this Part are founded especially on 
the following definitions of good and evil: By the good, he says, I understand that 
which we know with certainty to be useful to us, and by evil, that of which we know 
with like certainty that it will hinder us from the attainment of any good (per bonum 
id intelligam, quod certo scimus nobis esse utile, per malum autem id, quod certo scimus 
imupedire, quo minus bons alicujus sims conupotes), and the useful is defined as the means 
by which we gradually approach towards that ideal of human nature which we pro- 
pose to ourselves (medium, ut ad exemplar humane nature, quod nobis proponimus, 
magis magisque accedamus), The terms good and evil, we are told, denote nothing ab- 
solute, nothing which exists in things considered in themselves; they are the names of 
relative conceptions which result from our reflection on the relation of things to each 
other. From the axiom: No single thing exists in nature, than which another, more 
powerful, does not exist, it follows that man, who, as an individual being, is a part of 
the whole complex of nature, and whose power is a finite part of the infinite power of 
God or of nature, is necessarily subject to passions, ¢. ¢., that he is thrown into condi- 
tions, of which he is not himself the full cause, and whose power and increase are de- 
termined by the relation of the power of the external cause to his own power. One 
passion or emotion can only be overcome by a stronger one, hence not simply by the 
true knowledge of the good and the evil, but only by that knowledge in so far as it is | 
at the same time identified with an emotion of pleasure or sadness, and as sueh is more 
powerful than the opposing passion or emotion. Every one strives necessarily after 
that which is useful to him, and since reason demands nothing that is really contrary to 
nature, it demands that each should strive for that which is really useful for the con- 
servation of his being and the attainment of greater perfection ; but nothing is more 
useful to man than man himself, and hence men who are guided by reason, 7. ¢., who 
seek their good according to reason, strive to obtain nothing for themselves which they 
do not also desire for other men, and are therefore just, true, and honorable. The 
man who is guided by reason is freer in a civil community where he lives according to 
laws made for all the citizens, than in a condition of isolation, where he obeys only 
himself. 

In the fifth Part of the Hthics Spinoza treats of the power of the intellect or of hu- 
man freedom, showing what is the power’of reason or of adequate ideas over the blind 
energy of the passions. A passion is as such a confused idea; but as soon as we form 
a clear and distinct idea of it, as we always may, it ceases to be a passion. In the true 
knowledge of the passions, therefore, is found the best remedy against them. The 
more the mind recognizes all things as necessary, the less does it suffer from the pas- 
sions. He who has a clear and distinct knowledge of his passions rejoices in this knowl- 
edge, and this joy is accompanied by the idea of God, since all clear knowledge involves 
this idea. Joy, accompanied with the idea of its cause, is love; hence he who has 
clear knowledge of himself and of his passions, loves God, and loves him all the more, 
the more perfect his knowledge is. This love to God, since it accompanies the knowl- 
edge of all passions and emotions, must, in a pre-eminent degree, fill the mind. God is 
free from all passions, because all ideas in God are true, and hence adequate, and be- 
cause with God no change in point of perfection is possible. God is, therefore, not af- 
fected with joy and sadness, and hence, also, not with love and hatred. No one can 
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hate God, because the idea of God, as an adequate idea, cannot be accompanied with , 
sadness. He who loves God cannot desire God’s love in return, for, so desiring, he 
would desire that God should not be God. The power of the mind to imagine and re- 
member depends on the duration of the body. But there is in God, since he is the 
cause, not only of the cxissence, but also of the essence of the body, an idea which ex- 
presses the essence of the human body under the form of eternity (sub specie wternita- 
tis). Consequently the human mind cannot be wholly destroyed with the body ; there 
is something that survives it. The idea which expresses the essence of the body under 
the fotm of eternity, is a distinct mode of thought, belonging to the essence of the 
mind (ad mentis essentiam) and necessarily cternal. But this eternity cannot be deter- 
mined by reference to duration in time; hence we cannot remember to have existed 
before our bodies. But we feel and experience none the less that we are cternal, the 
organ of this feeling and this experience being logical demonstration. Duration within 
certain limits of time can only in so far be ascribed to the mind, as the latter involves 
the actual existence of the body; and only in so far is the mind able to apprehend 
things under the form of time. The highest endeavor of the mind, and its highest vir- 
tue, are to know things with that most perfect kind of knowledge (designated by Spi- 
noza in the second Part of the Ethics tertium cognitionts genus), which proceeds from the 
adequate idea of certain divine attributes to the adequate knowledge of the essence of 
things. The more we comprehend things in this way, the more do we compreherd 
God, The greater the capacity of the mind to know in this way, the greater is its de- 
sire for such knowledge, and from such knowledge springs the highest satisfaction of 
the mind. So far as the mind apprehends itself and its body under the form of eternity, 
it has necessarily the knowledge of God, and knows that it is in God, and is thought by 
God. Such knowledge is impossible for the mind, except in so far as it is eternal, and 
the intellectual love to God (amor Dei intellectwalis) that springs from it is eternal; all 
other love, on the contrary, and all emotions which are passions, are, like the imagina- 
tion, inseparable from the body and not eternal. God loves himself with infinite intel- 
lectual love; for the divine nature rejoices in infinite perfection, the idea of which is 
accompanied by the idea of the divine nature as its cause. (in this uttcrance of Spinoza 
those who construed the Christian Trinity as denoting the distinction and union in God 
of causative being, self-consciousness, and love, were able to find for their doctrine a 

‘speculative point @amput.) ‘The intellectual love of the mind to God is itself that love 
whereby God loves himself, not in so far as he is infinite, but in so far as he can be ex- 
plained by the essence of the human mind considered under the form of eternity, ¢. Gime 
the intellectual love of the mind to God is a part of the infinite love with which God 
leves himself (as the human intellect is a part of the infinite divine intellect). In so 
far as God loves himself, he loves men also; the love of God to men and the intellec- 
tual love of the mind to God are identical. Our salvation, or happiness, or freedom 
consists in constant and eternal love to God, or in God’s love to man. This love is in- 
destructible. The more the mind is filled with it, the greater is the portion of immor- 
tality with which it is also filled. The eternal part of the mind is the intellect, in the 
use of which only we are active; the perishable part is the imagination, through which 
we are subject to passions; the eternal part is therefore the more excellent. Byen 
though we did not know our minds to be eternal, we should yet be compelled to esteem 
most highly of all things piety and conscientiousness and all other noble qualities. Not 
happiness, but virtue itself is the reward of virtue, nor do we rejoice in it because it 
enables us to govern our lusts, but, on the contrary, because we rejoice in it, therefore 
are we able to govern our lusts. 
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. § 116. John Locke (1632-1704) sought in his principal work, the 
“ Essay concerning Human Understanding,” to ascertain the origin 
of human knowledge, in order by this means to determine the limits 
and measure of its objective truth. Locke denies the existence of 
innate ideas and principles. The mind resembles originally a blank 
tablet. Nothing is in the intellect, which was not previously in the 
senses. The sources of all our knowledge are partly sensation or 
sensuous perception, and partly reflection or internal perception; the 
former is the apprehension of external objects, through the external 
senses, while the latter is the apprehension of psychical phenomena 
through the internal sense. The different elements of sensuous per- 
ception are variously related to objective reality. Extension, figure, 
motion, and, in general, all spatial properties belong to the external 
objects themselves. Color and sound, on the-contrary, and all other 
sensible qualities, are only in the perceiving subject and not properly 
in the things perceived; they are simply signs, and not copies of 
changes which take place in external things. Through internal ex- 
perience or reflection we know the actions of our thinking and willing 
faculties. Through the external senses and the internal sense to- 
gether we obtain the ideas of power and unity, and other ideas. From 
simple ideas the mind forms by combination compound (complex) 
ideas. These are ideas either of modes, or of substances, or of rela- 
tions. When we find several modes always united with each other, 
we suppose a substance or substratum, in which they inhere and which 
supports them; but this conception is obscure and of little nse. The 
“principle of individuation is existence itself. The so-called “second 
substances” of the Aristotelians, or genera, are purely ideal or 
subjective, being the result of the act of combination by which we 
‘unite many similar individuals in one class, and give to them the 
same name. Knowledge is the perception of the connection and 
agreement, or of the disagreement and repugnancy of several ideas, 
viewed with reference to either of the four relations of identity or 
diversity, relation, coexistence, and real existence. Those are rational 
judgments, whose truth we can discover by the investigation and 
development of conceptions which arise from sensation and reflection, 
_as, for example, that a God exists; judgments transcending reason are 
those whose truth or probability we cannot discover in this way, as, 
for example, that the dead will be raised. Judgments of the latter. 
kind are the object of faith. Those judgments are contrary to reason, 
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which involve a contradiction in themselves, or are incompatible with 
clear and distinct conceptions, as, for example, that there are more 
‘Gods than one; such judgments can neither be revealed nor believed. 
For the existence of God Locke adduces the cosmological argument. 


ee 


Te regards the immateriality of the soul as probable, but the contrary 


as not inconceivable. THis ethical principle is happiness. 
Under the influence of Locke’s principles Berkeley (1685-1783), 


sserting that only minds and their ideas (representations and voli- 


tions) exist, developed a form of Idealism or “Phenomenalism ;” 
‘Hartley and Priestley, on the contrary, founded a materialistic Psy- 
chology, with which they nevertheless succeeded in combining theo- 
logical convictions. Samnel Clarke—who defended Newtonian (and 
Lockian) doctrines in opposition to. Leibnitz—the younger Shaftesbury, 
Hutcheson, and others contributed in various senses, and more or 
less under the influence of Locke’s doctrine, to the advancement of 
Moral Philosophy. 


Locke’s principal work, An Essay concerning Human Understanding, in four books, appeared first at 
London in 1690, then in 1694, 1697, 1700, 1705, etc:, and in French, translated, with the co-operation of the 
author, from the fourth edition by Coste, Amst., 1700, 1729, etc.; 20th ed, in English, London, 1856, again, 
Lond., 1860; in Latin, translated by Burridge, Lond., 1701, etc.; Latin translation by G. H. Thiele, Leips., 
1731; in Dutch, Amst., 1736; in German, translated by H. E. Poley, Altenburg, 1757, translated by G. A. 
Tittel (extracts), Mannheim, 1791, by W. G. Tennemann (complete, together with an Essay on Empiricism in 
Philosophy), Leipsic, 1795-97. [Several editions of Locke’s essay have also been published in America, e& g. 
New York, 1825; Philadelphia, etc.—7Zy.] Locke's ‘ Thoughts on Education” appeared first in London in 
1693 [New York: Schermerhorn, 1869—77.], in French, transl. by Coste, Amst., 1705, ete. ; ‘in German, 
transl. by Rudolphi, Brunswick, 1788. Posthwmous Works, Lond:, 1706; Cuvres Diverses de Locke, 
Rotterdam, 1710; Amst., 1732. The Complete Works were published at London in 1714, 1722, etc., and a 
supplement to them, under the title: Collection of Several Pieces of J. Locke, London, 1720. More recently 
Locke's complete works have been published in 9 vols., London, 1853, and his philosophical works, edited by 
St. John, London, 1854. 

Locke's friend, Jean Le Clerc, wrote of Locke’s life in his Hloge Historique in the sixth volume of his Biblio- 
theque choisie (reproduced in the first vol. of the Q@wv7'es Diverses de Locke, in Heumann’s Acta Philos. V1., ps 
975, e¢ al.), his work being founded on facts furnished him by Locke, the Earl of Shaftesbury, and Lady Masham. 
A biography of Locke by Lord King was published at London in 1829. Numerous works were written in 
opposition to his doctrine, immediately after its publication, but its influence increased in Great Britain, 
France, Holland, Germany, and elsewhere, till near the end of the eighteenth century. The most impor- 
tant reply to the Hssay concerning Human Understanding was Leibnitz’s extended critique, entitled 
Nouveaux essais sur Ventendement humain (see below, § 117). Of the more recent works on Locke, the 
following may here be mentioned: Tagart, Locke’s Writings and Philosophy, London, 1855; Th. E. Webb, 
The Intellectuatism af Locke, London, 1858; Benj. F. Smart, Thought and Language, an Essay having tn 
view the revival, correction, and exclusive establishment of Locke's philosophy, Lond. 1855; J. Brown, 
Locke and Sydenham, London and Edinburgh, 2d ed. 1859, 8d ed. 1866; Victor Cousin, La Philos. de Locke, 
4th ed., Paris, 1861; John Locke, Seine Verstandestheorie und seine Lehren itber Religion, Staat und Erzie- 
hung, psychologisch dargestellt von Emanuel Schitrer, Leipsic, 1860; Locke’s Lehre von der menschi. 
Erkenntniss in Vergieichung mit Leibnite’s Kritik derselben dargestellt von G. Hartenstein (from the 4th 
vol. of the Philol.-hist. Cl, der IX, Sttchs. Ges. der Wiss.), Leipsic, 1861, and now published also in Harten- 
stein’s Hist.-philos. Abhandlungen, Leipsic, 1870; M. W. Drobisch, Ueber L., den Voridufer Kant’s, in the 
Zettschr. f. et. Ph., VL. 1, Leips. 1861, pp. 1-32; BE. Fritsche, John Locke's Ansichten tiber Erziehung, Naum- 
burg, 1866; 8. Turbiglio, Anatist storica delle filos. di Locke e di Leibniz, Turin, 1867; Richard Quibicker, 
Lockti et Lichnitii de cognitione humance sententice (Diss. Tnaug.), Halle, 1868 ; Emil Stritzell, Zur Apitik der 
Erkenninisslehre von John Locke (Diss, Bert.), Berlin, 1869. 
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G. Berkeley, Theory of Vision, Dublin, 1709, also London, 1711 and 1733, and in B.'s Works. Treatise on the 
Principles of Human Knowledge, Dublin, 1710, etc. ; German translation by I’. Ueberweg, in Philos. Biblio- 
thek, Vol. XII., Berlin, 1869. Three Dialogues ehibein Hylas and Philonoux, London, 1713, etc. ; in French, 
Amst., 1750 ; in German (as Part I. of an intended translation of his works, of which, however, only this was 
published), Leipsic, 1781 (also, previously, Rostock, 1755, see below). Alciphion, or the Minute Philosopher, 
+ London, 1732; French transl. @la Haye, 1734, German transl. by W. Kahler, Lemgo. 1737. (In this work B. 

combats the doctrines of the free-thinkers, and among others the work of Mandeyille, entitled, Fable of the 
Bees, or Private Vices made Public Benejits, Lond., 1714 and 1729; Mandeville defended himself in ‘'A 
Letier to Dion, occasioned by his Book called Alciphron, Lond., 1732), Miscellanies, London, 1752. Sammlung 
der vornehmsten Schrifisteller, die die Wirklichkeit ihres eigenen Kérpers und der ganzen Kirperwelt leugnen, 
enthaltend Berkeley's Gesprdche zwischen Hylas und Philonous (German translation from the French) und 
des Collier aligemcinen Schliissel (Clavis universalis, or a new inquiry after truth, by Collier, Lond., 1713), 
dibers. u. wider'legt von Jon. Christ. Eschenbach, Rostock, 1756. Lhe Works of G. Berkeley (with a Biography 
by Arbuthnot), London, 1784, reprinted 1820 and 1843, Zhe Works of George Berkeley, D.D., including many 
of his writings hitherto unpublished. With Prefaces, Annotations, his Life and Letters, and an account of his 
Philosophy. By Alexander Campbell Fraser, M.A., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of 
Edinburgh. 4 vols., London, Cambridge, and New York; Macmillan, 1871. Tor elucidations of Berkeley’s . 
doctrines see Lectures on Greek Philosophy and other Philos, Renains of J. F. Ferrier, ed. by Grant and 
Lushington, London, 1866, and Thom. Collyns Simon, On the Nature ana Elements of the Haternal World, 
or Universal Immaterialism fully explained and demonstrated, London, 1862. 

Arthur Collier, Clavis Universalis, or a New Inquiry after Truth, being a Demonstration of the Non- 
Existence or Impossibility of an External World, London, 1718, German translation by Eschenbach, Ros- 
tock, 1756 [see above]. Engl. ed. alsoin the collection edited by Sam. Parr, entitled Metaph. Tracts byming- 
lish Philosophers of the Bighicenth Century, London, 1887. [Memoirs of the Life and Writings the Rev. 
Arthur Collier, etc., by Robert Benson, London, 1837 ; Hamilton, Discussions.) « 

David Hartley, Observations on Man, his Frame, his Duty, and his Expectations, London, 1749, Joseph 
Priestley, Theory of Human Mind, Lond., 1775; Disquisitions relating to Matter and Spirit, Lond... 1777; The 
Doctrine of Philosophical Necessity, Lond., 1777; opposed by Richard Price, the Platonist (1723-1791), in his 
Letters on Materialism and Philos. Necessity, Lond., 1778. Isaac Newton, Naturalis Philosophie Principia 
Mathematica, Lond., 1687 ; also 1718, 1726, ete.; Treatise of Optic, Lond., 1704, ete.; Opera, ed. Horsley; Lond., 
1779; on him cf. David Brewster, Edinb., 1831 (German translation by Goldberg, Leips., 1833); Memoirs of 
the Life, Writings, and Discoveries of Sir Isaac Newton, Edinb., 1855; cf. aiso Karl Snell, Vewton wna die 
mechan, Natuirwissenschaft, Dresden and Leipsic, 1843. and A. Struve, Newton's naturphilos. Ansichten, 
Sorau, 1869? Anthony Ashley Cooper (Barl of Shaftesbury), An Inquiry Concerning Virtue and Merit, 1699, 
translated into German from the French of Diderot in 1780; Characteristics of Men, Manners, Opinions, 
Times, London, 1°11, 1714, etc., German translation, Leipsic, 1776. Samuel Clarke, Demonstration of the Being 
and Attributes of God, London, 1705-1706; Opera, London, 1738-42. William Wollaston, The [eligion of Na- 
ture Delineated, London, 1724, etc. ; cf. J. M. Drechsler, Ueber W.’s Moralphilosophie, Erlangen, 1801. Francis 
Hutcheson, Inquiry in'o the Original of our Ideas of Beauty and Virtue, Lond., 1725, etc., German transl., 
Frankf., 1762; Philosophice moralis institutio compendiana, ethices et jurwprudentice naturalis principta 
continens, Glasgow, 1745. Henry Home, Essays on the Principles of Morality and Natural Religion, Edinb., 
1751, in German, Brunswick, 1768; Elements of Criticism, Lond., 1762, German, Leipsic, 1765. Adam 
Smith, Theory of Moral Sentiment, Lond., 1759, ete. ; Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of 
Nations, London, 1776; cf. on his life and writings Dugald Stewart in the edition of Smith's Essays, Lon- 

; don, 1795, Adam Jerguson, Instit. of Moral Philosophy, London, 1769, German transl. by Garve, Leips., 
1772. 

John Toland, Christianity not Mysterious, Lond., 1696 (in this work Toland rivals Locke’s Reasonableness 
of the Scriptures, which was published in 1695); Letters to Serena, addressed to the Princess Sophia of Han- 
over; Nazarenis or Jewish, Gentile, and Mohametan Christianity; Pantheisticon, London, 710; cf. article 
on Toland by John Hunt in the Contemporary Review for June, 1868, pp. 178-198. 


John Locke, son of a lawyer of the same name, was born at Wrington (16 miles 
from: Bristol) on the 29th of August, 1682. He studied at the College of Westminster, 
and subsequently (beginning in the year 1651) at Christ Church College, Oxford. He 
pursued with special interest the study of natural science and medicine. The scholastic 
philosophy left him unsatisfied; the works of Descartes pleased him by their clearness 
and precision, and by their close connection with modern and independent investigations, 
In the year 1664 he accompanied the English ambassador, Sir William Swan, as Secre- 
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tary of Legation to the Brandenburg court, and resided a year in Berlin. Retuming 
to England, he occupied himself with investigations in natural science, and especially 
in meteorology. At Oxford, in 1667, he became acquainted with Lord Ashley, after- 
wards Earl of Shaftesbury, in whose house he resided for a number of years as physi- 
cian and friend of the Earl. Inthe year 1668 he accompanied the Harl of Northum- 
berland on a journey through France and Italy. He then directed in the house of the 
‘Earl of Shaftesbury the education of the latter’s soa (then sixteen years old). The 
outlines of his Lssay concerning Human Understanding were drawn up by Locke in 
1670, but the work was not published until it had been repeatedly revised. His patron 
having become, in 1672, Lord Chancellor, Locke received from him the office of Secre- 
tary of the Presentation of Benefices, which, however, in the following year, when the 
Lord Chancellor fell into disfavor, he lost. In the years 1675-1679 Locke lived in 
France, chiefly at Montpellier, in the society of Herbert, the subsequent Earl of Pem- 
broke, to whom he dedicated his Hssay, and also at Paris, in intercourse with men of 
scientific eminence. In 1679 Shaftesbury, having become President of the Council, 


recalled Locke to England. Shaftesbury, however, on account of his opposition to 


the despotic tendencies of the king, was again deprived of his office, thrown into the 
Tower, and subsequently tried on charges preferred against him by the Court. Acquit- 
ted py his jury, he repaired to Holland, where he was favorably reccived by the Stadt- 
holder, Prince William of Orange. Thither Locke followed him toward the end of the 
year 1683, and lived first at Amsterdam, and afterwards, the English government hav- 
ing demanded his extradition, by turns at Utrecht, Cleves, and Amsterdam, until the 
year 1688, when, in consequence of the revolution through which William of Orange 
received the English throne, he was able to return to England, where he received the 
position of Commissioner of Appeals, and afterwards that of a Commissioner of Trade 
and Plantations. In the year 1685 he published (anonymously) his first Letter Concern- 
ing Toleration, and in 1689 the second and third. The Lssay concerning Human Un- 
derstanding was finished in 1687; in the following year an abridgment of it? prepared 
by Locke, was translated into French by Le Clere (Clericus), and published in the: trans- 
lator’s Bibl. Univers., viii., pp. 49-142; in 1690 the work itself was printed. In 1689 
Locke published anonymously two treatises On Civil Government, in opposition to the 
doctrine of Robert Filmer, that the king inherits from Adam patriarchal and unlimited 
power, and in justification of the revolution just accomplished. Three small works on 
money and coinage appeared likewise in the year 1689. The work on Hducation ap- 


peared in 1693. The work on the ‘ Reasonableness of Christianity as Delivered in the 


Scriptures” was published in 1695. Locke passed the last years of his life mostly at 
Oates, in the county of Essex, in the house of Sir Francis Masham, whose wife was a 
daughter of Cudworth. He died there in the seventy-third year of his life; October 
28, 1704. 

Locke defines it as the subject and aim of his Hssay concerning Human Under- 
standing (I. 1, 2, and 8) ‘to inquire into the original, certainty, and extent of human 
knowledge, together with the grounds and degrees of belief, opinion, and assent.” He 
proposes to explain how ‘‘ our understandings come to attain those notions of things we 
have,” to determine the ‘‘ measures of the certainty of our knowledge,” ‘‘to search 
out the bounds between opinion and knowledge, and examine by what measures, in 
things whereof we have no certain knowledge, we ought to regulate our assent and 
moderate our persuasions.” He relates (in the ‘‘Hpistle to the Reader ”) that several of 
his friends having engaged in a philosophieal discussion, and being unable to arrive at 
any definite result, ib came into his thoughts that an inquiry into the scope of the un- 
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derstanding, what objects lie within its sphere, and what beyond it, must precede all 
other philosophical inquiries. 

In the first Book of the Hssay Locke seeks to demonstrate that there are 70 innate 
ideas. 

There are in the mind ¢deas (which term Locke explains that he will employ as synony- 
mous with notion). Every man is conscious of them in himself; and men’s words and 
actions will satisfy him that they are in others. How, now, do these ideas come 
into the mind ? 

It is an established opinion amongst some men that there are in the understanding 
certain innate principles, primary notions (owal Evo), characters stamped on the 
mind, which the soul brings with it into the world. This opinion could, indeed, be 
sufficiently refuted for the unprejudiced reader by merely showing how, by the use of 
our natural faculties, all the kinds of our ideas really arise; but since the opinion is 
very widely extended, it is necessary also to examine the grounds alleged in its defence, 
and to exhibit the counter-arguments. 

The weightiest argument of the defenders of the doctrine of innate ideas is founded 
on the assumption that certain theoretical and practical principles are universally 
accepted as true. Locke disputes both the truth and the force of this argument. The 
alleged agreement respecting such principles is not a fact, and if it were, it would not 
prove their innateness, if another way can be pointed out by which the agreement could 
arise. ; 

Among the speculative principles which it is affirmed are innate, belong the cele- 
brated principles of demonstration: Whatever ds, is (Piinciple of Identity), and, Jt is 
ampossible that the same thing should be and not be (Principle of Contradiction). But 
these principles are unknown to children and to all who are without scientific education, 
_ and it seems almost a contradiction to aflirm that truths are impressed on the soul, of 
which it has no consciousness and no knowledge. ‘‘ To say a notion is imprinted on 
the mind, and yet at the same time to say that the mind is ignorant of it, and never 
yet took notice of it, is to make this impression nothing.” If anything is in the soul 
which it has not yet known, it can only be there in this sense, that the soul has the 
power to know it; but this is trae of all truths that can be known, including those 
which many persons never really know during their whole lives. It is true not only of 
some, but also of all kinds of knowledge, that the faculty to know is innate, but the 
actual knowledge is acquired. Now, he who adopts the hypothesis of innate ideas 
must of course distinguish these from other ideas which are not innate; according to 
him, therefore, it is not the mere capacity that is inmate; and so he must also believe 
that innate knowledge is, from the beginning, conscious knowledge; for to be in the 
understanding means, ‘‘ to be understood.” If it be said that these principles are known 
and assented to by all men when they come to the use of reason, this is neither true 
nor conclusive, whether understood in the sense that we know them deductively by 
the use of the reason, or in the sense that we think them as soon as we arrive at the 
use of reason ; we know many other things before them. That the bitter is not sweet, 
that a rod and a cherry are not the same thing, are known by the child long before he 
understands and assents to the universal proposition that it is impossible for the same 
thing to be and not to be. If our immediate assent to a proposition were a sure mark of 
its innateness, then the proposition that one and two are equal to three, together with 
numberless others, must be innate. What is true of speculative is also true of practi- 
cal principles : none of them are innate. No practical principles are so clear, and none 
are so universally received, as the above-named speculative ones, Moral principles are 
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as true, but not so evident as speculative principles. The fundamental moral principle, 
to do as one would be done to, and all other moral rules, require to be proved, and are 
therefore not innate. In reply to the question, why men should keep their compacts, 
the Christian will appeal to the will of God, the follower of Hobbes to the will of society, 
and the heathen philosopher to the dignity of man. The desire of happiness and dread 
of misery are indeed innate; but these motives of all our actions are only directions 
taken by the faculty of desire, not impressions on the understanding. It is only these 
motives that are universally operative; the practical principles of single individuals and 
of whole nations are not only different, but even opposite; whatever of agreement is 
observable in them arises from the facts that the following of certain moral rules is 
recognized as the necessary condition of the permanence of society and of general hap- 
piness, and that education, intercourse with one’s fellows, and custom produce similarity 
in moral principles. This latter result is all the more easily produced since the un- 
heeding and unprejudiced minds of children receive indiscriminately all principles 
which are impressed upon them as truths, just as a piece of blank paper will receive 
any characters which one may choose to write upon it, and principles thus instilled are 
accustomed subsequently, when their origin has been forgotten, to be held as sacred, 
and are accepted without examination, Principles cannot be innate unless the ideas 
contained in them are innate; the most general principles contain the most abstract 
ideas, which are the most remote from the thoughts of children and most unintelligible 
to them, and which can be rightly formed only after one has attained a considerable 
power of reflection and attention ; the conceptions of identity and difference, possibility 
and impossibility, and the like, are not only not in the child’s consciousness at birth, 
but they are the farthest removed in the time of their development and in nature from 
the sensations of hunger and thirst, heat and cold, pleasure and pain, which in reality 
are the child’s earliest conscious experiences. Nor is the idea of God innate. Not all 
nations have this idea; not only the ideas of God held by Polytheists and Monotheists, 
but also those held by different persons of the same religion and country, are very dif- 
ferent. The marks of wisdom and power are so clearly revealed in the works of erea- 
tion, that no rational being, who attentively considers them, can fail to perceive in them 
the evidence of God’s existence; and when through reflection on the causes of things 
the conception of God had once been formed, it could not but be so evident to all that 
it could never be lost. 

In the second book of his Wssay, Locke seeks to show positively whence the under- 
standing receives its ideas. He assumes that the soul is originally like a piece of white 
and blank paper, having no ideas. These, however, it acquires through eaperience. All 
our knowledge has its basis in experience, and springs from it. But experience is two- 
fold, being external and internal, or taking the form of sensation or of reflection, accord- 
ing as its object is the world of external, sensible objects, or the internal operations 
of our minds. The senses convey from external objects into the mind that which in 
the latter is the source of the ideas of yellowness, whiteness, heat, cold, softness, hard- 
ness, sweetness, bitterness, and, in general, of all so-called sensible qualities. The 
mind, employed about the ideas already acquired, is the seat of operations, in some of 
which it is active, in others passive. When the mind considers these activities and 
states, and reflects on them, the understanding receives another set of ideas, which 
cannot arise from the things without; such activities are perception, thinking, doubt- 
ing, believing, reasoning, knowing, and willing.. From one of these two sources spring 
all our ideas. 

Man begins to have ideas when the first impression is made on his senses ; even before 
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birth he may~have had the sensations of hunger and warmth. But previous to the first 
sensible impression, the soul no more thinks than it does subsequently in dreamless 
sleep. That the soul always thinks is as arbitrary an assertion as that all bodies are 
continually in motion. 

Some of our ideas are simple, and some are complex. Of simple ideas, some come 
into our minds by one sense, some by more senses than one, and some by reflection, 
while some come by both ways, through the senses and through reflection. By the sense 
of touch we receive the ideas of heat, cold, and solidity, and, further, those of smooth- 
ness and roughness, hardness and soltieds: and others; by the sense of sight, the ideas 
of light and colors, ete. The ideas which we acquire through more senses than one, 
namely, through sight and touch, are those of space or extension, figure, rest, and 
motion. The mind, by reflection, becomes conscious in itself of its perceptions, or 
thinking, and willing. (Locke dissents from the Cartesian doctrine which co-ordinates 
thought and volition as forms of cogitatio.) The thinking power is called the under- 
standing, and the willing power, the will. The ideas of pleasure or delight, of pain or 
uneasiness, and of existence, unity, power, and succession are conveyed to the soul 
both through the senses and through reflection. 

Most of the ideas of sensation are no more the likeness of anything existing exter- 
nally to ourselves than are words the likeness of the ideas for which they stand, and 
which they serve to call up in the mind. The qualities which are really in bodies them- 
selves, and are inseparable from them in whatever condition, are the following: bulk, 
figure, number, situation, and motion or rest, of their solid (space-filling) parts. These 
are called by Locke primary or original qualities, and he would doubtless also ‘term 
them real qualities. When we perceive primary qualities, our ideas of them are copies 
of these qualities themselves ; we so represent the thing mentally as it is in itself. But 
bodies have, further, the ower. by means of certain primitive qualities, which are not: 
as such perceptible, to work upon our senses in such a manner as to bring forth in us 
the sensations of colors, sounds, smells, etc. Colors, sounds, etc., are not in bodies 
themselves, but only in our minds. ‘‘ Take away the sensation of them; let not the eyes 
see light or colors, nor the ears hear sounds; let the palate not taste, nor the nose 
' smell; and all colors, tastes, odors, and sounds . . . vanish and cease, and are reduced 
to their causes, i. e., bulk, figure, and motion of parts.’’ Locke terms colors, sounds, 
etc., derived or secondary qualities. Ideas of this class are not copies of similar quali- 
ties in real objects; they do not more resemble anything in bodies than does the feeling 
of pain resemble the motion of a piece of steel through any of the sensitive parts of an 
animal body; they are produced in us by the impulse transmitted from bodies through 
our nerves to the brain, which is the seat of consciousness and, as it were, the audience- 
chamber of the soul. How ideas are thus produced in the brain Locke does not inquire, 
but says only that no contradiction is involved in supposing that God has annexed to 
certain motions ideas which bear no resemblance to them. Finally, Locke names a 
third class of qualities in bodies, namely, the powers of certain bodies, by reason of the 
peculiar constitution of their primary qualities, to make such changes in the bulk, figure, 
texture, and motion of other bodies as to cause them to operate on our senses differently 
from what they did before; among these he reckons, ¢. g., the power of the sun to 
make wax white, and of fire to melt lead; these qualities are called pre-eminently 


powers. * 
* Locke makes unjustifiably a partial concession to the vulgar belief that colors, sounds, etc., as such, are 


in the bodies which affect our senses, when he calls them ‘secondary qualities ;” for sensations which are 
not in those bodies, but only in sensitive beings, can in no sense be qual-ties of those bodies, hence not 
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In his discussion of the simple ideas which are acquired through reflection, Locke 
makes many suggestive and fruitful psychological observations. He investigates par- 
ticularly, under this head, the faculties of perception, retention, discerning, compound- 
ing, abstracting, etc. In the faculty of perception Locke recognizes the mark by which 
animal and man are distinguished from plant. The faculty of retention is the power of 
preserving ideas, either by continued contemplation or by reviving them after their 
temporary disappearance from the mind, which is too limited to keep in view at the 
same time many ideas. This faculty belongs to animals, and belongs to them partly 
in the same measure as to men, Locke considers it probable that the state of the body 
exerts a great influence on the memory, since the heat of a fever often effaces images 
that were apparently firmly fixed in the memory. The comparison of ideas with each 
other is not effected by animals in so perfect a manner as by man. The power of com- 
pounding ideas belongs only in a slight degree to animals. Peculiar to man is the 
faculty of abstraction, by which the ideas of single objects, separated from all accidental 
qualities of real existence, such as time and space, and from all accompanying ideas, 
are raised to the rank and character of universal conceptions of the genera to which 
they belong, and by which their names become applicable to whatever is included 
within the number of things agreeing with these conceptions. 

The simple ideas are the constituent parts of the complex. Locke reduces complex 
ideas to three classes: modes, substances, and relations. Modes are complex ideas 
which do not contain the supposition of subsisting by themselves; they are simple 
modes or modifications of simple ideas when their elements are similar, and they are 
mixed modes when their elements are dissimilar. Ideas of substances are such combi- 
nations of simple ideas as are used to represent things subsisting by themselves. The 
ideas of relation arise from the comparison of one idea with another. Among the 
purely modal ideas belong the modifications of space, time, thought, etc. ; as also the 
idea of power. Our daily experience of alterations in external things, the observation 
that here a thing ceases to be while another comes into its place, the observation 
of the constant change of ideas in the mind, depending partly on the impressions of 
external objects, partly on our own choice, all this leads the human understanding to 
the conclusion that the same changes which have already been observed will also con- 
tinue in the future to take place in the same objects, through the same causes and in 
the same manner ; it conceives, accordingly, in one being or object a liability to change 
in its marks, and in another the possibility of being the agent of that change, end thus 
it comes upon the idea of a power. The possibility of receiving any change is passive 
power; that of producing it is active power. We derive the clearest idea of power 
from attending to the activities of our minds. Internal experience teaches us that by 
a mere volition we can set in motion parts of the body which were previously at rest. 
If a substance possessing a power manifests that power by an action, it is called a 


secondary qualities, and it can only confuse the reader when Locke, while seeking to demonstrate this, sanc- 
tions a mode of expression that implies the error which he aims to destroy, and creates a terminology which, 
in both the terms chosen, unnaturally blends correct insight with prejudice. As to the substance of Locke's 
investigation, it has the two special defects, that it assumes without proof the objective reality of extension, 
and that the question, how sensations are connected with motions in the brain, is dismissed with an appeal to 
Gods omnipotence, Locke regards the soul too much as passive in perception. The inquiry itself respecting 
the relation of sensuous perception to the objective world of things which affect the senses, in which Locke 
in large measure follows Descartes, is of fundamental interest; its importance was appreciated by Leibnitz 
and Kant, but was completely misapprehended by Hegel, who took a distorted view of the Lockian philosophy 
in general, as also of Kant’s Critical Philosophy, because he confounded the distinction between being per se 
and being as modified by our conception of it with that between the essential and the accidental in objects. 
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cause; that which it brings to pass is called its effect. A cause is that through which 
something else begins to be; an effect is that whose existence is due to the agency of 
_ something other than itself. The mind, being furnished with a great number of simple 
ideas conveyed to it by sensation and reflection, remarks that a certain number of them 
always go together ; and since we cannot imagine that which is represented by them as 
subsisting by itself, we accustom ourselves to suppose a substratum in which it subsists 
and from which it arises; this substratum we call a substance. The idea of substance 
contains nothing but the supposition of an unknown something serving as a support for 
qualities. We have no clear idea of substance, nor is our idea of material substance 
more definite than our idea of spiritual substance. We have no ground for supposing 
that spiritual substances cannot exist; yet, on the other hand, it is not inconceivable 
that God should endow matter with the power of thought. Besides complex ideas of 
single substances, the mind has also complex collective ideas of substances, such as 
army, fleet, city, world ; these collective ideas are formed by the soul through its power 
of combination. Ideas of relation arise from the comparison of several things with one 
another ; among them are the ideas of cause and effect, of relations of time and place, 
of identity and diversity, of degrees, of moral relations, etc. 

In the third book of the Hssay concerning ITwnan Understanding Locke treats of 
language, and in the fourth book of knowledge and opinion. Words are signs; common 
names are common signs for the objects of our ideas. Truth and falsehood are, strictly 
speaking, only in judgments, and not in single ideas. The principle of contradiction, 
and others of the like kind, are useful for the art of disputation, but not for knowledge. 
Propositions that ere wholly or in part identical, are uninstructive. We know ourselves 
by internal perception and God by inference; we infer, namely, from the fact of finite 
existence that there is a first cause of existence, and from the existence of thinking beings 
(and at least our own thinking is indubitably certain to us) that there exists a primitive 
and an eternal thinking being. We thus know our own and God’s existence with com- 
plete clearness, but our knowledge of the existence of the external world is less clear, 
Transcending rational knowledge is faith in divine revelations; yet nothing can be 
regarded as a revelation which is in contradiction with well-ascertained rational knowl- 
edge. 

The utterances of Locke on ethical, pedagogical, and political questions give evidence 
of a noble and humane spirit, and they contributed essentially to the mitigation of 
many of the rigors which tradition had sanctioned. Yet Locke inconsistently denied 
freedom of conscience to Atheists, and thus himself broke the force of his philosophical 
arguments for toleration. ; 

Locke’s philosophical importance arises chiefly from his investigation of the human 
understanding, which became the starting-point of the empirical philosophy of the 
eighteenth century in England, France, and Germany, and was victorious over Scholas- 
ticism and Cartesianism, but which was limited in its inroads in Germany chiefly by the 
Leibnitzian philosophy. Spinoza’s Objectivism, which affirmed the order of thoughts 
to be directly one with the order of things, received, in Locke’s inquiry concerning 
the limits of knowledge in the Subject, its necessary complement. Leibnitz, who wrote 
in reply to Locke the Nouveaux Lssais sur 0 Hntendement Human, recognized none the 
less the importance of Locke’s inquiry, although he held the examination of the human 
faculty of knowledge to be not the first problem of philosophy, on the resolution of 
which all other philosophical inquiries depend, but rather one which could not be 
treated with success until many other subjects should have been previously disposed of ; 
similar, in the post-Kantian period, was the judgment of Herbart. Kant, on the con- 
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trary, as the founder of the Critical Philosophy, went back to the persuasion of Locke, 
that the investigation of the origin and limits of our knowledge is of fundamental con- 
sequence for philosophy, but in the conduct of this investigation, although largely 
influenced by Locke’s example, he pursued a course and arrived at results essentially 
- different. Hegel assigned to the investigation of the origin of knowledge only a subor- 
dinate importance, denied, in principle, that philosophical knowledge has any limit, 
held the human reason to be essentially identical with the reason immanent in all 
reality, and sought not psychologically to discover the origin of ideas, but dialectically 
to arrive at their meaning and system; that one should not stop with the mere defini- 
‘tion of single conceptions, but seek for a connection between them, was a doctrine 
approved by him, but he held the psychological investigation of the genesis of concep- 
tions in the thinking subject to be but an extrinsic substitute for the true and intrinsic 
work of philosophy, which consisted in the dialectical development of conceptions. 
Hegel's judgment would be correct if there were only agreement and not also—as there 
is in essential respects—discrepancy between (objective) existence and (subjective) con- 
sciousness. If agreement in this case is something to be reached by a gradual approach, 
then the critique of the human faculty of knowledge is of essential philosophical im- 
portance, and Locke is unjustly reproached with having substituted an unphilosophical 
or but slightly philosophical speculation for one truly philosophical ; but it can justly 
‘be said that he undertook to solve not the whole, but only a part of the problem of 
philosophy. Against the content of his theory of knowledge it has been especially 
‘ objected (by Leibnitz and Kant) that experience does not lead to the universal and 
necessary, whence Leibnitz returned to the theory of innate ideas, and Kant taught the 
immanence in the Ego of forms of intuition and thought independent of all experience 
(or ‘‘a@ priori”). But it may be questioned whether that which is intended to be 
explained by these ‘‘ ideas” and ‘‘ forms” may not be explained in a truer and’ more 
satisfactory manner by the logical laws, according to which the mind. arranges and 
elaborates the material given it by external and internal perception. 

Among those who developed farther the theoretical philosophy of Locke in England, 
George Berkeley (who was born at Killcrin, near Thomastown, in Ireland, on the 12th 
of March, 1684, appointed Bishop of Cloyne in 1734, and died at Oxford Jan. 14, 1758) 
stands in the front rank. Berkeley was the founder of a doctrine of universal Imma- 
terialism (Idealism, or Phenomenalism). He not only (after the example of Augustine 
and of Locke himself) regarded the supposition that a material world really exists as 
not strictly demonstrable, but as false. There exist, says Berkeley, only spirits and 
their functions (ideas and volitions). There are no abstract ideas ; there is, for example, 
no notion of extension without an extended body, a definite magnitude, etc. A single 
or particular notion becomes general by representing all other particular notions of the 
same kind: thus, for example, in a geometrical demonstration a given particular 
straight line represents all other straight lines. We are immediately certain of the 
existence of our thoughts. We infer also that bodies different from our ideas exist. 
But this inference is deceptive; it is not supported by conclusive evidence, and it is 


refuted by the fact of the impossibility of explaining the co-working of substances 
completely heterogeneous. The esse of non-thinking things is perecipi. God calls forth ° 


im us our ideas in regular order. That which we call the law of nature is in fact only the 
order of the succession of our ideas.* Of similar import, but based especially on the 
* Near the end of the third dialogue between Hylas and Philonous, Berkeley resumes the substance of his 


doctrine respecting the nature of the sensible world in the two following propositions, of which he affirms that 
the one expresses a correct belief of the ordinary human mind, while the other is a scientific proposition. The 
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doctrine of Malebranche, was the teaching of Arthur Collier (1680-1732). Collier 
affirms that in 1703 he had already arrived at his theory. The theory is found in an 
essay existing in MS., and written by him in the year 1708. But the detailed presenta- 
tion of it in the Clavis Universalis appears to give evidence of a considerable influence 
of Berkeley’s Principles on the author and his doctrine. Less removed from the doc- 
trine of Locke is that of Bishop Peter Brown (The Procedure, Latent, and Limits of Hu- 
man Understanding, London, 1728). Among the opponents of Locke was John Norris, 
who, in his Theory of the Iaeal or Intelligible World (1701), follows Malebranche. Collier 
makes frequent reference to him. [Also Henry Lee, Anti-Scepticism, ete., Lond., 1702.] 
Locke's investigations were farther developed in a materialistic sense, especially by 
David Hartley (1704-1757) and Joseph Priestley, who combined with his materialism 
the Christian faith (1733-1804). , 
Locke’s younger contemporary, the great mathematician and physicist Isaac New- 
ton (1642-1727), was less associated with specifically philosophical inquiries. His 
warning to Physics was: ‘‘ Beware of metaphysics!” Newton applauds the banish- 
ment of the ‘‘substantial forms” and ‘‘ occult qualities” of the Scholastics, recom- 
mends the mathematico-mechanical explanation of phenomena, and says: ‘‘ Omnis 
philosophic difficuitas in eo versari videtur, ut a phenomenis motuum investigemus vires 
nature, deinde ab his viribus demonstremus phenomena reliqua.” Newton demands 
that analysis always precede synthesis; he expresses the belief that the Cartesians have 
not sufficiently observed this order, and have thus deluded themselves with mere hypo- 
theses. The analytical method, he explains, proceeds from experiments and observa- 
tions to general conclusions; it concludes from the compound to the simple, from 
motions to moving forces, and, in general, from effects to causes, from the particular 
causes to the more general, and so on to the most general; the synthetic method, on 
the contrary, pronounces from an investigation of causes the phenomena which will flow 
from them, Newton censured the formation of hypotheses, but was not able altogether 
to do without them in his actual investigations. He founded on observed phenomena 
the doctrine of universal gravitation, its action being proportional to the masses and 
inversely proportional to the squares of the distances. He taught that the attraction 
of the planets toward the ‘sun was made up of the sum of degrees of attraction exerted 
by the parts of the sun. The cause of gravitation was not investigated by Newton. 
Disciples of Newton reckoned gravity among the primary qualities of bodies; so, for 
example, Rogerus Cotes, who says, in the preface to the second edition of Newton’s 


first proposition (that which the ordinary mind correctly affirms) is that the real table, and all real, unthinking 
objects generally, are the table and the objects which we see and fecl. The second (or scientific) one is, that 
what we sce and feel consists entirely of phenomena, ¢. ¢., of certain qualities, such as hardness, weight, 
shape, magnitude, which inhere in our sensations, and consequently that what we see and feel is nothing but 
sensation. From the combination of these two propositions it follows that real objects are phenomena of the 
kind just mentioned, and that consequently there exists in the world nothing beside these objects, whose essé 
is percipi, and the percipient subjects. It is, however, very questionable whether the truth of the first two 
propositions does not depend upon the attribution of two different meanings to the expression: ‘‘ what we see 
and feel.” If by this expression we understand our sensuous perceptions themselves, then the second propo- 
sition is true, but the first not. If, on the contrary, we understand by it the transcendental objects (or things- 
in-themselyes), which so act upon our senses that in consequence of this action perceptions arise in us, then 
the first proposition is true, but the second false, and it is only by a change of meaning that both are trne, 
whence the syllogism is faulty on account of a ‘‘ quaternio terminorum.” Our sensations depend upon a pre- 
vious affection of the organs of sensation, and this affection depends on the existence of intrinsically real 
external objects. As there exist other thinking beings. beside myself, the active relations between the 
multitude of thinking beings must be rendered possible by the existence of objectively real, unthinking 
existences, 
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Principia (1718), that gravity is as much one of the primary qualities of all bodies as 
extension, mobility, and impenetrability (Leibnitz censures this view, Lettre d Bourguet, 
in Erdmann’s edition, p. 732). Newton himself, on the contrary, says (in the preface 
to the second edition of his Optics; 1717) that no one must suppose that he considers 
gravity as one of the essential properties of bodies; he has simply introduced one ques-_ 
tion bearing on the investigation of the cause of gravity, but only a question, for he has 
not yet examined the subject in the light of experiments. The ‘‘ question” alluded to is 
Questio XXT. in Book III. of the Optics, in which Newton proposes, as an hypotheti- 
cal explanation of gravitation, the elasticity of the ether, which he supposes to increase 
in density as its distance from the cosmical bodies increases. Newton rejects in optics 
the theory of vibration supported by Huygens, on the ground that it is inadequate to 
explain certain phenomena, and because, in particular, if it were true, it would follow 
that light could be propagated in the same manner as sound, and consequently one 
could see as well as hear around a corner. (The answer to this objection is given by A. 
Helmholtz in his Physiol. Optik.) Yet Newton assumes that vibrations are connected 
with the material rays which are emitted from shining bodies; in particular, such 
vibrations take place in the organs of sensation themselves. By means of them the 
forms (species) of things are conducted to the brain and into the sensorium, where the 
substance which perceives is located, and where it perceives the images of things intro- 
duced into its presence.’ The omnipresent God perceives things themselves directly, 
and without needing the intervention of senses; the world of things is’ in Him, and 
infinite space is, as it were, the sensorium of the Deity. (In this latter doctrine New- 
ton adopts Plato’s teaching concerning the extension of the world-soul through the 
whole of the world, substituting, however, with Henry More and other Platonists, God 
for the soul of the world. God cannot, according to N., be termed the soul of the 
world, because the world does not stand in the same relation to him as does the human 
body to the human soul, but is rather to him what a species in the human sensorium is 
to man.) The proof of God’s existence is found by Newton in the exquisite art and 
intelligence which are exhibited to us in the construction of the world, and particularly 
in the organism of every living being. 

Moral Philosophy, in the period succeeding the time of Locke, and chiefly owing to 
the interest excited by him, was extensively cultivated in England and Scotland. Before 
Locke’s appearance as a philosophical author, his contemporary, Richard Cumberland 
(1632-1719), had already combated the doctrine of Hobbes, and founded a theory of 
morals on the basis of good-will, in the work: De legibus nature disquisitio philosophica, 
in qua clement philosophie Hobbesiane quum moralis, tum civilis considerantur et refu- 
tantur, Lond., 1672. 

Anthony Ashley Cooper, Earl of Shaftesbury (grandson of the elder Sh., 1671-1718), 
a friend of Locke, defined the essence of morality as consisting in the proper balancing 
of the social and selfish propensities. To be good or virtuous means to have directed 
all one’s inclinations toward the good of the species or system of which one is a part. 
Morality is love of goodness for its own sake, so that the good of the system, to which 
the moral agent belongs, is the immediate object of his inclination; there is no virtue 
in conduct regulated only by motives founded on the hope of reward or the fear of 
punishment, ‘The pure love of goodness and virtue is independent in its origin and 
nature. It is strengthened by a religious belief in the goodness and beauty of the 
universe, and in the existence of a good and just director of the world; but it degen- 
erates when its possessor begins to court divine fayor. (The influence of Shaftesbury’s 
doctrine on the Théodic’e of Leibnitz and on Kant's doctrine of the relation between 
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Morals and Religion was considerable).—Samuel Clarke, the divine (1675-1729), a 
disciple of Newton and Locke and defender of their doctrines especially against Leib- 


‘nitz, taught that the essence of virtue consisted in treating things conformably to 


_ their peculiar qualities (according to the ‘‘fitness of things,” aptitudo rerum), so that 
each shall be employed in its proper place in the harmony of the universe, and so in 
conformity with the will of God. In contradistinction to Clarke and Shaftesbury, J. 
- Butler (1692-1752) asserted in his Sermons (1726) that moral approval or disapproval 


was not determined by the preponderance of happiness,or misery in the consequences 


of any action. We disapprove falsehood and injustice, says Butler, independently of 
any consideration or balancing of consequences; man’s happiness in his present state 


_ is not the final end to be aimed at.—William Wollaston (1659-1724) laid down the prin- 
ciple that every action is good which is the expression of a true thought. Francis 
- Hutcheson (born in Ireland, 1694, and from 1729 a Professor at Glasgow, 0b. 1747) 


defined moral gocdness as consisting in the right relation of the various propensities 
to each other, and argued that it had its basis in a moral sense or fecling peculiar to 
man.— Of the later Scottish moralists, Henry Home, the esthetic writer (1696-1782), 
and Adam Ferguson (1724-1816), who defined virtue as the progressive development 


_ of human nature into spiritual perfection, are worthy of especial mention. Man is by 


nature a member of society ; his perfection consists in his being a worthy part of the 


_ whole to which he belongs. To esteem virtue is to love men. Thus Ferguson seeks 


to combine the principles of self-conservation (self-love), sociability (benevolence), and 


perfection (self-esteem). Adam Smith (who may be mentioned at this stage on 


account of the relation of his ethics to that of the other moralists just mentioned ;— 
1723-1790), a friend of David Hume, and especially celebrated as a political econo- 
mist, is also of importance in the history of moral philosophy. He regards sympathy 
as the principle of morals (in this agreeing with Hume). Man has a natural disposi- 
tion to sympathize with the states, feelings, and actions of others. Whenever the 
unprejudiced spectator, reflecting on the motives of another, is able to approve his 
conduct, then that conduct is to be regarded as morally good, otherwise as morally 
faulty. The fundamental requirement of Morals is: Act in such a manner that the 
unprejudiced observer can sympathize with thee. (Smith has rather analyzed the 


cases in which we can approve or disapprove of an action, than ascertained the ulti- 


mate grounds of sympathy or antipathy.)—William Paley (1748-1805) belongs also 
among the noteworthy English Moralists. (His Principles of Moral and Political Phi- 
losophy (London, 1785, etc.] have been translated into German by Garve, Frankf. and 
Leips., 1788.) Duty, according to Paley, implies in all cases a command issuing from 
a superior, who has attached to obedience or disobedience pleasure or pain, and the 
supreme law-giver, whose commands are the basis of duty, is God. But what is duty 
is determined by the principle of universal happiness. In order to recognize by the 
light of reason whether an action is agreeable to the will of God or not, we need only 
inquire whether it increases or diminishes the general happiness. Whatever is on the 
whole advantageous, is right. 

John Toland (1670-1722), originally a believer in revelation, approximated in his 
writings more and more toward Pantheism. His Letters to Seneca are accompanied 
by a Confutation of Spinoza, in which he asserts the substantial diversity of soul and 
body. In his Vazarenus he terms the earliest Christians Jewish Christians, who ob- 


served the law, and were consequently similar to the later Nazarenes [Nazarmans] or 


Ebionites, who were excluded from the Church as heretics. The Gentile Christians 
are charged with a partial introduction of their heathenish superstitions into Chris- 
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tianity. Toland, Anthony Collins, the free-thinker (1676-1729), Tindal, the Ration- 
alist (1656-1733), and other deists (of whom Lechler treats fully in the Gesch. des” 
engl. Deismus, Stuttg. and Tiib., 1841, and Leland in his View of the Principat Deistical 
Writers) rejected the biblical Christianity of Locke, and maintained the faith founded 


on reason. 


§ 117. The founder of the German philosophy of the eighteenth 
century is Gottfried Wilhelm von Leibnitz (1646-1716). With Des- 
cartes and Spinoza, but in opposition to Locke, Leibnitz adopts the 
dogmatic form of philosophizing, @. ¢., he has an immediate faith in 
the power of human thought to transcend, by the aid of perfect clear- 
ness and distinctness in its ideas, the limits of experience and attain to 
truth. But he oversteps as well the dualism of Descartes as the mon- 
ism of Spinoza through the recognition in his Monadology of a grada- 
tion of beings. Monad is the name given by Leibnitz to simple unex- 
tended substance, that is, a substance which has the power of action ; 
active force (like to the force of the strained bow) is the essence of 
substance. The monads are what may truly be called atoms; they are 
distinguished from the atoms of Democritus, partly by the fact of 
their being only mere points, and partly by their active forces, which 
consist in ideas. The atoms of the ancients differed from one another 
in magnitude, figure, and position, but not qualitatively or im internal 
character; the monads of Leibnitz, on the contrary, are qualitatively 
differentiated by their ideas. All monads have ideas, but the ideas of 
the different monads are of different degrees of clearness. Ideas are 
clear when they render it possible to distinguish their objects; other- 
wise they are obscure. They are plain or distinct when they enable 
us to distinguish the parts of their objects; otherwise they are indis- 
tinct or confused. They are adequate, finally, when they are absolute- 
ly distinct, ¢. e., when through them we can cognize the ultimate or 
absolutely simple parts of their objects. God is the primitive monad, 
the primitive substance ; all other monads are its fulgurations. God 
thas none but adequate ideas. The monads which are thinking 
beings or spirits, like human souls, are capable of clear and distinct 
ideas, and can also have single adequate ideas; as rational beings, 
they have the consciousness of themselves and-of God. The souls of 
animals have sensation and memory. Every soul is a monad, for the 
power possessed by every soul to act on itself proves its substantiality, 
and all substances are monads. That which appears to us as a body is 
in reality an aggregate of many monads; it is only in consequence of 
the confusion in our sensuous perceptions that this plurality presents 
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itself to us a8 a continuous whole. Plants and minerals are, as it were, 
sleeping monads with unconscious ideas; in plants these ideas are 
formative vital forces. Every finite monad has the clearest percep- 
tions of those parts of the universe to which it is most nearly related ; 
from its stand-point it is a mirror of the universe. To our sensuous 
apprehension the order of the monads appears as the spatial and tem- 
poral order of things; space is the order of co-existing phenomena, 
and time is the order of the succession of phenomena. The succes- 
sion of ideas in each monad is determined by an immanent causal- 
ity; the monads have no windows through which to receive in influ- 
ences from without. On the other hand, the variation in the relations 
of monads to each other, their motion, combination, and separation, 
depend on purely mechanical causes. But between the succession of 
ideas and the motions of the monad there subsists a harmony pre-de- 
_ termined (pre-established) by God. The soul and body of man agree, 
like two clocks, originally set together and moving at exactly the same 
rate. The existing world is the best of all possible worlds. The 
moral world, or the divinely governed kingdom of spirits, is in con- 
stant harmony with the physical world.—Christian Wolf (1679-1754), 
‘adopting the theories of Leibnitz, combined them with ideas derived 
particularly from Aristotle, modified them partially, systematized 
ther, and provided them with demonstrations, whereby he founded a 
comprehensive system of philosophy. The Leibnitzo-Wolfian philoso- 
phy became more and more spread over Germany during the eigh- 
teenth century until Kant’s time, and in connection with other philoso- 
phemes, especially those of Locke, ruled the schools and subserved the 
ends of popular enlightenment. 


Of the philosophical writings of Leibnitz, excepting his earliest dissertations (De principio individut, 

_ Leipsic, 1663, republished with a critical introduction by G. E. Guhrauer, Berlin, 1837; Specimen queestio- 
num philosophicarum ex jure collectarum, ib., 1664; Tractatus de arte combinatoria, cui subnexa est demon- 
stratio ewistentice Dei ad math. certitudinem exacta, Leips., 1666, Frankf. on the M., 1690), only the Théodt- 
cée(Amst., 1710, etc., in Lat., Cologne, 1716, Frankf., 1719, etc., in German, with Fontenelle’s Z/oge, Hanover, 
172U, etc., German transl. by Gottsched, 5th ed., Han. and Leips., 1763) appeared during his lifetime as an 
independent work; all the more numerous, however, were the papers which Leibnitz published, from the 
year 1684 on, in the journal begun by Otto Mencken inthe year 1682: Acta Hruditorum Lipsiensium, 
and, from 1691 on, in the Journal des Savans. The correspondence of Leibnitz was very extensive, and in it 
he developed many sides of his doctrine, which, in the works published by him, had not been discussed. 
Soon after his death various letters and papers, till then unprinted, were published, in particular : A Collection 
of papers, which passed between the late learned Mr. Leibnitz and Dr. Clarke in the years 1715 and 1716, relating 
to the principles of natural philosophy and religion, by Sam. Clarke, London, 1717; the same in French: 
Recueil de diverses pieces sur la philosophie, la religion, etc., par Mr, Leibnitz, Clarke, Newton (par des 
Maizeaux), Amst., 1719, 2. 6d. 1740, and in German; with a preface by Wolf, ed. by Joh. Heinr. Kihler, 
Frankf., 1720.—Leibnitit ottum Hannoveranum sive Miscellanea G. W. Leibnitii, ed. Joach, Fr, Feller, Leips. 
1718, and as a second collection: Monumenta varia inedita, Leips., 1724. In the journal, ‘‘L’Zurope Sa- 
vante,” Nov. 1718, Art. vi., p. 101 seq., was first published the essay (written probably in 1714); Prinipes 
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de ta nature et de la grace, fondés en raison, which was afterwards included by Des Maizeaux, in 1719, in 
the second volume of the Recueil above named, and by Dutens, in 1768, in the collection which will be men- 
tioned below. With this essay is not to be confounded L.’s sketch of his system, which he wrote for Prince 
Eugene of Savoy, in i714, and which was first published, in a German translation by Joh. Heinr. Kohler, 

under the title: Des H.rrn Gotifried Wilhelm von Leibnilz Lehrsdtze tiber die Monadologic, imgleichen von Gott, 

seiner Ewistenz, scinen Eigenschaften, und von der Seele des Menschen, Frankfort, 1720 (new edition by J. C. 

Huth, #. 1740); the same sketch, translated from German into Latin, was printed in the Act. Brud., Suppl., 

vol. vii., Leips., 1721, and again, with comments and remarks by Mich. Gcttl. Hansche, at Frankf. and Leips., 

1728, and in Dutens’ collection, under the title: Principia philosophee seu theses tu gratiam principis Bugentt 
conscripte. The original 'rench text was first published by Erdizann, from the MS. preserved in the Royal 
Library at Hanover, in his edition of L.’s Opera Philosophica, 1840.—Lewbnitii epist. ad diversos, ed, Chr. 

Kortholt, Leips., 1734-42. Commerciuimn epistolicum Leibnitianum ed. Joh. Dan. Gruber, Han. and Gdit,. 
1745, as an introduction to which Gruber had published in 1737 a L’vodromus commercti epistolici Leibniti- 
ani, consisting of the correspondence between Boineburg and Conring, which contains many statements con- 
cerning L.'s education and youthful writings. Wuvres philosophiques latines et fran¢aises de Seu Mr. Leibniz, 

tirées de ses munuscriis qui se conservent dans la dibliothéque royale Q Hannovre, et publiées par R. EB. 

Raspe, avec une préface de Kistner, Amst. and Leips., 1765; the same in German, with additions and notes 
by J. H. I. Ulrich, Halle, 1778-80. Of especial importance among the contents of this collection of Raspe’s are 
the previously unpublished Wouwveaux essais sur Centendement humain, an extended polemical work against 
Locke. written in 1704; this collection contains fvrther: Remarques sur le sentiment du P. Malebranche qut 
porte yue nous voyons tout en Dieu, concernant Texamen que Mr. Locke en a fait; Dialogus de connecione 
inter res et verba; Ditticultates quedam iogice ; Discours touchant la méthode de la certitude et Tart Winven- 
ter; FAstoria et commentatio characteristice wniversalis, quce simul sit ars inveniendi. Soon after the publi- 
caticu cf this collection followed the Dutens edition of Leibnitz’ works—which, however, did not include the 
pieces published by Raspe :— Gothofredi Guilielmi Leibnitii opera omnia, nune primiimn collecta, in classes 
distributa, preefationious et vidicibus ornata studio Ludovici Dutens, tom. VI., Geneva. 1768, vol. 1.: Opera 
theologica, I1.: Leg., Me'aph., Phys. gener., Chym., Medic., Botan., Histor, natur., Artes, I1I.: Opera 
mathematica, 1V.: Philos. in genere et opuscula Sinenses attingentia, V.: Opera philologica, V1.; Philolo- 
gicorum continuat, et collectanea etymologica. Several publications complementary to the above have since 
been made: Cenunercit eprstolict Leibnitiant typis nondum evulgati selecta specimina, ed. J. G. H. Feder, 

Hanoy., 1805. ZLeibnitii systema theologicum (written in a conciliatory spirit, perhaps about the year 1686), 

with a French translation, first published at Paris in 1519, in Lat. and Germ., 2d ed., Mayence, 1820, in Lat. 

and Germ, by Cari Haas, Tabingen, 1860. Leibnitz’ German writings have been edited by G. E. Guhrauer, 

Berlin, 1838-40. A new complete edition of L.'s philosophical writings has been set on foot by Joh. Ed. Erd- 
mann, in which much unedited matter from MSS. in the Royal Library at Hanover is included, together 
with notices concerning the date of particular letters, shorter treatises and works: Godofr. Gwil. Leibnitit 
opera philos. que exstant Latina, Gallica, Germanica omnia, Berlin, 1840. CGuvres de Leibniz, nouvelle 
édition, pur AM. A, Jacques, 2 vols., Paris, 1842. A complete edition of all of the writings of Leibnitz has 
been begun by Georg Heinrich Pertz: first series, Hist., Vols. I.-IV., Hanover, 1843-47; second series, Phi- 
los.. Vol. I.: Correspondence between Leibnitz, Arnauld, and the Landgrave Ernst von Hessen-Rheinfels, 

edited from the MSS. of the R. Libr. at Hanover by C. L. Grotefend, Hanover, 1846; third series, Math., 

ed, by C. J. Gerhardt, Vols. I.-VIL., Berlin and (from Vol. III. on) Halle, 1849-63. The mathematical works 
also contain considerable philosophical matter, e. g., in Vol. V.: Jn Buclidis rpdra, and in Vol. VII. : Initia 

rerum mathematicarum metaphysica. Gerhardt also published in 1846 the short work, written by L. not 
long before his death: I7istoria et origo calculi differentialis. The Réfutation inédite de Spinoza par Leib- 
niz, cited above (in the literature relating to Spinoza), has been published by A. Foucher de Careil in Ledéres 
et opuscules inédits de Leibniz, Paris, 1854-57. The same editor is now publishing the G@uvres de Leibniz 
pubiliées pour la pr. fois Capres les mscr. originaux, Paris, 1859 seq., 2d ed., Vol. I. seq., 1867 seq. (Vols. I. 

and Il.: Letres de L., Bossuet, Pelisson, Molanus et Spinola, Ulrich, etc., pour la réunion des protestants 
et des catholgues ; Vols. III. and TV.: Historical and pcl tical writings; Vol. V.: Plan of an Egyptian expe- 
dition ; Vol. VI., Par, 1865; Minor polit. writings). The correspondence between Leibnitz and Christian 
Wolf has been edited by G. J. Gerhardt, Halle,.1860, A selection of the shorter philos. papers, translated 
into German and accompanied with introductions, has been published under the direction of Gustav Schil- 
ling, and bearing the title; Z. als Denker, Leips., 1863. A new edition of works by Le!bnitz, based on his 
remains in MS. in the R, Libr. at Hanover, has been started by Onno Klopp, Hanover, 1864, seq. (first 
series; Hist.-polit. and polit. writings, Vols. I.-IV., 1864-66), A recent publication is the @ueres philoso- 
phiques de L., avec wne introduction et des notes, par P. Janet, 2 vols., Paris and St. Cloud, 1866. 

With respect to the history of the philosophical development of Leibnitz, the most instruction is to be 
derived from his own utterances, especially as contained in the introduction to his Specimena Pacidti (Op, 
ph., ed, Erdm. p. 91), and in letters to Remond de Montfort and others. Of his life, writings, and doctrine 
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treat in particular "Jo. Geo, von Eckhart (Leibnitz’s secretary and afterwards his colleague in preparing the 
: historiography of the House of Brunswick), whose biographical notices were first published by Von Murr in 
_ the Journal zur Kunstgesch. u. allg. Litt., VIL, Nuremberg, 1779, but which, communicated to Fontenelle in 
_ MS., were employed by the latter in preparing his Eloge dz Mr. de Leibniz (read in the Paris Acad. of 
- Sciences, 1717, printed in the Hist. de Tacad. des sc. de Pairs and in the collection of Hloges by Fontenclle ; 
published in German translation by Eckhart in the German ed. of the Théodicée of the year 1720, and, with 
_ notes by Baring, in the edition of 1735; cf. Schleiermacher, Ueber Lobreden im Allgemeinen und die Fonte- 
nellesche auf Leibniz insbesondere, in Schleiermacher’s Werke, II1., 3, p. 66seq.).  Zlogium Leibnitii (by 
Chr. Wolf, based on reports by Eckhart), in the Acta Hrud., July, 1717. to which, in 1718, there appeared in 
the ‘‘ Otinm Hannoveranum” a ‘* Supplementum vitce Levdir. in actis erud.” by Feller. Histoire de la vie et 
des owwrages de Mr. Leibniz par M. L. de Neufville (Jancourt), in the Amsterdam edition of the Théodicée, 
1734. Karl Giinther Ludovici, Ausfithrlicher Entwurf einer volistiindigen historie der Leibnizischen Philo- 
sophie, Leipsic, 1737. Lamprecht, Leben des Herrn von L., Berlin, 1740, translated into Italian and 
enlarged with notes relating especially to L.’s sojoum in Rome in 1689, by Joseph Barsotti. Geschichte des 
Herrn von L., aus dem Franz. des Ritters von Jancourt, Leips., 57. loge de L., qui a remporté le prix 
de Vacad. de Berlin, par Bailly, Berl., 1769. Lobschiift auf Gottfr. Wilh. Freih. v. L. in der EK. deutschen 
Ges. zu Gottingen vorgel. von Abr. Gotthelf Kistner, Altenburg, 1769. Mich. Hissman, Versuch iiber das 
Leben L.’s, Minster, 1783, Also Rehberg, in the Zanniiversche Magazin for 1787, and Eberhard, in the Pan- 
theon der Deutschen, 11., 1795, have presented accounts of the lite of Leibnitz. In more recent times Edward 
Guhrauer has furnished a full biography: G. W. Mreih. v. L., 2 vols., Breslau, 1842, with additions, 1846; in 
English by Mackie, Boston, 1845. Cf., among others, several addresses and papers by Boeckh (Ueber Leibniz 
uw, d. deutschen Akademien, tiber Ls Ansichten von der philologischen Kritik, itber L. ins. Verhdltniss zur 
positiven Theol., etc., in Boeckh’s M7, Schr., hrsg. v. Ferd. Ascherson, Vol. IT., Leipsic, 1859, and Vol. III., 
ib., 1816), Trendelenburg (in the Monatsber. der Akad. der Wiss. and in Tr.’s Hist. Beit. zur Philos., Vol. 
I1., Berlin. 1855, and Vol. IIL., #., 1867), Onno Klopp (Das Verhdiltniss von L, eu den kirchl. Rewnionsver- 
suchen in der zweiten Hilfte des 1%. Jahrh., in the Zeitsch7. des hist. Vercins fiir Niedersachsen, 1860 ; 
_ Leibn. als Stifter gelehrter Gesellschaften, Vortrag bet der Philologen-Versammilung zu ITannover, Gott., 
1864; Zs Plan zur Griindung einer Societdt der Wiss. in Wien, in the Archiv fiir Hunde bsterrveich. Ge- 
schichtsquelien, and also published separately, Vienna, 1868; Z.’s Vorschlag einer franz. Expedition nach 
Aegypten, Hanover, 1864; the works relating to this subject have been edited by Foucher de Careil, in 
@uvres de L.: Projet Cexpédition @EHgyple, présenté par L. @ Louis XIV., Paris, 1864, and Kopp, Han- 
over, 1864), and K. G. Blumstengel (Zs dgyptischer Plan, Leipsic, 1869). 
Works on the Leibnitzian doctrine are—in addition to the larger historical works, in which this is dis- 
' cussed, and among which the presentations of Erdmann (Versuch einer wiss. Darstellung der Gesch. der neu- 
eren Philosophie, Vol. I1., Part 2a: Leibniz u. die Entwickelung des Idealismus vor Kant, Leipsic, 1842) and 
of Kuno Fischer (G@esch. der newern Philosophie, Vol. II. : Leibniz u. seine Schule, 2a revised edition, Heidel- 
‘berg, 1867) deserve especial mention—the following: Ludwig Feuerbach, Darstellung, Entwicklung und 
Tvitik der Loschen Philosophie, Ansbach, 183%, 2d Ed., 1844; Nourrisson, La philesophie de L., Paris, 1860, 
and many earlier and more recent works, which treat of single phases of the Leibnitz 
Georg Bernhard Bilfinger, Comm. deharmonia animi et corporis humani preestai lia, ex mente Leibnitii, 
Erkf., 1723, 2d ed., 1735, De origine et permissione mali, preecipue moralis, Frkf., 1724. Fr. Ch. Baumeister, 
Hist, doctrine de optimo mando, Gorlitz, 1741. G. Ploucquet, Primaria monadologie. capiia, Berl., 1748, 
De Justi, Diss. qui a remporté le prix proposé par Vacad. des sc. de Prusse sur le syst?me des monades, 
Berl., 1748. (Reinhard), Diss. qui aremporté leprix prop. par Vacad. des sc. de Prusse sur Poptinusme, Berl., 
1°55. Kant, Ueber den Optimismus, Konigsberg, 1759 (with which, however, should be compared Kant’s 
Jater wor'c on the Failure of all Attempts to found a Theodicy, written from the critical stand-point). Ancil- 
lon, Lysai sur Cesprit du Leibnitianisme, in the Transactions of the ph. cl. of the Acad. of Sciences, Berlin, 
1816. Maine de Biran, Exposition de la doctrine philos. de L., composée pour lu Biographie Universelle, 
Paris, 1819. H.C. W. Sigwart, Die Losche Lehre von der priistabilirvten Harmonie in ihren Zusammen- 
hange mit friiheren Philosophemen betrachtet, Tubingen, 1822. G. E. Guhrauer, Leipnitit docirina de 
wnione animee et corporis (Inaug. Diss.), Berlin, 18387. Karl Moritz Kahle, Z.°s vinculwm substantiale, Ber- - 
lin, 1839. G@. Martensteinii commentatio de materice apud Leibnitium notione ef ad monadas relatione (on 
the occasion of the celebration of the 21st of June, 1846, the second centennial anniversary of the birth of 
Leibnitz), Leipsic, 1846. R. Zimmermann, LZ, wnd Herbart, eine Vergleichung threr Monadologien, Vienna, 
1849; Das Rechtsprincip bei L., Vienna, 1852; Ueber L.'s Conceptuatixsmis, ib., 1854 (from the Reports of the 
Vienna Academy). I. B. Kvet, Z.’s Logik; L. und Comenius, Praecue, 1857. C. A. Thilo treats of the 
religions philosophy of L. in the Zeitschr. f. ex. Philos., Vol. V., 1864, pp. 167-204. Trendelenburg, Ueber 
Ls Bnatwurf einer aligemein. Charakteristik, and Ueber das Klement der Definition in L.’s Philosophie, in 
the Papers of the Berlin Acad. of Sc., and in Vol. III. of, Tr.’s Hist. Beitr. zur Phiios., Berlin, 1867, pp. 1-47 
and 48-62. Emile Saisset, Discowrs'swr la philos, de L., Paris, 1857, A. Foucher de Careil, Z., la philos, 
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juive et la cabbale, Paris, 1861; L., Descartes et Spinoza, avec un rapport par Victor Cousin, Paris, 1863. 


J. Bonifas, Liude sur la théodicée de L., Paris, 1862. Oscar Svahn, Akad. Abh. uber die Monadentehre, 


Lund, 1863. Hugo Sommer, De doctrina, quam de harmonia preestabilita Leibnitius propos., Gottingen, 


1866. Dan. Jacoby, De Leibnitii studiis Aristoteleics (inest ineditum Leibnitianwm. Inang. Dissert.), Berl., 


1867. A. Pichler, Die Theologie des Leibnitz, Munich, 1869. Jos, Durdik, Leibn. u. Newton, Halle, 1869. 
Otto Caspari, Leibniz’ Philosophie, Leipsic, 1870. 

Concerning L. and the Leibnitzian school, with special reference to Kant’s Critique, W. L. G. Frhr. von 
Eberstein, a disciple of Leibnitz, treats in his Versuch einer Geschichte der Logik und Metaphysik bei den 
Deutschen von Leibnitz bis auf die gegenwiirtiye Zeit, Halle, 1794-99. 

On the earlier period in the history of the fortunes of the Leibnitzian philosophy compare the aboye-cited 
(p. 95) work by C, G. Ludovici: Ausfithricher Entwurf einer volistiindigen Historie der Leibnitzischen 
Philosophie, 2a ed., Leips., 1737, and also the Sammlung und Ausziige dey stimmtlchen Streitschriften 
wegen der Wolf schen Philosophie (Leips., 1737), and Neueste Merkwiirdiykeiten der Leibnitz-Woiff schen 
Philosophie (Leips., 1738), by the same author; and on the period extending till near the end of the 18th 
century cf. the prize essays—which will be again referred to below, and which relate especially to the contest 
between Leibnitzianism and Kantianism—by Joh. Christoph Schwab, C. L. Reinhold, and Joh. Heinr. Abicht, 
on tie question, and published under the title: Welche Mortschritie hat die Wetaphysik seit Leibnitzens und 
Wolfs Zeiten in Deutschland gemacht ? Berlin, 1796. Besides the discussions of the subject in works specially 
relating to the history of philosophy, many of the histories of the national literature of Germany may be 
consulted in reference to the relation of philosophy in the 18th century to general culture, and also especially 
Schlosser’s Gesch, des 18 Jahrhunderts, and Frank’s Gesch. der protest. Theologie (2d Part, Leips., 1865), 
and other similar works. 

On the life of Christian Wolff compare Joh: Chr. Gottsched, Histor. Lobschrift auf Christian. Fretherrn 
von Wolff, Halle, 1755, and others; an autobiography of W. was published by Wuttke at Leipsic in 1841. Ed. 
Zeller writes of W.’s expulsion from Halle in the Preuss. Jahrb. X., 1862, p. 47 seq, reprinted in Zeller’s 
Vorir. u. Abh, geschichtlichen TInhaits, Leips., 1865, pp. 108-139. i. 

Moses Mendelssohn, Briefe iiber die Empfindungen, Berlin, 1755: Abh. tiber die Eridenz in den meta- 
physischen Wissenschafien, Berlin, 1764, 2. Aufl. 1786; Phddon oder iiber die Unsterblichkeit der Seele (a 
modernization of the Pheedo of Plato), Berlin, 1767, ete. ; Jerusalem oder iiber religiise Macht und Tuden- 
thum, Berlin, 1753; Morgenstunden oder iiber das Dasein Gottes, Berlin, 1785, etc. ; Mos. Mend. an die 
Freunde Lessings, Berlin, 1786 (in reply to F. H. Jacobi's work, ‘* Ucber die Lehre des Spinoza,” in which it 
was asserted that Lessing was a Spinozist), and other works. His eomplete works were published by his 
grandson, George Benjamin M., in 7 vols., Leipsic, 1843-45. On his philosophical and religious principles 
Kayserling has written (Leips., 1856); on his attitude with reference to Christianity, C. Avenfeld (Erlangen, 
1867); on his place in the history of Aisthetics, Gustav Kanngiesser(Frankfort on the M., 1868); on his life, 
his works, and his infinence on modern Judaism, Moses Schwab (Paris, 1868); cf. also the article by R. Q. 
(Quabicker?) on Moses Mendlelssohn und die deutsche Aufkiiruingsphiios. des 18. Jahrh., in Gelzer’s 
Monatsbl. fiir innere Zeitgeschichte, Vol. 38, No. 1, 1869. 

On Lessing and his times compare, in addition to works already cited, ad §§ 115 and 117, especially the 
works on the life and works of Lessing by Danzel and Guhrauer (Leivs., 1850-54), and Adolf Stahr (Berlin, 
1859). [English translation of Stahr’s Lessing by EH. P. Evans, Boston (Spencer), 2 vols., 1866; cf. J. R. 
Lowell, in the North Am. Review, Vol. 104, April, 1867, pp. 541-585.—Tr.] Cf. also Schwarz, Gettholad 
Ephraim Léssing als Theolog dargestellt, ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Theolog. im 18 Jahrh., Halle, 1854; 
Rob, Zimmermann, Leibniz wnd Lessing (from the Reports of the Vienna Acad. of Sciences), Vienna, 1855; 
Eberhard Zirngiebl, Der Jacobi-Mendelssohn’sche Streit tiber Lessing's Spinozismus (Inaug.-Diss.), Munich, 
1861; Joh. Jacoby, Lessing der Philosoph, Berlin, 1863, and, in reply to Jacoby, Lessing’s Christenthum und 
Philosophie (anonymous publication), Berlin, 1863; Wilh. Dilthey, Ueber Gotthola Ephraim Lessing, in the 
Prevss. Jahrb. Vol. 19, Nos. 2 and 8, 1867; Constantin Rissler, Newe Lessing-Studien: die Erziehung des 
Menschengeschlechts, in the Preuss, Jahrb., XX., 3, Sept., 1867; Wilh, Dilthey, Zum Seelenrvoanderungslehre 
Lessing's, ib., October, 1867; E. Fontanes, Le Christianisme moderne, étude sur Lessing, Paris, 1867; J. F. 

- T. Gravemann, Ueber Lessing's Laokoon (Promotionsschrift), Rostock, 1867. 


Gottfried Wilhelm Leibnitz (Lubeniecz) was born at Leipsic on the 21st of June 
(old style ; = July 1st, new style), 1646. His father, Friedrich L., a jurist, and from 
1640 on Professor of Moral Philosophy at Leipsic, died in 1652. At the Nicolai School 
and at the University of Leipsic, which he entered at Easter in 1661, Jacob Thomasius 
(born at Leipsic in 1622, ob., 1684, father of Christian Thomasius, the celebrated 


a ann 


jurist and legal philosopher), who was versed especially in the history of ancient — 


a 
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philosophy, was the most distinguished professor. Without holding Aristotle and the 
Scholastics, as also Plato and Plotinus, in low estimation, he yet found more complete 
satisfaction in Descartes; but at a later period he borrowed more from the former. 
Leibnitz defended, in May, 1663, under the presidency of Jacob Thomasius, a disquisi- 


tion written by him on the principle of individuation (De principio individut), in which 


he had declared for the nominalistic doctrine. In the summer of 1663 he studied at 
Jena, devoting his attention especially to mathematics under Erhard Weigel. Toward 
the end of the year 1664 appeared at Leipsic his Specimen difficultatis in jure seu ques- 
tiones philosophice ameniores ex jure collect, and in 1666 his Ars combinatoria. The 
degree of a doctor of law, which he sought to obtain at Leipsic in 1666, was denied 
him at that time on account of his youth; in order not to give him the precedence 
before older suitors for the doctorate and for the right therewith connected to positions 


. as assessors, he was put off for a later graduation; but the degree was given him at 


Altdorf, where, on the 5th of November, 1666, he defended his thesis, entitled De 
casibus perpicais in jure; in this paper he demands that, where the positive laws are 
indefinite, decisions be made according to the principles of natural justice. Having 
no inclination for the work of an academical instructor, which he might have entered 
upon at Altdorf, he sought in the next succeeding period farther to educate himself by 
intercourse with distinguished scholars and statesmen. In Nuremberg he came in 
contact with alchemists. Of greatest importance for him was his association with 
Baron Johann Christian yon Boineburg, who up to the year 1664 had been first privy 
councillor (minister) of Johann Philipp, Elector of Mayence, and still possessed great 
influence. Leibnitz dedicated to the Elector the work (written by him during the 
journey from Leipsic to Altdorf in 1666, and) entitled: Methodus nova discenda docen- 
daque jurisprudentie, cum subjuncto catalogo desideratorum in jurisprudentia, Prauk., 
1667. In the Catalogus Desideratorum he followed the lead of Bacon in the De Aug- 
mentis Scientiarum. A treatise against Atheism, composed by Leibnitz in 1668, ap- 
peared under the title: Confessio nature contra atheistas, with Spizelius’ Lpistola ad 
Ant. Reiserum de eradicando atheismo, Augsburg, 1669. With Herm. Andreas Lasser, 
councillor at Mayence, Leibnitz labored in 1668 and ’69, for the improvement of the 
Corpus Juris. At the instance of Boineburg, Leibnitz prepared a new edition of 
Nizolius’ De Veris Principiis et Vera Ratione philosophandi contra pseudo-philosophos 
(Parma, 1553, see. above, § 3, p. 11), with notes and essays (in particular, a Diss. de 
stilo philosophico Marit Nizolit), which was printed at Frankfort in 1670 and in 1674. 
By Boineburg, who, himself a Protestant convert to Catholicism, had been active at 
Rome as early as 1660 for a reunion of the Protestants with the Catholics, Leibnitz, 


‘during his stay at Mayence, had already been induced to favor the efforts for reunion, 


in which Royas de Spinola (0). 1695) was especially zealous, but it was not till later 
that Leibnitz took an important part in them. At the wish of Boineburg, Leibnitz 
wrote in 1669 his Defensio Trinitatis per nova reperta logica contra epistolam Ariani, in 
which he sought rather to refute the arguments of Wissowatius, the Socinian, than to 
develop a positive counter-proof. In the summer of 1670, L. became a councillor in 
the superior court of revision, the highest tribunal of the Electorate. In March, 1672, 
he commenced a journey to Paris and London. He went to London in 1673, and 
returned in March of the same year to Paris, where he tarried until October, 1676, a 
part of the time as the tutor of Boineburg’s son. In the year 1676, while in Paris, L. 
received from Duke Johann Friedrich von Braunschweig-Liineburg and Hanover an 
‘appointment as librarian at Hanover. He journeyed from Paris by way of London and 
Amsterdam to Hanover, where in December, 1676, he entered upon the duties of his 


% 
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office. Among the scholars with whom his sojourn abroad brought him into commu- 
nication the most important were, at Paris, Arnauld, the Cartesian ; Huygens, the 
Dutch mathematician and physicist; achivaladeon, the German radthernatine and 
logician, through whom he became acquainted with some of the philosophical doctrines 
of ein oza) and—provided that Tsch. did really communicate to him Newton’s letter 
of Dec, 10, 1672, to Collins concerning Barrow’s method with tangents—with mathe- 
matical theorems of Newton relative to the calculus of fluctions; and, at London, 
Oldenburg, secretary of the Academy of Sciences, also a friend of Spinoza, Boyle the 
chemist, and Collins the mathematician (whom he first saw, however, only in 1676). 
Through Oldenburg’s intervention Leibnitz also exchanged letters with Newton, who 
was then in Cambridge. On the occasion of his passage through Holland, Leibettbe 
visited Spinoza, with whom he had already corresponded, in October, 1671, concerning 
an optical question. During his first residence at Paris, in the year 1672, Leibnitz 
laid before Louis XIV. his plan for the conquest of Eeypt, whereby the power of © 
France was to be increased, but at the same time the attention of France was to be 
diverted from German affairs, and also the power of the Turks, which was still by no 
means inconsiderable, was to be broken. A short sketch of this plan (which originated 
with Boineburg) was sent to Paris towards the end of the year 1671, drawn up by 
Leibnitz, under the title: Specimen demonstrationis politice: de eo, quod Francie — 
intersit impresentiarum seu de optimo consilio, quod potentissino Regi dari potest ; con- 
cluditur expeditio in Hollandiam Orientis seu Aigyptum (published by Onno Klopp in 
his edition of the works of Leibnitz, 1st series, Vol. IT., p. 100 seq.) ; this was followed 
by L.’s principal work respecting this matter: De expeditione Algyptiaca regi Francia: 
proponenda justa dissertatio, and by the more concise presentation of the same views in 
the Consilium Aigyptiacum. (Of the ‘‘ Justa Dissertatio” the English ministry procured 
in 1799 a copy from Hanover, and an abstract oi it was published in an English pam- 
phlet in 1803; of the Censilium gyptiacum, the French General Mortier caused a 
copy to be given him at Hanover in 1803, and sent it te Paris, from which it was 
copied into Guhrauer’s ‘‘Kurmaine in der Hpoche von 1672 ;”” parts of the larger memo- 
rial were published by Foucher de Careil in Vol. V. of his edition, but the whole was 
first published by Onno Klopp, in his ed. of works of Leibnitz, in 1864). 

Newton had, in 1665 and 1666, been in possession of the ‘‘ Arithmetic of Flux- 
ions,” discovered and so named by him, and had soon afterwards communicated it, in its 
fundamental features and in its application to the problem of tangents, to a few indi- © 
viduals, This he did partly through an opuscule written by him in 1671, and partly © 
and especially through a letter to J. Collins, dated Dec. 10, 1672. But he first pub- 
lished the theory in his Principia mathematica philosophia, which was finished in 1686, 
and appeared in print in 1687. In the year 1676 Leibnitz (perhaps not altogether inde- 
pendently of suggestions derived from Newton) had developed his ‘‘ Differential caleu- 
lus,” which agreed in substance with Newton’s Calculus of Fluxions, but was more per- 
fect in form ; he published his discovery first in Noy., 1684, in the ‘Acta Hruditorum,” in 
a paper andiled Nova Methodus pro maximis et ae ey With Newton as well as with 
Leibnitz the problem was, substantially, to determine the limiting value to which the 
ratio of the increments of two variable quantities, of which the one is dependent on or isa 
*‘function.” of the other, constantly approaches, the smaller these increments become, and 
conversely (in the so-called ‘‘ Integral Calculus”), when this limiting value is given, to 
conclude backwards to the nature of the dependence of the one quantity on the other. 
Newton termed the constantly changing quantities flowing (jlwentes) quantities ; tothe 
infinitesimal differences he gave the name of momenta (or “principia jamjam nascentia 
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finiterum magnitudinum), and to the limiting values of the ratios of the variations 
(‘prima nascentium proportio”) the name of ‘‘ fluxions.” Leibnitz called the differ- 
ence of two successive values of a variable quantity, when these differences were coh- 
ceived as infinitely small or vanishing (decreasing im infinitum), differentials, and the 
limiting value, which the relation between the differences of the one quantity and those 
of the other constantly approaches, when these differences are infinitely small, the dif- 
ferential quotient. By a letter of Newton’s to Oldenburg, dated June 13th, 1676, 
Leibnitz learned that Newton had discovered a method of sclving certain mathematical * 
problems, and wrote, on the 27th of August in the same year, that he, too, had done 
the same thing; he then received, through a communication from Newton, dated Octo- 
ber 24th, more definite information respecting several analytical discoveries made by 
the latter, together with an intimation respecting the fluxional calculus through an 
anagram of the sentence: ‘‘ data equatione quotcunque fluentes quantitates civolvente 
Sluaiones invenire et vice versa.” Leibnitz thereupon, in a letter to Newton dated June’ 
21st, 1677 (and sent through Oldenburg), communicated to him his method, not merely 
by intimation, but in detail, and remarked that this method might perhaps agree with 
that intimated by Newton (‘ arbitror que celare voluit Newtonus de tangentibus ducen- 
dis, ab his non abludere”), On the publication of his method in the Act. Hrud., 1684, 
Leibnitz did not mention this correspondence, but Newton, who had not replied to the 
last letter of Leibnitz, mentioned it in 1687 in a Scholium to Book II., Sect. II., Lem- 
ma II. (p, 253 seq. ; 2d ed., p. 226 seq.), of his ‘‘ Principia” (which, however, he sup- 
pressed in the third edition, of the year 1726, and replaced by another, relative to his 
letter to J. Collins, of Dec. 10, 1672, because the first Scholion had been otherwise in- 
terpreted by Leibnitz than Newton wished it to be understood). He says in this scho- 
lion, that in reply to his communication of the fact that he was in possession of a 
method for determining Maxima and Minima, drawing tangents, etc., even when the 
equations contained irrational expressions, Leibnitz answered that he had fallen upon a 
like method [one accomplishing the same results], and had communicated it to him, 
and that in fact it was but slightly different from his [Newton’s]. (When and how 
Leibnitz discovered his method, Newton here leaves undetermined. Leibnitz thought 
himself authorized in regarding the Scholium as containing a recognition of the inde- 
pendence of his own discovery, which interpretation Newton, at a later period, disal- 
lowed.) In the sequel there arose a controversy as to which first made the discovery, 
Newton or Leibnitz. The controversy was decided in favor of Newton by a committee 
appointed by the Royal Academy of Sciences, whose report was read on the 24th of 
-April, 1718, and published in the same year. This decision was partly just, and partly 
unjust. It was just, in so far-as the two methods are identical, simce Newton actually 
made his discovery before Leibnitz, while Leibnitz, not, perhaps, altogether indepen- 
dently of Newton, made the same discovery again after Newton, and only preceded him 
in giving the method to the public. But the decision was unjust, in so far as the 
methods are not identical, the method of Leibnitz being more perfect and finished 
than that of Newton; in particular, the terminology adopted by Leibnitz is more per- 
tinent to the subjects in hand and better adapted for use than Newton’s, while the 
most fruitful development of the fundamental idea of the method was discovered, not 
by Newton, but partly by Leibnitz, and partly by the brothers Jacob and Johann Bar- 
douilli (with especial reference to transcendent functions), who adopted Leibnitz 
method. (The germs of this idea were contained in the ‘‘method of exhaustion” 
employed by the ancients, in Cayallieri’s ‘‘ Method of Indivisibilia” [1635], in Fer- 
mat’s method for determining the maxima and minima of ordinates—which sufiiced in 
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the case of rational expressions—in Wallis’ ‘‘Arithmetica Infinitorum,” with the study 

of which Newton’s own investigations began, and in Barrow’s method with tangents). 

Such, in substance, has been the judgment of Euler, Lagrange, Laplace, Biot, and 

other mathematicians (cf., among other sources, the brief collection of their opinions 

in the appendix to the German translation of Brewster's Life of Newton, Leipsic, 1833, 

pp. 838-336); Biot says: ‘‘ The Differential Calculus would still be a wonderful crea- 

tion, if we merely possessed the fluxional calculus, in the form in which it is exposed 
in Newton's works.” (Cf. Montucla, Gesch. der Math. VII. p. 109; OC. J. Gerhardt, Die 
Entdeckung der Differentialrechnung, Halle, 1848, Die Entdeckung der hiheren Analysis, 

Halle, 1855 ; H.Weissenborn, Die Principien der hiheren Analysis, als hist.-krit. Beitrag 
zur Gesch. der Math., Halle, 1856; H. Sloman, L.’s Anspruch auf die Erfindung der Dif- 
Serentialrechnung, Leipsic, 1857; the same in English, London, 1860.) To Leibnitz be- 
longs the glory of an ingenious and relatively independent discovery, subsequent to that' 
of Newton, but to which his own earlier investigations respecting series of differences 
were also influential in leading him, and which conducted him to a form of the Infini- 

tesimal Calculus materially superior to that discovered by Newton. Butin casting on 
Newton the suspicion of plagiarism, he conducted the priority controversy (which in 
itself, in the interest of historical truth, was necessary and unobjectionable), in the later 
period of that controversy, with means which scarcely admit of excuse. 

—At Hanover Leibnitz was charged with the superintendence of the ducal library, 
and was commissioned to write the history of the family of the reigning prince ; sub- 
sequently (1691 seq.) he was also charged by Anton Ulrich of Braunschweig-Wolfen- 
biittel with the superintendence of the Wolfenbiittel Library. From 1678 on, he was. 
in his quality of ducal Hofrath, and afterwards in that of privy councillor of justice, a 
member of the office of justice (Kanelet fiir Justizsachen), over which the Viee-Chan- 
cellor Ludolph Hugo presided. Commissioned by Duke Ernst August, who in 1679 
succeeded his brother Johann Friedrich in the government, Leibnitz, in a journey 
undertaken in the years 1687-90 through Germany and Italy (which led him in 1688 
to Vienna, and in 168) to Rome), instituted researches relative to the history of the 
House of Braunschweig-Limeburg. He published, among other things, the following 
compilations: Codea juris gentium diplomaticus, with an appended Mantissa, 1693- 
1700, Accessiones ITistoriew, 1698, Scriptores rerum Brunsvicensium iWlustrations tnrsercvt- 
entes, 1701-11, and he labored on the work (never fully completed, first published by 
Pertz): Annales Brunsviccnses. Leibnitz was also engaged in the transactions relative 
to the elevation of Hanover to the rank of an Electorate (692). As their counsellor 
and friend Leibnitz was personally intimate with Dukes Johann Friedrich and 
Ernst August; he was less so with the son and successor (in 1698) of Ernst August, 
Georg Ludwig, but more so with his mother (0b. 1714), the Princess Sophie (a 
daughter of Friedrich V. of the Palatinate and sister of the Princess Elizabeth, to 
whom Descartes dedicated his Princ. Ph.) ; her daughter Sophie Charlotte (0d. 1705), 
who revered in Leibnitz her teacher, entered with the fullest and for himself the most 
stimulating sympathy into his philosophico-theological speculations, even after her 
marriage (in 1684) with Frederick of Brandenburg (who became in 1688 Elector 
Frederick U1., and in 1701 King Frederick I. of Prussia). Supported by her influ- 
ence, Leibnitz induced the latter to found (on the 11th of June, 1700) the Society of 
Sciences at Berlin (which afterwards, on the occasion of its being remodelled under 
Friedrich I. in 1744, was designated as the Academy of Sciences). (Of. Christian 
Bartholméss, Histoire philosophique de Vacadémie de Prusse depuis Leibn., Paris, 1850- 
o1; Adolf Trendelenburg, Leibn. und die philos. Thitigkeit der Akademie im vorigen 
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Jahrhundert (akad. Vortrag), Berlin, 1852, Art, VII. in the 2d vol. of Tr.’s Hist. 
Beitr. zur Philos.), Leibnitz also sought, but without immediate result, to found 
Academies at Dresden and Vienna. Nothing was accomplished by the efforts, which 
were zealously made in the last decennia of the 17th century, to bring about a reunion 
of the Protestant and Catholic Churches, and in which, on the part of the Protestants, 
Leibnitz and Molanus, the Hanoverian theologian, and, on the part of the Catholics, 
: Spinola, in the beginning, took part. Spinola employed in this connection, as a dog- ! 
matic basis, the ‘‘ Hxposition de la Foi,” written by Bossuet in 1676; Leibnitz wrote 
(probably about the year 1686), with conciliatory intent, the ‘ Systema Theologicum” 
(first published in 1819), attempting to present the doctrines of faith in a manner 
which Protestants as well as Catholics could accept. With reference to this subject, Leib- 
nitz corresponded (in 1691 and 1692) with Pelisson, the Huguenot-converted to Catholi- 
cism, and with Bossuet, who sought for a reunion through the return of the Protestants 
to Catholicism, and repudiated the idea of it under any other form; Bossuct’s refusal to 
treat the question, whether the Tridentine Council was an Gicumenical Council, as an 
open question, frustrated the efforts of Leibnitz. In the years 1697-1706 Leibnitz took 
part in negotiations, which were carried on particularly between Hanover and Bezlin, 
relative to a union of the Lutheran and Reformed confessions, but with little immediate 
result. The philosophical and theological doubts expressed by Bayle in his Dictionnaire 
and other works, concerning which Leibnitz had often conversed with Queen Sophie » 
Charlotte, led Leibnitz to the publication, in 1710, of his Hssais de Thiodicce sur la 
— bonté de Dieu, ta liberté de Vhomme et Vorigine du mal, preceded by a Discours de la con- 
Jormite de la foi avec la raison, dixected against Bayle’s doctrine, that the teachings of 
faith were incompatible with those of reason. In the year 1711 Leibnitz met Peter 
the Great of Russia, at Torgau, as also again in 1712 at Carlsbad, and in 1716 at Pyr- 
mont and Herrenhausen. This monarch esteemed Leibnitz highly, appointed him a 
privy councillor of justice, and called upon him for advice concerning the best means for 
promoting the advancement of science and civilization in Russia. Leibnitz also ori- 
ginated the idea of founding an Academy of Sciences at St. Petersburg, which, how- 
ever, did not take place till after Peter’s death. Leibnitz lived in Vienna from 
December, 1712, till the end of August, 1714. On the 2d of January, 1712, he was 
appointed an Imperial Councillor, having still earlier (before 1692, perhaps in 1690) 
been elevated into the ranks of the nobility; he is said also to have received the dig- 
nity of a baron of the empire. (Joseph Bergmann, Leibniz in Wien, in the Transac- 
tions of the Vienna Academy, phil. -/ist. Class. XIII., 1854, pp. 40-61; L. als Reichs- 
hofrath und dessen Besoldung, tb. XXVI., 1858, pp. 187-204.) In 1714, while residing 
at Vienna, Leibnitz wrote for Prince Eugene of Savoy, in French, the summary of his 
system, which was first published after his death (first in German, by Kohler, with the 
title: Ls Lehrsitze tiber die Monadologie, etc., see above). Leibnitz returned to Han- 
over in September, 1714. He found the Elector Georg Ludwig no longer there, he 
having already gone to England, where he ascended the throne as George I. Leibnita 
worked in 1715 and. 1716 mainly on his Annales Brunsvicenses. In the same years 
Leibnitz became involved in a controversy (carried on by letter, through the agency of 
the Princess of Wales, Wilhelmine Charlotte of Ansbach, who held the Vhéodicée of 
Leibnitz in especial admiration) with Clarke, a disciple of Newton and partly also of 
Locke, respecting the fundamental doctrines of his philosophy, before the close 
of which he died, November 14, 1716. 
Leibnitz never developed his philosophical doctrine in complete systematic'order; a 
summary of it is given in the exposition of his monadolocy, which he prepared at the 
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request of Prince Eugene of Savoy. In his‘own mind it was only by a gradual deyel- 
opment that his system assumed definite form, and he likewise deemed it advisable, in 
those papers of his which were destined for publicity, to separate himself only gradu- 
ally, in ideas and terminology, from the schools of philosophy then dominant, the Aris- 
totelian and the Cartesian. 

In a letter, of the year 1714, to Remond de Montmort (in Erdman’s edition of the 
Philos. Works, p. 701 seq.) Leibnitz relates the following concerning his philosophical 
development: ‘‘ After I had left the lower school, I fell in with the moder philoso- 
phers, and I remember walking alone in a little piece of woods called the Rosenthal, 
near Leipsic, at the age of fifteen years, in order to deliberate with myself, whether I 
should adhere to the doctrine of substantial forms. The doctrine of Mechanism won | 
finally the upper hand with me and conducted me to mathematics. But when J came 
to seek for the ultimate grounds of Mechanism and of the laws of motion, I turned 
pack to metaphysics and the theory of entelechies, and from the material to the for- 
mal, and at last I conceived, after having many times revised and farther developed 
my conceptions, that the monads or simple substances were the only real substances, 
and that material things were merely phenomena, but phenomena having their good 
and proper foundation, and connected with each other.” (Cf. the letter to Thomas 
Burnet of May 8 (18), 1697, in Guhrauer (see above) I., Supplement, p. 29: “ La plupart 
de mes sentiments ont été enfin arréties apres une alibération de 20 ans” (hence from 
about 1660 to 1680), ‘car jai commencé bien jeune ad miditer et je Warvais pas encore 
15 ans que je me promenais des journies entiéres dans un bois pour prendre parti en- 
tre Aristote et Déemocrite. Cependant jai chang: et rechangé sur de nouvelles lumiéres, ct 
ce west que depuis environ 12 ans” (é. €@, since about 1685) ‘gue je me trouve satis- 
Suit.”) 

Leibnitz says that he wholly despises only that whose object is pure deception, 

like the astrological art of divination, but that he finds even in the Lullian art some 
things worthy of respect and serviceable. Truth, he holds, is more widely possessed 
than is generally supposed; the majority of sects are right in a great part of their 
affirmations, but not in the most of their negations. ‘'Teleologists and Mechanists are 
both right in the positive part of theix assertions; for although mechanical laws are 
universal in their spheres of operation, they serve to realize ends. It is possible, says 
Leibnitz, to remark a progress in philosophical knowledge. The Orientals had beautiful 
and sublime ideas of Deity. The Greeks added reasoning and, in general, the scientific 
form. The Church Fathers removed the evil which they found in the Greek philoso- 
phy; while the Scholastics sought to make the true in it serviceable to Christianity. 
The philosophy of Descartes is, as it were, the ante-chamber of the truth; he per- 
ceived that in nature the quantum of force is constant; had he also known that its aggre- 
gate direction remains unchanged, he would necessarily have been led to the system of 
pre-established harmony (ap. Erdm. p. 702, cf. pp. 183 and 108). Yet, adds Leibnitz 
modestly—in reply to a playful question, whether he himself thought to lead man out 
of the ante-chamber into the cabinet of nature—between the ante-chamber and the 
cabinet is situated the audience-chamber, and it will be sufficient if we obtain 
audience, without pretending to enter into the interior (‘‘ sans prétendre de pinétrer 
dans Vintériewr, Erdmann, XXXV., p. 123; similarly, though with a different turn, 
runs the well-known expression of Haller, which became the subject of Goethe's 
persiflage : Ins Innere der Natur dringt kein erschaffner Geist—“ No created spirit 
penetrates into the interior of nature”). 

In the ‘' Disputatio metaphysica de principio individut” Leibnitz affirms the nominal- 
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istic thesis: omne individuum sua tota entitate individuatur, as the first supporters of 
which he names Petrus Aureolus, and Durandus (see Vol. I., § 105, p. 465 seq.). Were 
the entitus tota not the principle of individuation, then this pRneTe must either be a 
negation or a positio, and in the latter case sihee a physical part more especially deter- 
mining the essence, namely: existence, or a metaphysical part, more especially deter- 


‘mining the species, namely: the hecceitas. That the individualizing principle is a 


negation can, as Leibnitz rigntly remarks, only be assumed on the ground of the realis- 
tic postulate that the universal has more of being than the singular (universale magis 
esse ens, quam singulare), (In reality, the dictum of Spinoza: omnis determinatio est 
negatio, presupposes that being, in the most complete sense, is predicable of substance, 
which is the most universal thing.) Leibnitz, however, convinced that the individuum 
is an ens positivum, declares it impossible to conceive how it can be constituted by any- 
thing negative. Negation cannot produce the individual marks (negatio non potest pro- 
ducere accidentia individualia), The opinion that existence is the principle of indivi- 
duality either agrees with the thesis, that the entitas is that principle (Namely, when 
the distinction between essentia and existentia is regarded as only a rational distinction, 
in which sense Leibnitz interprets the doctrme of Scherzer, his teacher), or it leads 
(mamely, when the distinction is regarded as a real one) to the absurd supposition that 
existence is separable from essence, so that the latter must exist even after the re- 
moval of existence. Leibnitz examines finally the hecceitas, which Scotus (Sent., IL., 
38, 6, et at.) affirmed as the principle in question, and to the defence of which the 
Scotists were accustomed to bind themselves by oath. To the assertion, that the 
species is ‘‘ contracted ” into the individual by the differentia individualis or hecceitas, 
as the genus into the species by the specific difference, Leibnitz opposes the nominalis- 
tic doctrine, that the genus is not contracted by anything into the species, nor the 
species into the individual, because genus and species are nothing outside of the intel- 


lect’; there exist in reality only individuals; whatever exists is by its very existence 


individual.—Among the contents of the Corollaries, appended by Leibnitz to his Dis- 
sertation, the psychological thesis is especially noticeable, in which‘ he confesses his 
adhesion to the early Scholastic modification of the Aristotelian doctrine that the Nous 
alone, as a substance, is separable from the body, and to the doctrine that the sensi- 
tive and also (what Descartes denied) the vegetative soul belong to the same soul to 
which the thinking power belongs (hominis solum una est anima, que vegetativam et 
sensitivam virtuatiter includat). This doctrine had received the official sanction of the 
Catholic church—most distinctly at the Council of Vienne, in 1311—but was rejected 
by many of the Nominalists. Not uninteresting is also the philological thesis, by which 
it is held that the letters ascribed to Phalaris are spurious. 

In the philosophical works of the next succeeding period in the life of Leibnitz, the 
Dissertatio de Arte Combinatoria, the Confessio Nature contra Atheistas (so entitled by 
Spizelius), the Lpistola ad Jacobum Thomasiwum—which, together with the Diss. de 
Stilo philosophico Nizolii, is prefixed to the edition of the work of Nizolius, entitled, De 
Veris Principtis eb Vera Ratione Philosophandi—Leibnitz declares himself for the 
opinion, in which the reformers of philosophy, Bacon, Hobbes, Gassendi, Descartes, 
and others, in opposition to the Scholastics, all agreed, that the only attributes of 
bodies are magnitude, figure, and motion, and that they contain no occult qualities or 
forces, nor anything incapable of a purely mechanical explanation. Yet he refuses to 
be called for this reason a Cartesian; he holds that the Aristotelian physics contains 


’ more truths than the Cartesian ; that what Aristotle teaches concerning matter, form, 


privation, nature, place, inenity, time, and motion, is, for the most part, immovably 
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established; that Aristotle was right in looking for the ultimate ground of all motion 
in the divine mind; that the existence or non-existence of vacant space is uncertain 5 
that by the substantial form only the difference of the substance of one body from the 
substance of another body is to be understood; and that Aristotle’s abstract statements 
respecting matter, form, and motion can be interpreted in a way which accords with 
modern teachings respecting bodies. Leibnitz approves in Nizolius his war on Scholas- 
ticism, which, owing to the lack of experience and of mathematical knowledge, was 
unable to comprehend nature, but censures his opposition to Aristotle himself as being 
carried too far, as also his extreme nominalistic doctrine, thet the genus is only a col- 
lection of individuals—hy which doctrine the possibility of scientific demonstration on 
the basis of universal propositions is destroyed, and only induction, as the mere colla- 
tion of similar experiences, is left remaining as an organon of method. 

The autographic manuscript, De Vita Beata, published by Erdmann, contains Car- 
tesian doctrines, taken especially from letters written by Descartes in the year 1645 to 
Princess Elizabeth of the Palatinate, concerning the moral philosophy of Seneca (see. 
Trendelenburg, Hist. Beitr. eur Philos., I1., 1855, Art. 5, pp. 192-232). In Ethics, 
Leibnitz conceded to Descartes higher authority than in Physics. Yet it is doubtful 
whether and to what extent Leibnitz adopted the doctrines cited from Descartes, or 
whether he merely brought them together as Cartesian opinions (as in the case of his 
excerpts from Plato, Spinoza, and others). 

In the Meditationes de Cognitione Veritate et Idets, which were published in 1684 in 
the Acta Hruditorum Lipsiensium, Leibnitz presents modified Cartesian conceptions, 
Knowledge (cogiitio) is either obscure or clear (vel obscura, vel clara); clear knowledge 
may be either confused or distinct (ve confusu, vel distinct), and distinct knowledge 
either inadequate or adequate (vel inadequata, vel adequata), and also symbolic or 
intuitive ; knowledge which is adequate and also intuitive is the most perfect know- 
ledge. Leibnitz here defines these terms as follows: ‘‘ A notion is obscure when it is 
impossible for us to recognize what it represents,—whence a proposition is obscure into 
which such a notion enters; my knowledge is clear, therefore, when I have the means 


of recognizing what my notions represent. It is confused when I am uaable—and dis- © 


tinct when I am able—to enumerate separately the marks which suliice to distinguish 
the thing represented from other things, provided that the thing possess such marks 
and elements into which the notion of it may be resolved ; 


such enumeration is nom- 
inal definition ;—distinct knowledge of an indetinable notion is possible, when that 
notion is primitive or is its own mark. Knowledge is adequate when everything 
which enters into a distinct conception is again distinctly known, or when the analysis 
is carried to the very end. When a notion has been rightly formed, we are not able to 
think all the elementary notions which enter into it at once ; but when this is possible, 
or in so far as it is possible, I term our knowledge intuitive.” Leibnitz makes an ape 
plication of these definitions to the ontological argument for the existence of God, in 
its following (Cartesian) form: Whatever follows from the definition of anything can 
be predicated of this thing; existence follows from the definition of God as the most 
perfect being, than whom no greater can be conceived (Wns perfectissimum vel quo 
majus cogitart non potest, for existence is a perfection); therefore, existence can be 
predicated of God.—He argues that it only follows that God exists, provided that his 
existence be possible; for the inference from definition presupposes that the defini- 
tion is a ‘‘ real” definition, 7. ¢., that it involves no contradiction ;—the nominal defini- i 
tion, namely, contains only the distinguishing marks, while the real definition estab- 
lishes the possibility of the thing defined; this possibility is known a priort if all 
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the predicateseare compatible with each other, 7. ¢., if a complete analysis discloses no 
contradiction between them. But no such contradiction is possible in the idea of God, 
because this idea includes only realities, * 

Leibnitz warns against the misuse of the Cartesian principle, that whatever we 
clearly and distinctly perceive concerning anything is true, and may be predicated 
concerning it (quidquid clare et distincie de re aligua peorcipio, id est verum seu de 
eu enunciabile) ; often that appears to us as clear and distinct, which is obscure and 
confused ; the principle in question is then only sufficient, when the criteria of clear- 
ness and distinctness above laid down have been applied, and when the ideas involve no 
contradiction and the propositions have been made certain according to the rules of 
the ordinary (Aristotelian) logic, by exact observation and faultless demonstra- 
t.on. + 

Leibnitz believed it possible to reduce all thinking to reckoning, and all correctness 
in the conduct of thought to correctness in reckoning, if there could be found for the 
simplest ideas and for the modes of combining them signs as adequate as those employed 
in mathematics, and, especially, as those introduced by Vieta in his method of represent- 
ing all numbers by letters (Vieta, In Artem Analyticam Isagoge sew Algebra Nova, 1635, 
which contains, p. 8, the following affirmation : logistice swmerosa est, quae per numeros, 

 Speciosi, Tue per species seu rerum formas exhibetur, utpote per alphabetica eementa, see 
Trendelenburg, Mist. Beitr., III., p. 6). This was the object of the plan—elaborated 
by Leibnitz in his early years, defended by him in his later years, and which he mentions 
in many of his works and letters—-of a Characteristica Universalis (Spécieuse génrale), 
which, however, remained a mere project. (What Leibnitz intended, to what extent, in 
particular,he followed George Dalgarn’s A7’s signorum,vulgo character Universalis et lingua 
philosophica, Loudon, 1661, and also Johu Wilkins’ ssay toward a Real Character and 
a Philosophical Langwage, London, 1668, how far his own numerous but sporadic and 
hesitating attempts conducted him, what was accomplished towards the partial execution 
of the project of Leibnitz—on the basis, however, of the Kantian doctrine of categories— 
by Ludwig Benedict Trede, the author of an anonymous work, published at Hamburg, 
in 1811, and entitled: ‘‘ Vorschiiige zu einer nothwendigen Sprachichre,” all this is shown 


* But the categorical inferenee from definition takes not merely the possibility, but the reality of the 
object defined for granted; the definition only shows the necessity of our connecting the predicate with the 
subject, not that of supposing the subject to exist, and it leads, therefore, by itself to a hypothetical conclu- 
sion, which only then, when the reality and not merely the possibility of the subject has been otherwise de- 
monstrated, passes over into a categorical conclusion. Kant justly disputed the correctness of the Cartesian 
argument, together with that of the Leibnitzian addition to it. 

+ Leibnitz correctly observes that the criterion of truth which is found in the clearness and distinctness 
of our knowledge cannot be applied without great danger of self-deception, and that it must be reduced to 
that other criterion which is founded on the necessities of thought, which are controlled by the norms of logic, 
Yet here, too, he does not go far enough, since he expects from complete clearness, dist:nctness, and logical 
correctness, complete and immediate agreement of the idea with the reality, or of tho t with being, and does 
not inquire whether and to what extent human knowledge contains elements of a subjective character, which 
all the clearness and logical correctness of thought directed solely to the Object can never remove, and which 
cannot be separated from the objectively valid elements, but can only be known in their subjective character 
through thought directed to knowledge itself—a condition which Kant, at a later epoch, undertook to meet by 
his critique of the reason; supposing the separation of the subjective from the objective elements effected, it 
would then remain to inquire, whether by the aid of it the question, how and what things are in themselves, 
is susceptible of a gradual, positive solution—which Kant held to be impossible—and in case the affirmative 
should prove true the criterion of clearness and logical correctness would acquire new significance and au- 
thority, not in a dogmatic sense, or as dispensing with criticism, but in a sense implying criticism as an antece- 
dent step. Cf. my Art.: Der Idealismus, Realismus, und Ideairealismus, in the Zeitschr, f. Ph., new series, 
Vol. 34, 1859, p. 68 seq. 
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by Trendelenburg in the paper above cited. Whatever of truth is contained in the fun- 
damental idea of this plan is realized in the signs of mathematics, chemistry, ete.) 

To the collection of public acts and treaties, published by Leibnitz at Hanover, in 
1693, and entitled, ‘‘ Codex juris gentium diplomaticus,” Leibnitz prefixed a number of 
dcfinitions of ethical and juridical conceptions. The controverted question, whether 
there was such a thing as disinterested love (wmor non mercenarius, ab omni utilitatis 
vospectu scparatus), he seeks to answer by the definition of love as delight in the happi- 
ness of others (amare sive ditigere est felicitate alterius delectart), in which definition, on 

he one hand, the element of personal satisfaction is not lost sight of, and, on the other 
hand, the source of this satisfaction is found in the happmess of others (which latter 
qualification is wanting in the definition of Spinoza: ‘‘ Love is joy accompanied by the 
idea of its external cause.”) Love is a passion which must be guided by reason, in 
order that justice may grow from it. Leibnitz defines benevolence as the habit (hadi- 
tus) of loving or esteeming (a habit or ability, €f:s, arising from the frequent exercise 
of the faculty, dvvaxus, aecording to the Aristotelian terminology, see above, Vol. L., § 
50). Charity (caritas) is universal benevolence. Justice is the charity of the wise, ¢. 
é., Which follows the dictates of wiscom. The good man is he who loves all men, so 
far as reason permits; justice is the virtue which controls this love. Leibnitz distin- 
guishes three decrees of natural justice: strict justice (jus strictwm), in commutative 


justice (justitia commutativa), equity, or love in the narrower sense of the word (@gwi- _ 


tas vel angustiore vocis sensu caritas), in distributive justice (justitia distributiva), and 
piety or probity (pietas vel probitas) which is universal justice (justitia wniversatis). 
Commutative justice, says Leibnitz, following Aristotle (see above, Vol. L, § 50), re- 
spects only those differences among men which arise from commercial intercourse (que 
éz tpso negotio nascuntur), and considers men in other respects as equal to each other. 
Distributive justice takes the deserts of individuals into consideration, in order, accord- 
ing to the measure of the same, to determine the reward (or punishment) due. Strict 
justice may be enforced; it serves for the prevention of injurious acts and the mainte- 
nance of peace; but equity or love, in distributive justice, aims also at the positive 
furtherance of happiness, though only of earthly happimess. Submission to the eternal 
laws of the divine monarchy is justice in the universal sense, in which (according to 
Aristotle) it includes all virtues in itself. Leibnitz attempts also (as he had also done 
in his Method of Jurisprudence) to reduce jus strictum, wquitas, and pietas to the three 
principles of justice expressed by the phrases: neminem ledere, suum cuique tribuere, 
honeste vivere, ov : Injure no one, give to each his due, and live honestly. In this inter- 
pretation Leibnitz was controlled more by his own conception of justice than by that 
of the Roman jurists. 

The philosophical system of Leibnitz is founded on the fundamental belief, that the 
theologico-teleological and physico-mechanical conceptions of the world should not 
exclude each other, but should be in all cases united. The particular phenomena oz 
nature can and must be mechanically explained, but we should not, at the same time, 
be unmindful of their designs, which Providence is able to accomplish by the very use 
of mechanical means; the principles of physics and mechanics themselves depend on 
the direction of a supreme intelligence, and can’ only be explained when we take into 
consideration this intelligence; the true principles of physics must be deduced’ from 
the divine perfections; thus must piety be combined with reason. By way of illustra- 
tion, Leibnitz concludes from the divine wisdom, that order in the causes will be fol- 
lowed by order in the effects, and hence that continuous variations in the given 
conditions will be followed by continuous variations in whatever depends on those con- 


i. 
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ditions. (He safs, for example: Lorsque la différence de deua cas peut étre diminuée au 


_ dessous de toute grandeur donnée, tn datis ou duns ce qui est posé, il faut qu elle se puisse 
_ trouver aussi diminuée au dessous de toute grandeur donnée dans ce qui en résulte.) This 


is the ‘‘ law of continuity,” which Leibnitz first laid down in a letter to Bayle, in the 
Nouvelles de lu République des Lettres, par Bayle, Amst., 1687. Leibnitz admits that in 


_““things composed” a slight variation sometimes produces a very great effect; but 
affirms that this cannot be so in the case of principles or simple things, since otherwise 


nature could not be the work of infinite wisdom, (Yet even in the ficld of mathe- 
matics it is possible for a quantity, which depends on a continuously variable one, in 
certain cases to vary discontinuously at particular times.) Between all the principal 
- divisions of beings (¢. g., between plants and animals), there must exist a continuous 
series of intermediate beings, whereby the ‘‘ connewion graduelle” of species is secured. 
_ “Biverything goes by steps in nature, and nothing by leaps; this law of change is 


‘a part of my law of continuity.” (Wowv. lss., IV., 16, ed. Erdm. p. 392). 
The doctrine of monads (which term was uot employed by Leibnitz before 1697, and 


_ was probably borrowed from Giordano Bruno) and of pre-established harmony was first 
communicated by Leibnitz to a number of individuals, in particular to Arnauld, in 
_ letters written in and after 1686, and most distinctly in one dated Venice, March 23, 


1690. It was made public in the different articles in the Jowrnal des Savans and the 


Acta Lruditorum Lipsiensium. Already in a mathematical paper, which appeared in 


legem nature, secundum quam vohint a Deo eandem semper quantitaten motus con- 


the Acta Hrud., 1686 (Brevis demonstratio erroris memorabilis Cartesti et aliorum circa 


servari), and afterwards in the Specimen dynamicum pro admirandis natura. legibus 
circa corporum vires eb mutuas actiones detegendis et ad suas causas revocandis (pablished 


in 1695), Leibnitz had sought to demonstrate his assertion, that not, as Descartes 


taught, the quantity of motion, but rather the quantity of foree—which is determined, 
‘not by the product of the mass and the velocity (m x v), but by that of the mass and the 
square of the velocity (m x v’)—remains unchanged in the universe. From this Leibnitz 
concludes, that the nature of corporeal objects cannot consist in mere extension, as 
Descartes supposed, nor—as Leibnitz himself, with Gassendi and others, had at an 
earlier time believed, and in the letter to Jac. Thomasius in 1669 still affirmed—in 


extension and impenetrability alone, but that it involves also the power of action. The 


doctrine of mere passivity could easily lead to the (theological or anti-theological) opin- 
ion of Spinoza, that God is the only substance. (Cf. Leibn. Hpist. de rebus philosophicis 
ad Fred. Hoffmann, 1669, in Urdm.’s edition, p. 161: Pwilchre notas, in mere passivo 


—nullam esse motus recipiends retinendique habilitatem, et ademta rebus vt agendi, non 


posse cas « divina substantia distingui incidique in Spinosismum.) But on the other 
hand, in proportion as matter was regarded not as merely extended, but as endowed 
with force, 7. ¢., in proportion as the Cartesian dualism between merely extended and 
merely thinking substance was removed, Spinoza’s (psychological and) fundamental 
conception of the substantial unity of body and soul was rendered plausible. Leibnitz 
would have been obliged, in this respect, to assent to Spinoza’s doctrine, if it had been 
possible for him to retain the belief that there exist extended substances. But he held 
that the divisibility of matter proved that it was an aggregate of substances; that 
there can be no smallest indivisible bodies or atoms, because these must still be 
extended and would therefore be aggregates of substances ; that the real substances, 
of. which bodies consist, are indivisible, cannot be generated, and are indestructible 
(that they exist only by creation, and perish only by annihilation, according as God 
wills their creation or annihilation) and in a certain respect similar to souls, which 
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» 


Leibnitz likewise considers as indivisible substances. The indivisible, unextended sub- 
stances were termed by Leibnitz (from 1697 on) monads. He said: Spinoza would be 
right, if there were no monads. (Lettre IT. d Mr. Bourguet, in Erdmann’s edition, p. 
720: De la maniére que je défints perception et appétit, tl faut que toutes les monades en 
sotent douées. Oar perception nest la représentation de la multitude dans le simple, e 

Vappétit est lu tendance @une perception & une autre ; or ces deux choses sont dans toutes 
les monades, car wutrenent une monade Waurait aucun rapport au reste des choses, Jé 

ne sais comment vous pouvez en tirer quelque Spinosisme ; au contraire C est justement 
par ces monades que le Spinosisme est détruit. Car ily a autant de substances véritables 

et pour ainsi dire de miroirs vivans de Vunivers toujours subsistans ou @univers concentrés: 
quwil y a de monades, au Kieu que, selon Spinosa, tl vy a qwune seule substance. Ll aurait 

raison, Sil vy avait point de monades et ators tout, hors de Dieu, seratt passuger, etc.) 

In the paper entitled Systéme nouveau de la nature (Journal des Savans, 1695, in 
Erdmann’s ed. of the Philos. Works, XXXVL., p. 124) Leibnitz professes after long 
meditations finally to have convinced himself that it is impossible to find the grounds’ 
of a true unity in matter alone, or in that which is only passive, since there every- 
thing, tn infinitum, is but a conglomeration of parts. Since the composite exists there 
must also exist simple substances, which as true unities cannot be material, but only 
formal atoms, as it were ‘‘ metaphysical points” (Syst. nowv. de la nature, Op. Ph., 
ed. Erdm., p. 123), which are exact points, like mathematical points, but not, like the 
latter, mere ‘‘ modalités,” but points possessing a real, independent existence (points de 
subsianec), (Leibnitz early taught that the soul was a simple substance, being led to 
that assumption by the Cartesian doctrine of the seat of the soul. In a letter to Duke 
Joh. Friedr. of Brunswick, dated May 21, 1671, he writes that the mind must be lo- 
cated at a place, where all the motions, which are impressed upon us by the objects of 
sensation, meet together, and hence at a single point; if we assign to the mind a 
greater place we must ascribe to it partes extra partes, and it can therefore ‘‘not re- 
flect upon all its parts and actions.” It was at a later epoch, however, probably first in 
1685, that Leibnitz advanced to the analysis of matter into simple substances, haying 
the nature of mere points.) : 

The true unities or simple substances must be defined by the aid of the conception 
of force. (In teaching this Leibnitz followed partially Glisson—an English physician, 
and the author of a Vractatus de natura substantia energetica seu de vita nature, Lon- 
don, 1672, in which motion, instinct, and ideas are attributed to all substances—and 
English Platonists, such as More and Cudworth, the latter of whom assumed the exis- 
tence of a ‘plastic force”). Active force (vis activa) is (as Leibnitz says in the paper, 
De prime philosophic emendutione e& de notione substantiw, in Act. Hrud., 1694) inter- 
mediate between mere capacity of action and action itself; the mere capacity needs to 
be positively stimulated from without, while active force needs only to have all hin- 
drances removed in order that an action may be produced, just as the tightened string of 
the bow needs only to be loosed in order that it may manifest its force. In the Prin- 
cines de la nature et de lu grdce, fondés en ratson (written about 1714), in Erdmann’s 
ed., p. 714, Leibnitz defines substance as being which is capable of action (La substance 
est un etre capable @action). Yet there is also in every finite monad a passive side, 
which Leibnitz calls materia prima (in distinction from the aggregate or mass, called 
materia secunda); God alone is pure actuality (actus purus), free from all potentiality. 
Passivity manifests itself as force of resistance (antitypiw), on which the impenctrabil- 
ity of the mass depends (Op. Ph., ed. Erdm., pp. 157, 678). If it is by the aid of the 
conception of force that we must conceive all substances, it follows, says Leibnitz in 
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_ the Syst. Nouv’, that they must contain something analogous to fecling and appetite 


‘ 


(quelque chose @analogique aw sentiment et a Vappétit); the notion of substances must 
be formed ‘‘in imitation of the notion which we have of souls.” Every substance has 
perceptions and tendencies to new perceptions, ‘ Hach carries in itself the law of the 
continuation of the series of its operations (legem continuationis serici suarum operatio- 
num, Letter to Amauld, 1690, Erdmann, p. 107). Every substance possesses a repre- 
sentative nature; each one is a representative of the universe; but in some substances 
this representation is more distinct than in others, and in each it is most distinct with 
reference to those things to whieh each is most nearly related, and less distinct with 
reference to other things (Principes de la nature et de la grdce, 3 seq., Erdmann, p. 714 
seq.). He who should know perfectly one monad would in it know the world, whose 
mirror (miroir) it is; the monad itself knows only that which it clearly represents, 
Hyery monad, therefore, represents the universe according to its peculiar point of view 
(selon son point de vue ; les points mathématiques sont leur point de vue, pour caprimer 
Punivers). By this all monads and all complexes, of monads are differentiated from 
one another; there are not in the universe two objects perfectly alike; things qualita- 
tively indistinguishable are absolutely identical (principium identitatis indiscernibilium, 
Monad., 9, et pass.). On this fact, that every monad from its stand-point reflects the 
universe, is founded the harmony established among all the monads from the beginning 
by God their creator (harmonia prestabilita). Hach of them reflects’ clearly but the 
smallest part of the universe; the greater part of it is reflected in representations 
[‘‘ perceptions” ], which, though obscure, are really present and active. (Says Leib- 
nitz: Oest aussi par les perceptions insensibles que j’ explique cette admirable harmonie 
préétablic de Vdme et du corps ect méme de toutes les monades ou substances simples, qui 
supplée ad Vinfluence insoutenable des wns sur les autres, Nouv. Hss., Erdm., p. 197 
seq.). , 

Through the theory of monads the dissimilarity of nature, which, according to Des- 
cartes, subsisted between body and soul, was removed by the conception of an uninter- 
rupted scale of perceiving substances. This doctrine of Leibnitz occupies an interme- 
diate position between the dualism of Descartes and the monism of Spinoza. Says 
Leibnitz, supporting himself on the authority of the principle of continuity: There is 
an infinite number of degrees between any motion, however slight, and complete rest; 
between hardness and absolute, completely unresisting fluidity; between God and 
nothing. So also there are innumerable degrees between any activity and pure pas- 
sivity. Consequently it is not reasonable to assume the existence of one active princi- 
ple, the universal spirit (soul of the world), and one passive principle, namely, matter 
(Oonsidérations sur la doctrine Cun esprit universel, 1702, Opp. Ph., ed. Erdm., p. 182). 
The scale of beings descends from God, the primitive monad, down to the lowest monad 
(Epist. ad Bierlingium, 1711, Erdmann, p. 678 ; ef. Principes de la nature et de la grace, 
4, Erdmann, p. 714 seq.). Yet, notwithstanding this denial by him of dualism, Leibnitz 
does not teach that there is a natural interaction between different monads, and, in 
particular, between body and soul; for the succession of perceptions in the soul cannot 
modify the mechanical movements of the body, nor can the latter interfere with or 
change the succession of perceptions. It is not possible, says Leibnitz (Syst. Nouwv., 14, 
Erdm., p. 127), that the soul or any other true substance should receive anything from 

without, unless through the divine omnipotence. The monads, he says in another place 
(Monad., 7, Erdm., p.705), have no windows through which elements of any kind might 
enter or pass out. There is no influaus physicus between any created substances, hence 
not between the substance which is the soul and the substances which make up its 
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body. Further, the soul eannot exert an influence on the body, for the reason that in 
the universe, as in every system of substances acting only on each other and experien- 
cing only cach other’s actions, not only the same amount of (living) force, but also the 
same quantity of progress in any particular direction is preserved unchanged (lex de 
conservanda quantitate directionis, see Erdmann’s ed., pp. 108, 133, 702); the soul can 
therefore not, as Descartes supposed, influence and modify the direction of the bodily 
motions. Descartes left the common opinion, that the soul exerts a, natural influence 
on the body, undisturbed; a part of his disciples perceived that that influence was 
impossible, and framed the doctrine of Occasionalism, which came into acceptance 
especially through Malebranche ; but this doctrine makes miracles of the most common 


events, since it represents God as constantly interfering anew with the course of nature. 


It is the rather true that God from the beginning so created soul and body, and all 


other substances, that while each follows the law of its internal development (the 


above-mentioned wee continuationis seriai suarum operationum) with perfect indepen- 
dence (spontanéi’é), cach remains, at the same time, at every instant in complete 
agreement (conformité) with all the rest (hence that the soul, following the law of 
the association of ideas, has'a painful sensation at the same instant in which the body is 
struck oz wounded, and, conversely, that the arm, conforming to the law of mechanics, 
is extended at the same instant in which a particular desire arises in the soul, etc.). 
The relation of this theory of pre-established harmony to the two other possible expla- 
nations of the correspondence between soul and body is illustrated by Leibnitz (in the 
Second Heluircissement and Troisieme Hclaircissement du nouveau. Systeme dela comnu- 
nication des substances, Erdmann, p. 133 seq.) through the following comparison: A 
constant agreement between two clocks can be effected in either one of three ways, the 
first of which corresponds with the doctrine of a physical interaction between body and 
soul, the second with the doctrine of Occasionalism, and the third with the system of 
pre-established harmony. Hither both clocks may be so connected with each other, 
through some sort of mechanism, that the motion of the one shall exert a determining 
influence on the motion of the other, or some one may be charged constantly to set the 
one so that it may agree with the othér, or both may have been constructed inthe 
beginning with such perfect exactness that their permanent agreement can be reckoned 
on without the interference of the rectifying hand of the workman.—Since Leibnitz. 
held the exertion of a physical influence by the soul on the body, or vice versa, to be 
impossible, it only remained for-him to choose between the two last theories, and he 
decided in favor of the theory of a ‘* consentement préétablt,” because he considered this 
way of securing agreement more natural and.worthy of God than that of occasional 
interference. The absolute artist could only create perfect works, which do not need 
a constantly renewed rectification. 

The soul may be called the governing monad or the substantial centre of the body, 
or the substance which acts on the monads of the body, in so far as it is true that the 
latter have been accommodated to it, and its state furnishes a reason for the changes in. 
the body (Syst. Vouv., 17, Erdmann, p. 128). Every monad which is a soul is enveloped- 
in an organic body, which it never loses in all its parts. (But that the soul can partially 
lose its body, and that the elements of the body are subject to constant material change 
[Monad., 71], while every monad is absolutely simple, is sufficient evidence of the com- 
plete untenableness of the attempt to identify the distinction between soul and body — 
which latter, according to Leibnitz, as an aggregate of substances, is a complex of 
monads [or une masse composée par une inginité autres monades qué constituent le corps 
propre de cette monade centrale ; Principes de la nature et de la grace, 8, Erdm., p. 714] 
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—w:th the distinction between activity and passivity in the same monad and to inter- 
pret the pre-established harmony accordingly.) 
There exists nothing besides monads and phenomena, which are perceptions in 


_-monads. All extension belongs only to the phenomenal; matter, with its continuous 


extension, exists only in the confused apprehension of the senses. This matter is 
merely a ‘‘ well-founded phenomenon” (phenomenon bene fundatum), ‘a regulated 
and an exact phenomenon, which does not deceive him who is careful to observe the 
abstract rules of the reason.” Space is the order of possible co-existing phenomena ; 
time is the order of successions (Erdmann’s ed., pp. 189, 745 seq., 752 e¢ w.). That 
“which is real in extension consists only of the ground of the order and regulated suc- 
cession of phenomena, which ground cannot be visibly perceived, but only conceived 
by the intellect. Leibnitz disputes the doctrine (maintained, among others, by New- 


ton) that space is a real and absolute existence (“un étre réd et absolu”), and also 


h 


attacks Newton’s theory of attraction (in Erdmann’s edition, p. 732). 

The union of simple substances to form an organism is a wnio rvealis, and forms in 
some sense a compound substance, the simple substances being joined, as if by a ‘‘ sub- 
stantial bond,” in one whole. 

From the monadic and spiritual nature of the soul Leibnitz infers its indestructibil- 
ity and immortality (Syst. ndwv., Erdmann, p. 128: ‘' Tout esprit était comme un monde 

apart, sufisunt @ tui-méme, indépendant de toute autre creature, eneveloppant Vinfint, eepre- 
mant Vunivers, est aussi durable, aussi subsistant ct aussi absolu que Vunivers méme des 
créatures.”) From the impossibility.of explaining the actual agreement between soul and 
body by the hypothesis of physical influence, he deduces the necessity of supposing 
that God exists as the common cause of all finite substances (“car ce parfait accord de 
tant de substances qui wont point de communication ensemble, ne saurait, venir que de la 
cause commune,” Syst. nowr., 1695, in Erdmann’s edition, p. 128). Perhaps Leibnitz, 
when, in the year 1671, he wrote to Duke Johann Heinrich of Brunswick, of ‘‘ the ulti- 
mate reason of things or the universal harmony, ?@. ¢., God,” did not conceive God as the 
author of the harmony, but as the harmony itself; still this expression may perhaps 
be interpreted in the same sense in which a similar expression is employed by Leibnitz 
in the Princ. dela nat. et de la griéce (Brd., p. 716), where he says: ‘‘ Ceite derniécre 
raison des choses esb appeée Dicu,” and yet recognizes God as being an ‘absolute, sim- 
ple substance.” But in the later period of his philosophizing he taught, without hesi- 
tation or wavering, that God, the primitive substance, had so regulated every monad 
that each constantly reflected from its stand-point the universe, and that God thus pro- 
duced the universal harmony (Nouv. Zss., iv., $11). God, says Leibnitz (Monad., 47, 
Erdmann, p. 703), is the primitive unity or the original simple substance, the Monas 
prinitioa (Lpist. ad Bierlingium, 1711, Erdm., p. 678; ‘‘la monade primitive,” Lettre a 
Remond de Montmort, 1715, Erdm., p. 725), whose’ productions are all created or deriy- 
ative monals, all of which (as Leibnitz, not indeed without infringing soniewhat upon 
his postulate of the indivisibility of the monads, teaches) arise from the primitive monad 
as if by constant radiations (which yet are dynamic divisions; par des fulgurations con- 
tinnelles de la Divinité de moment & moment, bornées par la réceptivité de la créature a 
laquelle tt est essenticl Métre timitée). God has an adequate knowledge of all things, 
since he is the source of all. He is, as it were, an omnipresent centre (comme centre 
partout, mais sa circonférence est nulle part); all things are immediately present to 
a him; nothing is far from him. Those monads which are spirits have, beyond. the 

knowledge which belongs to the others, the knowledge of God, and participate, in a 

measure, in God’s creative power. God governs nature as its architect, the world of 
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spirits as their monarch; between the kingdoms of nature and grace there subsists a 
pre-determined harmony (Principes de la nature et de la grace, 13-15, Evdm., p. 717). 
On the principle of the harmony between the kingdoms of nature and grace is 
based Leibnitz’s W’heodicwa (Théodicée), or vindication of God in view of the evil in the 
world. The world, as the work of God, must be the best among all possible worlds; 
for were a better world possible than that one which actually exists, God’s wisdom 
must have known, His goodness must have willed, and His omnipotence must have 
created it. The evilin the world results necessarily from the very existence of the 
world. If there was to be a world. it was necessary that it should consist of finite 
beings; this is the justification of finiteness, or limitation and liability to suffering, 
which may be called the metaphysical evil. Physical evil or pain is salutary as punish- 
ment, or means of tuition. As to moral evil or wrong, God could not remove them 


without removing the power of self-determination, and, therewith, the possibility of. 


morality itself; freedom, not as exemption from law, but as the power of deciding for 
one’s self according to known law, belongs to the essence of the humen spirit. The 
course of nature is so ordered by Ged as in all cases to accord with the highest inter- 


ests of the soul; and it is in this that the harmony between the kingdoms of nature ~ 


and grace consists. 

The substance of the objections advanced in the Wouveaua essats sur Pentendement 
(written in 1704, but first published in 1765) against Locke's Hssay concerning Human 
Understanding (which latter work he yet recognizes as ‘un des plus beaua et des plus 
estimés ouvrages de ce temps”) is indicated by Leibnitz himself (in a letter to Bierling) 
in the following manner: ‘‘In Locke’s work certain special truths are not badly set 
forth ; but in regard to the main question he errs far from the right doctrine, and he 
has not perceived the nature of the mind and of truth. If he had rightly weighed the 
difference between necessary truths, or those which are known by demonstration, and 
those truths which we arrive at, up to a certain measure, by induction, he would have 
perceived that the necessary truths can only be demonstrated from the principles im- 
planted in the mind, the so-called innate ideas, bécause the senses teach, indeed, what 
takes place, but not what necessarily takes place. He has also not observed that the 
ideas of being, substance, identity, the true, the good are innate in the mind, for the 


“reason that the mind itself is innate in itself, and in itself embraces all these ideas. 


Nihit est in intalectu, quod non fuerit in sensu, nisi ipse intdlectus.”* Cf, for details 


* Yet since Locke assumed, in addition to sensation, reflection, or the consciousness which the mind has 
of its own operations, as a source of ideas, and since, on the other hand, Leibnitz represents the innate ideas 
not as conscious notions, but only as ‘slumbering notions” or ‘“ idées innées,” which are consequently not 
“Known” (‘connwes”), the contrast between their doctrines is less than would appear from the words they 
employ. If the mind is able to apprehend the ideas of being or substance, because it is itself a being, a sub- 
stance, then it is not this idea as such, not even when conceived as an unconscious idea, that is innate, but 
only that from which this idea may be formed; if it has the capacity for truth and goodness, and is able by 
reflection on its own acquired truth and goodness to form these ideas, then it does not obtain them without 
“péflection,” and all that is true in the Leibnitzian theory is that the possibility of that development, 
which leads to these ideas, is conditioned upon an activity immanent in the soul, and that therefore the com- 
parison of the soul to a tabula rasa is inappropriate. All notions are formed through the co-operation of 
external and internal factors ; Locke laid emphasis on the former, Leibnitz on the latter. To interpret the 
“capacity ” for conscious ideas as synonymous with the actual presence of these ideas in the mind as uncon- 
scious notions. co that the development of the same shall consist only in raising them gradually to clear con- 
sciousness, is to substitute for the actual process of development an imaginary one, in which the co-operation 
of the external factor is ignored. The world of external reality, which affects our senses, is, not less than the 
mind itself, a thing of order, shaped according to immanent laws, and not a conglomeration of things acci- 
dental; hence also our experience, as determined by the action of the external world upon us, is not a chaotic 
mass, into which tne mind must first, from its own resources, introduce order by following “‘innate ideas,” 


Sabato 
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the paper by 6. Hartenstein, cited above (§ 116, p. 80): Locke’s Lehre von der menschit- 
chen Erkenntniss in Vergleichung mit Leibnite’s Kritik derselben, in Vol. 1V., No. IL., of the 
Abh. der philologisch-historischen Classe der K. Sachs, Gesellschaft der Wiss., Leipsic, 1861, 

Leibnitz designates, as principles of reasoning, the principle of identity and contra- 
diction and the principle of sufficient reason. (Monadol., 31, 32, in Erdmann’s edi- 
tion, p. 707: Nos raisonnemens sont fondés sur deux grands principes, celui de la 
contradiction, en vertu duquel nous jugeons faux ce qui en enveloppe, et vrai ce qui est 
opposé ou contradictoire au faua, et celui de la raison suffisante, en vertu duquel nous con- 
sidérons qwaucun fait ne swurait se trouver vrai ou eaistant, aucune énonciation véritable, 
sans qwil y wit une raison suffisante pourquoi w en soit ainsi et non pas autrement, 
quoique ces raisons le plus sowvent ne puissent point nous étre connues.) All necessary 
truths are treated by Leibnitz as resting on the principle of contradiction, and all contin- 
gent truths or truths of fact as resting on the principle of sufficient reason ; the former, 
among which Leibnitz reckons, in particular, the truths of mathematics, can be reached 
by an analysis of ideas and principles, continued until the primitive ideas and princi- 
ples are arrived at. (In opposition to this doctrine Kant called all mathematical truths 
synthetic judgments @ priort. Many Leibnitzians attempted to deduce the. principle 
of sufficient reason from the principle of contradiction, ) 

Leibnitz exerted an influence on the religion and general culture of the eighteenth 
century, chiefly through his attempted demonstration of the agreement of reason with 
faith (in the Théodicéc), the immediate occasion of which was Bayle’s extreme develop- 
ment of the early Protestant principle of their contradiction, and which, in view of 
the extension and deepening of scientific, rational knowledge in the fields of natural 
science and history, appeared as a pressing need of the times. In the measure in 
which his principle was accepted, the violence of the antagonism between Catholics 
and Protestants, on the one hand, was diminished, while, however, on the other hand, 
the importance of all revealed doctrines (although Leibnitz himself held fast to their 
truth, and exerted himself in particular to combat Socinian objections against the doc- 
trines of the Trinity) was estimated less highly in comparison with the truths cogniza- 
ble by the reason alone ; in this latter direction the actors in the so-called period of 
“enlightenment” went far beyond the intention of Leibnitz. The Leibnitzo-Wolfian 
philosophy opened the way for the theological Rationalism, which was afterwards more 
fully developed in the school of Kant. 

Although the philosophical efforts of Leibnitz were directed pre-eminently towards 


_ the union of the theological and cosmological conceptions, the derivation of the world 


from God and its explanation by natural laws, yet a real harmony of the two elements 
was not attained. The theory of pre-established harmony permits only in appearance 
a conception of the world which accords with natural law, when it represents each 
monad as reflecting from its stand-point the universe; a real admission of the con- 
formity of nature to law would involve the admission of a causal nexus. How God is 
able to determine the monads remains obscure. The diversity of the stand-points of 
the monads must either be of the same kind with that of the positions of points in 
sensible space, or not. If not, then the nature of this diversity is left altogether unde- 


which, according to Leibnitz, run through the soul like the veins in a block of marble (or, as Kant pretends, 
by following @ priori forms); that regular order of the real world, in which the necessity of particular facts 
finds its reason, contains in itself the signs by which its own nature and reality can be known, Isolated ex- 
periences, it is true, do not lead to this result, but the combination of experiences according to logical norms 
—which latter are very essentially different from purely subjective elements of knowledge—does, Cf. below 
notes to $122 (cf. T. E. Webb, Intellectuatism of Locke. | 


* : 
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ermined ; the development of the doctrine of monads, which almost constantly pre- 
supposes the analogy of spatial relations, is by the general principie, that no such rela- 
tions are predicable of the monads, not only made completely incapable of representation 


ee 


to the imagination, but loses all its clearness for thought. —The Leibnitzian doctrine of : 


space remains, aay scarcely essentially distinguished from that of Kant, according 
to which space is a mere subjective form of intuition (cf. Kant’s own interpretation of 
L.’s doctrine of space, in Metaph. Anfangsgriinde der Naturwiss., Il. Hauptstiick, 


Lehrsatz LV., Anm. 2, where the order of simple beings corresponding with the spatial — 


order is explained as belonging to a ‘‘ merely intelligible and to us unknown world”). 


Further, it involves—as Kant has shown—as a logical consequence the doctrine that j 


the forms of thought are purely subjective, while on the other hand it is open to the 
same cbjections which proved the Subjectivism of Kant untenable, and led Herbart, in 
particular, to the construction of a new system of “Realism.” But if the places or 
stand-points of the monads are of a spatial nature (and that they must be such, the 
mathematical determinateness of the laws of mechanics especially forces us to assume, 
which laws undeniably point beyond the Subject to the transcendental objects on 


which the sensible intuitions of the Subject depend; to this interpretation point also 


Leibnitz’ definition of the points de vue as mathematical points within organized 
masses, and his affirmation that the’magnitude of the effect depends on the distance, 


Principes de la nature et de la grace, Erdm., p. 714), if this alternative, then, be 
accepted, then (with Herbart) an intelligible space must be distinguished from the 


phenomenal space, but conceived as similar to it. This, however, is not the doctrine 
of Leibnitz, who expressly restricts all spatial relations to phenomena, and denies that 
they belong to the monads; if they did belong to the monads, then at least the theo- 
logical side of the Leibnitzian doctrine, the doctrine of the omnipresence of God, of 


his non-confinement to any particular point, of his equally near relation to all finite © 


monads, would be endangéred. The punctual simplicity of the monads is incompatible 
with the multiplicity of perceptions in them, assumed in order to exclude external 
influences. Bayle called attention to this. But give up this simplicity, and the first 
consequence is the restoration of Spinozism; Herbart, in order to rescue the deoc- 
trine of punctual simplicity (whose possibility, for the rest, is also doubtful in itself, 
since the point exists only as limit and is vested with an independent character only in 
abstraction), advanced to the consequence, that the monads were simple in quality, 
whereby not only the doctrine of pre-established harmony, but also the development of 
a speculative theology of any kind is made impossible. Kantism, the renewed Spi- 
nozism (Schellingism), and Herbartism lay conjoined and undeveloped in the doctrine 


of Leibnitz; a real reconciliation of these opposing elements was nob effected by 


Leibnitz. 

The next problem, however, was not the refutation, but the systematization of the 
Leibnitzian conceptions. This work was undertaken with decided talent, indefatigable 
industry, and very considerable result by Christian Wolff, so that nearly all disciples of 
Leibnitz in Germany stood also under his influence, and the school was and is stili 
commonly designated as thé Leibnitzo-Wolffian. Still, side by side with the Leibnitzian 


doctrine, which had, for the most part, adopted all that was tenable in the Cartesian — 


and Aristotelian philosophies, went other tendencies of thought, especially that of 
Locke ; some other thinkers contemporaneous with Leibnitz, such as Puffendorf, the 


professor of law, Tschirnhausen, the logician, and others, asserted a more or less con- — 


siderable authority in particular departments of philosophy. 
A German predecessor of Leibnitz in the effort to reform philosophy was Joachim 
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‘ cad 
| Jungius (1087-1657), an excellent mathematician and investigator in natural science, 


_ who (in agreement with Plato) laid special stress on the importance of mathematical 
discipline as preparatory to sound philosophizing. He was the author of the Logica 
Tamburgensis, Hamb., 1638 and 1681. On him cf. G. H. Guhrauer, J. J. und sein 
Zeitalier, nebst Githes Fragm. tiber Jungius, Stuttg. and Tiib., 1850. , 

The skeptical view of human knowledge expressed by Agrippa of Nettesheim in his 
De Incertijudine ce Vanitate Scientiarum (Cologne, 1527), and represented in the seven- 
teenth century by Joseph Glanvill in England, and by Le Vayer and others in France, 
was reasserted by Hieronymus Hirnhaym (died at Prague in 1679) in his work, De 

- typho generis humani sive scientiarum humanarum inant ac ventoso twmore, written in 
the interest of the belief in revelation and of asceticism. Yet he was no enemy of 
scientific studies. Karl Sigm. Barach has written of him in 1, 1, ein Botrag eur 
Gesch. der philos.-theologischen Oultur im 17. Jahrhundert, Vienna, 1864. 

Mysticism was renewed by Angelus Silesius (Johann Scheney: 1624-77), among 
others, in poetic form (God has need of man, as man needs God, for the development 


of his esseace). Cf. Franz Kern, Joh. Scheffler’s cherubinischer Wandersmann, Leips., 


1865; in this book the near relation of Schefiler to Eckhart is pointed ont. 

Walther von Tschirnhausen (1651-1708), a mathematician, physicist, and logician, 
who educated himself especially by the study of the works of Descartes and Spinoza, 
“and also by personal intercourse and correspondence with the latter, and who entered 
at an early age into personal relations with Leibnitz, treated of logic as the art of 
invention in his Medicina mentis sive artis inventendi preecepta gencralia, Amst., 1687, 
Leips., 1695, etc. 

Samuel yon Puffendorf (1632-94) distinguished himself by his work, De Statu Reip. 
Germanice (1667, ete.), on the public law of Germany (for the author’s name, the 
assumed name, Severinus a Monzambano, was substituted on the title-page), and by 
the works, De Jure Nuture e Gentium (Lond., 1672; Frankf., 1684, etc.), De Officio 
flominis et Civis (Lond., 1678, etc.), on natural law and aiittion’ Puffendorf borrows 
from Grotius the principle of sociality, from Hobbes that of individual interest, and 


' combines both in the proposition, that sociality is for the interest of each individual. 


The principal merit of Puffendorf’s presentation consists in his systematic arrangement 
of the doctrines of natural law. 

Christian Thomasius (1655-1728) follows substantially Puffendorf in his Jnstitutionum 
jurisprudentia divine tibri tres, in quibus fundamenta juris nat. secundum hypotheses 
ill. Pufendorfit perspicue demonstrantur, Frankf. and Leips., 1688; 7. ed., 1730. He is 
more original in the Hundamenta juris nature et gentium ex sensu communi deducta, im 
quibus secernuntur principia honesti, justi ac decor, Hall., 1705, etc., in which he de- 
seribes the justum, decorum, and honestwm as three degrees of conduct conformed to | 
wisdom, and lays down as the principle for the justwm.: ‘‘Do not to others what thou 
wouldst not that others should do to thee” (quod tibt non vis fiert, alteri ne fecerts); for 
the decorum: ‘* As thou wouldst that others should do to thee, do thou even so to them” 
(quod vis ut alit tibi faciant, tu et ipsis facias) ; and for the honestwm : ‘‘ As thou wouldst 
that others should do to themselvés, do also thou thyself” (quod vis ut alit sibi faciant, 
tu et ipse facias). To secure the performance of the duties required by justice, force 
may be employed.—Tschirnhausen’s Medicina Mentis, although combated by Thomasius, 
yet exercised an influence on the philosophy of the latter. Cf. nee Chr, Thomasius 
nach scinen Schicksalen und Schriften, Berlin, 1805. 

Heinr. v. Cocceji (1644-1719) and his son, Samuel y. Cocceji (1679-1755) applied 
natural law to international and civil law. Cf. Trendelenburg, Fr, d. Gr. u, sein 
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Grosskanaler Sam. von Cocceji, in the Transactions of the Acad. for the year 1863, 
Berlin, 1864, pp. 1-74; Heinr. Degenkolhb, in the third edition of Rotteck and Welcker’s 
Staatslevicon, on. the influence of Wolff's doctrine of natural right on our common law, 
in the article on the common law of Prussia. 

In the field of the philosophy of law and history, Giovanni Battista Vico, the Nea- 
politan (1668-1744), among the younger contemporaries of Leibnitz, distinguished 
himself. He wrote: De antiquissima Italorum sapientia, Nap., 1710; De uno universi 
juris principio et fine uno, Nap., 1720; Liber alter, qui est de constantia jurisprudentis, 
ab., 1721; Principy di una scienea nuova Wintorno alla commune natura dale nazioni, 
Naples, 1725, 1730, 1744; the same in German, translated by W. E. Weber, Leips., 
1822. A complete edition of his works was published at Naples, in 1835. More re- 
cently his Seritti Inediti have been published by G. del Giudice, Naples, 1862. 

Christian Wolff (the name is also not seldom written with one f, especially in the 
Latinized form) was born in 1679 at Breslau. From 1707 to 1723 he was a professor at 
Halle, and when driven away from there, assumed a similar position at Marburg. In 
1740 he was recalled by Frederick II. to Halle, where he died in 1754. Wolff, by his 
systematization of philosophy, rendered it a very considerable service in the matter of 
scientific form and of thorough, didactic exposition, although that service was dimin- 
ished by his excessive and pedantic employment of the mathematical method, and by 
an insipid breadth of exposition. He appropriated the conceptions of Leibnitz, and, 
following Leibnitz own example, sought to combine them with the Aristotelian doc- 
trine, which until then had prevailed in the schools; he supported them in part by new 
arguments, but he also partially modified them, and brought them, by leaving out some 
of L.’s more yenturesome hypotheses, into nearer agreement with the ordinary concep- 
tions of things. In particular, he denied perception to all monads which were not souls, 
accepted the doctrine of pre-established harmony only as a permissible hypothesis, and 
would not exclude the possibility of the natural interaction of soul and body. He held 
fast to the Optimism and Determinism of Leibnitz. He sought to reduce the principle 
of sufficient reason to the principle of contradiction, which alone (in agreement with 
Aristotle and with the earlier view of Leibnitz himself) he admitted as an absolutely 
fundamental principle of demonstration. Wolff divides metaphysics into ontology, 
rational psychology, cosmology, and theology ; ontology treats of the existent in general, 
rational psychology of the soul as a simple, non-extended substance, cosmology of the 
world as a whole, and rational theology of the existence and attributes of God. ‘‘ Prac- 
tical philosophy” is divided by Wolff (in agreement with the Aristotelians) into Ethics, 
Gconomics, and Politics. His moral principle is the idea of perfection. To labor for 
our own perfection and that of others is the law of our rational nature. Wolff's German 
and (mostly later and fuller) Latin works treat of all the branches of philosophy. (with 
the exception of esthetics, which was first developed by Wolff's pupil, Baumgarten), 

Johann Joachim Lange (1670-1744), who was the cause of Wolff's expulsion from 
Halle, sought in the works: Causa Dei et religionis naturalis adversus atheismum (Aal., 
1723), Modesta disquisitio novi philos. syst. de Deo, mundo et homine et presertim harmonia 
commercit inter animam et corpus prestabilita (Hal., 1723), etc., to demonstrate the 
Spinozistic and atheistic character of the Wolffian doctrine and the danger with which 
it was fraught for religion; he took especial offence at the doctrine of Determinism 
taught by Wolf. s 

Andreas Riidiger (1673-1731), a scholar of Christian Thomasius, and an eclectic in 
philosophy, combated the Leibnitzian doctrine of the pre-established harmony between 
the body and the soul, maintaining the theory of physical influence, and asserting the 
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extended nature of the soul and the sensible origin of all ideas. Andr. Ritdigeri disp. 
de co, quod omnes idew oriantur a sensione, Leips., 1704; De sensu veri et falsi, Hal., 
1709, Leips., 1722; Philos. syuthetica, Hal., 1707, etc.; Physica divina, recta via ad 
utramque nares felicitatem tendens, Vrankf. -on- the-M., 1716; Philos. pragmatica, 
Leips., 1723; Wolfens Meinung von dem Wesen der Seele und Ridigers Gegenerinner- 


ung, Leips., 1727. 


An indirect pupil of Riidiger (won over to his doctrines by Ad. Fricdr. Hoffmann, 
one of R.’s hearers) was Christian August Crusius (1712-1775), the host influential 
opponent of Wolffianism, who opposed especially the doctrines of optimism and deter- 
minism, and based ethics on the will of God as a lawgiver. His works are the follow- 
ing: Anweisung, verniinftig eu leben, Leips., 1744; Gewissheit und Zuverlassigheit der 
menschl, Erkenntniss, Leips., 1747, ete. With Crusius agrees, in many respects, the Hclec- 


tic, Daries (1714-1772), who wrote Hlemen. metuph., Jen., 1743-44; Philos. Nebenstun- 


den, Jen., 1749-52; Lrste Griimde der philos, Sittentehre, J en., 1700; Via ad veritatem, 
Jen., 1755. 
Among the opponents of the Leibnitz-Wolffian doctrine belongs also Jean Pierre de 


' Crousaz (1663-1748), who wrote a Logic (published in French, Amst., 1712; in Latin, 


Geneva, 1724), a theory of the Beautiful (Amst., 1712, 2d ed., 1724), a short work on 
Education (Hague, 1724), and other works. An Bricend piilgeocher 

Among the early followers of Leibnitz, who did not come under the influence of 
Wolff, belongs Michael Gottlieb Hansch (1683-1752), the author of a work entitled Se- 
lecta Moralia (Halle, 1720), and of an Ars Invcniendi (1727). But by far the larger 
number of the followers of the Leibnitzian doctrine were at the same time also disci- 
ples of Wolff, till in the later period when Wolfi’s authority began to decline, and many 
returned more immediately to Leibnitz himself. 

Among the more important Wolffians were Georg Bernhard Biilffinger (or Bilfin- 
ger, 1693-1750), author of a Disput. de triplict rerum cognitione, historica, philosophica 
eb muthemaries (Titb., 1722), a Commentatio hypothetica de harmonia animi et corporis hu- 
mani mavime prastubilita ce mente Leibnitit (Frankf. and Leips., 1723, 2d ed., 1735), 
Commentationes phitos. de origine et permissione mati, precipue moralis (d., 1724), Di- 
lucid. philos. de Deo, anima humana, mundo et generalibus rerum affectionibus (Titb., 
1725); Ludw. Phil. Thiimming (1697- bas author of Institutiones philosophie Wolfi- 
ang (Frankf. and Leips., 1725-26), ete. ; Joh. Gust. Reinbeck (1682-1741), an ecclesi- 
astical provost, who prefixed to his meieotons on the truths contained in the Augsburg 
Confession a preface on the use of reason and philosophy in theology; J. G. Heinec- 
cius, J. A. von Ickstadt, J. U. von Cramer, Dan. Nettelbladt, and other jurists; Joh. 
Christoph Gottsched (1700-1766), the historian of literature and critic, who wrote, 
among other things, Wrste Griinde der gesammten Wetweisheit (Leips., 1734, 2d ed., 
1735-36; cf. Danzel, Gottsched und seine Zeit, Leips., 1848); Martin Knutzen (00. 
1751), the mathematician, who wrote on the immaterial nature of the soul (Frankf., 
1744), and Syst. causarum efficientium (Leips., 1745), and was one of Kant’s teachers; 
Fr. Chr. Baumeister (1707-1785), who wrote text-books, and also a Mtstoria doctrine de 
mundo optimo (Gorl. 1741); Alex.,Gottlieb Baumgarten (1714-1762), who wrote, among 
other things, Metuphysica (Halle, 1739), Hthica Philosophiea (Halle, 1740), and especially 
a work entitled sthetica (Frankfort on the Oder,1750-58), in which he systematically 
developed this branch of philosophy. to which he first gave the name of Aisthetics, on 
the ground of his definition of beauty as perfection apprehended through the senses; 
Georg Friedr. Meier (1718-1777), Baumgarten’s pupil at Halle, author of Anfangs- 
griinde der schinen Wissenschaften (Halle, 1748, 2d ed., 1754), Vernunfiichre (ib. 1752), 
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and an epitome of the latter (¢b., 1752; these text-books, among others, were used by 
Kant as the basis of his lectures on logic), Metuphysik (Halle, 1755-59), Philos. Sitten- 


ichre (Halle, 1753-61), and many other works. A number of philosophical terms (and | 


in particular the term disthetics, as above mentioned) were first employed by Baum- 
garten in the sense now given to them. 


To substantially the same school of thinkers belonged also Herm. Sam. Reimarus — 


(1694-1765) who published a Vernunfitlehre (Hamburg and Kiel, 1756, 5th ed., 1790), 


Betrachtungen iiber die Kunsttriebe der Thiere (Hamburg, 1762, 4th ed., 1798), and Ueber 
die vornehmsten Wahrheiten der natiirlichen Religion (Hamburg, 1754, 6thed., 1791), and 
who was algo the author of the Wolfenbiittel Fragments, subsequently published by 
Lessing (directed against the positive content of the Christian religion ; ef. especially, 
on this subject, Dav. Fried. Strauss, Herm. Samuel Reimarus u. 8. Schuteschrift fir 
die verniinftigen Verchrer Gottes, Leipzig, 1862) ; Gottfried Ploucquet (1716-1790), who 
wrote, among othér works, Principia de substantiis et phenomenis, accedit methodus cal- 
culandi in logicis ab tpso tinventa, cut pramittitur commentatio de arte characteristica 
universali (Frankf. and.Leips., 1753, ed. I7.,1764; cf. Aug. Friedr. Bock, Samm- 
lung von Schriften, wedche den logischen Oaleul des Herrn Prof. Pl. betregen, Frankf, 
’ and Leipsic, 1766); and Joh. Heinr. Lambert (1728-1777), whose Weues Organon oder 
Gedanken tiber Me Erforschung und Bezeichnung des Wahren «und dessen Unterscheidung 
vom Irrthum und Schein (heips., 1764), Architektonik (Riga, 1771), as also his Aosmo- 
logische Briefe (Augsburg, 1761) contain much that is original. An isolated position was 
occupied by Joh. Chr. Edelmann (1698-1767), originally a pietist, but afterwards a 
free-thinker, who inclined towards Spinozistic pantheism, and who wrote Moses mit 
aufgedecktem Angesicht (1740, etc.), Selbstbiographie (ed. Klose, Berlin, 1849); cf. K. 
Moénckeberg, Reiimarus und Edemann, Hamburg, 1867. 

Of the thinkers—some of them very respectable ones—who were rather eclectics 
than adherents of any one system, Moses Mendelssohn, Eberhard, Platner, and others 
differed relatively little from the Leibnitz-Wolffian school. Moses Mendelssohn (born 
at Dessau, Sept. 6th, 1729, died Jan. 4, 1786) labored especially for the cause of reli- 
gious enlightenment. The precepts of religion were designed, according to him, to 
regulate men’s practice. In respect of such specifically religious observances as were 
required by his religion (the Jewish), he was perhaps excessively afraid of reformatory 
attempts, but, on the other hand, he claimed for thought complete freedom, and un- 
dertook to demonstrate philosophically and with logical rigor the doctrines of the exist- 
ence of God and of the immortality of the human soul. Friedrich Nicolai (1733-1811), 
the friend of Mendelssohn and Lessing, and a prominent actor in the period of ‘‘ enlight- 
enment,” labored, especially as editor of the Bidl. der schinen Wissenschaften (Leips., 
1757-58), of the Briefe die neueste deutsche Litt. betreffend (Berl., 1759-65), of the 
Aligem, deutsche Bibl. (1765-92), and of the Neue allg. d. Bibl. (1793-1805) with salutary 
effect, so long as the work of purifying the public mind from the filth of superstition 
and emancipating it from prejudices remained to be done, but with imperfect success 
when the victory over traditional absurdities had been gained and the positive replen- 
ishment of the public mind with a nobler content became the main problem. . The men 
who labored for the solution of this latter problem defended themselves against the 
attacks which he made upon them in a manner which should have no greater influence 
in determining our historic estimate of Nicolai than the hostile criticism, by Socrates 
and Plato, of the Greek Sophists should have in determining our judgment upon the 
latter. Joh. Aug. Eberhard (1738-1809; from 1778 on professor at Halle; cf. on him 
F, Nicolai, Gediichtnissschrift auf J. A. E:, Berlin, 1810) attempted to defend Leibnitz- 
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_ ianism against, Kantism ; he was the editor of the Philosoph. Magazin (Halle, 1788-92) 
and of the Philos. Archiv (1792-95) ; the most important of his works were the Neue 
Apologie des Socrates (Berlin, 1772, ete.), Allgemeine Theorie des Denkens und Hmpfin- 
dens (Berlin, 1776 and 1786), Theorie der schinen Kinste und Wissenschaften (Halle, 
— 1783; 8d ed., 1709), Sittenlehre der Vernunft (Berlin, 1781, 1786), Handbuch der Aesthe- 
” tik fir gebiidete Leser (Halle, 1803-5; 2d ed., 1807 seq.), Versuch einer allgemeinen 
deutschen Synonymik (Halle, 1795-1802; 2d ed., 1820, continued by Maass and Gru- 
ber), Synonym. Worterb. der deutsch. Sprache (Halle, 1802). Thomas Abbt (1738-1766) 
— wrote Vom Tod firs Vuterland (Berlin, 1761), Vom Verdienst (Berlin, 1765), Auszug 
aus der alg. Wathistorie Malle, 1766—an eaposé of the gradual progress of civilization) ; 
his Vermischte Schriften were published at Berlin, 1768, etc. Ernst Platner’s (1714+ 
1818) Philosophische Aphorismen (Leips., 1776-82; 2d revised edition, 1793-1800), in 
which, with the presentation and concise demonstration of the doctrines of philosophy, 
are combined retrospective glances at and historical criticisms of the teachings of 
ancient and modern philosophers, is a work still valuable. Christoph Meiners (1747- 
1810) wrote, besides his works on the history of ancient philosophy (see above, Vol. L., 
§ 7), in particular, Untersuchungen iiber die Denk- und Witenskrdjie, GAtt., 1806. Asa 
popular moralist, Christian Fiirchtegott Gellert (1715-1769), the poet, deserves here to 
be mentioned. His complete works were published at Leipsic in 1769-70, his moral 
lectures, Leips., 1770, edited by Ad. Schlegel and Heyer. “The doctrine of Locke (on 
- which G. F. Meier was led by the king to lecture at Halle), which was favored by 
_ Frederick the Great (of whom Paul Hecker, among others, treats in Die reig. Lntwicke- 
1 lung #.’s d. Gr., Augsburg, 1864), as also the moral, political, and esthetical inquiries 
' of the English and in part also of the French, determined essentially the direction of 
thought followed by Garve, Sulzer, and others. Christian Garve (1742-1798) translated 
and annotated the Ethics and Politics of Aristotle, subjoining a critical review of the 
history of Morals, with an especially thorough examination of the Kantian doctrine 
(Cebersicht der vornehmsten Principien der Sittenlehre von dem Zeitalter des Aristoteles 
an bis auf unsere Zeiten, Breslau, 1798) ; he translated and explained Cicero’s De Officiis 
(Breslau, 1783 ; 6th ed., 2., 1819), and wrote Versuche tiber verschiedene Gegenstinde aus 
der Moral, Liticratur und dem gesellschaftlichen Leben (Berl., 1792-1802 ; 2d ed., 1821), 
and other works and papers, which give evidence of extensive and appreciative obser- 
vation of human life. Of importance as psychologists are Joh. Christ. Lossius, who in 
his Physische Ursachen des Wahren (Gotha, 1775), sought to investigate the relation of 
the psychical processes to the motions of the fibres of the brain, and his opponent, Joh. 
Nic. Tetens (1786-1805), author of Philos. Versuche iiber die menschl. Natur und thre 
Entwickelung (leipsic, 1776-77). The latter was the first to co-ordinate feeling (which 
Aristotle regarded as the passage from perception to desire) as a fundamental faculty 
with the understanding and the will, but he included in ‘ feeling,” as the receptive facul- 
affections” or 


ve 


ty, not only pleasure and pain, but also the sensuous perceptions and the 
impressions which the mind produces on itself. Friedr. Carl Casimir von Creuz (1724-— 
1770) denies in his Versuch ber die Seéle (Frkf. and Lps., 1753) the punctual simplicity 
of the soul, without, however, for that reason affirming it to be composite and divisible, 
and occupies in his doctrine, which is based on experience, an intermediate position 
between Locke and Leibnitz. An eclectic tendency characterizes the works of Joh. 
Georg Heinrich Feder (1740-1821), whose text-books (Grundriss der philos. Wiss. Co- 
burg, 1767, Znstitutiones log. et metaph., Frkf., 1777, etc.) were in their time very widely 
used; his Autobiography was published by his son (Leips., 1825). Dietrich Tiedemann 
(1748-1803), who combined Lockian elements with the Leibnitzian doctrine, deserves 
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to be mentioned, not only as an historian of philosophy, but also on account of his 
investigations in psychology and respecting the subject of cognition (Untersuchungen 
iiber den Menschen, Leips., 1777-98; Theiitet oder iiber das menscht. Wissen, ein Beitrag 
zur Vernunftkritik, Frankf. on the M., 1794; Idcalistische Briefe, Marburg, 1798 ; 
Handbuch der Psychologie, ed. by Wachler, Leips., 1804). Johann Georg Sulzer (1720- 
1779) distinguished himself chiefly by his Allgemeine Theorie der schinen Kiinste (Leips., 
1771-74, also 1792-94; with additions. by Blankenburg, 1796-98, and with supplements 
by Dyk and Schiitz, Leips., 1792-1808). Gotthilf Sam. Steinbart (17388-1809) wrote a 
Christian Doctrine of happiness (G@liickseligheitslehre des Christenthums, Zillichau, 1778 ; 
4th ed., 1794) and other popular works. Johann Jacob Engel (1741-1802) exposed his 
philosophical views in a popular form, especially in the collection of essays, entitled The 
Philosopher for the World (Der Philosoph fiir die Welt, Leips., 1775, 77, 1800; 2d ed., 
1801-2). Karl Philipp Moritz (1757-93) edited a Magazine for Empirical Psychology 
(Magazin ewr Erfahrungssecentchre, 1785-93), furnished a characterization of himself in 
the work; Anton [Reiser (Berlin, 1785-90), and wrote a treatise on the plastic imitation 
of the beautiful (Brunswick, 1738), and other psychological and zsthetical works. Karl 
Theod. Ant. Maria von Dalberg (1744-1817) wrote Betrachtungen iiber das Universum 
(rfurt, 1776; Tth ed., 1821), Gedanken von der Bestimmung des moralischen Werths 
(#b., 1787), and other philosophical works. The pedagogues, Joh. Bernh. Basedow 
(1723-90), Joachim Heinr. Campe (1746-1818), and others, stood under the influence of 
Locke and Rousseau, and Karl Friedr. Bahrdt (1741-92), one of the ‘‘ enlighteners,” 
was for a time the director of a Philanthropin [a sort of school conducted on what are 
termed natural principles]. Eschenburg’s (1743-1820) ZLatwurf einer Theorte und 
Literatur der schénen Wissenschaften (Berlin, 1783; 5th ed., 1836) and Handbuch der 
class. Litteratur (8th ed., Berlin, 1837) appertain rather to the history of literature than 
to philosophy. Georg Christoph Lichtenberg, the physicist (1742-1799; Verméschte 
Schriften, Géttingen, 1800-1805 and 1844-1853), following Spinoza, pronounced against 
‘*the infamous Two in the world, viz. : body and soul, God and the world ;” the soul 
and inert matter were, he afiirmed, mere abstractions, and we could know of matter 
nothing but the forces with which it was one. . 

Lessing’s (Jan. 22, 1729, to eb. 15, 1781) fruitful speculations on zsthetics and the 
philosophy of history (contained especially in his Zamburger Dranaturgie and his work 
on-the Education of the Human Race) contained germs whose development was among 
the most important merits of German philosophy in the following period. The ques- 
tion, whether we should prefer the active search for truth or the actual and assured 
possession of truth by the gift of God, was decided by Lessing in a sense opposite to 
that in which Augustine (see above, Vol. I., § 86, p. 888 seq.) answered it, and in favor 
of the former alternative. Lessing's philosophical conceptions grew out principally 
from his study of the Leibnitzian doctrine. The confession of “ Spinozism,’’ which 
Lessing made to Jacobi in the year 1780, had perhaps the sense that he found in it the 
basis of Leibnitzianism. Lessing affirmed that thinking, willing, and creating were 
identical in God. According to Jacobi’s account, he considered ‘‘ extension, motion, 
and thought as having their foundation in a superior force, which these attributes were 
far from exhausting, and which was capable of a kind of enjoyment which not only 
surpassed all actual conceptions, but was completely incapable of being represented in 
any conception.” The speculative, rationalizing interpretation which Lessing gave to 


the doctrine of the Trinity might have been founded on passages in the 5th Book of : 
Spinoza’s Hthics, or, also, on passages in the works of St. Augustine and Leibnitz.—” 


Lessing views the books of the Bible as the elementary books which served for the 
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education of the human race, or, at least, of a part of it, with which God chose to 
carry out one particular plan of tuition. Lessing distinguishes three stages in the life 
of humanity, differing essentially from each other in the motives of action peculiar to 
them. ‘The first stage is that of childhood, which seeks for immediate enjoyment; the 
second is that of boyhood and youth, when the thought of future goods, of honor, and 
prosperity is the guiding idea; the third stage is that of the full man, who, even in 
the absence of these prospects of honor and prosperity, is able to do his duty. (Akin 
to this latter utterance of Lessing are, on the one hand, the Platonic principle, that 
justice and every other, virtue are worthy to be sought after, not for the sake of reward, 
but on their own account, and, on the other hand, the categorical imperative of Kant ; 
on the contrary, among the earliest teachers of the Christian church many, e. g., Lac- 
tantius, assert the opposite principle.) These stages, says Lessing, must be traversed 
in the same manner by the human race in the succession of its generations, as by each 
individual man (which thesis of Lessing was disputed by Mendelssohn). The Old Tes- 
tament was intended for the first stadium in the divine plan for the education of the 
human race, and the New Testament, which makes most reference to future reward, 
for the second; but the time is sure to come for a new, eternal Gospel, which is prom- 
ised us in the elementary hooks of the New Covenant. In the elementary books truths 
are ‘‘reflected before” us (as if set before us in reflected images), which we are to 
look upon as revelations, until reason has learned to deduce them from other estab- 
lished truths belonging to her domain and to combine them with the latter. The 
development of revealed truths into truths of reason is absolutely necessary, if the 
human race is to receive real advantage from them.—With reference to the doctrine of 
the Trinity, Lessing affirms it ‘‘impossible that God should be one, in the sense in 
which finite things are one.” God must have a complete idea of himself, 7. ¢., an idea 
in which all is contained that is in himself, including therefore God’s necessary reality, 
and hence an idea, which is an image, having the same reality as God himself, and 
which is consequently a reduplication of the divine Self; but this idea implies, then, as 
a third element or process in the divine nature, the combination of the two already given 
“in a single unity. (Kant, on the contrary, withdraws from beneath all such interpreta- 
tions the ground on which they rest.) Lessing understands the doctrine of original sin 
in the sense, ‘‘ that man, in the first and lowest stage of humanity, is not such an abso- 
lute master of his actions that he can follow moral laws.” ‘To the doctrine of satisfac- 
tion he attributes the following sense, viz.: ‘‘ that God, notwithstanding the original 
impotence of man, preferred to give him moral laws and to forgive him all trans- 
gressions on his Son’s account—. ¢., on account of the absolute extent of all his 
perfections, in comparison with which and in which all individual imperfection disap- 
pears—than not to give them to him and to exclude him from all moral blessedness, 
which yet without moral laws is inconceivable.” (Kant’s interpretation of the two 
last dogmas, in his ‘‘ Religion innerhalb der Grenzen der dlossen Vernunft” is very 
similar to that of Lessing.) To the historical question relative to the person of 
Christ, Lessing ascribes only a very subordinate importance (in which respect Kant 
and Schelling, the latter at least in his earlier period, agree with him, whereas Schleier- 
macher, toa certain extent, even in his Reden tiber die Religion, and much more in 
his later works, makes the entire religious life to depend directly upon the person of 
Christ). The idea, that the same path by which the race attains to its perfection, 
must be traversed by every individual man, is not advanced by Lessing in the limited 
sense, that each, in advancing to whatever stage he may actually reach, must pass 
through the same stadia which the race passes through in advancing to the same stage ; 
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on the contrary, he ascribes to that idea an unlimited tyuth, and argues, accordingly, 


that every individual man shall pass through those stages, which during this life he. 


does not reach} in an ever-renewed existence by means of repeated re-appearances in 
this world. (This latter hypothesis, as it implies the possibility of at least a temporary 
oblivion of all previous states, and thus puts at least in the back-ground the idea of the 
conscious identity of the person, approximates toward the hypothesis of the continued 
existence of the mind in the race, of Christ in Christians, etc., toward which later, 
when the Individualism prevalent in the 18th century began more and more to give 
place to universalistic and pantheistic views, Schieiermacher, at all events for a time, 


leaned decidedly.) 

§ 118. The prevailing character of the French philosophy of the 
eighteenth century was that of opposition to the received dogmas and: 
the actual conditions in Church and State, and the efforts of its repre- 
sentatives were chiefly directed to the establishment of a new theoreti- 
cal and practical philosophy resting on naturalistic principles. The 
way for such a development having been previously prepared by Bayle 
and his skeptical philosophy, Voltaire came forward, resting in the 
positive part of his doctrine essentially on the physics of Newton and 
on Locke’s philosophy of cognition, and finding favor, especially for 
his hostile criticism of the dominant theological confession, not only 
among the educated of his own nation, but also, to a great extent, out- 
side of France.’ Before him, Maupertuis had already victoriously 
defended the Newtonian cosmology against the Cartesian, and Mon- 
tesquieu, particularly, had won over the educated classes to liberal 
ideas. Rousseau, offended by a degenerate civilization, pointed back 
to nature, rejected the positive and historical, and preached a religion 
of nature founded on the ideas of God, virtue, and immortality; he 
demanded for men an education according to nature, and a democratic 
form of government, which should impose upon the freedom of the 
individual only such limits as the individual can concede and agree to 
without forfeiting his inalienable rights as a man. The science of 
esthetics was successfully cultivated by Batteux, who defined art as 
consisting essentially in the imitation of the beautiful in nature. Sen- 
sualism was developed on the basis of Locke’s doctrine, but to an 
extent to which Locke had not gone, by Condillae, who viewed all 
psychical functions as transformed sensations, and accordingly taught 
that internal perception had its basis in external or sensuous percep- 
tion. IHelvetius sought to found moral science on the principle of 
self-interest, by affirming that the demands of this principle could not 
be fully satisfied except as they harmonized with the good of society. 


® ° . ° . = 
Diderot, who, in connection with D’Alembert, superintended the pub- 
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lication of the Encyclopedia of all the sciences, advanced gradually 
from deism to pantheism. Robinet, through his doctrine of a natural 
gradation of existences, or of the gradual progress of nature from its 
lower creations up to man, became a forerunner of Schelling. Bon- 
net, while believing in God and immortality, sought to discover the 
material conditions of the activities of the soul. Pure materialism 
was taught by the physician La Mettrie, chiefly as a psychological 
doctrine, but by Baron Holbach, in the Systéme de la Nature, as an 
all-inclusive, anti-theological philosophy. 


On the philosophy of the French in the eighteenth century the principal work is Fh. Damiron’s Mémoires 
pour servir & Chistwire de la philosophie au XV ILe stdcle, tom. I.-IL., Paris, 1858, tome IIT. avec une intro- 
duction de Wd. C. Gour'and, Paris, 1864. Cf. Lerminier, De Pinflucnee de la phiios. du XVIiIe si2cle sur la 
législation e ta sociabilité du XIXe, Par., 1833; Lanfrey, L’Zglise et les philosophes aw XVIIIe siécle, 2d 
ed., Par., 1857; see, further, the sections on this topic in the larger works on the history of philosophy, and 
in works on general history and the history of literature, especially in Nisard’s Hist, de la lit, Hr. (Par. ,1848- 
49), Chr. Barthohinéss’ Hist. philos. de Vacad. de Prusse depuis Leibn. (Paris, 1850-51), and Mist. Crit. des 
docivines reugicuses dé la philosophie moderne (Stvasb., 1855), A. Saypus’ Le dia-huitiome (siecle) a Vétranger, 
hist. de la littérature francaise dans les divers pays de V Europe depuis la mort de Louis XIV. jusquv a la ré- 
volution fran¢aise (2 vols., Paris, 1861), A. Pranck’s La philos. mystique en Irance au 18. sidcle (Paris, 1868) 
and in Schlosser’s Geschichte des 18. Jahrhunderts, in Herm. Hettner’s Litteraturgesch. des 18, Jahrhunderts, 
Part Second (on French literature), and in F, Albert Lange’s Gesch. des Materialismus, Yserlohn, 1866. 

Voltaire’s works were published at Geneva in 1768, at Kehl and Basle in 1778, at Kehl, 1785-89 (with a 
biography of Voltaire by Condorcet), at Paris, 1829-34, etc. Cf. on him, besides Condorcet (whose biogra- 
phical work was also published separately, Paris, 182(), E. Bersot, La philosophie de V., Paris, 1848; L. J. 
Bungener, V. et son temps, Paris, 1851; J. B. Meyer, V. wnd Rousseau, Berlin, 1856; J. Janin, Le rot 
Voltaire, 2d ed., Paris, 1861; A. Pierson, V. e¢ ses maitres, épisode de hist. des humanités en France, 
Paris, 1866; Emil du Bois-Reymond, Voltaire in seiner Bezichung zur Naturwiss. (discourse at the celebration 
of the birthday of Frederick the Great), Berlin, 1868; G. Reuschle, Paratlelen aus dem 18. wnd 19. Jahrhun- 


. dert (Kant and Voltaire, Lessing and D. F. Strauss), in the Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrijt, 1868 ; Leouzon-le- 


Due, Voltaire et la police, Paris, 1868. [Voliaire as a Theolovian, Moralist, and Metaphysician, in Frasers 
Magazine, Voi. %6, November, 1867, pp. 541-568; D. F. Strauss, Voléaive (Six Lectures), 2d ed., Leipsic, 
1870; J. Morley, Voltaire, London, 1872. T7.] 

On Montesquieu, compare Bersot (Paris, 1852), and E. Buss (Montesq. und Cariesius, in the Philos, 
Monatshefte, 1V.1, Oct., 1869). 

The works of Rousseau were published at Paris in 1764, etc., also, in particular, edited by Musset-Pathay, 
22 vols., Paris, 1818-20, and ed. by A. de Latour, Paris, 1868; material previously inedited was published by 
Streckeisen-Mouiton, Par., 1861 and °65; biographies, to complete the coquetting Confessions, have been fur- 
nished by Musset-Pathay, Paris, 1821, Morin, Par., 1§51, E. Guion, Strasb., 1860, F. Brockerhoff, Leips., 
1863. Cf. Rousseau’ sche Studien, by Emil Feuerlein, in Der Gedanke, 1861 seq.; A. de Lamartine, 2owssear, 
son fauc contrat social et le vrat contrat social, Poissy, 1866. 

Charles Bonnet’s Guvres, Nenfchitel, 1779. A work on him by the Duke of Caramen was published at 
Paris, 1859. 

Diderot’s philosophical works were published in 6 vols. at Amsterdam, 1772. His complete works were 
published at Paris, 1798 (by Naigeon) and 1821, the latter edition being supplemented by the Correspondance 
philos. et critique de Grimm, in 1829, and by the Mémoires, correspondance et ouvrages inédits de Diderot, 
jn 1830. ‘The most comprehensive and thorough work on him is Rosenkranz’s Diderot’s Leben und Werke, 
Leips., 1866. Of. also the article by Rosenkranz on Djderot’s dialogue entitled Ramean’s Nephew, in Der 
Gedanke, Vol. V., 1864, pp. 1-25. On D’Alembert compare J. Bertrand, D’ Alembert, sa vie et ses travaux, 
see Revue des dewe mondes, 1865, Vol. 59, pp. 954-1006. 

On J. B. Robinet, cf. Damiron, as already cited, and Rosenkranz in Dey Gedanke, Vol. I., 1861, p. 126 
seq. : 

Among the French authors of the eighteenth century who touched upon philo- 
sophical problems, by far the larger number distinguished themselves more as promoters 


of general culture and of the transformation of ecclesiastical, political, and social rela- 
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tions, than as contributors to philosophy as a science. A more detailed account of the 
contest against despotism in Church and State belongs rather to the province of 
political history and the history of literature and civilization, than to the history of 
philosophy. It is particularly the development of sensualism and materialism in this 
period that is of philosophical interest. 

After that Fontenelle (1657-1757), in his Entretiens sur la pluralité des mondes 
(1686), had popularized the astronomical doctrines of Copernicus and Descartes, a like 
service was rendered to the Newtonian doctrine by Voltaire especially (Nov. 21, 1694, 
to May 30, 1778), who was perhaps led chiefly by the facts of modern astronomy to the 
conviction that the dogmatic teachings of the Church were untrue, and who made it 
his life’s work to oppose those teachings. The strictly scientific refutation of the Car- 
tesian, and the establishment of the Newtonian doctrine in France was due above all to 
the labors of Maupertuis (1698-1759 ; from 1746 President of the Berlin Academy of 
Sciences) ; Maupertuis presented to the Academy of Paris in 1732 his memoirs Sur les 
lois deVattraction and Discours sur la figure des asircs, and in 1736-87 conducted the 
expedition (in which Clairaut was his principal coadjutor) to Lapland, for the purpose 
of deciding by measurement the controversy as to the form of the earth; he wrote 
subsequently an Lssai de Philosophie Morale (1749) and Systéme de la Nature (1751). 
But it was pre-eminently Voltaire who sought to bring to the knowledge of educated 
men the bearings of the theory of astronomy upon our general conception of the world. 
In the years 1726-29 Voltaire resided in London (where he changed his name, Arouet, 
to Voltaize, an anagram of Avouet l. j., i. e., Arouet le jeune). Mathematical physics 
and astronomy were then engaging the liveliest interest of educated men. In a letter 
written in 1728, Voltaire says: ‘‘ When a Frenchman arrives in London he finds a very 
great change, in philosophy as well as in most other things. In Paris he left the world 
all full of matter; here he finds absolute vacua. At Paris the universe is seen filled up 
with ethereal vortices, while here the same space is occupied with the play of the invisible 
forces of gravitation. In Paris the earth is painted for us longish like an egg, and in 
London it is oblate like a melon. At Paris the pressure of the moon causes the: ebb 
and flow of tides; in England, on the other hand, the sea gravitates towards the moon, 
so that at the same time when the Parisians demand high water of the moon, the gen- 
tlemen of London require an ebb.” The Lettres sur les Anglais, written in 1728, were 
first published at London; they appeared in France in 1734. In the year 1738, Voltaire 
published at Amsterdam his Hlémens de lu philosophie de Newton, mis & la portée de tout 
le monde (not published in France till 1741, because D’Aguesseau, the censor, who sym- 
pathized with the Cartesians, at first refused permission to print the unpatriotic and 
unreasonable work, as he deemed it); this was followed by La M'taphysique de Newton 
ou paralléle des sentiments de Newton et de Leibniz (Amst., 1740). But Voltaire was 
attracted not only by the natural philosophy, but also by the political institutions of 
England; already, before seeing England, an enemy to ecclesiastical and political 
despotism, his sojourn in that country contributed especially to the more distinct 
development of his political views. He says: La liberté consiste d ne dépendre que des 
ois ; not absolute equality, but only equality before the law is possible. Voltaire 
introduced, as a.writer of history, the practice of paying constant reference to the 
customs and culture of nations. In the doctrine of knowledge, and in psychology, 
ethics, and theology Voltaire followed mainly Locke, whose doctrine of the soul was, 
he said, to that of Descartes and Malebranche, as history to fiction. Voltaire speaks of 
Locke as a modest man, of moderate but solid attainments (he says, in the “‘ Philosophe 
Ignorant,” written in 1767: “apres tant de courses matheureuses, fatigue, harassé, hon- 
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teua @avoir cherché tant de vérités et trowvé tant de chiméres, je suis revenn a Locke comme 
Penfant prodigue qui retourne chee son pére, je me suis rejeté entre les bras Wun homme 
modeste qui née feint jamais de savoir ce qwil ne sait pas, gui, a la vérité, ne possede pas des 
richesses tmmenses, mais dont les fonds sont bien assurés et qui jouit du bien le plus solide 
sans aucune ostentation”). Voltaire emphasizes more strongly than Locke the possi- 
bility of the supposition that matter may think. He cannot make himself believe that 
there dwells within the brain an unextended substance, like a little God, and he is 


inclined to regard the substantial soul as an ‘“ abstraction réalisée,” like the ancient god- 


dess Memoria, or such as a personification of the blood-forming force would be. All 
our ideas arise from the senses. Says Voltaire (Lettre XIII. sur les Anglais) : ‘‘No one 
will ever make me believe that I am always thinking, and I am no more disposed than 
Locke to imagine that several weeks aftea my conception I was a very learned soul, 
knowing then a thousand things which I forgot at my birth, and having quite uselessly 
possessed in the uterus knowledge which escaped me as soon as I could have need of it, 
and which I have never since been able to regain.” Yet Voltaire admits that certain 
ideas, especially the moral ideas, although not innate, arise necessarily from the con- 
stitution of human nature and are not, of merely conventional authority. Voltaire 
holds with Locke that the existence of God is demonstrable (by the cosmological, and 
especially by the teleological argument). He regards the belief in a rewarding and 
avenging God as necessary, moreover, for the support of the moral order, whence he 
affirms: ‘‘ If God did not exist, it would be necessary to invent him ; but all nature 
cries out to us that he does exist.” ‘The Leibnitzian doctrine, that the existing world 
is the best of all possible worlds, is ridiculed by Voltaire in his Candide ow sur ? Opti- 
misme (first published in 1757), although at an earlier date he had himself inclined 
toward the optimistic view ; he regards the problem of the reconciliation of evil in the 
world with the goodness, wisdom, and power of God as insoluble, but hopes for pro- 
gress towards an improved state, and demands that we seek our satisfaction rather in 
action than in untenable speculations; in case of a conflict among the attributes of 
God, he will sooner believe God’s power to be limited than his goodness. In his earlier 
period Voltaire affirmed the freedom of the will, according to the doctrine of Inde- 


- terminism, but afterwards admitted that the arguments for Determinism were irre- 


fragable. 

Charles de Sécondat, baron de la Bréde et de Montesquieu (born at Bréde, Jan, 18, 
1689, died at Paris, Febr. 20, 1755), first opposed absolutism in State and Church, in 
his Lettres Persanes (Paris, 1721), and then showed, in his Constdérations sur les causes 
dela grandeur des Romains et de leur decadence (Paris, 1734), that the fortune of States 
and nations depends not so much on the accident of single victories or defeats, as on 
the force of public sentiment and the love of freedom, labor, and country, while in his 
principal work, the Hsprit des Lois (Geneva, 1748, etc.), he investigated the bases, con- 
ditions, and guarantees of political freedom. In the first work, written before his 
sojourn in England (1728-29), the form of government prevailing in Switzerland and 
the Netherlands appears to him as the most excellent of all then existing, but in the 


- later works, especially in the Hsprit des Lois, that pre-eminence is assigned to the 


English constitution, In the Zsprit des Lois, Montesquieu drew from the concrete 
form of the English government the abstract schematism of the constitutional mon- 
archy, and thereby made a contribution of great and indisputable merit to the theory 
and praxis of the modern State ; but, on the other hand, although he demands, as a 
principle, that the constitution should vary with the spirit of the nation (‘le gouverne- 
ment le plus conforme a la nature est celut dont la disposition particuliére se rapporte le 


\@ 


. 
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mieux a la d'sposition du people pour lequel il est étadli”), yet as a matter of fact he indi- 
rectly caused provisions, which are judicious only under definite conditions (such as 
the complete separation of the legislative, executive, and judicial powers, the sepa- 
ration of the aristocratic and democratic elements into an Upper and a Lower House, 
which should check each other by their vetoes, but might also easily cripple each other), 
to be considered 2s universal norms of an orderly and free State, and to be applied to 
cixcumstauces under which they could only lead to incurable conflicts, to a mischiey- 
ous confounding of juridical fictions with facts, to the obstruction of legislation, to the 
prejudice of the security of personal rights, and to the endangering of the very exist- 
ence of the State. 

Jean Baptiste Dubos (born 1670 at Beauvais, died at Paris, 1742), in his Réflexions 
critiques eur lat pocsie, la peinture et la musique (Par., 1719, ete.), argued that the 
origin of art was to be found in the need of an excitation of the passions, which should 
be separated from the inconveniences connected with such excitation in actual life. 
‘Could not art,’’ ho asks, ‘‘ find some means for separating the evil consequences of. 
the majority of passions from that which is agreeable in them? This is what poetry 
and painting have accomplished.” That the mission of art consists in rising above 


common reality through the imitation of the beautiful in nature, is the doctrine taught 
‘by Charles Batteux (1718-1780 ; Les Beaux Arts réduits dun méme principe, Paris, 1746), 


who failed, however, satisfactorily to define the conception of the beautiful. 

Jean Jacques Rousseau (born at Geneva, 1712, died in 1778 at Ermenonyille), deeply 
feeling the evils of a degenerate civilization, and yet not perceiving how by a positive 
progress to meet and vanquish them, preached up a return to a fancied original state 
of nature. Of all of the Coryphzi of the ‘‘illumination” of the eighteenth century, 
Rousseau has the least sense for historical development. Rousseau’s political ideal is the 
freedom and equality of pure democracy. A rational faith in God, virtue, and immor- 
tality was for him all the more a need of the heart, the less his will was controlled by 
the moral ideas; he attested this faith with greatest zeal after the first manifestation 
of materialism and pantheism by Diderot and other Encyclopzedists, whereas Holbach’s 
atheistical System of Nature appeared first after Rousseau’s works, and in opposition 
to them. Jn the time of the Revolution, as Montesquieu’s ideal of the State fur- 
nished the model’for the coastitutional monarchists, so Rousseau’s doctrine controlled 
the tendencies of Robespierre. Rousseau’s principal works are: Discowrs sur les sciences 
ct les aris (occasioned by the following prize-question proposed by the Academy of Dijon 
in 1749: ‘‘ Whether the restoration of the sciences and arts has contributed to the 
purification of morals?”’); Discours sur Vorigine et les fondemens de Vinégalité parmé les 
hommes, 1758, ete. ; Du contrat social ou principes du droit politique, Amst., 1762 ; Limite, 
ou sur Déeducation, 1762. 

Julien Ofroy de la Mettrie (1709-1751) was educated at Paris by the Jansenists, and 
then (in 1783) became a student of medicine under Boerhaave (1668-1788), who as a 
philosopher inclined towards the doctrine of Spinoza. Through observations which he 
instituted ou himself in the midst of a violent fever, respecting the influence of the 


movements of the blood on the power of thought, he arrived at the conviction that the ~ 


psychical functions were to be explained by the organization of the body, and this doc- 
trine was set forth by him in his LHistotre naturelle de Padme, ala Haye (Paris), 1745, 
All thinking and willing, says La Metirie, have their origin in sensations, and are de- 
veloped by education, A man who should grow up apart from human intercourse, says 
La Mettrie (in agreement with Arnobius—see above, Vol. I., § 84), would be mentally 


imbecile. The ‘‘ soul” increases and decreases with the body; ‘hence it must be de: 


woh 
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stroyed with the body.” From this stand-point, established in the Hist. nat. de lame, 
La Mettrie sets out in L’Homme Machine (Leya., 1748, etc.), (which work was written 
inore under the influence of the mechanical psychology be Descartes than under that of 
Locke’s Empiricism), LD’ Homme Plante (Potsdam, 1748), D Art de jouir (1750), and 
other works. , In opposition to the ethics of abstinonce, La Mettrie, advancing to the 
opposite extreme, seeks to justify sensual enjoyment in a manner which is still more 


, artificially exaggerated than frivolous. The power of convention and cherlatanry in 


human life elicits from him the bitter denomination of life asa farce. Frederick the 
Great, who afforded him protection at his court, wrote his eulogy (given in Assézat’s 
ed, of L’Llomme Machine, Par., 1885). The best account of his doctrine is given by F. 


aan Lange, Gesch. d. Mat., pp. 165-186. 


Etienne Bonnot de Condillac (1715-1780), in his earliest works, Mssai sur Vorigine 
des conniissances humaines (Amst., 1746), and Trutté des systémes (1749—the latter a 
polemical work directed against Malebranche, Leibnitz, and Spinoza), remains substan- 
tially on the philosophical ground of Locke, but goes beyond Locke in his 7ratté des 
sensations (London, 1754) and his subsequent works (Vradié des animaux, Amst. , 1755, 
and a series of text-books for the Prince of Parma, whose education was intrusted to 
Condillac, etc.). In these latter works he not only no longer recognizes in internal 


experience a second, independent source of ideas in addition to sensible perception, but 


seeks to derive all ideas from the latter as their only source. He endeavors to explain 
all psychical functions genetically, conceiving them as transformations of sensation 
(sensations transforméés). To.demonstrate that, without the hypothesis of innate ideas, 
ll psychical processes can be deduced from mere sensation, Condillac imagines a 
marble statue, to which the different senses are "given in succession, and, first of all, 
the sense of smell. This sense furnishes perceptions, with which consciousness (con- 
scence) is joined. Some are stronger than others, and are therefore more noticed, @. ¢., 
attention is directed to them. ‘Traces of them are left behind, ¢. ¢., the statue has 
memory. If the perceptions arise again in memory, we recollect them, they become 
objects of apprehension on our part or we have ideas, 7. ¢., mental representations of 
them. If at the same time new sense-perceptions enter, the division of sensation 
among them involves comparison and judgment. The original connection snd suc- 
cession of perceptions determine their association when reproduced. The soul 
dwells on those ideas which are agreeable to it; hence eriscs tho separation of single 
ideas from others, or abstraction. Let the other senses be added, and let the ideas 
given be associated with words as their signs, and the mental formation becomes 
richer, The sense of touch is distinguished from the other senses by its enabling 
us to .perceive the existence of external objects; but its sensations are not first made 
ideas by memory; they are ideas from the beginning, 7. ¢., they are immediate 
representations to the mind of somcthing which differs in some manner from per- 
ception itself. Condillac also assumes, with Descartes and Locke, that extension is an 
attribute of things themselves, while colors, sounds, etc., are only subjective sensations. 
From the recollection by the oul of a past sensation of pleasure arises desire. The I 
is the tolality of sensations (Je mot de chaque homme nest, que la collection des 
sensations gil éproune et de celles que la mémotre lui ranpelle, cest tout a la fois 
la conscicnee de ce qwil est et te souvenir de ce qwit a été). Condillacis a sensationalist, 
but not a materialist. He holds it not possible that matter should feel and think, 
since, as extended and divisible, it is an aggregation of parts, whereas feeling and 
thought imply the unity of the subject (substratum). 
Charles Bonnet, a Swiss (1720-93) in his Hssad de psychologie ou Considérations sur 
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les opérations de Vdme (projected in 1748, published Lond., 1755), which was followed in * 
1760 by his Essai analytique sur les facultés de lame, built up a half-materialistie sen- 
sationalism, which he (like Priestley) nevertheless tried to bring into agreement with ~ 
religious faith by the hypothesis of the resurrection of the body. He was a friend of 
‘Albrecht von Haller, to whose less liberal faith, however, his liberal views of the 
Athanasian dogmas gave offence. 

Denis Diderot (1713-1784) and Jean d’Alembert (1717-1783) were the originators 
and editors of the work embracing the whole field of the sciences and arts, entitled, 
Enelyclopédie ou Dictionnaire raisonné des sciences, des arts et des métiers, in 28 volumes 
(Paris, 1751-72; supplement in 5 vols., Amst., 1776-77, and Table Analytique, 2 vols., 
Paris, 1780). Contributions were made to thi§ Encyclopedia by Voltaire, Rousseau 
(who, however, from 1757 on, became an opponent of the Encyclopzdists), Grimm, 
Holbach, Turgot, Jaucourt, and others. The admirable introduction (Discowrs Prélim- 
inaire), which treats from the Baconian point of view of the classification and method 
of the sciences, was written by D’Alembert (who, after 1757, had no more to do with 
_ the editing of the Encyclopedia). D’Alembert, the mathematician, is in metaphysics 
a skeptic. The union of parts in organized beings seems to point to a conscious intel- 
ligence ; but how this intelligence can be related to matter is inconceivable. We have 

a distinct and complete idea neither of matter nor of mind. —Diderot passed from 
theism and faith in revelation to pantheism, which recognizes God in natural law and 
in truth, beauty, and goodness. By the conception of sensation as immanent in all 
matter, he at once reached and outran the final consequence of materialism. In the 
place of the monads of Leibnitz he put atoms, in which sensations were’ bound up. 
The sensations become conscious in-the animal organism. Out of sensations grows 
thought. In the Principes de la philosophie morale ou Essai sur le mérite et la vertu 
(1745), which is almost a mere reproduction of Shaftesbury’s Inguiry concerning Virtue 
and Merit, Diderot confesses his faith in revelation, which faith, in the Pensées Philoso- 
pliques (& la Haye, 1746), he no longer defends, and still less in the Proménade @un 
sceptique (written in 1747, but first published in Vol. 4th of the Mémoires, correspon- 
dance et ouvrages inédits de Diderot); after long wavering his philosophical stand-point 
becomes fixed in the Pensées sur V'Interprétation de la Nature (Paris, 1754). The 
“¢ Wntretien entre @ Alembert et Diderot,” his most profound work, and one which gives 
evidence, in spite of all its lightness of form and the absence in it of the external 
apparatus of demonstration, of a deep insight into the connection of the problems of 
philosophy, together with Le réve d'Alembert (written in 1769), were likewise first 
published in the fourth volume of the Mémoires, correspondance et ourrages inédits. Di- 
derot finds the beautiful in that which is according to nature. He wars against the 
constraint imposed by such rules of art as were set forth, in particular by Boileau, on 
the basis of the dicta of Horace and others of the ancients. . 

The Abbé Morelly, carrying to the extreme Locke’s affirmation of the pernicious 
effects of too great inequality of possessions, and probably influenced also by Plato’s 
doctrine of the state, laid down in his Code dela nature (Amst., 1755) a communistic 
doctrine, Selfishness, le désir @’ avoir pour sot, which is the source of the claim to 
the possession of private property, is the source of all controversies, of all barbar- 
ism, and of all misfortune. Ina similar manner, Madly (1709-1783), an older brother of 
Condillac, in his work, De la Législation ow Principes des lois, wipes out the boundary 
between legal regulation and spontaneous benevolence, The investigations in political 
economy of the “ physiocrats” (who gave one-sided prominence to the interests of 
agriculture) Quesnay (1697-1774), and others, and of Turgot (1727-1781—who avoided 
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their narrowness of view, and who wrote a Lettre sur le papier monnate, Iéflexions 


sur la formation ét la distribution des richesses (1774), etc., as also of the Abbé Galiani, 


the opponent of the physiocrats, in his Dialogues sur le commerce des blés (1770), were 
directed more to matters of fact. Monopolies and slavery were combated by the Abbé 
q Raynal in his Hist. phitos. du commerce des deux Indes, Babceuf, in the time of the 
Revolution, adopted the doctrine of Morelly. Claude Adrien Helvetius (1715-1771), 


' on the contrary, in his book, De esprit (Paris, 1758), and in the posthumous works: 


De Vhomme, de ses facultés et de son éducation (Londres [Arast.], 1772), and Les pro- 
gres de la raison dans la recherche du vrai (Lond., 1775), finds in self-love, which 
prompts us to seek pleasure and ward, off pain, the only proper motive of human con- 
duct, holding that the right guidance of self-love by education and legislation is all that 
is necessary to bring it into harmony with the common good. Complete suppression 
of the passions leads to stupidity ; passion fructifies the mind, but needs to be regu- 
lated. He who secures his own interests in such a manner as not to prejudice, but 
rather to further the interests of others, is the good man. Not the abolition of prop- 
erty, but the rendering it possible for every one to acquire property, restriction of the 
‘* exploitation ” of the labor of some by others, reduction of the hours of daily labor to 
seven or eight, and the extension of culture, are the true problems for legislation. It 
is obvious that the requirements which Helvetius makes of the State, are founded on 
the idea of benevolence, while he believes individuals to be bound to follow self-inter- 
est; his error is in not having appreciated the gradual progress of man from his limita- 
tion to self, as an individual, ‘to higher stages, where he is animated successively with 
the spirit of comparatively restricted and then of larger societies, and is led beyond 
motives of egoistic calculation. The substance of what he proposes is better than the 
grounds on which his proposals rest. Charles Francois de St. Lambert (1716-1803 ; 
Catéchisme universel, 1797) and Volney (Constantin Frangois de Chassebeeuf, 1757-1820 ; 
Catéchisme du citoyen francais, 1793, second edition, entitled, La lot naturelle ou 
‘principes physiques de la morale, déduits de Porganisation de Vhomme et de Vunivers ; 
Cuvres completes, Paris, 1821, 2d ed., 1836), are prominent among those who followed 
Helvetius, but modified his principles so as to make them less extreme, and who em- 
phasized the idea of the indissoluble union of the happiness of the individual with the 
happiness of all; in the ‘‘ Ruins” (Les Rudnes, ow méditations sur les révolutions des 
empires, 4th ed., Paris, 1808), Volney makes a historico-philosophical application of this 
ethics. The French Revolution was viewed by Volney as an attempt to realize the 
ideal of the rule of reason. On the same ideal is based Condorcet’s (1743-1794) phi- 
losophy of history (Zsquisse dun tableau historique des progres de UV esprit humain, 1794). 
Jean Baptiste Robinet (born at Rennes, 1735, where he died, Jan. 24, 1820) sought in 
his principal work, De la Nature (4 vols., Amst., 1761-66; vol. I., nowvelle édit., Amst., 
1763), as also in his Considérations philosophiques de la gradation naturelle des formes de 
Vétre, ou des essais de la nature qui apprend a faire Vhomme (Amst., 1767), and Paral- 
léle de la condition et des facultés de Vhomme avec celles des autres animaux, trad. de 
Panglis (Bouillon, 1769), to carry out the idea of a gradual development of the forms 
of existence. Robinet recognizes a single creative cause of nature, but believes it im- 
possible to ascribe to it personality without falling into a misleading anthropomor- 
phism. Influenced perhaps by Robinet’s writings, Dom. Deschamps, the Benedictine 
(1716-1774), maintained a modified Spinozism in a manuscript written soon after 1770 
(the main contents have been but recently edited by Emile Beaussire under the title : 
Antécédents doU hégélianisme dans la philosophie francaise, Paris, 1865; ef. Journal des 
Savants, 1866, pp. 609-624), and indirectly also in some works of somewhat earlier 
9 \ 
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date. Deschamps teaches that the universe (le tout universel) is a real being (un étre - 


qui eaiste), and the basis (le fond) of which all perceivable things are modifications 
(nuances). Deschamps, probably following Robinet, seeks to overthrow the Spinozis- 
tic dualism of the attributes thought and extension by a hylozoistic monism. That, in 


myaich he appears particularly as a predecessor of Hegel, is his assertion, that truth ~ 


includes in itself contradictory elements. 

The systematic chef-@auore of French Materialism in the eighteenth century was the 
System of Nature of Baron Paul Heinrich Dietrich von Holbach (bom in 1723 at Hei- 
delsheim, near Bruchsal, in the Palatinate, died Feb. 21, 1789, at Paris), a friend of 
Diderot. ° The work was entitled : Systeme de la pature ou des lois du monde physique et 
du monde moral (Lond., in reality Amst. or Leyden, 1770; nominally by feu Mira- 
baud [died 1760], who had been the Secretary of the Academy at Paris; the same 
translated into German, with notes, Leipsic, 1841). Holbach’s system combinegall those 
elements of the sna tole doctrine, which till then had been cultivated rather separately 
than together, viz.: materialism (La Mettrie’s), sensationalism (Condillac’s), determin- 
ism (which Dicer too, had admitted), atheism (which this system most openly avows, 
after the example, in part, of the author of the Lettre de Thrasybule d Leucippe, writ- 
ten in the first quarter of the eighteenth century, perhaps by the antiquarian Nic. 
Fréret, who was born 1688, and died, while Secretary of the Acad. of Inscriptions, in 
1749—and in which religious faith is defined as a confusion of the subjective with the 
objective), and the ethics (Helvetius’, qualified by Holbach through the emphasis laid 
by the latter on the joint interest of all) which was founded on the principle of self- 
love or of self-interest rightly understood, but which agreed substantially, in most 
points, with the doctrine of benevolence. Besides the Systéme de la Nature, Holbach 
is said to have written anonymously a number of works directed against supernatural- 
istic doctrines, in particular, Lettres d Hugénie ou préservatif contre les préjugés (1768), 
Hzamen critique sur ta vie et les ouvrages de St. Paul (1770), Le bon sens ou idées natu- 
relies opposées aux idées surnaturelles (1772), La politique naturelle ow discours sur les 
vrais principes du gouvernement (1773), Systéme social (1773), Eléments de la morale uni- 
verselle (1776), L'éthocratie ou le gouvernement fondé sur la morale universelle (1776). 


(Some other works directed expressly against Christian theology, which have often ” 


beea attributed to Holbach, were written by other persons, such as Damilaville and 
Naigeon). 

Buffon (1707-1788), the naturalist, believed in Naturalism, without openly and 
unreservedly avowing this belief. At once following and going beyond Condillac, 
Cabanis (1757-1808 ; Rapports du physique et du moral de Vhomme, 1798-1799, in the 
Mém., dev Institut, then separately in 1802, etc.) cultivated physiology and psychology 
in a materialistic sense. Destutt de Tracy (1754-1836; Hléments Midéologie, Par., 
1801-15 ; Commentaire sur Vesprit des lois de Montesquieu, Par., 1819), Laromiguiére 


(Lecons de philos, ou essai sur les facultés de Vdme, Par., 1815-18), and others, sought in 


the first decennia of the nineteenth century either further to develop or to qualify the 
system of Sensationalism, but found in philosophers devoted to the Church, and in 
Royer-Collard and Victor Cousin—who followed partly Descartes and partly Scotch 


and German philosophers—and in the eclectic or spiritualistic school founded by them,” 


opponents, who very considerably limited their influence. (Cf. Damiron, Assad sur 
Uhistotre de la philos, en France au dix-neuviéme siecle, Paris, 1828.) 


§ 119. Contemporaneously with the French “illumination,” under its 


a PW a 
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influence, and in turn influencing it, arose’ the Skepticism of Hume. 
David Hume (1711-1776), philosopher, statesman, and historian, stand- 
ing on the ground of the Lockian Empiricism, transformed the latter, 
through his investigations respecting the origin and application of the 
idea of causality, into a philosophy of Skepticism. ume finds the 
origin of the conception of cause in habit, which, he says, leads us to 
expect that under similar circumstances one event will be followed by 
another, which we have often seen joined with it, and he limits the 
application of the conception to those cases in which from given facts 
we conclude, according to analogies of experience, to others. Hume 
denies, accordingly, the possibility of our knowing the nature and 
mode of the objective connection between causes and effects, and the 
philosophical legitimacy of our attempting to transcend, by means of 
the causal idea, the whole field of experience and to conclude to the 
existence of God and the immortality of the soul. It was particularly 
the anti-theological consequences of this doctrine which awakened a 
number of Scottish philosophers, headed by Thomas Reid, to a vigorous 
polemic against it, a polemic weak in its philosophical principle (the 
appeal to the common sense of men), but which led to numerous, and, 
in many cases, valuable investigations in empirical psychology and 
ethics; the doctrine of these Scotch philosophers was subsequently 
incorporated into the Eclecticism of Cousin and his school. In Ger- 
many it was chiefly the Skepticism of Hume which incited Immanuel 
Kant to the construction of his Critical philosophy. 


Hume's Treatise on Human Nature appeared in 3 vols., at London, 1739-40, also‘Lond., 1817; the same 
in German, translated by Ludw. Heinr. Jakob, Halle, 1790-91. His best-known philosophical work, Enquiry 
concerning Human Understanding, was first published at Lond., 1748; in German (translated by Sulzer), 
Hamb. and Leips., 1775, and (transl. by W. G. Tennemann), published with an essay on philosophical skepti- 
cism, by Karl Leonh. Reinhold, Jena, 1798; a new translation of the same, by J. H. von Kirchiann, consti- 
tutes Vol. 13 of the Philos. Bibliothek, Berlin, 1869. Under the title of Essays and Treatises on Several 
Subjects, Hume published together, in 1770, the Hssays Moral, Political, and Literary—which had first ap- 
peared in 1742—together with the Hnquiry concerning Human Understanding and the Essays entitled A 
Dissertation on the Passions, An Enquiry concerning the Principles of Morais (first publ. Lond., 1751), and 
The Natural History of Religion (first publ. Lond., 1755); this collection has been repeatedly reprinted. 
After Hume’s death appeared Dialogues concerning Natural Religion by David Hume, with the publication 
of which he had charged his friend Adam Smith; second edition, Lond., 1779; in German (by Schreiter), 
together with a Dialogue on Atheism by Ernst Platner. Leipsic, 1781. Mssays on Suicide and the Immortatity 
of the Soul, ascribed to the late David Hume, Lond., 1783; a new edition, Lond., 1789, Complete editions of 
his works have been published at Edinb., 1827, 1836, and Lond., 1856. Hume's Autobiography (written in 


. 1776) was published by Adam Smith, Lond., 1777; the same in Latin, 1787; of him treat J. H. Burton, Life 


and Correspondence of D. H,, Wdinb., 1846; Feuerlein, Humes Leben und Wirken, in Der Gedanke, Vols. 
IV. and Y., Berlin, 1863 and 1864; F. Papillon, David ume, précurseur ad Auguste Comte, Versailles, 1868. 


Born at Edinburgh on the 26th day of April, 1711, Hume lived from 1784 to 1737 in 
France. At Paris the supposed miracles, wrought particularly at the grave of the 
Abbé Paris, in the Cemetery of St. Medard, for the persecuted Jansenists, were then 
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exciting general interest, and gave occasion to disinterested thinkers for psychological 
investigations respecting the genesis of the belief in miracles. That this was true in 
Hume’s case is affirmed by himself in his essay on miracles. (Similarly the pretended 
miracles of animal magnetism incited David Friederich Strauss, while yet quite young, 

to psychological speculations.) During his sojourn in France Hume wrote his first. — 
philosophical work: A Treatise on Human Nature, being an Attempt to introduce the ~ 
Experimental Method of Reasoning into Moral Subjects, which work he published after 
his return to England at London, 1739-40. It received, however, little notice. A 
more favorable reception was given to the Hssays Moral, Political, and Literary, pub- 
lished at Edinburgh, in 1742. In the year 1746 Hume is said to have applied in vain 
for a professorship of moral philosophy at Edinburgh. Not long afterwards (1747) 
Hume accompanied General St. Clair, as secretary, on a military embassy to the 
Courts of Vienna and Turin; at Turin Hume revised his work on Human Nature and 
divided it into several separate treatises ; of these the most important is the Hnquiry 
concerning Human Understanding (London, 1748). In the year 1749 Hume journeyed | 
back to Scotland. In the year 1751 he published an Enquiry concerning the Principles — 
of Morals. His Political Discourses (Eidinb., 1752, 2d ed. ib., 1753) were received with 
much applause. A position as librarian, which he commenced to fill at Edinburgh in 
1752, and through which a mass of literary sources were made easily accessible to him, 
was the occasion of his writing the Wistory of England, the first volume of which ap- 
peared in 1754, the fifth in 1762. In the year 1755 appeared his Natural History of 
Religion, which drew upon him the enmity of many. Hume accompanied as secre- 
tary, in 1763, the Earl of Hertford on his embassy to Versailles for the conclusion of 
peace. At Paris Hume met with a brilliant reception. Returning to England (1766) he 
was accompanied by Rousseau, whose friend he had become; but he was soon re- 
warded with ingratitude by Rousseau, to whom the sense of dependence was intol- 
erable, and who thought himself injured by Hume, especially in certain public 
utterances which he erroneously ascribed to Hume. As Under-Secretary of State in 
the Foreign Office (at the head of which General Conway stood) Hume conductéd in 
1767-68 the diplomatic correspondence of England. From 1769 Hume lived in retire- 
ment at Edinburgh until his death, on the 25th of August, 1776. 

In his principal philosophical work, the Wnaguiry concerning Human Understanding, 
after announcing as his purpose, not a mere exhortation to virtue, but a thorough- 
going examination of the powers of man and of the limits of our knowledg ge—hence, 
not a merely popular, but a scientific philosophic investigation, in which, nevertheless, 
he proposes, as far as possible, to combine exactness with cleamess—Hume proceeds 
first to inquire into the origin of ideas. He distinguishes between impressions and - 
ideas or thoughts; under the former he understands the lively sensations which we 
have when we hear, see, feel, or love, hate, desire, will, and under the latter, the less 
lively ideas of memory or imagination, of which we become conscious when we reflect 
on any impression, The creative power of thought extends no further than to the 
faculty of combining, transposing, augmenting, or diminishing the material furnished 
by the senses and by experience. , All the materials of thought are given us through 
external or internal experience; only their combination is the work of the under-- 
standing or the will. All our ideas are copies of perceptions. The idea of God fur- 
nishes no exception to this rule; the mind obtains that idea by magnifying the human 
attributes of wisdom and goodness beyond all limits. The joining of different ideas | 
with each other depends on the three principles of association: similarity, union in — 
space and time, and cause and effect, 
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All subjects of human reason or inquiry can be divided into two classes: relations 
- of ideas, and facts. To the first class belong the propositions of geometry, arith- 
metic, and algebra, and, in general, all judgments the evidence of which is founded 
on intuition or demonstration. All propositions of this kind are discovered by the 
sole agency of the faculty of thought; they axe altogether independent of reality. 
Even though no circle or triangle existed in nature, the statements of geometry would 
still be true.* But propositions which relate to matters of objective fact have 
_ neither the same degree nor the same kind of evidence. The truth or falsity of such 
. Propositions is not demonstrable by ideas alone; for if it were so the supposition of 
the contrary must involve a contradiction, which is not the case. All reasoning about 
facts appears to be founded on the relation of cause and effect. It is presupposed 
that there is a causal connection between the present fact and that which is inferred 
from it, so that the one is the cause of the other, or both are co-ordinate effects of 
the same cause. If, therefore, we would obtain a satisfactory insight into the nature 
of the certainty of inferred facts, we must inquire in what manner we obtain the 
knowledge of cause and effect. 

We acquire, says Hume, the knowledge of the causal nexus in no case by @ priort 
inferences, but solely through experience, which shows us certain objects connected ac- 
cording toa constant rule. The effectis entirely different from the cause, and can, con- 
sequently, not be discovered in the idea of the latter, nor learned inferentially by the 

understanding without the aid of experience. A stone or piece of metal left in the 
air without support falls at once to the ground. This, experience teaches us» But 
ean we possibly discover by @ priori reasonings the least ground for supposing that the 
stone or metal might not as well move upwards as towards the centre of the earth? 
Still less, than the nature of the effect, can the understanding know @ priori the 
necessary invariable connection between cause and effect. It follows, hence, that the 
highest end of human knowledge consists in summing up the empirically discovered 
causes of natural phenomena, and arranging the multitude of particular effects under 
a few general causes. But our pains are lost if we attempt to ascertain the causes of 
these general causes. The ultimate grounds of things are utterly inaccessible to the 
curiosity and investivation of man. Elasticity, gravity, the cohesion of parts, and the 
communication of motion by impulsion, are probably the most general causes to which 
we can trace back the phenomena of nature; but even thus our ignorance of nature is 
only removed a few degrees further backwards. The like is true in reference to 
moral philosophy and the science of knowledge. Geometry, great as is her well-de- 
served renown in respect of the conclusiveness and rigor of her demonstrations, can 
’ yet not help us to the knowledge of the ultimate causes in nature; for her only use is 
’ in the discovery and application of natural laws; but these laws themselves must be 
known through experience. 


* This opinion of Hume is only an assertion; he has demonstrated nothing. It is tenable only on the 
extremely questionable hypothesis of the mere subjectivity of space, which hypothesis, indeed, Hume, by 
xbolishing the distinction made by Locke between primitive and secondary qualities, and, later and more 
decidedly, Kant adopted, but which is by no means necessarily true, and, even supposing it to be true, does 

~ not furnish a real explanation of apodictical knowledge. Pure geometry contains no proposition which 
affirms the existence of a circle or triangle in nature, but only propositions which, assuming the existence of 
the things denoted by the subjects of the propositions, affirm the necessary connection between those. sub- 
jects and the asserted predicates. But this connection is affirmed as an objective and real one, and not as 
merely existing between our ideas, whence, in applied geometry, every circle, triangie, cylinder, cone, etc., 
which can exist in the sphere of objective reality, is recognized as possessing the predicatcs demonstrated ia 
pure geometry. . : 
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When we perceive similar sensible qualities, we expect from them effects similar ta 
those we have already experienced as arising from them. But it may further be 
asked, on what this expectation is founded. Were it, by any means, supposable that 
the course of nature might change, and that the past would furnish no rule for the 
future, then all experience would be useless, and no more inferences could be drawn 
‘from it. The principle which determines all our expectations of similar effects is 
not any knowledge of the hidden force, through which the one thing brings another 
into being—for no such force can we observe, whether without or within us; but this 
principle is habit; the mind is led by habit, on the repetition of similar instances, to 
expect, with the appearance of the one event, the ordinary accompanying event, and 
to believe that it will really take place. This connection of events, which we feel in 
the mind, this habitual transition from one object to its customary accompaniment, is 


the sensation or impression from which we form the conception of a force or neces-_ 


sary connection. When successive phenomena are continually perceived to be con- 
nected, we fecl the accustomed connection of ideas, which feeling we transfer to the 
subjects of the perceived phenomena, just as, in general, we are wont to ascribe to 
external objects the sensations which are occasioned in us by them. * 

Hume’s philosophical significance is connected principally with his speculations con- 
cerning causality. His skepticism is founded on the assertion, that the causal idea, 
owing to its origin in habit, admits of use only within the field of experience: to rea- 
son from data given empirically to that which is transcendent (or lies beyond the 
* whole range of experience), like God and immortality, appears to Hume unlawful. To 


this is to be added that Hume, particularly in his earliest treatise, expresses an equally | 


negative judgment concerzing the idea of substance; the I, he argues, is a complex of 
ideas, for which we have no right to posit a single shakes or underlying substance. 
Hane’ s ethical principle is the feeling of the happiness and misery of man. The moral 
judgment is based on the satisfaction or disapprobation which an action excites in him 
who witnesses it. Owing to the natural sympathy of man for his fellows, an action 
performed in the interest of the common welfare calls forth approbation, and one of 
an opposite nature, disapprobation. 


* Correctly as Hume here describes the commencement of experimental reasoning in animals and men, 
no less signally has he failed to appreciate and explain the progress of the same, the cessation of the habit of 
naively objectifying the subjective current of ideas and the gradual rise of the mind to knowledge which is 
objectively true. The animal which walks into the snare, the mere practitioner who only follows a ron- 
tine, and in extraordinary cases falls into misfortune, through his adherence to his ordinary methods, 
furnish instances of that phenomenon, which is psychologically explained by Hume; but it is only supple- 
mentarily (in a note subsequently added), and then not without a certain degree of inconsistency, that Hume 
has attempted to show how those series of inferences are accomplished by which man is enabled to out-wit 
the animal, or the thinkersto avoid the errors of the mere practitioner. More comprehensive inductions may 
lead to more general principles, which furnish the major premises for deductive conclusions, w hereby the cor- 
rectness of the results of less comprehensive inductions are either confirmed and made certain, or disproved 5 
but in proportion as the expectations thus corrected are found in more and more universal agreement with reality, 
the conception of force, which arises from our reflecting on the sense of effort and on our willing power in 


general, and the conception of causality, reposing on that of foree, acquire objective validity, and the rules, 


which were not without exceptions, are transformed into laws valid without exception. Hume himself, when 
he says, ‘‘the factor, on which the effect depends, is often involved in the midst of extraneous and external 
circumstances ; the separation of them often requires great attention, exactness, and penetration,” ‘acknowl 
edges, although only by implication, the existence of an objective basis of the causalidea. Furthermore, habit 
itself stands within the sphere of the (psychical) causal nexus, and hence implies the objectivity of the causal 
relation. In order to vindicate for the idea of causality an objective validity, Kant pronounced it an @ priort 
conception, just as he conceived space and time as @ priori intuitions, whereby, however, the only objectivity 
which can with full propriety be so called (distinguished by Kant as the *‘transcendental” from the ‘empiri- 
cal”), is given up. See below, § 122. 


. 
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‘The Scottish philosophers, Thomas Reid (1710-96; Inquiry into the Human Mind 
on the Principles of Common Sense, London, 1763, ete.; On the Intdlectual Powers of 
Man, Edinb., 1785; On the Active nes of Man, Edinb., 1788—the two latter works 
éften Siaied idgother as LHssays on the Powers of the ‘Hunon Mind ; Works, ed. by 
Dugald Stewart, Edinb., 1804, ed. by Hamilton, 2b., 1827, ete.; ef. Reid and the Phi- 
 losophy of Common Sense, a paper written in 1847 by J. F. Ferrier and included in his 
_ Lectures ed. by Grant and Lushington, London, 1866, Vol. II., pp. 407-459), James 
Beattie (1735-1808; Lssay on the Nuture and Immutability of Truth in Opposition ta 
Sophistry and Scepticism, Edinb., 1770, etc.), and James Oswald (Appeal to Common 
Sense in behalf of Religion, Wdinb., 1766-72), were not able, by their recourse to the 
principle of ‘‘common sense,” truly to refute and vanquish Hume’s skeptical doctrine. 
Their doctrines, modified in a measure by independent psychological investigations, 
were taken up by later Scotch philosophers, such as Dugald Stewart (1753-1828; Hle- 
ments of the Philosophy of Human Mind, Bdinb., 1792-1827, etc., Lond., 1862, 1867 ; 
Outlines of Moral Philosophy, 1793 [with critical notes by J. McCosh, London, 1863], 

c.; Philos. Works, ed. by Hamilton, 10 vols., Edinb., 1854-58), Thom. Brown (1778- 
1820; to be distinguished from Peter Brown, Bishop of Cork, who died in 1735, and 
was a sensationalist in philosophy, but orthodox in theology ; Thom. Brown, Lectures 
on the Philos. of Human Mind, 1820, 19th ed., Lond., 1856; Lectures on Ethics, ib., 
1856), James Mackintosh (1764-1832; Dissertation on the Progress of Ethical Phitosophy, 
chiefly during the 17th and 18th Centuries, in the Eneyclop. Brit., also separately, Lond., 
1630, Edinb. , 1836 ; 34 ed., with preface by W. Whewell, London, 1863 [new ed., 1872] : 
the same in French by HU. Porct, Paris, 1834), and others. 


THIRD DIVISION OF MODERN PHILOSOPHY. 


PHILOSOPHY IN ITS MOST RECENT PERIOD, OR CRITICISM AND SPECULATION 
FROM THE TIME OF KANT. 


§ 120. The Third Division of the history of Modern Philosophy 
begins with Kant’s critique of human reason. The object of this 
critique is to establish by an examination of the origin, extent, and 
limits of human knowledge the distinction between phenomena—whose 
substance is given us through impressions on the senses, but whose 
form is a purely subjective product of the mind itself—and real things: 
or “ things-in-themselyes,” which exist out of relation to time, space, or 
causality. Its result, on the one hand, is to vindicate for empirical in- 
' yestigation complete independence i in the sphere of phenomena, while, 
on eh other hand, it recognizes as existing, in addition to the realm Ai 
objects of experience, a realm of freedom, open, according to Kant, 
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only to the moral consciousness, but, according to some ‘of his succes - 


sors, who expanded Kant’s principle of the autonomy of the mind, 
to ihe speculative reason also. In Kant’s doctrine of the world of 
phenomena, the subjective origin, which he assigns to the forms of 
knowledge, constitutes a (subjective-) idealistic element, while the as- 
sumption that the material of thought is given from without, is a 
realistic one. In his doctrine of te in themselves, the function 
ascribed to these things, of affecting our senses, is a realistic element, 
while the freedom cloned for hs is an idealistic one. The dualism 
of these idealistic and realistic elements, which are placed by Kant, 
without mediation, side by side, and which are by no means (not even 
in the Critique of the Judging Faculty) combined in perfect harmony, 
could not but occasion the attempt to build up, in a twofold manner, 
a consequent and in all parts harmonious system of the whole of phi- 
losophy, either, namely, by sacrificing the realistic postulates of Kant in 
favor of his idealistic teachings, or, conversely, by giving up, or, at 
least, very considerably modifying, the latter in favor of the former. 
The former alternative was chosen by Fichte, and the latter by Her- 
bart. J*ichte’s subjective idealism formed the point of departure for 
Schelling’s prevailingly objective idealism, and the latter served a 
similar purpose for Hegel’s absolute idealism. Others (among whom 
Schleiermacher may be numbered) sought to effect the harmonious 
union of the idealistic and realistic elements in a doctrine of Ideal- 
Realism. In the period embraced in this division, the relation of phi- 
losophy to positive investigation, both natural and historical, to poetry, 
to political conditions, and to religious life, and, in short, to the gen- 
eral development of human culture, changes with the varying force of 
the motives to philosophical development inherent in the changing 
state of philosophy itself ; in the first decades philosophy exerts a de- 
termining influence on these other sides of intellectual life, while in 
the subsequent period, when the general interest is less turned towards 
philosophy, philosophy experiences more their influence. 


The illustration and demonstration of these introductory statements can only be 
accomplished in the course of the following expositions; before the presentation.of the 
systems to which reference has been made, the attempt to furnish such illustration and 
demonstration would inyolve too great abstractness, and might easily lead to wrong 


judgments, Only to one thing may it here be allowed again to direct attention, namely, . 


to the fact that the innermost soul of the whole process of development in modern 
philosophy is not a mere immanent dialectic of speculative principles, but is rather the 
struggle between religious convictions, handed down from’ the past and deeply rooted 
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’ in the modern’ mind and heart, and the scientific results of modern investigations in 
the fields of nature and mind, together with the attempt to reconcile both. While 
Dogmatism had believed in tiie possibility of combining, in one complete system of 
philosophy, fundamental theological principles with the dactrines of natural science, 
while Empiricism had excluded the affirmations of religion from the field of science— 
whether with a view to asserting for them another province or to denying them alto- 
gether—and while Skepticism had doubted the possibility of solving the problems in 

question, Kant (who correctly grasped the vital point in the philosophical inquiries of 
the period immediately preceding his own) opened uy, by his Criticism, a new path, 
denying, as a result of his speculations concerning the limits of the knowledge attainable 
by human reason, the dogmatic postulate of attainable harmony, adopting the Empivri- 
cists’ limitation of scientific knowledge, but in an essentially altered sense (namely, by 
restricting such knowledge to the goheve cf phenomena alone), and at once appropriat- 
ing the results of Skepticism and (through his doctrine of a sphere of absolute reality, 
within which man could attain to moral certainty) overstepping them. The later de- 
velopments in philosophy were, in a certain sense, modified renewals of earlier systems, 
under the influence and, in part, on the ground of Kantism. 


Works especially relating to modern philosophy, beginning with Kant, are the following (with which are 

to be compared the parts treating of the same subject in the more general works cited above, Vol. I., § 4, 
and Vol. JI., §1): ; 

Karl Ludw. Michelet, Geschichte der letzten Systeme der Philosophie in Deutschland von Kant bis Hegel, 
2 Vols., Berlin, 1837-38, and Hntewichelungsgeschichte der neuesten deutschen Philosophie, Berlin, 1845. 

Heinr. Mor. Chalybiius, Histor, Entwicklung der speculativen Philosophie in Deutschland von Kant bis 
Hegel, Dresden, 1837, 5th ed., 1860. [Hnglish translation from 4th ed. by Alfred Tulk, London, 1854.—Tr.] 

Friedr. Karl Biedermann, Die deutsche Philosophie von Kant bis auf unsere Tage, Leipsic, 1842-43. 

A. Ott. Hégel et la philosophie allemande, ou exposé et examen critique des principaux systémes de la 
philosophie allemande depuis Kant, Paris, 1843. 

A. 8. Willm, Histoire de la philosophie atiemande depuis Kant jusqwa Hégel, Paris, 1846-49. 

L. Wocquier, Lssai sur le mouvement philosophique de PAllemagne depuis Hant jusqwa nos jours, 
Brussels, Ghent, and Leips., 1852. 

C. Fortlage, Genetische Geschichte der Philosophie seit Kant, Leipsic, 1852. 

H.-Ritter, Versuch zur Verstdndigung tiber die neueste deutsche Philosophie seit Kant, in the Aligem, 
Monatsschrift fiir Wiss. u. Litt., and also published separately, Brunswick, 1853. 

G. Weigelt, Zur Geschichte der neueren Philosophie, Hamburg, 1854-55. 

Carl Herm. Kirchner, Die speculativen Systeme seit Kant und die philosophische Aufgabe der Gegen- 
wart, Leipsic, 1860. 

A. Foucher de Careil, Hégel et Schopenhauer, études sur la philosophie allemande depuis Kant jusqwa 
nos jours, Paris, 1862. 

Ad. Drechsler, Charakteristik der philosophischen Systeme seit Kant, Dresden, 1863. 

O. Liebmann, Kant wnd die Epigonen, Stuttgart, 1865. 


§ 121. Immanuel Kant was born on the 22d day of April, 1724, at 
Konigsberg, in Eastern Prussia, where he died, February 12, 1804. 
He received his education and taught as a University- Professor in his 
native city. On Kant’s earliest philosophical opinions the philosophy 
of Wolff and the physics of Newton exerted a controlling influence ; 
it was only in a later period, beginning with 1769, that he developed 
~ the critical philosophy which is set Aa in his principal works. Of 
the works of Kant belonging to the period preceding the critical phi- 
-losophy, the most important is the General History of Nature and 
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Theory of the Heavens. His principal works of the critical period are 


the Critique of the Pure Feason, which was first published in 1781, 
and again, in revised form, in 1787, the Critique of the Practical 
Reason, published in 1788, and the Critique of the Fuculty of Sudg- 


ment, written in 1790. The DMetaphysical Principles of Natural Sci- 


ence (1786), the Religion within the Limits of the Mere Leeason (1793), 


and other smaller works contain the application of the principles of 


the critical philosophy to particular departments of philosophical 
inquiry. In investigation and teaching, as well as in his external life, 
Kant constantly gave evidence of strict conscientiousness and unre- 
mitting loyalty to duty. 


Works on Kant’s life and character are the following: Ludwig Ernst Borowski, Darstellung des Lebens 


und Charakters Kanis, Konigsberg, 1804 (a biography drawn up in 1792, then revised by Kant himself, com- . 


pleted and published by the author after Kant’s death, and containing much valuable information, especiaily 
on Kant’s family and early life), Reinhold Bernhard Jachmann, Immanuel Kant, in Briefen an einen 
Freund, Konigsberg, 1804 (a portraiture of Kant’s character, founded on knowledge acquired in personal 
intercourse with Kant in 1784-94, preceded by a biographical sketch), Ehregott Andreas Christoph Wasianski 
Kant in seinen letzten Lebensjahren, Konigsberg, 1804 (a faithful account of the gradual decay of Kant’s men- 
tal and bodily powers), Theodor Rink, Ansichten aus I. Kant’s Leben, Kinigsberg, 1805, F. Bouterwek, I. 
Kant, Hamburg, 1805, and others, especially Friedr. Wilh. Schubert, Imm. Kant’s Biographie, in Kant’s 
Werke, ed. by Rosenkranz and Schubert, Vol. XI., Part 2, Leipsic, 1842 (summing up what had been written 
before and adding toit much new matter), Further additions to the same subject have been made in Chr, 
Friedr. Reusch’s Mant wid seine Tischgenossen aus dem Nachlass des jitngsten derselben (printed separately, 
from the Neue Preuss. Provinzialbl., Vol. VI., Nos. 4 and 5, Kénigsberg, 1848), and in Hantiana, Beitrdge 
zu Imm. Kant's Leben und Schriften, ed. by Rud. Reicke (from the W. Pr. Provinziai-Blditer), Kénigsberg, 
1860 ; the latter work contains a discourse on Kant delivered by Professor Wald, Councillor of the Consistory, 
in the year 1804, together with the notices on which the same was based, and also, in particular, many valu- 
able remarks by Professor Kraus, the intimate friend of Kant, as also a few addenda to Kant’s writings. 
From these sources the later writers of Kant’s life (among whom Kuno Fischer—author of Aunt’s Leben und 
die Grundlagen seiner Lehre, drei Vorirdge, Mannheim, 1860, also Gesch. der neweren Ph., Vol. I11., Mann- 
heim and Heidelberg, 1860, pp. 42-110, 2d ed. éb., 1869—deserves distinguished mention) have drawn. 

Two complete editions of Kant’s works have been published: Zmunanwel Kunt’s Werke, edited by G, 
Hartenstein, 10 vols., Leipsic (Modes and Baumann), 1858-39, and 7. Hants sdimumbtliche Werke, edited by 
Karl Rosenkranz and Friedr. Wilh. Schubert, Leipsic (Leop. Voss), 1838-42, in 12 volumes, the last of which 
contains the ‘‘ History of the Kantian Philosophy,” by K. Rosenkranz. Hartenstein’s edition is in part the 
more accurate one; the edition of Ros. and Sch. is more elegant and richer in material and in suggestive 
remarks. The general arrangement in both is systematic. In H.’s edition the logical and metaphy- 
sical works are followed first by the works on the practical reason and the faculty of judgment, and these by 
the works on natural philosophy, while in Ros. and Schu., the order is: Logic (including Metaphysics), Natu- 
ral Philosophy, and Philosophy. of Mind. ‘The latter arrangement is better adapted for easy over-sight; but 
far preferable is the chronological arrangement of the whole (excepting only the letters, and, possibly, a few 
minor works), which gives the reader a view of Kant’s philosophical development. This arrangement is 
adopted in Hartenstein’s new edition ‘of Kant’s works: J. Hant’s sdimmtliche Werke, in chronol. Reihen- 
folge, 8 vols., Leips. (Leop. Voss), 1867-68. 

[Kant's Essays and Treatises, 2 vols., London, 1798. Contents of Vol. I.: (1) An Answer to the Ques- 
tion, What is Enlightening? (2) The Groundwork of the Metaphysics of Morais. (8) The Faise Subtiity of 
the four Syllogistic Figures Bvincea. (4) On the Popular Saying, ** That may be truein Theory, but does not 
hold good in the Praxis.” (5) The Injustice of Counterfeiting Books. (6) Bternal Peace, (7) The Conjectural 
Beginning of the History of Mankind. (8) An Inquiry concerning the Perspicuity of the Principles of 
Natural Theology and of Morais. (9) What means ** To orient one’s self in thinking?” (10) An Idea of 
an Universal History in a Cosmopolitical View. Contents of Vol. II. : (1) Observations on the Iceling of 
the Beautiful and Sublime. (2) Something on the Infiuence of the Moon on the Temperature of the Air. (8 
History and Physiography oj the most Remarkable Cases of the Larthquake, which, towards the end of 1785, 


cncitaaain 


* 
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; shook a Great Part of the Garth. (4) On the Volcanoes in the Moon. (5) Of a Gentle Tone lately assumed in 
Philosophy. (b) On the Failure of ali the Philos. Essays mm the Théodicée. (7) The only possible Argument 
_ Sor the Demonstration of the Existence of God. (8) Iteligion within the Sphere of Naked Reason. (9) The 
__ End of All Things. 

“ Metaphysical Works of the celebrated Immanuel Kant, translated from the German, with a Sketch of 
his Life and Writings, by John Richardson, many years a student of the Kantian Philosophy. Containang : 
1. Logic. 2. Prolegomena to Future Metaphysics, 3. Inquiry into the Proofs for the Bwistence of Goa, 
and into the Theodicy.” London, 1836. No. 3, in the contents of this volume, is a conglomerate of ‘extracts 
from various writings of Kant’s, although the fact of its being such a conglomerate is not indicated by the 
translator. His proceeding in this matter is in so far uncritical and unfair, as he combines with extracts from 
‘Kant’s Critique other extracts from a work (On the Only Possible Proof for the Hxistence of God) belonging 
to the pre-critical period in Kant’s philos. @evelopment. 

Theory of Revigion, transl. by J. W. Semple, 1838. Kant’s ‘“‘ Critick of Pure Reason, transtated” and 
“aptth notes and erplanation of terms by Francis Heywood,” London : Pickering, 1st ed., 1838, 2d ed,, 1848. 
By the same author: “ An Anaizsis of Mant’s Critick,” etc., tb., 1844. Critique of Pure Reason, translated 
by M. D. Meiklejohn, London; Bohn, 1855. 

Other English translations of Kant’s works, and works in inglish on Kant, are mentioned by the author 
at the end of this, and in the literature of the following paragraph.—7/’.] 


Pi ee 


The Cant family is of Scotch descent. Johann Georg Cant followed at Kénigs- 
berg the saddler’s trade. The fourth child by his marriage with Anna Regina Reuter 
was Immanuel, who was born on the 22d of April, 1724, and who, in order to prevent 
the mispronunciation of his name as Zant [Anglicé: Tsant], wrote it Kant. One of 
his brothers, Johann Heinrich (1735-1800), became a theologian; of three sisters, the 
youngest survived her brother Immanuel. Six other children died while young. 
_ Kant received a strict religious education, in the spirit of the then widely-extended 
Pietism, whose principal light was Franz Albert Schulz (died 1763). Schulz became, 
in 1731, pastor of the Altstadt Church and Consistorial Councillor, and in 1732 also 
an Ordinary Professor of Theology at the University, and in 1783 Director of the 
Collegium Fridericianum. From Easter in 1782 till Michaelmas in 1740, Kant studied 
at the Collegium Fridericianum in preparation for the University. Among his teach- 
ers Kant prized especially (in addition to Fr. Alb. Schulz) Joh. Friedr. Heydenreich, 
the instructor in Latin; among his school-fellows, the most noteworthy was David 
Ruhnken (who left -the Gymnasium at Easter, in 1741), subsequently Professor of 
Philology at Leyden, who says in a letter to Kant, dated March 10, 1771, speaking of 
the time when they were at the Gymnasium: fte‘rica illu quidem, sed utili nec pant- 
tenda fanaticorum disciplina continebamur, end adds, that even then all cherished the 
greatest expectations concerning Kant. Kant was at this time especially devoted to 
the Roman classics, which he read with zeal, and was able to express himself well in 
Latin. At the University of Kiénigsberg, which he entered at Michaelmas in 1740, 
Kant studied philosophy, mathematics, and theology. He heard with special interest 
the lectures of Martin Knutzen, Professor Extraordinarius, on mathematics and’ phi- 
losophy, and familiarized himself particularly with the ideas of Newton; he heard also 
lectures on physics by Professor Teske, and philosophical lectures by other professors 
(who, however, acquired but little influence over him), and lectures on dogmatics by 
Franz Albert Schulz, who found means to com bine the philosophy of Wolff with his 
own pietistic convictions. After the completion of his studies at the University, Kant 
filled, in the years 1746-55, positions as private tutor, first in the family of Andersch, a 
reformed pastor, near Gumbinnen, then in the family of Yon Hilsen, the proprictor of 
a manor at Arensdorf near Mohrungen, and finally in the family of Count Kayserling 
at Rautenberg. He then qualified himself by the ustial disputation to lecture at the 
University of Kénigsberg, and opened with the winter semester of 1755 his lectures on 
mathematics and physics, logic, metaphysics, morals, and philosophical cneyclopadia ; 
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he commenced also, in 1757, to lecture on physical geography, and in 1760 on natural 
theology and anthropology. In April, 1756, he sought to obtain the position of pro- 
fessor extraordinarius of mathematics and pinion pioe a position made vacant by the 
early death of Knutzen; but his application was unsuccessful, because the government 
had resolved to discontinue the extraordinary professorships—a resolution which, 


conceived in view of impending war, effected what were in comparison extremely — 


trifling savings by means of unrespecting severity toward unprovided teachers. The 


ordinary professorship of logic and metaphysics, which became vacant in the year. 


1758, was given by the Russian Governor then in office to Buck, a Docent of mathe- 
matics and philosophy, of longer standing than Kant; it was not till twelve years later 
—in 1770—that Kant was advanced to the same position, while Buck received the 
ordinary professorship of mathematics. In 1766 a position was given to the ‘‘ talented, 
and, by his learned works, distinguished Magister Kant,” as Sub-Librarian in the 
library of the Royal Castle, with a salary of 62 thalers, which position he relinquished 
in 1772. A call to Halle and other offers of positions were rejected by Kant. He 


taught until the autumn of 1797, when the increasing infirmities of age led him to 


give up lecturing. As an académical instructor he sought rather to excite his auditors 


to think for themselves, than to communicate to them results; his lectures were an. 


expression of the processes of his own thinking. Kant’s hearers prized him for his 
recommendation of ‘‘ simplicity in thought and naturalness in life,” and because he 
himself practised upon his own recommendations (see Reinhold Lenz, in a poem ad- 
dressed to Kant on the occasion of his entering upon his professorial duties, Aug. 21st, 
1770, communicated by Reicke in the Altpr. Monatsschr., iv. 7, 1867). 

Kant took a lively interest in the political events of his time; his opinions were 
those of a consistent liberalist. He sympathized with the Americans in their War of 
Independence, and with the French in their Revolution, which promised to realize the 
idea of political freedom, just as, in his theory of education, he approved the principles 
of Rousseau. Says Kant (in the Posthumous Fragments, Werke, Vol. XI., Part 1, p. 
258 seq.) : ‘‘ Nothing can be more terrible than that the actions of one man should be 
subject to the will of another. Hence no dread can be more natural than that of servi- 
tude. For a similar reason the child cries and becomes exasperated when he is called 
to do that which others will that he shall do, without having tried to enlist his sympa- 
thies for the work, and he desires only that he may soon be a man, that he may do as 


he likes.” —‘‘ Even with us, every man is held contemptible who occupies a very subor- __ 


dinate position.”—To treat every man as an end in himself, not as a mere means, is a 
fundamental requirement of the Kantian ethics. But Kant desired human independence 
essentially in the interest of self-determination according to the spirit of the moral law. 
Cf. Schubert, Kant und seine Stellung eur Politik, in Raumer’s Hist. Taschenbuch, 1838, 
p. 575 seq., where in particular the great power of the conservative, monarchical spirit 
in Kant, in spite of all his liberalism, is demonstrated. 

Characteristic of Kant’s spirit is the following confession in a letter to Moses Men- 
delssohn, dated April 8, 1766; ‘‘ Whatever faults there may be, which the most stead- 
fast resolution is impotent at all times fully to avoid, Iam sure that I shall never become 
inconstant and guilty of changing my appearances with each change in the world around 
me, after having learned through the greatest part of my life to do without and to 
despise the most of those things which usually corrupt the character ; and therefore the 
loss of that self-approval, which springs from the consciousness of an unfeigned spirit, 
would be the greatest evil that could possibly—but surely never will—befall me, I 
think, indeed, many things, with the clearest possible conviction of their truth, which I 
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shall never have the courage to say ; but never shall I say anything which I.do not 
think.” 

Intimate friendship bound Kant to the Englishman Green (died 1784), who resem- 
bled him in love of independence and in conscientious punctuality ; and to Motherby, a 
merchant, Ruffman, a bank-director, and Wobser, the head-ranger at Moditten (near 
Konigsberg), in whose house he occasionally passed his vacations, and where, in par- 
ticular, he wrote his ‘‘ Observations concerning the Beautiful and the Sublime.” Kant 
was also a friend of Hippel and Hamann. Of his colleagues, John Schultz, court- 
preacher and Professor of Mathematics, who was the first to adopt and expound his 
doctrine, and Kraus, Professor of the Science of Finance, were his particular friends, 
The widest circle of venerators and friends surrounded Kant in his old age, when he 
was honored as the head of the widely-extending critical school; he was most immo- 
derately praised by those to whom the new philosophy became a kind of new religion 
(by Baggesen, for example, who regarded Kant as a second Messiah). 

Baron Von Zedlitz, who was Minister of Ecclesiastical Affairs under Frederick the 
Great, and retained the same office under the next king until 1788, held Kant in high 
estimation, and under the ministry of Willner he enjoyed also at first the favor of the 
. government. But when he purposed to publish the papers which together make up the 
‘* Religion within the Limits of the mere Reason,” he came into conflict with the cen- 
sorship, which was to be exercised on the basis of the religious edict making the sym- 
bolic writings of the Lutheran and Reformed Churches an obligatory guide in doctrine. 
For the first of those papers: ‘‘On Radical Evil,” in which Kant develops that side of 
his religious philosophy which harmonizes substantially with Pietism, the Jmprimatur 
was allowed, although only with the observation, ‘‘ that it might be printed, since only 
deep-thinking scholars read the writings of Kant.” It appeared in April, 1792, in the 
“* Berliner Monatsschrift.” But for the second paper: ‘‘On the Contest between the 
Good and Evil Principles for the Control of Man,” the right to print was denied by the 
College of Censors at Berlin. Kant’s only alternative was to submit his work to a 
theological Faculty. The theological Faculty of his native city permitted its publica- 
tion, and the ‘‘ Religion innerhalb der Grenzen der blossen Vernunft” was published at 
Easter, in 1793, by Nicolovius, at Kénigsberg, and a second edition was published in 
1794. But in order to cut off this alternative for Kant in the: future, his opponents 
procured a royal cabinet order (dated Oct. 1st, 1794), in which Kant was charged with 
‘¢ distorting and degrading many of the chief and fundamental doctrines of Holy Scrip- 
ture and of Christianity,” and was required to make use of his reputation and his talents 
for the furtherance of the ‘* paternal intention of the sovereign.” All of the theological 
and philosophical instructors at the University of Kénigsberg were also bound, over 
their signatures, not to lecture on Kant’s ‘‘ Religion within the Limits of the mere 
Reason.” Kant held (as is shown. by a fragment in his Remains, see Schubert, XI., 2, 
p. 188) that to recant or deny his convictions would be despicable, but that silence, as 
the case then stood, was his duty as a subject ; all which one said must be true, but it 
was not necessary to say openly all that is true; he announced, therefore, in his letter 
of defence, his readiness, ‘‘as his Majesty’s most loyal subject,” thenceforth to abstain 
from all public discourses on religion from the chair or in writings. Since Kant’s only 
motive for silence lay in his duty as a subject to King Frederick William II., he found ~ 
himself, after the death of this king, again possessing the right to express himself pub- 
licly. In Der Streit der Facultéten [The Conflict of the Faculties] he defended the 
right of philosophers to complete freedom of thought and expression, so long as they 
remain on their own ground and do not intermeddle with biblical theology as such, and 
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gave yent to his disgust at a despotism which sought by compulsory laws to procure 
respect for that which could only be truly respected when respected freely. Yet Kant 
was unable to resume his lectures on religious philosophy ; his bodily and mental force 
was broken. He succumbed to a weakness of old age, which, gradually increasing, 
deprived him in his last months of memory and the power of thought, while his doc- 
trine was celebrating brilliant triumphs at most of the German Universities. The 
development and violation of his philosophical principle by Fichte, in his ‘‘ Wissen- 
schaftslchre,” were disapproved by Kant, whose counter-declaration was nevertheless 
unable to check the progress of philosophical speculation in the direction of idealism. 
Kant’s writings are the following: I. Works belonging to the time preceding the 
critical period, 7. ¢., to Kant’s first or genetic period, in which he occupied, in the 
main, the ground of the Leibnitzo-Wolfiian Dogmatism, although in detail he, in 
many cases, and especially through the infiuence of Newton’s and buler’s conceptions, 
passed beyond this stand-point and approached more toward Empiricism and Skepti- 
cism, and so indirectly toward his later critical philosophy : Gedunken von der wahren 
Schiteung der tebendigen Krifte und Beurtheilung der Bewetse, deren sich Leibnite und 
andere Mechaniker in dieser Streitsache bedient haben, Konigsbere, 1747 (not 1746, the 
date given on the title-page; the dedication is dated.April 22d, i747). The question, 
whether the force of a body in motion is to be measured (with Leibnitz and others) by 
the product of the mass and the square of the velecity (mvy’) or (with Descartes, Huler, 
‘and others) by the product of the mass and the simple velocity (my), is here termed by 
Kant the source of one of the greatest schisms existing among the geomeiricians of 
Europe, and he expresses the hope that he may be able to contribute to its composi- 
tion. He advances against the Leibnitzian view, then prevalent in Germany, several 
objections which tend in favor of the Cartesian, but admits, nevertheless, the former 
with a certain limitation. Kant divides, namely (§§ 15, 23, 118, 119), all motions into 
two classes, the one class including motions supposed to persist in the body to which 
they are communicated and to continue 7 infinitum, unless opposed by some obstacle, 
the other consisting of motions which cease, though opposed by nothing, as soon as 
the external force, hy which they were produced, ceases to operate. (This ‘‘ division,” 
indeed, like many things in this earliest production, is completely erroneous.) Kant 
affirms that the Leibnitzian principle applies to the former class, and the Cartesian to 
the latter. If the conception of force be regarded, as is now customary, as merely 
an accessory conception, the controversy itself can no longer exist, since then only the 
determination of what are the phenomena of motion and their laws is directly of ob- 


jective importance, while the definition of force becomes a question of methodical con-. 


venience, If by force is meant a cause proportionate to the quantity of the motion of 
a body, the Cartesian principle of course applies; but if the power of the body in mo- 
tion to produce certain special effects, ¢. g., to overcome a continuous and uniform 
resistance, {s what is meant by force, the Leibnitzian formula is applicable, according 
to which, the ‘‘ work” performed by the ‘‘ force” is equal to the difference of the 
products of half the mass multiplied by the squares of the velocity at the commence- 
ment and at the end of the motion, (At the present time, as is known, mv is used to 
designate the ‘‘ quantity of motion,” and my? the ‘living force.” In the case of a 
body falling freely, the final velocity after n seconds = 2 ng, and the distance traversed 
in n seconds = n’g. One-half of the product of the mass by the square of the velocity = 
+ mv’ = dm. 4n’g° = 2 m n’g* = 2 gm. n’g, or the product of the ‘‘ moving force” (2 gm) 
by the distance (n’g), The heights to which bodies rise when thrown upwards. vary, 
therefore, as the squares of their initial velocities, and in like manner, generally, the 
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“work” performed by a moving body is measured by half the product of the mass into 
the square of the velocity.) D’Alembert showed, as early as 1743, that analytical me- 


: 4 chanics can leave the disputed question one side, since it is only a dispute about words. 
- From the present stand-point of science, B. W. H. Lexis (among others) expresses the 


following judgment in his De gencralibus motus legibus (diss. inaug.), Bonn, 1859: 


_ * Nostro tempore miramur quod tot virt docti non viderint totam disceptationem verti circa 


merum verbum ‘vis, quod ab aliis alio sensu adhibebatur.—Kantius, gravibus quidem 
erroribus laborans, tamen multis locis, ex. gr. $3 88 ct 89 (in which Kant treats of the 


_ greater facility with which faults in demonstration are discovered after a previous 


weighing of the demonstrative force of the arguments) profundiorem re ostendit per- 
spicientiam.” Yet at the bottom of the discussions lay concealed by the contest of 
words the problem, how to combine the principle of the equality of cause and effect 
with facts. Cf. G. Reuschle, in the Deutsche | te-teljuhrsschrift for AprilJune, 1868, 
pp. 58-55. A characteristic affirmation is made by Kant in § 19, that metaphysics, 
like many other sciences, had only reached the threshold of well-grounded knowledge. 

Untersuchung der Frage, ob die Hrde in threr Umdrehung um die Achse cinige Verin- 
derungen scit den ersten Zeiten thres Ursprungs ertitten habe, in the Konigsberger 


3 Nachrichten, 1754. Kant proposes to investigate this question [whether the time of 


i 


) 


the earth’s daily rotation has changed] not historically, but only physically ; he finds in 
the ebb and flow of the tides a cause of constant retardation. Cf. Reuschle, as above 
cited, pp. 74-82. 
~ Die Frage, ob die Hrde veralte, physikalisch erwogen, ib , 1754. Kant does not de- 
cide, but only examines this question [whether the earth is wearing out], criticising 
* various arguments for the affirmative. Cf. Reuschle, 7., pp. 65-6. 

Allgemeine Naturgeschichte und Theorie des Himmels [General History of Nature and 
Theory of the Heavens], Koinigsberg and Leipsic, 1755. This work appeared anony- 
mously. It is dedicated to Frederick II. The fundamental philosophical idea of the 
work is the compatibility of a mechanical explanation of nature, which, without arbi- 
trary limitations, seeks in all cases a natural cause in place of all other causes, with a 
teleology which views all nature as depending on God. Kant, therefore, sees elements 
of truth in the opposed doctrines. That the forces of nature themselves work intelli- 
gently, bears witness to the existence of an intelligent author of nature. Matter is 
subject to certain laws, left to which alone she must necessarily bring -forth combina- 
tions of beauty. But this very fact compels the assumption that God exists. Yor how 
were it possible that things of various natures in combination with each other should 


strive to effect such exquisite accords and beauties, unless they owned a common origin 


‘in an infinite mind, in which the essential qualities of all things were wiscly planned ? 
If their natures were determined by an intrinsic necessity, independently of each other, 
they would not, as a result of their natural tendencies, adjust the nselves to each other, 
exactly as a reflecting, prudent. choice would combine them. Since God works through 
the laws implanted in matter itself, the immediate cause of every result is to be sought 
in the forces of nature themselves. The original centrifugal motion which, together 
with gravitation, determines the’ course of the planets, is also to be explained by the 
agency of natural forces. It originated when-the matter of the sun and planets, 
which was at first an extended, vaporous mass, began to shape itself into balls, the 
collision of the masses causing side motions. The genesis and stability of the system 
of fixed stars are to be conceivel according to the analogy of the genesis and stability 
of the planetary system. (With Kant’s theory of the stability of the system of fixed 
stars agrees, in its most essential features, the result of Herschel’s investigations, 
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and with his theory of their origin, the theory of Laplace; but what with Kant was 
but a general conjecture, rests with Herschel on an experimental basis, and the theory 
of Laplace differs from that of Kant by the assumption of a gradual separation of the 
planetary masses from the revolving mass of the sun, and by its more rigid mathe- 
matical demonstrations. The questions raised by Newton, how the different nature of 
the paths of the planets and comets was to be explained, and why the fixed stars do_ 
not collide with each other, find their answers in the theory of Kant and Laplace, who 
also attempt to explain genetically, by natural law, the tangential motion which Newton 
ascribed to the direct agency of God [a God standing, as it were, outside and simply 
giving the world a push—in the language of Goethe, in Faust} ). Kant holds that 
most of the planets are inhabited, and that the snieepeesate of the planets farthest from 
the sun are the most perfect. Who knows, asks Kant, that Jupiter’s satellites may not 
"pe intended to give us light at some future time? (Cf. Ueberweg, Ueber Kant’s Allg. 
Naturg., ete., in the Altpreuss, Monatsschrift, Vol. II., No. 4, Konigsberg, 1865, pp. 
339-353, H. Hay, Ucber Kant’s Kosmogonie, ib., Vol. III., No. 4, 1866, pp. 312-822, and 
Reuschle, as above cited, pp. 82-102.) . 

Meditationum quarundam de igne succincta delineatio, the Dissertation which accom- 
panied Kant’s application for the doctorate of philoscphy, submitted to the philos. 
faculty at Kénigsberg in 1755, and first published by Schubert from Kant’s original 
MS., in the Werke, V., pp. 233-254, Leipz., 1839. The material elements do not 
attract each other by immediate contact, but through the medium of an interjacent 
elastic matter, which is identical with the matter of heat and light; light, as well as 
heat, is not an efflux of material parts from luminous bodies, but—according to the 
theory then newly confirmed by Buler’ s authority—a propagation of vibratory motion 
in the all-pervading ether. Flame is ‘‘ vapor zgnitus.” (A judgment of the particular 
propositions of this dissertation from the present stand-point of physics and chemistry, © 
is given by Gustav Werther, Altpreuss. Monatsschrift, K-nigsberg, 1866, pp. 441-447; 
ef. Reuschle, as above cited, pp. 55-56.) 

Principiorum primorum cognitionts metaphysice nova dilucidatio, Kant’s habilitation 
essay, Kcnigsberg, 1755. Kant develops substantially only the Leibnitzian principles, 
although with certain noticeable modifications. Not the principle of contradiction, but | 
that of identity is recognized by him as the absolutely first principle. The principle of | 
identity, he says, includes the two propositions: ‘‘ whatever is, is” (guwidquid est, est), | 
as the principle of affirmative truths, and ‘‘ whatever is not, is not” (quidquid non est, 
non est), as the principle of negative truths. Of the principle of determining reason 
(ratio determinans, for which expression Kant objects to the substitution of ratio suffi- 
ciens) two forms are distinguished by Kant, their difference being indicated by the ex- 
pressions 7atto cwr or antecedenter determinans, for the one, and ratio quod or conse- 
quenter determinans, for the other; the former he identifies with the ratio essendi vel 
fiend, the latter with the ratio cognoscendi (which is inexact, in so far as the case of a 
knowledge of effects derived from the knowledge of their objective causes is either left 
unnoticed, or is confounded [in the ratio fiendi] with the case of the development of 
effects from such causes). Kant defends the principle of determining reason against 
the attacks which Crusius especially had directed against it, and in particular against 
the objection that it destroys human freedom, defining (in accordance with the spirit 
of Leibnitz’s doctrine) as follows: Spontaneitas est actio a principio interno profecta ; 
quando hee representationt optimi conformiter determinatur, dicitur libertas (which 
definition Kant himself subsequently rejected). From the principle of determining 
reason Kant deduces a number of corollaries, the most important of which is: guantitas 
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realitatis absolute in mundo naturaliter non mutatur nec augescendo nec decrescendo, a 
proposition which Kant treats as true of spiritual forces, except when God directly 


interferes, Kant rejects the principiwm identitatis indiscernibilium, according to which 


there exist no two things perfectly alike in the universe, but deduces from the princi- 
ple of determining reason two other general principles: (1) the principle of succession, 
that all change depends on the combination of substances with each other (a principle 
subsequently carried out by Herbart; both Kant and H. conclude, on the authority of 
this principle, from the variation in our ideas to the real presence of external objects) ; 
(2) the principle of co-existence: the real combination of finite substances with each 
other depends only on the union in which the common ground of their existence, the 
divine intellect, thinks and maintains them (a proposition in which Kant approaches 
towards the Leibnitzian doctrine of pre-established harmony, without, nevertheless, as- 
senting to it; still less does he approve the theory of Occasionalism ; it is rather true, 
he here teaches, that God has established a real ‘‘ universal action of spirits on bodies 
and of bodies on spirits,” not a mere consensus, but a real dependentia; on the other 
hand, Kant distinguishes carefully this ‘ systema wniversalis substantiarum commercit,” 
thus established, from the mere énflueus physicus of efficient causes). 

Metaphysice cum geometria juncte usus in philosophia naturati, eujus specimen T. 
continet monadologiam physicam, Konigsherg, 1756, a dissertation defended by Kant, as 
an applicant for an extraordinary professorship (which, however, he failed to secure 
for the reason given above). In the place of the punctual monads of Leibnitz, Kant 
assumes the existence of material elements, which are extended and yet simple, 
because not consisting of a plurality of substances, and thus (going back to the theory 
of Giordano Bruno, which, however, he seems not to have known historically) brings 
the monadic nearer to the atomistic doctrine. But his teaching is essentially distin- 
guished from atomism by the doctrine, which he maintains, of a dynamic occupation 
of space by the force of repulsion (which may decrease, in passing from its centre, in 
proportion to the cube of the distance) and the force of attraction (which decreases in 
proportion to the square of the distance) ; there, where the effects of both are equal, 
is the limit of the body in which they inhere. Quodlibet corporis eementium simplex s, 
monas non solim est in spatio, sed et implet spatium, salva nihilo minus tpsius simplicitate, 
Monas spatiohm presentia sue definit non pluralitate partium suarum substantialium, 
sed sphera activitatis, qua externas utringue sibt presentes arcet ab ulteriori ad se invicem 
appropinquatione. Adest alia pariter insita attractionis vis cum impenetrabilitate con- 
junctim limitem definiens extensionis. Kant concludes from these premises, among 
other things, that the elements of material bodies, as such, are perfectly elastic, since 
any more powerful force, which may be opposed to the force of repulsion, although it 
may and must limit the effects of the latter, can never neutralize or destroy them. 
Kant’s argument that the force of attraction on every point must diminish in propor- 
tion as the spherical surface, over which it is extended, is removed from the centre 
and consequently enlarged, belongs originally to Newton’s contemporary, Halley, who 
lived from 1636 to 1724. Whether Kant received it directly or indirectly from him, or 
discovered it anew himself, is uncertain. 

Von den Ursachen der Erderschiitterungen bei Gelegenhett des Ungliicks, welches die 
westl. Linder von Buropa gegen das Ende des vorigen Jahres (1755) betroffen hat, in the 
Kinigsb. Nachrichten, 1756. Geschichte und Naturbeschreibung des Hrdbebens tm Jahr 
1755, Kénigsberg, 1756. [History and Phystography of the most Remarkable Cases of 
the Earthquake which towards the end of 1755 shook a Great Part of the arth, 
translated in K.’s Hssays and Treatises, II, (3), London, 1798; see above, p. 188.—7Z7.] 
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Betrachtung der seit einiger Zeit wahrgenommenen Erderschiitterungen, in the Kinigsd. 
Nachrichten, 1756, Nrs. 15 und 16. Short compositions, relating to questions in natural 
science, and nearly related to the ‘Alig. Nuturgesch. u. Theorie des Hummels.” -(The 
reports, on which Kant relied in writing of the earthquake at Lisbon in 1755, are held by ~ 
Otto Volger, in his ‘“ Untersuchungen tiber die Phinomene der Hrdbeben in der Schweiz ; 
Gotha, 1857-58, to be very inexact. Compare, however, Reuschle, in the Review | 
already cited, pp. 66 seq.) 

Neue Anmerkungen zur Erliuterung der Theorie der Winde, Kinigsb., 1756, Kant’s 
‘‘programme” for his lectures in the summer of 1756. In this composition [on the 
Theory of Winds]Kant independently propounded the correct theory of periodical winds. 
(Of the fact that Hadley had partially preceded him in his theory, Kant appears to have 
known nothing. Hadley explains, however, only the winds ef the Tropics, while Kant 
includes in his explanation the westerly winds outside the Tropics, which he attributes 
to the descent of the upper current from the equator toward the Poles. Cf. Dove’s 
Meteorolog. Untersuchungen, and, with special reference to Kant, Reuschle, p. 68 seq.). 
Kant thus laid the true foundation for the explanation of numerous meteorological 
phenomena. At the end of this ‘‘ programme” Kant says that he intends, in his expo- 
sition of natural science, to follow Eberhard’s hand-book: “‘ First Principles of Natural 
Science,” to furnish instruction in mathematics, to commence the system of philosophy — 
with an elucidation of Meyer's doctrine of reason, and to expound metaphysics follow- 
ing Baumgarten’s hand-book, which he terms ‘‘ the most useful and thorough of all 
' works of its kind,” and whose ‘‘ obscurity” he hopes to remove ‘‘ by the carefulness of 
his presentation and by full explanations of the text.” 

intwurf und Ankiindigung eines Collegti iiber die physische Geographienebst Betrach- 
tung aber die Frage, 0b. die Westwinde in unseren Gegenden darum feucht sind, weil sie 
tiber ein grosses Meer streichen (published,—according to Hartenstein, 1st ed., Vol. IX., 
Pref., p. vii.,—in 1757, and not first in 1765). A continuation of the investigations of — 
the years 1755 and 1756. The question respecting the westerly winds [whether they 
are moist in the region of Kinigsberg, from having passed over a large sea] is answered 
in the negative; but the complete, positive solution of the phenomenon is not given, 
because the influence of temperature on the capacity of the air for vapor is not taken 
into consideration. 

Neuer Lehrbegrif der Bewegung und Ruhe [on Motion and Rest], Ksnigsberg, 1758. 
Kant shows the relativity of all motion, explains by it the equality of action and reac- 
_tion in the case of colliding bodies, and gives the true interpretation of phenomena 
commonly ascribed to a ‘‘ vis tnertia.” ; 

Versuch einiger Betrachiungen idber den Optimismus, Ksnigsberg, 1759. Kant ap- 
proves here of the doctrine of optimism, being convinced that God cannot but choose 
what is best; he holds that the existing universe is the best possible one, and that all 
its parts are good in view of the whole. His later critical philosophy denied the legiti- 
macy of this kind of argumentation, and emphasized rather the personal freedom of 
the individual than the unity of the whole to which he belongs. 

Gedanken bet dem Ableden des Stud. von Munk, Trostschreiben an seine Mutter, 
Kénigsberg, 1760. A pamphlet in memoriam. 

Die falsche Spitefindigkeit der vier syllogistischen Figuren, Ksnigsberg, 1762. [Trans- 
lated in Wssays and Treatises, I. (3), see above, p. 188. Zr.] Kant admits only the first 
syllogistic figure as natural. (Cf. my refutation in my Syst. of Logic ad § 103.) 

Versuch, den Begriff der negativen Grissen in die Weltweisheit einzufiilren, Kénigs- 
berg, 1763. Of opposites, the one denies what the other posits. Opposition is either 
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logical or real’ The former is contradiction, and consists in at once affirming and 
denying something of the same thing ; its result is the nihil negatiowm irrepresentabile. 
_ Real opposition exists where two predicates of a thing are opposed, but not as con- 
 tradictories; both predicates, though really repugnant to each other, are affirmative, 
but in opposite senses, like/one motion and an equally rapid motion in an exacily 
opposite direction, or like an active obligation and an equal passive obligation ; its 
result is the nihil privativoum representabile, which Kant would term zero ; it is to this 
real opposition that the mathematical signs + and — refer. All positive and nega- 
tive real principles of the world are together equal to zero. (Already, in the Prine. 
Cogn. Met. Dilucidatio, Kant had censured the argumentation of Daries for the logical 
principle of contradiction, in which the latter made use of the mathematical formula: 
+A—A=O, affirming that this interpretation of the sign minus was arbitrary and 
involved a petitio principti ; but in the present opuscule he marks the difference more 
precisely.) With the distinction of logical and real opposition corresponds that of 
the logical and the real ground; whatever follows from the former, being contained 
in ib as a part of its conception, follows by the rule of identity ; not so in the case of 
the real ground, whose consequence is something other than itself and new. How 
causality in this latter sense is possible, Kant confesses that he does not understand. 
(Kant continued firm in the conviction that causality could not be accounted for by 
the principle of identity and contradiction. At this stage in his philosophical career he 
derived the notion of causal relations from experience, but in his later, or Critical 
period, he made of it a primitive conception of the understanding. ) 

Der eineig migtiche Beweisgrund eu einer Demonstration des Daseins Gottes, Kinigs- 
berg, 1763. [Translated in Mssays and Treatises, Il. (7), see above, p. 189. Tr] 
Kant expresses already in this work the belief that Me Sonn has not willed that 
those convictions which are most necessary for our happiness should be at the mercy of 
subtle and finely-spun reasonings, but has delivered them directly to the natural, vulgar 
understanding; ”’ ‘‘it is altogether necessary that we should be convinced of God’s 
existence, but not so necessary that we should be able to demonstrate it.” None the 
less does Kant here hold it possible to arrive at a proof of the existence of God, ‘‘ by 
venturing on the dark ocean of metaphysics,” whereas subsequently he undertook to 
demonstrate the impossibility of any theoretical proof of God’s existence. Already in 
this work he lays down the doctrine, that existence is no predicate or specific attribute 
of anything; through the fact of existence things do not receive another predicate in 
addition to those predicates which they have without existence,.as things simply possi- 
ble. In the conception of any logical subject, none but predicates of possibility are 
ever found. The existence of a thing is the absolute positing of the thing, and is 
thereby distinguished from all predicates, which as such are never posited otherwise 
than relatively. to some thing. If I say, God is almighty, it is only of the logical rela- 
tion between God and omnipotence that I think, the latter being one of the marks of 
the former. It is impossible that nothing should exist; for then the material and the 
data for all that is possible would be removed, and hence all possibility would be nega- 
tived; but that by which all possibility is destroyed is absolutely impossible. (This 
argument is a paralogism; the assertion of the absence of all possibility of existence is, 
indeed, identical with the assertion of the impossibility of existence, but not with the 
assertion of the impossibility of the supposed absence of all possibility.) Hence there 
exists something in an absolutely necessary manner. Necessary being is one, because it 
contains the ultimate real ground or reason of all other possible being ; hence every other 
thing must depend upon it. It is simple, not compounded of numerous substances ; it 
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is unchangeable and eternal, and contains the highest reality; it is spiritual, because 
the attributes of understanding and will belong to the highest reality ; therefore there _ 
isa God. Kant affirms that this argumentation, since it postulates empirically no form — 

of existence and is derived from the nature of absolute necessity alone, is a wholly a 
priori proof ; in this manner, he says, the existence of God is known from that which 
really constitutes the absolute necessity of God, and hence by a truly genetic dedue- 
tion ; all other proofs, even though they possessed the binding character which they - 
ine could never make clear the nature of that necessity. Kant rejects the (Anselmic 
and) Cartesian form of the ontological arguiment, which concludes from the pre-sup- 
posed idea of God to God’s existence. Kant subjoins an (excellently reasoned) Medita- 
tion, in which the unity perceptible in the natures of things is made the premise from 
which God’s existence is inferred a posteriori, and, in particular, develops farther the 
physico-theological principle which underlies his ‘‘General History of Nature and 
Theory of the Heavens.” 

Untersuchung tiber die Deutlichkeit der Grundsitze der natiirlichen Theologie und 
Moral, zur Beantwortuny der Wrage, welche die K. Academie der Wiss. eu Berlin auf 
das Jahr 1768 aufgegeben hat. [Translated in Essays and Treatises, I. (8), see above, 
p. 188. Tr.] This essay: of Kant’s received the second prize, and Mendelssohn's 
(‘Ueber die Evidenz in den metaphysischen Wissenschaften’) the first. Both were 
printed together (Berlin, 1764). Kant sets out with a comparison of philosophical and 
mathematical knowledge. Mathematics arrives at all its definitions synthetically, phi- 
losophy analytically. Mathematics considers the general as represented by signs én 
concreto, philosophy by means of signs ¢ abstracto. In mathematics there are only a 
few indecomposable ideas and indemonstrable principles; in philosophy these are in- 
numerable. The object of mathematics is easy and simple, that of philosophy difficult 
and complicated. ‘‘ Metaphysics is without doubt the most difficult of all human sci- 
ences; but no metaphysics has ever yet been written.” The only method for attaining 
to the greatest possible certainty in metaphysics is identical with that which Newton 
introduced into physical science ; it consists in the analysis of experience, the explana- 
tion of phenomena by the rules which such analysis discovers, and the employment, so 
far as possible, of the aid of: mathematics. 

Raisonnement iiber den Abenteurer Jan Komarnicki (in the Rénigsh. Zeitung, 1764). 
Jan Komarnicki was the so-called ‘* goat-prophet,’”” who wandered from place to place 
accompanied by a boy eight years old. Kant saw in the ‘‘little savage,” whose 
robustness and ingenuousness pleased him, an interesting example of the child of 
nature as depicted by Rousseau. 

Beobachtungen tiber das Gefiiht des Schinen und Erhabenen, Kénigsberg, 1764. 
[Translated in Essays and Treatises, II. (1), see above, p. 138. Z?r.] Aseries of the 
most acute observations upon esthetics, morals, and psychology. A characteristic 
feature in the work is the wsthetic founding of morals on the ‘“‘ feeling of the beauty 
and dignity of human nature.” 

Nachricht von der Hinvrichtung seiner Vorlesungen iiber die Philosophie eur Ankiin- 
digung derselben im Wintersemester 1765-66. Kénigsberg, 1765. Lectures, says Kant, 
should teach, not thoughts, but how to think; the object of the student should not 
be to learn philosophy, but how to philosophize. A finished philosophy does not» 
exist; the method of philosophical instruction must be an investigating (‘‘ zetetic”) 
method, 

Ueber Swedendorg, a letter to Fraiilein yon Knobloch, dated August 10, 1763—not 
1758, as given by Borowski, nor, as others pretend, 1768; the year 1763 is shown with . 
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certainty to bet the correct date by a comparison of the historical data, since the fire at 


- Stockholm oceurred July 19th, 1759, the Dutch ambassador Louis fe Marteville (not 


_Harteville) died on the 25th of April, 1760, and General St. Germain entered the Da- 


nish service in Dec., 1760, and commanded the army, which (not in 1757, but) in 1762 
the Danish officer joined, who is mentioned by Kant. With this date agrees also the 


fact that the marriage of the person addressed in the letter, Charlotte Amalie von 


Knobloch (born Aug. 10, 1740), with Captain Friedrich von Klingsporn took place on ~ 
the 22d of July, 1764 (the fruit of which marriage was Carl Friedrich Hans von ike 

born June 1st. 1765); see Fortgesetete neue gencal.-hist. Nachr. , Part 87, Leips., 1765, es 
384. Versucr tber die Krankheiten des Kopjes, in the Baneyierss: Zeitung, 1764. 
Triume eines Geisterschers, erliutert durch Traume der Mecaphysik, Riga, 1766 (anony- 
mously). Works half serious and half sportive, in which Kant advances more and 
more towards a skeptical attitude. The possibility of many favorite metaphysical the- 
ories is, he admits, indisputable; but he affirms that this advantage is shared by them 
with numerous illusions of the demented ; many a speculation meets with approval, 
only because the scales of the Sion are not altogether equally weighted, one 
of them, which bears the inscription, ‘‘ Hope of the Future,” cnjoying a mboleaeet 
advantage—a vice, which Kant himself confesses his impotence and indisposition to 
remove. Jor the rest, Kant regards it as more consonant to human nature and to 
purity of morals to found the expectation of another life on the natural sentiment of a 
well-conditioned soul, than, conversely, to make the moral character of the latter de- 


, pendent on the hope of the former. Cf. Matter, Swedenborg, Paris, 1863; Theod. 


Weber, Kant’s Dualismus von Geist und Natur aus dem Jahre 1766 und der des posit. 
Christenthums, Breslau, 1866; W. White, “im. Swedenborg, his Life and Writings, 2 
vols,, London, 1867. [See also an article on Kant and Swedenborg, in Macmillan’s 
Magazine, Vol. 10, pp. 74 seq.—Tr. ] 

Vom ersten Grunde des Unterschiedes der Gegenden im Raume, in the EKdnigsb. 
Nachrichten, 1768. From the circumstance that figures like ¢. g. those of the right 
and left hands are perfectly equal and similar to each other, and yet cannot be enclosed 
in the same limits (¢. g., the right-hand glove will not fit the left hand), Kant believes 
himself authorized to infer that the form of a material object does not depend solely 


on the position of its parts relatively to each other, but also on a relation of the same 


to universal, absolute space; hence space is defined as not consisting merely in the 
external relation of co-existing portions of matter, but as a primitive entity, and not 
merely in thought. But Kant finds this conception surrounded with unresolved diffi- 
culties, and these difficulties led him not long afterwards to declare space a mere form 
of human intuition, and thus to take the first step towards the Critical Philosophy. 

II. Works belonging to the period of the Critical Philosophy. 

De mundi sensibilis atque intelligibitis forma et principiis, dissertatio pro loco profes- 
sionts logice et metuph. ordin. rite sibt vindicando, Konigsberg, 1770. The fundamental 
conception underlying the Critique of the Pure Reason becomes here already manifest 
in regard to space and time, but not yet in regard to substantiality, causality, and the 
other categories. To these latter Kant first extended that conception in the following 
years. The period from 1769 to 1781 can more justly, than the preceding one, be called 
the period of seeking after an altogether new system. Further, we may call atten- 
tion here to the Scholion to § 22, in which is manifest an inclination 
repressed by the consciousness of the duty of scientific clearness and rigor—towards 
mystical, theosophic conceptions (the fruit of the Leibnitzian doctrine). Space is here 


- defined as the divine omnipresence assuming the form of a phenomenon, and time as 


% 
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the eternity of the universal cause under the same form. (S% pedem aliquaniulum ultra 
terminos certitudinis apodictice, que Metaphysicam decet, promovere fas esset, opera 
pretium videtur, quedam, que pertinent ad tintwitus sensitiot non sokum leges, sed 
etiam causas per tntdlectum tantum cognoscendas indag gare. Nempe mens humana 
non aficitur ab caternis mundusque ipsius aspectus non potet in infiutum nist guatenus 
ipsa cum omnibus alits sustentatur ab eadom vt infinita Unius. Hine non sentit externa 
nist per presentiam ejusdem cause sustentatricis communis, tdeoque spatium, quod est 
conditio univergalis cb necessaria comprasentiv omnium sensitive cognita, dict potest omnt- 
preesentia phenomenon. Causa enim universi non est omnibus atque singulis propterea 
presens, quia est in tpsorum locis, sed sunt loon, h. €. rdationes substantiarum possibiles, 
quia omnibus intime presens cst). But Kant adds that ‘it seems more prudent to cast 
along the shore of that world of knowledge which the infirmity of our intellects allows 
us to enter, than to venture upon the deep waters of these mystical inquiries, as Male- 
branche did, whose doctrine differs but slightly from that here expounded, the doc- 
trine, namely, that we see all things in God.” In the Critique of the Pure Reason 
Kant no longer attempts to conceive the intuitions of space and time as phenomenal 
correlates of the divine omnipresence and eternity, but considers them as absolutely 
and only subjective forms ; he was forced to this step, because in the same work he 
treated the ideas of relation, the ‘‘ conumerciwm” of substances and the idea of sub- 
stance as merely subjective, and consequently could no longer find in them (with Leib- 
nitz) an objective paste for the subjective intuition of space, nor in the ‘ eternity of 
the universal cause” the objective basis of the subjective intuition of time, especially 
since now the absolute wasiewed by him as, least of all things, scientifically know- 
able. 

Recension der Schrift con Moscati tiber den Unterschied der Structur der Thiere und 
Menschen, reprinted from the Kénigsb. gelehrte u. polit. Zeitung, 1771, in Reicke’s 
Kantiana, pp. 66-68. Kant approves Moscati’s anatomical demonstration of the doc- 
trine, that the animal nature of man was originally constituted with a view to quadru- 
pedal motion. 

Von den verschiedenen Racen der Menschen, on the occasion of the announcement of 
his lectures for the Summer Semester of i775. All men belong to one natural genus; 
the races are the most firmly established varieties. A noticeable utterance of Kant’s, 
in this opuscule, is, that a real natural history will probably reduce a great number of 
apparently different species to races of one and the same genus, and transform the 
present diffuse scholastic system of natural history into a physical system addressed 
to the understanding. We must strive, says Kant, to obtain a historical knowledge of 
nature ; by this means we may expect to advance by degrees from opinion to insight. 


In the Critique of the teleological faculty of judgment Kant subsequently developed . 


this idea anew. 

Articles on the ‘‘Philanthropin” at Dessau, in the HKénigsb. gel. u. pol. Zig., 1776- 
1778. Of these three articles there is sufficient evidence only in regard to the first, 
and probably also the second, that they were written by Kant. The authorship of the 
third, which is more moderate, and also more common in thought and expression, is 
at least doubtful; it appears to have been written by Crichton, the court preacher, in 
consequence of a request addressed to him by Kant, July 29, 1778 Gn R. and Schubert's 
edition, Vol. XI., p. 72). Kant expresses in these articles a lively interest in the 
method of education which is employed in the Philanthropin, and which is ‘‘ wisely 
_ drawn from nature herself.” 


Kritik der reinen Vernunft, Riga, 1781. [Oritique of Pure Reason, translations by 


maitoncstticiil 
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Haywood and by Meiklejohn, s. above, p. 139, and below ad § 122,—7. ] In this work 
(according to his statement in a letter to Moses Mendelssohn, dated Aug. 18, 1783) 
pane embodied the result of at least twelve years of raftectibnt but.its composition 

“was effected within four or five months, the greatest attention being paid to the sub- 
stance, but less regard being had for the form and for the interests of readers who 


_ would understand it easily.” The second revised edition was published bid. , 1787 ; 


the subsequent editions, up to the seventh (Leips., 1828), are copies of the second, 


_ without alteration. In both of the complete editions of the works, the differences 


between the two editions are all given; but Rosenkranz adopts the first edition for the 


_ text, and gives in an appendix the alterations made in the second, wiiile Hartenstein, 


in both of his editions, gives the second edition as text, Sedans the different ea 
ings of the first eanon in foot-notes. This dittereuwe of arrangement is the conse- 
quence of differing judgments as to the value of the two editions. Rosenkranz prefers 
the first, believing, with Michelet, Schopenhauer, and others, that the second contains 
alterations of the thought, by which prejudice is done to the logical sequence of ideas ; 
but Hartenstein, in agreement with Kant’s own statement (in the preface to the second 
ed.), sees in these alterations only changes of form, serving to prevent the renewal of 


- misunderstandings which had arisen, and to facilitate the comprehension of the work. 


Perhaps the best arrangement would be to place the portions which differ side by side 
in two parallel columns. Cf. my Diss. de priore et posteriore forma Kantiane Critices 
rations pure (Berl., 1862), in which I attempt to show in detail the correctness of 


_ Kant’s own judgment ; in the second edition of the Critique of the Pure Reason, as 
_ also in the previous ‘‘Prolegomena” of 1783, Kant gives greater prominence to the 


realistic side of his system, a side belonging to it from the beginning, and which he 
had also made distinct enough for the attentive reader, but which had been mistaken 
by hasty readers; injustice is done to Kant by those who perceive in this an essential 
changing of the thought, but who affirm either that Kant himself did not perceive it, 
or even (as Schopenhauer pretends) that he hypocritically denied it. Michelet’s re- 
joinder (in his journal, Der Gedanke, TII., 1862, pp. 237-243) is defective from its 
Hegelianizing misinterpretation of the Kantian conception of the things in themselves, 
which affect us and thereby call forth in us ideas; he interprets Kant as meaning by this 


the unity of essence in the variety of phenomena (cf. below ud § 122). Of the contents 


of the Critique of the Pure Reason, as also of the other principal works of Kant, an 
account will be given in the following exposition of the Kantian system, rather than in 


_ this preliminary review. 


Prolegomena zu einer jeden kiinftigen Metaphysik, die als Wissenschaft wird auftreten 
kénnen, Riga, 1783. [Prolegomenu to Future Metaphysics, translated by John Rich- 
ardson, in Kant’s Metaphysical Works, London, 188 The principal contents of 
this work were subsequently incorporated by Kant into the second edition of the Cri- 
tique of the Pure Reason. In reply to a review in the Gott. gel. Anz. of Jan. 19, 1782— 
written by Garve, but mutilated before publication by Feder (subsequently published 
elsewhere in its original form), and in which the realistic element in Kant’s doctrine 
had been overlooked and his doctrine too nearly identified with Berkeley’s idealism—- 
Kant brings the realistic element, which in the first ed. of the Critique had rather been 
presupposed as something universally recognized than made the subject of special 
remark, into strong relief. In the preface Kant relates how he had first been awakened 
from his ‘‘ dogmatic slumber” by Hume's doubts with reference to the idea of causa- 
tion ; the spark, thrown out by the skeptic, had kindled the critical light. 

Ueber Schulz’s (preacher at Gielsdorf) Versuch einer Anleitung zur Sittenehre fir alle 
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Tenseh nterschied der Religion, in the ‘‘ Raisonnirendes Bicherverzeichniss,” 
enschen ohne gs 


Koenigsberg, 1783, No. 7. Kant takes exception, from his critical stand-point, to a | 


psychology and an ethics aiming at a consistent development of the Leibnitzian princi- 
ples of the gradations of existences and of determinism ; for Kant, determinism is now 
identical with fatalism, and instead of a place in the scale of natural beg, he now 
claims for man a freedom which ‘* places him completely outside of tne chain of natural 
causes.’? (On the subsequent removal of Schulz, who was a man full of character, 
from his charge, by an arbitrary act of the Willner-Ministry, compare Volkmar, Felt- 
gionsprocess des Predigers Schulz eu Giesdorf, eines Lichtfreundes des 18. Jahrhunderts, 
Leips., 1845.) 

Ideen eu einer allgemeinen Geschichte in watbiirgerlicher Absicht, in the Berliner Mo- 
natsschrift, November, 1784. Was heisst Aufkliérung? tbid., December, 1784. [Trans- 
lated in Hssays and Treatises, I. (10) and (1), see above, p. 188.—7Z?r.] Kant’s answer 
to this question is, that ‘‘ enlightenment” means issuing from the period of self-inflicted 
minority. 

Recension von Hefaer s Ideen eur Philosophie der Geschichte der Menschheit, in the 
(Jena) Allg. Littetg., 1785. Writing from the stand-point of Criticism, Kant, who 
separates sharply from each other nature and freedom, here condemns speculations 
resting on the hypothesis of the essential unity of those elements; Kant’s criticism of 
Herder is, in a certain sense, at the same time a reaction of his later against his earlier 
stand-point. 

Ueber die Vuleane im Monde, Berl. Monatsschr., March, 1785. [In Essays and Trea- 
tises, II. (4), see above, p. 139.—77.] 

Von der Unrechtmdssigheat des Bichernachdrucks, ib., May, 1785. [In Hssays and 
Treatises, I. (5), see p. 188.—T77. | 

Ueber die Bestimmung des Begriffs von einer Menschenrace, tb., Nov., 1785. 

Grundlegung eur Metaphysik der Sitten, Riga, 1785, ete. iscnes oe Treatises, I. 
(2), see p. 188,—77.] 

Metaphysische Anfangsgriinde der Naturwissenschaft, Riga, 1786, ete. 

Muthmassticher ae g der Menschengeschichte, Berl. Monatsschr., Jan., 1786. 
[Bssays and Treatises, I. (7), see p. 188.—Tr.] Ueber (Gottl.) Hufeand’s Grundsate 
des Naturrechts, Allg. ‘Littetg., 786. Was heisst sich tm Denken orientiren? Berl. 
M., Oct., 1786. [In Lssays and Treatises, I. (9), see p. 138.—T7r.| (KXant’s answer to 
this question is: To be guided in one’s beliefs—in view of the insufficiency of the ob- 
jective principles of reason—by a subjective principle of reason; we err only when we 
confound both, and consequently take spiritual need for insight.) Linige Bemerkungen 
eu Jacob's * Priifung der Mendelssohn’ schen Morgenstundcn” (inserted in Jacob’s work, 
after the preface). 

Ueber den Gebrauch teleologischer Principien in der Philosophie, in Wieland’s Deutsch. 
Mercur, January, 1788. 

Rosia der praktischen Vernunft, Riga, 1788; 6th ed., Leips., 1827. 

Kritik der Urtheilskraft, Berlin and Libau, 1790, etc. 

Ueber eine Hntdeckung (Wberhard’s), nach der alle neue Kritils der Vernunft durch 
eine dltere entbehrlich gemacht werden soll, Kénigsberg, 1790. Ueber Schwiérmere: und 
Mittel dagegen, in Borowski’s book on Cagliostro, Kénigsberg, 1790. 

Ueber das Misslingen aller philosophischen Versuche in der Theodicee, Berl. Monatsschr 
Septemb., 1791. [Hssays and Treatises, 11. Tr.| 

Ueber die von der K. Akademie der Wavienasitie eu Bein fiir das Jahr 1791 waus- 


gesetate Preisaufgabe: welches sind die wirklichen Fortschritte, dic die Metaphysik seit 
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Leibnite’s und” Wolff's Zeiten gemacht hat? ed. by F. Th. Rink, Kénigsberg, 1804, 

Kant seeks here, without treating especially of the works of others, to show the im- 
portance of the progress from the Leibnitzo-Wolffian dogmatism to Criticism. The 
work was not sent in to compete for the prize. 

Die Ldigion innerhalb der Grenzen der blossen Vernunft, Kénisgberg, 1793 ; 2d ed., 
ibid., 1794. [Hssays and Treatises, Il. (8), see p. 189.—Z7.] The first section of this 
work, ‘‘On Radical Bvil,” was first published in the April number of the ‘ Berlin. 
Monatsschrift” tor 1792. 

Ueber den Gemeinspruch: das mag in der Theorie richtig sein, passt aber nicht fiir 
die Praxis, Berl. Monatsschr., Sept., 1793. [Hssays and Treatises, 1. (4), see p. 188.— 
Tr.\ ‘This maxim [‘‘ That may be true in theory, but will not do in practice”), in so 
far as it is applied to moral or legal obligations, is condemned by Kant as pernicious for 
morality in individual intercourse, as also for the ends of civil and international law. 

Ueber Philosophie téiberhaupt, in Beck’s Auszuy aus Kant’s kritischen Schriften, Riga, 
— «1793-94. 

Hiwas iiber den Hinfluss des Monies auf die Witterung, Berl. Monatsschr., May, 1794. 
Das Ende aller Dinge, ib., 1794. (Essays and Treatises, I. (2) and (9), see pp. 188, 9.— 
Tr) 

Zum ewigen Prieden, ein philosophischer Entwurf, Konigsberg, 1795; 2d ed., 2d., 
1796. [Hssays and Treatises, I. (6), see p. 1388.—T7.] 

Zu Simmering, tiber das Organ der Seele, Konigsberg, 1796. Kant expresses the 
conjecture, that the water in the cavities of the brain may be the agent for transmitting 
affections from one brain-fibre to another. 

Von einem neuerdings erhobenen vornehmen Tone in der Philosophie, Berl. Monatsschr, 
May, 1796. [Hssays and Treatises, II. (5), see p. 139.—T7r.] (Against Platonizing 
sentimental philosophers.) Ausgleichung eines auf Missverstand beruhenden mathemate- 
schen Streits, 7b., Oct., 1796. (A few words in explanation of an expression employed by 
Kant, which, taken literally, was inappropriate ; he desires the same to be understood 
in its right sense from its connection.)  Verkiindigung des nahen Abschiusses eines 
Tractates 2 ewigen Frieden in der Phitosophie, Berl. Monatsschr, Dec., 1796. (Against 
Joh. Georg Schlosser. ) 

Metaphysische Anfangsgriinde der Rechtslechre, Konigsherg, 1797; 2d ed., 1798. Me- 
taphysische Anfangsgriinde der Tugendlchre, Konigsberg, 1797; 2d ed., 1803. These 
- two works bear in common the title: Metaphysik der Sitten (Parts I. and I1.). 

Ueber ein vermeintes Recht, aus Menschentiebe zu liigen, Berl. Blitter, 1797. 

Der Streit der Facultéten, containing also the essay: Von der Macht des Gemiithzs, 
durch den blossen Vorsatz seiner krankhaften Gefiihle Meister zu werden, Konigsberg, 1798, 

Anthropologie tn pragmatischer IHinsicht, Konigsberg, 1798. 

Vorrvede zu Jachmann’s Priifung der Kantischen Religionsphilosophie in Hinsicht auf 
die ihr beigeegte Achnlichkeit mit dem, reinen Mysticismus, Konigsberg, 1800. Nach- 
schrift eines Freundes eu Heilsberg’s Vorrede 2u Miekes litthauischem Worterbuch, Ks- 
nigsberg, 1800. 

Kant’s Logik, edited by J. B. Jische, Kénigsberg, 1800. [Transl. by J. Richardson, 
see above, p. 1389.—77.] : 

Kant's physische Geographie, ed. by Rink, Kénigsberg, 1802-1803. (Cf. on this work 
Reuschle, in the article above cited, pp. 62-65.) 

Kant iiber Péidagogik, ed. by Rink, Kénigsberg, 1803. 

The complete editions of Kant’s works contain, further, letters, explanations, and 
other minor written deliverances of Kant. With Kant’s co-operation, his ‘‘ Vermischte 
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Schriften” were published by Tieftrunk, in 3 vols., Halle, 1799, and several minor 
works, by Rink, Konigsberg, 1800. A manuscript on the Metaphysics of Nature, on 
which Kant labored in the last years of his life, has never been published; see (Gin- 
scher ?) in the Preuss. Juhrbiicher, ed. by Haym, I., 1858, pp. 80-84, Schubert, in the 


NV. preuss. Provincialblatt, Kénigsh., 1858, pp. 58-61, aud particularly Rudolf Reicke, ~ 


in the Altpreuss. Monatsschr, Vol. I., Ksnigsberg, 1864, pp. 742-749. 

Kant’s critical writings were translated into Latin by F. G. Born, 4 vols., Leipsic, 
1796-98 ; other translations are cited by Tennemann, in hisGrundriss der Gesch. der Philos. 
5th ed., Leips., 1829, ad § 388, p. 486 seq,, and in Vol. XI. of the edition of Rosenkranz 
and Schubert, p. 217 seq., and by others. An account of French translations is given 
by J. B. Meyer, in Fichte’s Zeitschr., XXIX., Haile, 1856, p. 129 seq. Of English 
translations we may here mention, in addition to those cited in the following para- 
graph, J. W. Semple’s translation of the Grundlegung zur Metaph. der Sitten, together 
with extracts from others of Kant’s ethical works (Edinburgh, 1836), of which a new 
edition has recently been published, bearing the title: ‘‘ The Metaphysics of Ethics,” 
with an Introduction by H. Calderwood (but without Semple’s introduction and supple- 
ment), Edinburgh, 1869. 


§ 122. By the critique of the reason Kant understands the examina- 
tion of the origin, extent, and limits of human knowledge. Pure 
reason is his name for reason independent of all experience. ' The 
“ Critique of the Pure Léeason” subjects the pure speculative reason 
to a critical scrutiny. ant holds that this scrutiny must precede all 
other philosophical procedures. Kant terms every philosophy, which 
transcends the sphere of experience without having previously justified 
this act by an examination of the faculty of knowledge, a form of 
“ Dogmatism ;” the philosophical limitation of knowledge to expe- 
rience he calls “ Empiricism ;” philosophical doubt as to all knowledge 
transcending experience, in so faras this doubt is grounded on the 
insufficiency of all existing attempts at demonstration, and not on an 


examination of the human faculty of knowledge in general, is termed 


by him “Skepticism,” and his own philosophy, which makes all fur- 
ther philosophizing dependent on the result of such an examination, 
“Criticism.” Criticism is “transcendental philosophy” or “ transcen- 
dental idealism,” in so far as it inquires into and then denies the pos- 
sibility of a transcendent knowledge, ¢. ¢.. of knowledge respecting 
what lies beyond the range of experience. 

Kant sets out in his critique of the reason with a twofold division 
of judgments (in particular, of categorical judgments). With refer- 
ence to the relation of the predicate to the subject, he divides them 
into analytical or elucidating judements—where the predicate can be 
found in the conception of the subjeet by simple analysis of the latter 
or is identical with it (in which latter case the analytical judgment is 
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an identical one)—and synthetic or amplificative judgments—where 
the predicate is not contained in the concept of the subject, but is 
added to it. The principle of analytical judgments is the principle of 


identity and contradiction ; a synthetic judgment, on the contrary, can- 


not be formed from the conception of its subject on the basis of this 
principle alone. Kant further discriminates, with reference to their 
origin as parts of human knowledge, between judgments @ prioré and 
judgments @ posteriori ; by the latter he understands judgments of 
experience, bat by judgments @ priori, in the absolute sense, those 
which are completely independent of all experience, and in the rela- 
tive sense, those which are based indirectly on experience, or in which 
the conceptions employed, though not derived immediately from expe- 
rience, are deduced from others that were so derived. As absolute 
judgments d priort Kant regards all those which have the marks of 
necessity and strict. universality, assuming (what he does not prove, but 
simply posits as self-evident, although his whole system depends upon 
it) that necessity and strict universality are derivable from no combi- 
nation of experiences, but only independently of all experience. All 
analytical judgments are judgments @ priore ; for although the sub- 
ject-conception may have been obtained through experience, yet 
to its analysis, from which the judgment results, no further expe- 
rience is necessary. Synthetic judgments, on the contrary, fall into 
two classes. If the synthesis of the predicate with the subject is ef- 
fected by the aid of experience, the judgment is synthetic @ poste- 
riort ; if it is effected apart from all experience, it is synthetic @ 
priori. Want holds the existence of judgments of the latter class to be 
undeniable; for among the judgments which are recognized as strictly 
universal and apodictical, and which are consequently, according to 
Kant’s assumption, judgments @ priorz; he finds judgments which 
must at the same time be admitted to be synthetic. Among these 
belong, first of all, most mathematical judgments. Some of the fun- 
damental judgments of arithmetic (¢. g., a—=a) are, indeed, according 
to Kant, of an analytical nature ; but the rest of them, together with 
all geometrical judgments, are, in his view, synthetic, and, since they 
have the marks of strict universality and necessity, are synthetic judg- 
ments @priort. The same character pertains, according to Kant, to the 
most general propositions of physics, such as, for example, that in all the 
changes of the material world the quantity of matter remains unchanged. 
These propositions are known to be true apart from all experience, 
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since they are universal and apodictical judgments ; ad yet they are 
not obtained through a mere analysis of the conceptions of their sub- 
jects, for the predicate adds something to those conceptions. In like 
manner, finally, are all metaphysical principles, at least in their ten- 
dency, synthetic judgments @ priori, e. g., the principle, that every 
event must have a cause. And if the principles of metaphysics are 


not altogether incontrovertible, yet those of mathematics at least are 


established beyond all dispute. There exist, therefore, concludes 
Kant, synthetic judgments @ priort or judgments of the pure reason. 
The fundamental quention of his Critique- becomes, then: How are 
synthetic judginents a priors possible ? 

The auswer given is: Synthetic judgments @ priori are possible, 
because man brings to the material of knowledge, which he acquires 
empirically in virtue of his receptivity, certain pure forms of knowl- 
edge, which he himself creates in virtue of his spontaneity and inde- 
pendently of all experience and into which he fits all given material. 
These forms, which are the conditions of the possibility of all expe- 
rience, are at the same time the conditions of the possibility of the objects 
of experience, because whatever is to be an object for me, must take 
on the forms through which the Zyo, my original consciousness, or the 
“ transcendental unity of apperception,” shapes all that is presented to 
it; they have, therefore, objective validity in a synthetic judgment @ 
prior. But the objects, with reference to which they possess this 
validity, are not the things-in-themselves or transcendental objects, @. ¢., 
objects as they are in themselves, apart from onr.mode of conceiving 
them; they are only the empirical objects or the phenomena which 
exist in our consciousness in the form of mental representations. 
The things-in-themselves are unknowable for man. Only a creative, 
divine mind, that gives them reality at the same time that it thinks 
them, can have power truly to know them. Things-in-themselves do 
not conform themselves to the forms of human knowledge, because the 
human consciousness is not creative, because human perception is not 
free from subjective elements, is Be “intellectual intuition.” Nor do 
the forms of human knowledge conform themselves to things-in-them- 
selves ; otherwise, all our knowledge would be empirical and with- 
out necessity and strict universality. But all empirical objects, since 
they are only representations in our minds, do conform themselves to 
the forms of human knowledge. Ilence we can know empirical ob- 
jects or phenomena, but only these. All valid @ priort knowledge has 
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respect only to phenomena, hence to objects of real or possible expe- 


_ rience. 


The forms of knowledge are forms either of intuition or of thought. 
The “ Transcendental A’sthetic” treats of the former, the “ Zran- 
scendentul Logic” of the latter. 

The forms of intuition are space and time. Space is the form of 
external sensibility ; time is the form of internal and indirectly of ex- 
ternal sensibility. On the @ priort nature of space depends the possi- 
bility of geometrical, and on the @ prioré nature of time depends the 
possibility of arithmetical judgments. Things-in-themselves or tran- 
scendental objects are related neither to space nor to time; all co-ex- 
istence and succession are only in phenomenal objects, and consequently 
only in the perceiving Subject. 

The forms of thought are the twelve categories or original concep- 
tions of the understanding, on which all the forms of our judgments are 
conditioned. They are: unity, plurality, totality,—reality, negation, 
limitation, —substantiality, causality, reciprocal action,— possibility, 
existence, necessity. On their @ priorz nature depends the validity of 
the most general judgments, which lie at the foundation of all empiri- 
cal knowledge. The things-in-themselves or transcendental objects 
have neither unity nor plurality ; they are not substances, nor are they 
subject to the causal relation, or to any of the categories; the cate- 
gories are applicable only to the phenomenal objects which are in our 
consciousness. 

The reason strives to rise above and beyond the sphere of the un- 
derstanding, which is confined to the finite and conditioned, to the 
unconditioned. It forms the idea of the soul, as a substance which 
ever endures; of the world, as an unlimited causal series; and of God, 
as the absolute substance and union of all perfections, or as the “ most 
perfect being.” Since these ideas relate to objects which le beyond 
the range of all possible experience, they have no theoretic validity 5 if 
the latter is claimed for them (in dogmatic metaphysics), this is simply 
the result of a misleading logic founded on appearances, or of dia- 
lectic. The psychological paralogism confounds the unity of the I— 


‘which can never be conceived as a predicate, but only and always as a 


subject—with the simplicity and absolute permanence of a psychical 
substance. Cosmology leads to antinomies, whose mutually contradic- 
tory members are each equally susceptible of indirect demonstration, if 
the reality of space, time, and the categories be presupposed, but 
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which, with the refutation of this supposition, cease to exist. Rational 
theology, in seeking by the ontological, cosmological, and physico-the- 
ological arguments to prove the existence of God, becomes involved in- 
a series of sophistications. Still, these ideas of the reason are in two 
respects of value: (1) theoretically, when viewed not as constitutive 
principles, through which a real knowledge of things-in-themselves 
can be obtained, but as regulative principles, which affirm that, how- 
ever far empirical investigation may at any time have advanced, the 
sphere of objects of possible experience can never be regarded as fully 
exhausted, but that there will always be room for further investiga- 
tion ; (2) practically, in so far as they render conceivable suppositions, 
to which the practical reason conducts with moral necessity. 

In the “ Metaphysical Principles of Physics” ant seeks, by 
reducing matter to forces, to justify a dynamical explanation of 
nature. 


On Kant’s philosophy in general and, in particular, on his theoretical philosophy there exist numberiess 
works by Kantians, semi-Kantians, and anti-Kantians, the most important of which will be mentioned below ; 
compare in regard to them especially the History of Kantism, by Rosenkranz, subjoined as Vol. XII. to his 
complete edition of Kant’s works. Of the relatively recent writers on the subject, we may name, in addition 
to the authors of general histories of philosophy, and, especially, of histories of modern philosophy (Hegel, 
Michelet, Er€mann, Kuno Fischer, I. Herm. Fichte, Chalybaus, Ulrici, Biedermann, G. Weigelt, Barchou de 
Penhoén, A. Ott, Willm, and others, see above, pp. 187) the following: Charles Villers (Philosophie de Kant, 
Metz, 18(11), Tissot, the translator of the Critique of Pure Reason (Critique dela Raison Pure, 3 éd. en fran- 
cdis, Paris, 1864), Amand Saintes (Histoire de la Vie et de la Philosophie de Kant, Paris and Hamburg, 1844), 
Barni (who has translated and annotated several of Kant’s works), Victor Cousin (Legons sw la philosophie 
de Kant, delivered in 1820, Par., 1842, 4th ed., Par., 1864), E. Maurial (Le Scepticisme combattu dans ses 
principes, analyse et discussion des principes du scepticisme de Mant, 1857), Emile Saisset (Le Scepticisme, 
Anésiddme, Pascal, Want, Paris, 1865, 2d ed., ibid., 1867), Pasquale Galuppi (Saggio jfilosofico sulla critica 
délia connoscenza, Naples, 1819), F. A. Nitsch (View of Mant’s Principies, London, 1796), A. F. Mf, Willich 
(Giements af the Critical Philosophy, London, 1798), Meiklejohn (Critique af Pure Reason, ivanstated from 
the German of Invm. Tiant, London, 1855), and further, among others, TH. A. Suabedissen (Reswitate der phi- 
los. Forschungen tiber die Natur der menschiichen Erkenntniss von Plato bis Kant, Marburg, 1805), Ed.Beneke, i 
(Kant und die philos. Aufgabe unserer Zeit, Berlin, 1852), Mirbt (Mant wna seine Nachfolyer, Jena, 1841), J. 
C. Glaser (De principtis philosophice Kantianc, diss. trdwg., Walle, 1844), Chr. H. Weisse (J welchem Sinne 
Gie deutsche Philosophie jetzt wieder an ant sich zu orientiren hat, Leipsic, 1847), O. Ule (Veber den Raum 
und die Rawmtheorie des Arist. und Kant, Halle. 1850), Julius Rupp (Zmm. Kant, iiber den Charakter seiner 
Philosophie ung das Verhiliniss derselben sur Gegenwart, Konigsberg, 1857), Joh. Jacoby (ant und Les- 
sing, Rede 2 Karts Geburtstagsfeier, Kénigsberg, 1859), Theod. Striter (De principiis philos. ., @iss, 
tiruy,, Bonn, 1859), J. B. Meyer (Ueber den IWriticismus nit besonderer Ritcksicht auf Kat, in the Zeitschr. 
J. Ph., Vou. 8%, 1860, pp. 226-263, and Vol. 39, 1861, pp. 46-66), L. Noack (1. Kant's Auferstehung aus dem 
Grabe, seine Lehre urkundlich dargesteut, Leipsic, 1861; Kant mit oder ohne romantischen Kops, in Vol. II. 
of Oppenheim’s Dewisch. Jahrb, fiir Pol. u. Litt,, 1862), the anonymous work entitled Hin Ergebnis aus der 
Ivitik der Nantischen Ipetheitslehre (by the author of Das wnbeousste Geistesleben und die gittliche Offen- 
barung, Leipsic, 1861), Michelis (Die Philos. Kant’s und ihr Binfluss auf die Entwicklung der neueren Na- 
turvoissenschafse in“ Natur wed Offenbarung,” Vol. VIII., Minster, 1862), K, F. BE. Trahndorf (Aristoteles und 
Mant, oder: was ist die Vernunft? in the Zeitschr. fiir die luth. Theol. u. Kirche, 1863, pp. 92-125), Joh. 
Huber (Lessing und Nant im Verhitliniss zur relig. Bewequng des achizehnten Jahrhunderts, in the Pewische 
Vierteliahraschirift, 1864, pp. 241-295), Theod. Merz (Ueber die Bedeutung der Kantischen Philos. fitr die 
Gegenroart, in the Protest. Monatsbl., ed. by H. Gelzer, Vol. 24, No. 6, Dec., 1864, pp. 375-388), O. Liebmann 
(Kant und die Hpigonen, Stuttg., 1865), Ed. Rider (Das Wort a priori, eine neue Hyitik der Kantischen 
Philosophie, Frankf.-on-the-M., 1866), Trendelenburg (Ueber eine Litcke in Hant’s Beweis von der aus- 
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schiiessenden Subjéctinititt des Rawmes und der Zeit, ein iritisches und antikvritisches Blatt, in Hist. Bettr. 2. 


Phiios., II1., pp. 215-276, Kuno Fischer und sein Kant, eine Entgegnung, Leipsic, 1869), W. Pfliger (Ueber 
Hants wanscendentale distheik, Inaugural Dissertation, Marburg, 1867), Siezimund Levy (Aaint's Hrit. d. 
7. Vern, in ihrem Verhiiliniss zur Lritik der Sprw he, Dissertation, Sonn, 1805), Gustav Knauer (Conirdr 
und Contradictorisch, nebst convergirenden Lehrstichen. J. tesla, und Hants Kategorientafel berichtigt, 
Halle, 1868), G. Thiele ( Wie sind syntiet. Urtreile der Mt ine d priori mojlich ? Inang. Dissert., Halle, 
1869), F. Ueberweg (Der Grundgedanke des Hantis.hen Ky itticismus nach seiner Entstehungszett und seinem 
wissenschafilichen Werth, in the Altpreuss. Monatsschrift, VL., 1869, pp. 215-224), Aug. Miiller (Die Grund- 
lagen der IKantischen Philosophie, vom naturwiss, Standpw.kie gcseen, ibid., pp. 858-421), W. Bolton (Ez- 

_ anination of the Principles of Kant and Humilton, London, 1869), J. B. Meyer (ant's Psychoiogie, Berlin, 
1870). Some other works, concerning more special problems, will bc mentioned below in the course of the 
exposition. [A. B. Kroeger, H.'s Syst. of Transcendeniaism, in J. of Spec. Ph., 1859.—Tr.] 


By the “ dogmatism of metaphysics,” as whose most important exponent he men- 
tions Wolff, Kant understands the universal confidence of inetaphysics in its principles, 
independently of any previous critique of the rational faculty itself, merely on account 
of its success in the employment of those principles (Kant vs. Hberhard, Ueber eine 
Hntdeckung, etc., Ros. and Schubert’s ed. of Kant’s Works, I., p. 452), or the dogmatic 
procedure of the reason (arguing rigidly from philosophical conceptions) without pre- 
vious critique of its own power (Pref. to 2d orig. ed. of the Cr. of Pure i?., p. xxxv). 
By skepticism, as maintained especially by David Hume, Kant understands a general 
mistrust of the pure reason, without previous critique of the same, merely on account 
of the contradictory nature of its assertions (¢)., I. p. 402). Kant holds that from 
the empirical stand-point the existence of God and the immortality of the soul cannot 
be proved, since both lie completely beyond the range of experience, and sees in 
Locke’s attempt to prove them an inconsequence (C7. of the Pure &., Ros. and Schu., 
pp. 127 and 822 seq.), so that to him skepticism appears as the necessary result of em- 
piricism. The pure reason, in its dogmatic use, must appear before the critical eye of 
a higher and judicial reason (dd. p. 767); the critique of the pure reason is the true 
tribunal for all controversies of the reason (p. 779); to proceed critically in dealing 
with everything which pertains to metaphysics, is the maxim ofa universal mistrust of 
all synthetic propositions of metaphysics, so long as a universal ground of their possi- 
bility in the essential conditions of our cognitive faculties has not been made patent 
(vs. Eberhard, I. p. 452)., Kant defines the critique of the pure reason as meaning 
an examination of the rational faculty in general, in respect of all the directions, in 
which it may strive to attain to knowledge independently of experience; it is there- 
fore that which decides whether any metaphysics whatever is possible, and determines 
not only the extent and limits, but also the sources of the same, but all on the basis of 
principles (Pref. to 1st ed. of the Orit. of Pure R.). Reason is, xccording to Kant, 
the faculty which contains the principles of knowledge @ privrt, and pure reason the 
faculty of principles, by which knowledge absolutely @ priori is evolved. The critique 
of the pure reason, which passes judgment on the sources and limits of the latter, is 
‘the pre-condition of a system of the pure reason or of all pure @ priort knowl- 
edge. * 

Against the critique of the pure reason, as undertaken by Kant, it has been 
objected that thought can only be scrutinized by thought, and that to seek to examine 
the nature of thought antecedently to all real thinking, is therefore to attempt to think 
before thinking, or like attempting to learn to swim without going into the water 


* The Aristotelian and Wolffian theory of the faculties of the soul was simply adopted in its fundamental 
features hy Kant, and in certain particulars modified, but not made the subject of a radical critique. How 
unfortunate this was for his critique of the conditions of knowledge, Herbart, in particular, has pointed out, 
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(Hegel). But this objection is refuted by the distinction between pre-critical and 
critico-philosophic thinking. The former must undoubtedly precede the critique of 
the reason, but must finally be subjected to an examination, which is to it what optics 
is to seeing. But after that through critical reflection the origin and extent of know]- 
edge, and the measure and kind of its validity have been ascertained, it is then pos- 
sible for philosophic thought on this basis to make further advances. (Of. my Syst. of 
Logic, § 31, and Kuno Fischer’s work, cited above.) 

Kant traces the genesis of his critique of the reason to the stimulus which he 
received from Hume. He says (in the Introduction to the Prolegomena), that after 
Locke’s and Leibnitz’s essays on the human understanding, nay, more, since ‘the 
first rise of metaphysics, nothing more important had appeared in this field of inquiry 
than the skepticism of Hume. Hume “ brought no light into this species of knowl- 
edge, but he struck, nevertheless, a spark from which a light might well have been 
kindled, if it had fallen on susceptible tinder.” ‘‘I confess freely that it was the 
exception taken by David Hume” (to the conception of causality), ‘‘ which many 
years ago first interrupted my dogmatic slumber, and gave to my inquiries in the 
field of speculative philosophy an altogether new direction. I tried first whether 
Hume’s objections might not be generalized, and soon found that the conception of the 
connection of cause and effect was far from being the only one through which the un- 
derstanding conceives @ prior? connections among things, but rather that metaphysics 
was filled only with the like conceptions. Isought to assure myself of their number, 
and having succeeded according to my wish, namely, on the basis of a single princi- 
ple, I proceeded to the deduction of these conceptions, of which I was now assured, 
that they were not, as Hume had apprehended, of empirical derivation, but that they 
originated in the pure understanding.” 

Kant applies the epithet transcendental not to all knowledge @ priori, but only to the 
knowledge that and how certain notions (intuitions or conceptions) are applied solely 


a priori or are possible. In distinction from transcendental knowledge, Kant calls that. 


a transcendent use of conceptions, which goes beyond all possible experience. The 
critique of the reason, which is itself transcendental, demonstrates the illegitimacy of 
all transcendent employment of the reason. 

The order of the investigation in the ‘‘ Critique of the Pure Reason” is as follows: 
In the Introduction Kant seeks to demonstrate the actual existence of knowledge 
bearing the character peculiar to what he terms ‘‘synthetic judgments @ priort,” and 
raises the question, how these judgments are possible. He finds that their possibility 
depends on certain purely subjective forms of intuition, viz.: space and time, and on 
like forms of the understanding, which he terms categories; out of the latter grow up 
the ideas of the reason. Kant divides the whole complex of his investigations into the 
Transcendental Elementary Doctrine and the Transcendental Doctrine of Method (fol- 
lowing the division of formal logic customary in his time). The Transcendental Ele- 
mentary Doctrine treats of the materials, and the Transcendental Doctrine of Method 
of the plan or formal conditions of a complete system of the cognitions of the pure 
speculative reason, The Transcendental Elementary Doctrine is divided into Transcen- 
dental Aisthetic and Logic, the former treating of the pure intuitions of sense, space 
and time, and the latter of the pure cognitions of the understanding. The part of the 
Transcendental Logic, which sets forth the elements of the pure knowledge of the 
understanding and the principles without which no object whatever can be thought, is 
the Transcendental Analytic, and at the same time a Logic of Truth. The second part 
of the Transcendental Logic is the Transcendental Dialectic, ¢. ¢, the critique of the 
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understanding and the reason in respect of their hyper-physical use, a critique of the 
false dialectical semblance which arises when the pure cognitions of the understanding 
and reason are applied, not solely to the objects of experience, but there, where no 
object is given, beyond the limits of experience, and when, therefore, a material use is 
made of the merely formal principles of the pure understanding. The Transcendental 
Doctrine of Method contains four chapters, bearing the titles: The Discipline of the 
Pure Reason, its Canon, its Architectonic, and its History.. (The Tr. Aisthetic relates 
especially to the possibility of mathematics, the Analytic to that of Physics, the Dialec- 
tic to that of all metaphysics, and the Doctrine of Method to that of metaphysics as a 
science, ) ‘ 
All our knowledge, says Kant in the Introduction, begins with experience, but not all 
knowledge springs from experience. Experience is a continuous combination (syn- 
thesis) of perceptions. Experience is the first product which the understanding brings 
forth, after it has gone to work upon the raw material of sensations. But now Kant 
asserts (affirming in regard to all logical combinations of experiences what is true only 
of isolated experiences and of the most elementary form of induction, ‘ per enwmera- 
tionem simplicem”): ‘‘ Experience tells us, indeed, what is, but not that it must neces- 
sarily be so and not otherwise; hence she gives us no true universality ;” necessity and 
strict (not merely ‘‘ comparative”) universality are for Kant the sure signs of non- 
empirical cognition.* Knowledge not originating in experience is defined by Kant as 
-“d@ prioit knowledge.” + Kant distinguishes as follows: ‘‘It may be customary to 
say of much of our knowledge, derived from experimental sources, that we are capable 
of acquiring it or that we possess it @ priori, because we derive it not immediately from 
experience, but from a universal rule, which itself, nevertheless, we have borrowed 
from experience; but in what follows we shall understand by cognitions @ priori those 
which take place independently, not of this or that, but of all experience whatever ; 
opposed to them are empirical cognitions, or such as are possible only @ posterior?, t. ¢., 
through experience; of @ priori cognitions those are called pure with which no em- 
pirical elements whatever are mixed.” } 


* Jn these pre-suppositions, which Kant never questioned, although he never subjected them to a critical 
examination, is contained the mp@rov Wevddos, from which, with great (although not absolute) consistency 
the whole system of ‘* Criticism” grew up. The principle of gravitation, which is strictly universal in its 
truth, and yet, as Kant admits, is derived from experience, is alone enongh to refute him, The simpler the 
subject of a science, so much the more certain is the universal validity of its inductively-acquired principles, 
so that from arithmetic (quantity) to geometry (quantity, together with motion and form), mechanics (quan- 
tity, form and motion, and gravity), ete., a g/adation in the measure of gertainty and not, as Kant affirms, an 
absolute difference between universality (here strict, there merely ‘‘comparative”), subsists. The empirical 
basis of Geometry is admitted by mathematicians of such weight as Riemann and Helmholtz. Says the former 
(B. Riemann, Ueber die Hypothesen, welche der Geometrie zu Grunde liegen, in the Transactions of the Royal 
Scientific Association of Gittingen, 1867, p. 2; also printed separately ;—written in 1854): ‘‘ The qualities by 
which space is distinguished from other conceivable magnitudes of three dimensions, can only. be learned from 
experience.” (For the views of Helmholtz, sce his essay on the ** Facts which lie at the Basis of Geometry,” 
in the Nachrichten der Kgl. Ges. der Wiss. zu Gottingen, June 8, 1868, pp. 1938-221. Cf. the Supplement to 
the 3d edition of my System d. Logik, Bonn, 1868, p. 427.) Whatever is strictly demonstrated is apodictically 
certain ; such, therefore, is the following of a proposition in demonstration from its premises; but to term 
axioms ‘‘apodictically certain” is a misuse of the words. 

+ ‘A priori knowledge” means, in the sense usual since the time of Aristotle, ‘t knowledge of sas oss 
their real causes,” and this kind of knowledge possesses, undoubtedly, the attributes of necessity - apodictical 
truth ; Kant adopts the expression for his extravagant conception of a knowledge, whose certainty = inde- 
pendent of all experience, and claims for this knowledge likewise, or rather exclusively, the attribute of 
Be ois hetenten the point of view of the Aristotelian division—according to which, by @ priori knowledge, 
knowledge of effects from their causes was understood, and the reverse by knowledge @ posteriori—is 
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With the division of cognitions into @ priori and empirical cognitions, Kant joins 
the second division of them into analytical and synthetic. By analytical judgments he 
understands those in which the predicate B belongs to the subject A, as something 
which was already contained, but not previously observed, in this concept A; as, for 


example, in the judgment: all bodies (extended, impenetrable substances) are extend-_ 


ed. But by synthetic judgments he understands those in which the predicate B lies 
without the subject-concept A, although connected with it; as, for example, in the 
judgment: all bodies (extended, impenetrable substances) are heavy. In analytical 
judgments the connection of the predicate with the subject is conceived by the aid of 
the notion of identity, but in synthetic judgments, without the aid of that notion; the 
former are based on the principle of contradiction, but for the latter another principle 
is necessary. * P : 
By analytical judgments our knowledge is not augmented; only a conception, 
which we already possessed, is decomposed into its parts. But in the case of synthetic 


judgments I must have, in addition to the conception of the subject, something else, - 


= x, on which the understanding may rest, in order to recognize a predicate, which is 
not contained in that conception, as yet belonging to it. In the case of empirical 
judgments, or judgments of experience, all of which are, as such, synthetic, this neces- 
sity occasions no difficulty ; for this x is my full experience of the object, which I 
think through the concept A, which concept covers only a part of thisexperience. But 


exchanged for another. This Aristotelian usage was preserved by Leibnitz, who says in an Epist. ad J, 
Thomasium, 1669 (Opera Philos., ed. Erdr:., p. 51): Constructiones figurarum sunt motus ; jam ex construc- 
tionibus affectiones de figuris demonstrantur, ergo ex motu et per consequens d priori et ex causa, and 
still later identifies connaitre & priori with connaitre par les causes, and only occasionally employs instead 
the phraseology “par des démonstrations,” referring, doubtless, especially to demonstrations from the real 
cause; cf. the passages cited in my Log., 8d ed., § 73, p. 176 seq. Leaving out the last-mentioned qualifi- 
cation (¢% causa), Wolff, less exactly, identifies erwere veritatem d@ priori with élicere nondum cognita 
ex aliis cogiitis ratiocinando, and consequently eruere veritatem @ posteriori with solo sensu. In this he 
was followed by Baumgarten, and the latter by Kant, who adds, however, the further distinction of the 
absolute and the relative @-prio7i, which is completely heterogeneous to the original use of the expression. 
Knowledge @ priori, in the Aristotelian sense, is not knowledge proximately independent of experience, to 
which another species of knowledge, independent of all experience, could be related as pure to impure; it is 
based, rather, on the greatest and most complete variety of logically elaborated experiences, and is only inde- 
pendent of experience in respect of the contents of the logical conclusion. So, e. g., the calculation in advance 
of any astronomical phenomenon is, indeed, independent of our experience of this phenomenon itself, but 
yet depends, partly on numerous other data empirically established, partly on the Newtonian principle of 
gravitation, which lies at the bottom of the calculation, and which, as Kant admits, was drawn from the 
experience of the fall of bodies and of the revolutions of the moon and planets. A judgment independent of 
all experience would, if such a judgment were possible, possess, not the highest degree of certainty, but no 
certainty at all, and would be a mere prejudice. Apart from all experience we can have no knowledge 
whatever, much less, what Kant pretends, apodictical knowledge. Just as machines, with which we surpass 
the results of mere manual labor, are not made without hands by magic, but only through the use of 
the hands, so the demonstrative reasoning, by which we go beyond the results of isolated experience and 
arrive at a knowledge of the necessary, is not effected independently of all experience through subjective 
forms of incomprehensible origin, but only by the logical combination of experiences according to the induc- 
tive and deductive methods on the basis of the order immanent in things themselves. 

* This use of the terms analytical and synthetic is rightly discriminated by Kant himself from the com- 
mon usage, which denominates analytical the method proceeding through the analysis of the data given to the 
cognition of conditions and ultimately of principles, and synthetic the method proceeding by deduction from 
principles to the knowledge of the conditioned: Kant prefers to call these methods, respectively, regressive 
and progressive. The Kantian conception of the analytical judgment is an amplification of the conception of 
the identical judgment; in the latter the whole subject-concept, in the former either the whole or some one 
element of it constitutes the predicate. Still the phraseology rather than the idea is new; earlier logicians 
had distinguished between partially identical and absolutely identical judgments, 
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for synthetic judgments d@ priori this resort is altogether wanting. What is the X, on 
which the understanding rests for its authority, when it believes itself to have found, 
outside of the conception A, a predicate foreign to the same and yet connected (and 
that, too, necessarily) with it? In other words: How are synthetic judgments a priori 
possible? This is the fundamental question for the critique of the pure reason (of the 
reason independent of experience). : 

Kant believes himself able to point out three kinds of synthetic iiaemenes d priors 
as actually existing, namely, mathematical, physical, and metaphysical. Mathematics 
and physics contain undisputed examples of universal and apodictical knowledge ; the 
affirmations of metaphysics are disputed, in so far as it is a question whether any 
metaphysies is possible; but in their tendency all (anedy metaphysical propositions 
are also synthetic judgments d priori. ° F 

Mathematical judgments, says Kant, are all synthetic (although Kant admits that a 
few mathematical axioms, such as a = a, a+b 7 a, are really analytical affirmations, 
asserting, however, that they serve only as links in the chain of method, not as princi- 
ples). One would, says Kant, indeed at first think the proposition, 7+5=12, to be 
merely analytical, following, according to the principle of contradiction, from the con- 
ception of a sum of 7 and 5. But this conception contains no intimation as to what 
the particular number is, in which the two numbers mentioned are resumed. Some- 
thing in addition to these conceptions is necessary, and we must call to our aid some 
image which corresponds with one of them, say of one’s five fingers or of five points, 
and so add one after the other the five unities given in this image to the conception 
of seven. * 

No more, says Kant, are any of the principles of pure geometry analytical. That 
the straight line is the shortest one between two points, is a synthetic proposition ; for 
my conception of straightness contains nothing respecting length, but only a quality; 
the aid of intuition + must be called in, through which alone the synthesis is possible. t 

Physics, says Kant further, also contains synthetic judgments @ prior; ¢. g., in all 
changes of the material world the quantity of matter remains unchanged; in all com- 


* But in fact this didactic expedient is no scientific necessity ; it is sufficient for the case in hand, that we 
go back to the detiniticns: two isthe sum of one and one, three the sum of two and one, etc., an to the defi- 
nition of the decadal system, and to the principle, which is derived from the conception of a sum (as the whole 
number, making abstraction of the question of order), viz.: that the order, in which the constituent parts of 
the sum are taken, is indifferent for the sum. We find given in actual experience similar objects, which can 
be included under the same conception and hence numbered ; from the fundamental conceptions of arithmetic 
follow then the fundamental principles of arithmetic, as analytical judgments, and from these the rest 
follow syllogistically. 

+ [Anschauwng—external or internal preception, or its product, incomplex representation. #epr'cesentatio 
aut notio singularis.—Tr.]} 

+ Unquestionably the affirmations of geometry are synthetic. But the fundamental principles of geome- 
try, ¢. g., that space has three dimensions, that there is only one straight line between two points, have asser- 
torical, not apodictical certainty ; the geometrician is aware of the three dimensions of space only as facts and 
is unable to give any reason why space must have exactly three and not two or four dimensions: but this 
assertorical truth is obtained by abstraction, induction, and other logical operaticns, founded om numerous 
experiences of spatial relations. The order of figures in space, which attains to expression in the fundamental 
principles of geometry, and which may be reduced philosophically to the principle of the non-dependence of 
form on magnitude, confirms the truth of these principles, but is itself grounded in the objective nature of 
space itself; nothing proves its merely subjective character. From the fundamental affirmations of geometry 
the others follow syllogistically ; the latter are apodictically, and not merely empirically, certain, in so far as 
they are demonstrated from the former and not founded on direct experience ; in this sense, but only in this, 
is geometry an apodictical and, according to the Aristotelian, but by no means according to the Kantian, use 


of this expression, an @ priori science. 
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munication of motion action and reaction must always he equal to each other; further, 
the law of inertia, etc. * 

In Metaphysics—adds Kant—although this may be regarded as a science hitherto 
merely attempted, yet rendered indispensable by the nature of human reason, synthetic 
cognitions @ priort are claimed to be contained ; ¢. g., the world must have had a begin- 
ning, and whatever is substantial in things is permanent. Metaphysics is, or at least is 
designed to be, a science made up of purely synthetic propositions d priort. Hence the 
question: How is metaphysics (naturally—t. ¢., with reference to the nature of human 
reason—and scientifically) possible ? 

In the Transcendental Aisthetic, the science of the @ priori principles of sensibility, 
Kant seeks to demonstrate the @ priori character of space and time. In a ‘‘ Metaphysi- 
cal Exposition of this Conception?’ designed to present the considerations which show 
the conception of space to be given d@ priori, Kant advances four theses: 1. Space is 
not an empirical conception that has been abstracted from external experience; for all 
concrete localization depends on our previous possession of the notion of space.t 
2. Space is a necessary d priori notion, lying at the basis of all external perceptions; for 
it is impossible by any means to form a notion of the non-existence of space.t 8. Space 
is not a discursive or general conception of relations of things generally, but a pure 
intuition; for we can imagine space only as one, of which all so-called spaces are 
parts.§ 4. Our notion of space is that of an infinite, given magnitude; but a concep- 
tion containing 77 ttse/f an infinite number of ideas (representations) is impossible to 
thought; hence the primitive notion of space is an @ prtord intuition and not a con- 
‘ception. |] 

In the ‘‘ Transcendental Exposition of the Conception of Space ”—by which Kant — 
understands the explanation of that conception as a principle, by means of which the 
possibility of other synthetic cognitions @ priori is made intelligible—Kant develops the 
assertion, that the notion of space must be an d prior? intuition, if it is to be possible 
for geometry to determine the attributes of space synthetically and yet @ priori. 


* But the history of physical science shows that thcs» general principles, to which the law of the con- | 
servation of force, and others, may be added, were late abstractions from scientifically elaborated experiences, 
and were by no means fixed as scientific truths @ priori, prior to all experience or independent of all experi- 
erice; only in so far as there becomes subsequently manifest in them a certain order, which seems to render 
them susceptible of a philosophical derivation from principles still more general—such, e. g., as the relativity 
of space—do they acquire an (in the Aristotelian, but not, again, in the Kantian sense) @ priori character. 

+ This.is reasoning in a circle. 

t This, however, does not prove the subjectivity and @ priori character of space. 

§ In view of this it is remarkable that Kant should yet style space, in the heading of the chapter, a 
**conception.” In the use of scientific terms, Kant is often not sufficiently exact. * 

|| The assertion that no conception can contain an infinite number of partitive representations is an arbi- 
trary one, so far as it relates to representations that may be potentially contained in the conception. But 
actually our idea of space does not contain an infinity of differentiated parts, and actually, too, the space, of 
which we have an idea, does not extend én infinitum, but only, at the farthest, to the concave limits of the 
visible heavens. The infinity of extension exists only in the reflection, that however far we may have gone in 
thought it is always possible to go further, and, that, therefore, no limit is absolutely impassable ; but es this 
it by no means follows that space is a merely subjective intuition. 

{ Kant has as little shown how from the supposed @ prio7% nature of the intuition of space the certainty 
of the fundamental principles of geometry follows, as he has shown, on the other hand, that this certainty 
cannot follow from an intuition of space resting on an objective and empirical basis. Further, Kant has not 
sufficiently justified the double use which he makes of space, time, and the categories, in that he treats them, 
on the one hand, as mere forms or ways of connecting the material given in experience, and yet undeniably, 
on the other hand, also treats them as something material, viz.: as the matter or content of thought from 
which we form synthetic judgments @ priori. 
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Space, then; is viewed by Kant as an @ priort intuition, found in us antecedently 

to all perception of external objects and as the formal quality of the mind, in virtue of 
which we are affected by objects, or as the form of external sensation in general.* 

Space is, according to Kant, not a form of the existence of objects in themselves. 

Since we cannot make of the special conditions of sensibility conditions of the possibility 

of things, but only of their manifestations, we can doubtless say that space includes all 

things which may appear to us externally, but not all things-in-themselves, whether 

these be sensibly perceived or not, or by whatever Subject they may be per- 


ceived. Only from the point of view of human beings can we speak of space, extended 


beings, etc. If we make abstraction of the subjective condition, under which alone ~ 
external intuition is possible for us, ¢. ¢., under which alone we can be affected by 
external objects, the idea of space has absolutely no signification. This predicate is 
only in so far attributed to things as they appear to us, ¢. €., are objects of the sensi- 
bility. Space is real, 7. ¢., is an objectively valid conception in respect of everything 
which can be presented to us as an object of external perception, but it is ideal in 


‘Tespect of things, when they are considered by the reason, as they are in themselves, 


and without reference to the sensible nature of man. 

By an altogether analogous metaphysical and transcendental exposition of the con- 
ception of Time, Kant seeks also to demonstrate its empirical reality and transcendental 
ideality. Time is no more than space a something subsisting for itself or so inherent 
as an objective qualification or order in things, that, if abstraction were made of all 
subjective conditions of perception, time would remain. Time is nothing else than the 
form of the internal sense, @. ¢., of our intuition or perception of ourselves and of our 


internal state ; it determines the relation of the various ideas which make up our inter- 


nal state. But since all ideas, even such as represent external objects, belong, in them- 
selves, as modifications of consciousness to our internal state, of which time is the formal 
condition, it follows that time is also indirectly a formal condition @ pricri of external 
phenomena. ‘Time is in itself, out of the conscious subject, nothing; it cannot be 
reckoned among objects-in-themselves, apart from its relation to our sensible intui- 
tions, either as subsisting or as inhering. Time possesses subjective reality in respect 
of internal experience. But if I myself or any other being could regard me without 
this condition of sensibility, the same modifications of consciousness which we now 
conceive as changes would found a cognition, in which the idea of time and conse- 
quently that of change would not at all be included. To the objection that the reality 
of the@hange in our ideas proves the reality of time, Kant replies that the objects of 
the ‘‘internal sense,” like those of the external sense, are only phenomena, having two 
aspects, the one regarding the object-in-itself, the other the form of our intuition (per- 
ception) of the object, which form must not be sought in the object-in itself, but in the 
Subject, to which it appears. + 


* That space is only the form of the external and not of the internal sense, and that time, per contra, is 
the form of the internal, and, indirectly, also of the external sense, are truths inferrible, in Kant’s opinion, 
from the nature of-external and internal experience. But in fact the relation to space belongs no less to the 
Le phenomena of the internal sense,” to the images of perception as such, to the vepresentations of memory, to 
concepticns, in so far as the concrete representations from which they are abstracted constitute their insepa- 
rable basis, and therefore to the judgments combined from them, in so far as that, to which the judgment 
relates, is also intuitively (through the sensibility) represented, ete. Even the psychical processes take place 
jn a space (in the Thalamus opticus as the sensorium commune ?), which, to be sure, as the space of con- 
sciousness is to be discriminated from the space of external objects; of the extension in space which belongs 


to these processes, we are literally conscious as extension. 
+ This distinction would avail nothing, even though an “internal sense ’ of the kind which Kant sup- 
poses really existed, since, in the case of psychological self-observation, the Subject, to whom the internal 
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Kant pronounces false the doctrine of the Leibnitzo-Wolffian philosophy, that our sen- 
sibility is but the confused representation of things, and of that which belongs to things 


in themselves. He denies that man possesses a faculty of ‘‘intellectual intuition,” 


whereby, without the intervention of affections from without or from within, and apart 
from forms merely subjective (space and time), objects are known as they are in them- 
selves. 

The result of the Transcendental Aisthetic is summed up by Kant (in the ‘‘ General 
Observations on the Transcendental Aisthetic,”’ 1st ed., p. 42; 2d ed., p. 59, ap. Ros., 
II., 49) as follows: ‘‘ That the things which we perceive are not what we take them to 
be, nor their relations of such intrinsie nature as they appear to us to be; and that if 
we make abstraction of ‘ourselves as knowing Subjects, or even only of the subjective 
constitution of our senses generally, all the qualities, all the relations of objects in space 
and time, yes, and even space and time themselves, disappear, and that as phenomena 
they cannot exist really per se, but only in us; what may be the character of things in 
themselves, and wholly. separated from our receptive sensibility, remains wholly un- 
known to us.” In what we call external objects, Kant sees only mental representa- 
tions resulting from the nature of our sensibility. 

Similar is the result to which Kant arrives in reference to the forms of the under- 
standing, in the Transcendental Logic. 

The receptivity of the mind, in virtue of which it has representations whenever it is 
affected in any manner, is Sensibility ; spontaneity of cognition, on the contrary, in,the 
absolute origination of ideas, is the mark of the understanding. Thoughts without 
internal or external perceptions are meaningless, but such perceptions without concep- 
tions are blind. The understanding can perceive nothing, and the senses can think 
nothing All perceptions depend on organic affections, and all conceptions on functions ; 
‘‘function” expresses the unity of the action by which different representations are 
arranged under one common representation. By means of these functions the under- 
standing forms judgments, which are indirect cognitions of the objects of perception. 
On the various primal conceptions of the understanding, or Categories, depend the 
various forms of logical judgments, and, conversely from the latter, as set forth in 
general (formal) logic, the categories may be ascertained by regressive inference. (Cf. 
A. F.C. Kersten, Quo jure Kantius Arist. categ. rejecerit, Progr. of the Cdln. Real- 
Gymn., Berl., 1853; Lud. Gerkrath, De RKantii categ. doctrina, Diss. Inaug., Bonn, 
1854.) Kant defines the categories as conceptions of objects as such, by which the 
perception of these objects is regarded as determined with regard to some one of the 
functions of the logical judgment (as, e. g., body is determined by the category of sub- 
stantiality as the subject in the judgment: all bodies are divisible), Kant presents the 
following table of the forms of the logical judgment,* and of the corresponding cate- 
gories + :— 


states appear, is identical with the Object to which they belong. The phenomenal succession of our ideas 
cannot be regarded as merely an unfaithful image of internal states, in themselves timeless, but which affect 
the internal sense; on the contrary, it must also be regarded as having acquired the nature of a real result, 
through the affection produced in the soul or in the I, and as belonging to the sphere of things existent, as 
such, and not merely to the Phenomenal. Besides, this doctrine of the ‘internal sense” is incorrect; see my 
System of Logic, § 40. 

* The threefold division of forms of judgments, aimed at by Kant in each class. is not justified through- 
out; see my System of Logic, §§ 68-70. 

‘t The Categories of Relation, as they are termed by Kant. are the only ones which respect the form of the 
“object” or of objective reality, and as such, at the same time, give rise to certain functions of the logical 
judgment. The differences of Quality and Modality are founded, not on differing forms of objective existence, 
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LOGICAL TABLE OF JUDGMENTS, 


Judgments are in regard to 


Quantity. Quality. elation. Modality. 
Singular. Affirmative. Categorical. Problematical. 
Particular (or plural). Negative. Hypothetical. Assertory. 
Universal. Infinite (or limit-. Disjunctive. Apodictical. 

ing). 


TRANSCENDENTAL TABLE OF CONCEPTIONS OF THE UNDERSTANDING. 


‘ 


These conceptions are, under the head of ~ 


Quantity. Quality. Redation. Modality. 

Unity. Reality. Substantiality and Possibility and 
Inherence. Impossibility. 

Plurality. Negation. Causality and Existence and 

Dependence. Non-existence. 

Totality. Limitation. Community or Necessity and 
Reciprocity Contingence. 
(Concurrence). 


Herewith belongs a table of synthetic judgments @ priort, founded on the above 
conceptions of the understanding. Kant designates it as a 


PURE PHYSIOLOGICAL TABLE OF UNIVERSAL PRINCIPLES OF PHYSICS. 


Axioms of (sen- Anticipations of Analogies of Postulates of all em- 
sible) Intuition. Perception. Experience. pirical thought. 
} 

A complete system of transcendental philosophy, says Kant, would necessarily con- 
tain the conceptions of the understanding which are derived from the pure primal 
conceptions, and are therefore themselves likewise @ priort or pure conceptions, as, 
é. g., force, action, passion, which follow from the conception of causality; to make 
out the list of them were a useful and not disagreeable, though here a superfluous task 
(whence it follows that Kant believed himself already to have given the most essential 
elements of a complete transcendental philosophy in the Critique of the Pure Reason). 

Kant observes in regard to these categories, among other things, that there are 
three of them im each class, whereas generally all @ priord division with conceptions 
must be dichotomous (¢ g., A and non-A), and adds that the third category in each 


which are reflected in the subjective act of judgment, but on various kinds in the relation of the subjective 

to the objective, #. ¢., of the combination of ideas in the judgment to that portion of reality which is the 

object of representation ; they have not, therefore, different categories underlying them. Logical Quantity, 

again, is founded only on the possibility of combining in one judgment several judgments, whose subjects are 
“included in the same conception, so that the predicate is affirmed (or denied) with reference either to the 
* whole sphere of that conception or to a part of it; it involves no relation to a form of objective reality, 
peculiar to the judgment as such. Cf, my Syst. ef Logic, §§ 68-70. 
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class comes from the combination of the second with the first. (In the Critique of the 
Fuculty of Judgment, Intr., last note, Kant terms the dichotomous division here men- 
tioned an analytical division @ prior’, founded on the principle of contradiction, but 
says that every synthetic division @ priori, not based, as in mathematics, on the intui- 
_ tion which corresponds with the conception, but on @ privri conceptions, must contain 
three things: 1, a condition ; 2, something conditioned ; 3, the conception which arises 
from the acon of the condinened with its condition) Totality, he says further, is 
plurality viewed as unity ; limitation is reality combined with negation ; community is 
reciprocal causality among substances; necessity is the existence which is given through 
possibility itself. But the combining of the first and second category in each class 
requires a special act of the understanding, whence the third conception must likewise 
be regarded as an original conception of the understanding. (In this remark of Kant is 
contained the germ of the Fichtean and Hegelian dialectic. ) : 

The objective validity of the categories (of which Kant treats in the ‘‘ Transcenden- 
tal Deduction of the Categories”) rests on the fact, that it is only through them that 
experience, in what concerns the form of thought, is possible. They relate necessarily 
and @ priori to objects of experience, because it is only by means of them that any 
object of experience whatever can be thought. 

There are, says Kant, only two cases possible in which synthetic representation 
and its objects can coincide, can bear a necessary relation to each other and, as it were, 
meet each other, viz.: when either the object alone renders the representation possible 
or the representation the object. 

‘ In the first case the relation is empirical, and the representation can therefore not 
be evolved @ prior’. Our @ priori ideas are not copied from objects, since otherwise 
they would be empirical and not @ priort. Only that in phenomena which belongs to 
sensation (that which Kant terms the matter of sensible cognition, Cr. of the Pure R., 
1st ed. [in the original], pp. 20 and 50; 2d ed., pp. 34 and 74) is copicd from objects, 
though not perfectly agreeing with them. The things-in-themselves or pee 
objects affect our senses (7)., Ist ed., p. 190; 2d ed., p. 235; Proleg., § 33); through 
this affection arises the sensation of color, or of smell, ete. , Pr sensations are yet not 
to be supposed similar to that unknown element in the things-in-themselves which ex- 
cites them in us. But space, time, substantiality, causality, etc., depend, according to 
Kant, not on such affection. therwise all these forms would be empirical and with- 
out necessity. They pertain exclusively to the subject, which by them shapes its sen- 
sations and so generates the phenomena, which are its ideas. They do not come from 
the things-in-themselves. 

The other case cannot occur in this sense, that our ideas cause tle existence of | 
their objects. The will does indeed affect causally the existence of objects, but not so 
do our ideas. But it is quite possible that the cognition of an object, or that the phe- 
nomenon should take its law from our @ prior? ideas. Kant compares this latter suppo- 
sition to the astronomical theory of Copernicus, which explains the apparent revolu- 

. tion of the heayens by the hypothesis of a real motion of the earth, giving rise to the 
appearance in question. 

But the field or whole sum of objects of possible experiences is found in our percep- 
tions. An @ priori conception, unrelated to perceptions, would be nothing more than 
the logical form of a conception, but not the conception itself, through which a thing 
is thought. Pure @ priort conceptions can indeed contain nothir4 empirical, but they 
must nevertheless, if they are to possess objective validity, be purely @ priori conditions © 
of possible experience, 
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The receptivity of the mind is insufficient, except as combined with spontaneity, to 
render cognition possible. Spontaneity is the ground of a threefold ‘synthesis, viz. : that 
of the apprehension of representations in perception, that of the reproduction of the 


- same in imagination, and that of the recognition of them in the conception (Cr. of the 


PK. Isted., p. 97 seq.). 

+ The successive apprehension of the manifold elements given in perception 
and the combination of them into one whole is the Synthesis of Apprehen- 
sion. Without this we could not have the ideas of time and space. The Reproductive 
Synthesis of the Imagination is likewise based on @ priori principles (Cr. of the P. R., . 
Ist ed., p. 100 seq. ; on pp. 117 seq. and 123, and on p. 152 of the 2d ed., Kant discrim- 
inates more definitely from the reproductive imagination, which depends on conditions 
of experience, a productive imagination, which constitutes an d@ prwri condition of the 
combination of the manifold in a cognition; in the 2d ed., p. 152, Kant says that the 
former is of no service in explaining the possibility of @ priord cognition and belongs, 
not to the subjects of transcendental philosophy, but to those of psychology, whence in 
the 2d ed.'he treats no farther of it, nor of ‘‘ Recognition of ideas in the Conception”), 
If, in the synthesis of the parts of a line, of a division of time, of a number, I were 
constantly to lose the earlier parts out of thought and not reproduce them while pro- 
ceeding to the following ones, it would never be possible for me to have a complete 
idea, or even the purest and most primary fundamental ideas of space and time. But 
without the consciousness that that, which we think, is just the same as that which 
we thought an instant before, all reproduction in the series of ideas would be fruitless. 
The concept is that which unites the manifold elements, successively perceived and then 
reproduced, in one idea. 

In the cognition of the manifol the mind becomes conscious of the identity of the 
function, by which it performs the necessary synthesis, All combination and all unity 
in knowledge presuppose that unity of consciousness, which precedes all the data of 
perceptions, and in connection with which alone any representation of objects is possi- 


' ble. To this pure, original, unchangeable self-consciousness Kant gives the name of 


tianscendental apperception. He distinguishes it from empirical apperception, or the 
mutable empirical self-consciousness which subsists amid the succession of internal 


phenomena apprehended by the internal sense. Transcendental apperception is an 


original synthetic act, while empirical self-consciousness depends on an analysis, 


_ which presupposes this original synthesis. The synthetic unity of apperception is 


that highest point on which all use of the understanding depends. On it depends the 
consciousness that ‘‘I think,” which must accompany all my ideas. LHven the objec- 
tive unity of space and time is only possible through the relation of our perceptions to 
this transcendental apperception. 

The categories are the conditions of thought on which all possible experience 
depends. ‘The possibility and necessity of the categories depend on the relation which 
the whole sphere of the sensibility and with it all possible phenomena have to the pri- 
mal function of avperception. All the manifold in perception must conform to the 
conditions of the unvarying unity of self-consciousness, the pr.mal synthetic unity of 
apperception, and must hence be subject to universal functions of synthesis by concep- 


- tions. The synthesis of apprehension, which is empirical, must necessarily conform to 


the synthesis of apperception, which is intellectual, and is given and expressed in a 
manner wholly @ prior? in the category. Every object, which can be given us in per- 
ception, is subject to the necessary conditions on which the synthetic combination and 
unity of the manifold in perception depend, in all possible experience. ‘he cate- 
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gories, as conditions @ priori of possible experience, are therefore at the same time con- 
ditions of the possibility of the objects of experience (i. é., of phenomena), and have 


therefore objective validity in a synthetic judgment @ priori. So, on the other hand, _ 


no @ priori knowledge is possible, except of objects of possible experience. 

The conformity of things-in-themselves to law would necessarily subsist, if there 
were no mind to perceive and know it. But phenomena are only representations of 
things which are unknown to us in their intrinsic nature: As mere representations, 
however, they are subject. to no law of combination, except that which the combining 
faculty may prescribe. Combination, says Kant, is not in things, and cannot be de- 
rived from them by perception, for example, and thence first transferred to the under- 
standing ; it is a work of the understanding alone, which itself is nothing more than 
the faculty of @ priori combination, the faculty by which the variety of given repre- 
sentations is brought under the unity of apperception. This principle, adds Kant, is 
the highest in all human knowledge. Since now all possible perception depends on 
the synthesis of apprehension, and since this empirical synthesis again depends on the 
transcendental synthesis, and hence on the categories, it follows that all possible per- 
ceptions, and hence everything which can exist in the empirical consciousness, @. €., all 


phenomena of nature, are subject, in what respects their combination, to the categories, | 


which are the original ground of the necessary conformity of nature—considered sim- 
ply as such—to law.* . 

Kant mentions supplementarily (Cr. of the Pure R., 2d ed., p. 167), in addition to 
the two ways in which a necessary agreement of experience with the conceptions of 
its objects is conceivable (namely, when experience makes these conceptions, or wken 
these conception; make experience possible), a third intermediats way, namely, by 
the hypothesis, that the categories are not empirical, but subjective bases of thought, 
implanted in us with our existence, but so arranged by the author of our being as 
exactly to agree in their use with the laws of nature, which underlie experience. He 
denominates this hypothesis (which agrees essentially with the Leibnitzian theory of pre- 
established harmony, but is ascribed by Kant—Prol., § 37, note—to Crusius) as a kind of 
system of the pre-formation of the pure reason, but pronounces against it, because its truth 
is inconsistent with the posséssion by the categories of that necessity which belongs 
essentially to the very conception of them. (A further indirect proof of the mee subjee- 
tivity of all that is @ prtort, including the forms of sensible intuition, space and time, 
as well as the categories, is contained for Kant in the Antinomies, of which he treats in a 


* Kant teaches that for the knowledge of the particular laws of nature experience is necessary. since these 
laws relate to phenomena, which are empirically determined. This Kantian theory contains more than one 
intrinsic contradiction, 1, In that, while things-in-themselves are represented as affecting us, time and cau- 

*sality, which this affection implies, are reckoned by Kant as 2 prioré forms, valid only within and not beyond 
the world of phenomena, 2. In that this affection must furnish to the mind, on the one hand, a material 
completely unformed and chaotic, so as not to be subject to any law incompatible with the @ priort law of com- 
bination, and yet, on the other, an orderly material, so that every particular material may not be out of relation 
to every particular form—in which case all determinations in the material would be of subjective origin, and 
so the difference between the empirical and the @ priort would disappear—but that the particular in phenom- 
ena, and indeed every particular law may be empirically known and determined, etc. But if the reason of 
the particular forms and laws of phenomena must be found in the nature of the objects or ‘things-in-them- 
selves ” which affect us, it is susceptible of further demonstration, that the kind and succession of affections 
are characterized by an order, which is possible only on the supposition that time, space, causality, etc., are 
objective and real fictions of ‘things-in-themselves,” whereby Kant’s doctrine of the 2 priori and his Sub- 
jectivism are overthrown (cf. my Syst. of Log., § 44). The same result follows also from the ideal necessity, 
that the particular should imply the universal. If particular laws must be ascribed to the sphere of objective, 
absolute reality, the universal laws, under which they may be subsumed, cannot be foreign to the same sphere 
and cannot be of merely subjective origin, 
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subsequent section, Or. of the P. R., 1st ed., p. 506; 2d ed., 534, Ros. and Schu., Vol. 
II., 399, This proof, if it were stringent, would indeed fill up the ‘‘ gap” which, 


according to Trendelenburg, exists in Kant’s argument; but it does not do this, because 


the proofs for the Antinomies are without force, unless Kant’s fundamental thought be 
admitted ; cf. the works by Trendelenburg, and others, cited above, pp. 158, 159 [and 
below, ad § 182]. 

Pure conceptions of the understanding are entirely heterogeneous to empirical intui- 
tions, and yet in all subsumptions of an object under a conception the representation of 
the former must be homogeneous with the latter. In order to render possible the 
application of the categories to phenomena there must exist a third factor, homo- 
geneous with both. Such a mediating factor, in the form of an idea produced by the 
transcendental synthesis of the imagination, is termed by Kant a transcendental Schema 
of the understanding. Now time isas a form @ prior?, homogeneous with the cate- 
gories, and as a form of the sensibility, with phenomena. Therefore an application of 
the categories to phenomena is possible through the transcendental functions or quali- 
fications of time. 

The Schemata, in the order of the categories (quantity, quality, relation, modality), 
are founded on the serial nature of time, the contents of time, the order of time, and 
on time asawhole. The schema of quantity isnumber. The schema of reality is being 
in time, and that of negation is not-being in time. The schema of substance is the per- 
sistence of the real in time; that of causality is regular succession in time; that of com- 
munity, or of the reciprocal causality of substances in respect of their accidents, is the 
simultaneous existence of the qualifications of the one substance with those of the other, 
following a universal rule. The schema of possibility is the agreement of the synthesis 
of diverse representations with the universal conditions of time, and hence the deter- 
mination of the representation of a thing as associable with some particular time ; the 
schema of actuality is existence in a definite time, and that of necessity is existence at 
all times. 

The relation of the categories to possible experience must constitute the whole of our @ 
prior’ knowledge by the understanding. The principles of the pure understanding are 
the rules for the objective use of the categories. From the categories of quantity and 
quality flow mathematical principles possessing intuitive certainty, while the categories 
of relation and modality give rise to dynamic principles of discursive certainty. 

The principle of the Axioms of (sensible) Intuition is : All sensible intuitions are 
extensive magnitudes. The principle of the Anticipations of Perception is: In all 
phenomena the real object of sensation has intensive magnitude, 7. ¢., a degree. The 
principle of the Analogies of Experience is: Experience is only possible through the 
notion of a necessary connection of perceptions ; from this principle are derived the 
principles of the persistence of substance-—or that in all the changes of phenomena 
the substance persists, and its quantity is neither increased nor diminished ; of succes- 
sion in time by the law of causality—or that all changes take place in accordance with 
the law of the connection of cause and effect; and of simultaneity under the law of 
reciprocity or community—or that all substances, in order to be perceived as co-exist- 
ing in space, must be in complete reciprocity, or must exert a reciprocal action upon 
each other. The Postulates of Empirical Thought are: Whatever agrees (with refer- 
ence to perception and conception) with the formal conditions of experience is possible ; 
Whatever coheres with the material conditions of experience (sensation) is actual ; 
That whose connection with the actual is determined by the universal conditions of expe- 


rience is necessary. 
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To the proof of the second postulate, relative to the evidence of reality, Kant added 
in the second edition of the Critique of the Pure Reason a ‘‘ Refutation of (material) 
Idealism,” based on the principle that internal experience—the reality of which cannot 
be doubted—is impossible without external experience, and consequently that itis only 


possible on the condition that there exist objects in space external to ourselves. Kant’s _ 


argument in proof of this is, that the qualification of time involved in the empirically 
determined consciousness of our own existence implies something permanent in percep- 
tion, which something must be different from our ideas, in order that ib may serve as a 
standard for the measurement of their change, and which therefore is only possible on 
the condition that there exists something external tous. (In the Ist ed., p. 876—Vol. 
II., p. 301, in Ros. and Schu.—Kant had already sought to refute the doctrine of empiri- 
cal ‘‘ Idealism, as resting on a false scrupulousness about admitting the objective reality 
of our external perceptions,” arguing that external perception proves directly that there 
are real existences in space; that without perception even invention and dreaming would 
be impossible, and that therefore our external senses have, so far as it relates to the data 
which are necessary for experience, their real corresponding objects in space. But 
external objects in space, as Kant is ever repeating, are not to be considered as things- 
in-themselves ; they are called external because they belong to the external sense, the 
universal form of whose intuitions is space. By the ‘‘ permanent in perception” Kant 
can only mean the permanently phenomenal in space, or impenetrable, extended sub- 
stance. Cf. also the Proleg. to Metaphysics, § 49.) 

Although our conceptions may be divided into sensible and intellectual conceptions, 
yet their objects cannot be divided into objects of the senses, or phenomena, and objects 
of the understanding, or nowmend, in the positive sense of this term; for the concep- 
tions of the understanding are applicable only to the objects of sensible intuition ; without 
such intuition (perception) they are objectless, and a faculty of non-sensible or intellec- 
tual intuition is not possessed by man. But the conception of a nowmenon, in the 
negative signification of the term, that is, as denoting a thing, in so far as it is not an 
object of external or internal perception for us, is a correct one. In this sense things- 
in-themselves are noumena, which, however, are not to be conceived through the 
categories of the understanding, but only as an unknown Something.* 

Through the confounding of the empirical use of the understanding with the 
transcendental arises the ‘‘ amphiboly of the conceptions of reflection.” These con- 
ceptions are identity and diversity, agreement and repugnance, inner and outer, the 


* The inference of subsequent philosophers, that because things-in-themselves are not in space, they 


must exist ‘“‘in the world of thought,” is therefore, from the Kantian point of view, inadmissible. If by 
that which is in the world of thought is understood something immanent in human thought, é. e., a conception 
or a particular thought, the thing-in-itself is nothing of the kind. If by it is meant a transcendental object 
of thought, then the ‘thing-in-itself” is only in so far in ‘‘the world of thought” -as it is true that we are 
obliged to assume its existence, but not in the sense that the categortes of human thought can be applied to 
it. It is unmistakably true, however, that Kant’s use of the conception of noumena (a conception of Platonic 
origin) for his things-in-themselves was, notwithstanding the proviso that it should be taken only in a negative 
sense, a source of confusion to Kant himself, and the occasion of the introduction of foreign elements, 
especially of qualifications of worth into the conception of things-in-themselves. That the things-in-them- 
selves, which are without time, space, or causality, and which yet affect us, are better and higher in worth 
than phenomena, is at least an arbitrary supposition, which, however, receives from the Platonic term 


employed—especially in the antithesis: homo n yumenon, homo phenomenon—an apparent support, and is thus» 


introduced into the ethical domain.—Kant's doctrine of concept and perception is distinguished by its phe- 
nomenalistic [subjective] character from the Aristotelian doctrine, that the essence which is known through 
the concept is immanent in the individual objects, which are included in the extension of the concept, and has 
no separate existence, 
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determinablé and determination (matter and form). Transcendental reflection (reflexio) 
is the act whereby I confront the comparison of ideas generally, with the cognitive 
faculty in which the comparison is instituted, and distinguish whether the ideas are 
compared ‘with each other as belonging to the pure understanding or to sensuous 
intuition. Kant finds the source of the Leibnitzian system, ‘ which intellectualizes 
phenomena,” in the—by Leibnitz unnoticed—amphiboly of the conceptions of reflec- 
tion. Leibnitz supposed that the understanding, when comparing ideas, had to do with 
representations of objects as they are in themselves, and took the conception of noumena 
in its positive sense. He held sensation to be only confused perception, and believed 
that when he was comparing all objects in the understanding, by the aid of the abstracted 
formal conceptions of human thought, he was perceiving the inner quality and nature 
of things. As a natural consequence, he found no other differences than those by which 
the understanding distinguishes its pure conceptions from each other. From these 
premises he concluded that whatever is ideally indistinguishable is absolutely undistin- 
guished or identical; that realities, as being mere affirmations, cannot through their 
opposite tendencies neutralize each other, since there is no logical contradiction between 
them ; that the only interna} state which can be attributed to substances is an ideal or 
conscious state, and that their community is to be conceived as a pre-established har- 
mony; and, lastly, that space is enly the order of co-existing substances, and time the 
dynamic succession of their states. Kant contends that the above-named conceptions 
of reflection should not be applied in comparing ideas drawn from the world of phe- 
nomena, without taking into consideration the nature of sensuous intuition (which has 
its peculiar forms and is not merely confused perception), and that they should not be 
applied to things-in-themselves (or noumena) at all, 
If the understanding is the faculty which by its rules introduces unity into phenom- 
ena, the Reason is the faculty which by its principles establishes unity among the rules 
,of the understanding. The conceptions of the reason contain the unconditioned, and 
transcend, therefore, all the objects of experience. Kant gives the name of Ideas to those 
necessary conceptions of the reason for which no corresponding real objects can be given 
in the sphere of the senses. (Cf. Jul. Heidemann, Plat. de ideis doctrinam quomodo Kant- 
dus et intellexerit et excoluerit, Diss. Inaug., Berl., 1863.) The transcendental conceptions 
of the reason imply absolute totality, or completeness, in the synthesis of conditions, 
and seek to carry the synthetic unity which is conceived in the Category up to the 
absolutely unconditioned. The pure reason is never directly conversant with objects, 
but only with the conceptions of objects, which are furnished by the understanding. 
Just as it was possible to derive the conceptions of the understanding from the various 
forms of the logical judgment, by observing and translating into conceptions the pro- 
cesses by which the synthesis of perceptions is effected in judgments, so the transcen- 
dental conceptions of the reason may be derived from the forms of rational inference, 
These forms are three: categorical, hypothetical, and disjunctive. Accordingly there 
are three transcendental rational conceptions expressing the unconditioned as resulting 
(1) from a categorical synthesis in a subject, (2) from the hypothetical synthesis of the 
terms of a series, (8) from the disjunctive synthesis of parts in a.system, The first of 
these rational conceptions is that of the soul as the absolute unity of the thinking Sub- 
ject; the second is that of the world as the absolute unity of the series of the condi- 
tions of phenomena; and the third is that of God as the absolute unity of all objects of 
thought whatever, or as the being who includes in himself all reality (ens realissimum), 
Corresponding with these three ideas are three dialectical inferences of the reason, which 
are sophistications, not of men, but of the pure reason itself, since they arise through 
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a natural illusion, which is as inseparable from human reason as are certain optical 
deceptions from vision, and which, like these, can be explained and rendered harmless, 
but cannot be entirely removed. The Idea of the soul as a simple substance is the sub- 
ject of the psychological -paralogism ; the Idea of the universe is the subject of the cos- 
mological antinomies, and, lastly, the Idea of a most real being, as the ideal of the pure 
reason, is the subject of the attempted proofs of the existence of God. 

Rational Psychology, says Kant, is based solely on the ,consciousness which the 
thinking I has of itself; for if we were to call in the aid of our observations on the 
play of our thoughts, and on the natural laws thence derivable (as, é g., Herbart subse- 
quently did, when he attempted to found a proof of the punctual simplicity of the 
soul on the mutual combination of representations), there would spring up an empiri- 
cal psychology, unable to demonstrate the reality of attributes beyond the reach of pos- 
sible experience—such as the attribute of simplicity—and having no possible claim to — 
apodictical certainty. From the consciousness of the Ego, rational psychology seeks to 
demonstrate that the soul exists as a substance (an immaterial substance), that as a 
simple substance it is incorruptible, and that as an intellectual substance it is ever 
ideutical with itself or is one person, in possible commerce with the body and immortal. 
But the arguments of rational psychology (in the statement of which Kant seems chiefly 
to have adopted the form in which they are presented in Kuutzen’s Von der tmmaterid- 
len Natur der Secle, Reimarus’ Die vornehmsten Wahrheiten der natiirtichen Religion, 
and Moses Mendelssohn’s Phedon) involve an illegitimate application to the Ego, as a 
transcendental object, of the conception of substance, which presupposes sensuous in- 
tuition, and applies only to phenomenal objects. That I, who think, must always be 
regarded in every act of thought only as subject and as something, which is not a mere 
appurtenance or predicate of thought, 18 an apodictical and even an identical propo- 
s.tion; but it does not signify that I am objectively an independent essence or sub- 
stance. So, too, it is implied in the very conception of thought that the ‘‘I” of ap-. 
perception denotes a logically simple subject—which is an analytical proposition; but 
this does not signify that the thinking I is a simple substance—which would be a syn- 
thetic proposition. The affirmation of my own identity in the midst of all the chang- 
ing contents of consciousness is, again, an analytical affirmation but from this identity 
cannot be inferred the identity of a thnking substance, existing amid all change of 
states. Finally, that I distinguish my existence, as that of a thinking being, from the 
existence of other things external to me, including among the latter my own body, is an 
analytical proposition ; but 1t does not enable me to know whether this consciousness 
of myself would be possible if there were no things beside and external to me, and 
whether, therefore. I could exist without a body 

The difficulty of explaining the interaction between soul and body is increased by 
the assumed fact of their heterogeneity, the former being regarded as existing only in 
time, the latter in both time and space. But if we consider (says Kant, Cr. of the 
Pure R., 2d ed , p. 427 seq.) that the two classes of existences assumed in this hypo: 
thesis are distinguished, not interiorly, but only by the fact that the one is phenome- 
nally external to the other, and hence that that which underlies the phenomenon of 
matter as its reality, or as the thing-in itself may perhaps not be so unlike the soul itse!f, 
this difficulty disappears, and the only question remaining is how a community of sub- 
stances is in any sense possible—a question which neither psychology nor any other 
form of human science can answer. The idea, here only briefly intimated, of the pos- 
sible homogeneity pf the realities which underlie, respectively, the phenomena of the 
external and those of the internal sense, is more fully developed in the first cdition of 
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the Cr. of PR. Empirical psychology, says Kant, since it has reference to phe- 
nomena only, is properly dualistic; but transcendental psychology favors neither dual- 
ism nor pneumatism (spiritualism) nor materialism, all of which hold the diversity of 


_ manner in which objects—whose intrinsic nature remains unknown—are mentally rep- 


resented to be significant of a corresponding diversity in the nature of these things 
themselves. ‘‘ The transcendental object which underlies external phenomena, as also 
that which underlies internal intuition, is in itself neither matter nor a thinking being, 
but only a (to us) unknown ground of the phenomena, from which we derive our empi- 
rical conceptions of either kind” (Cr. of the Pure Reason, 1st ed., p. 379, Ros., IL., p. 


303). ‘‘I can very well suppose that the substance to which ow? external sense attri- 


butes extension, is in itself the subject of thoughts which can be consciously repre- 
sented to itself by its own internal sense ; thus that which in one aspect is called ma- 
terial would in another aspect be also thinking being, not whose thoughts, but the signs 
of whose thoughts we can perceive in phenomena” (2d., p. 359, Ros., II., 288 seq). 
This latter supposition, here named as a possible one, borders upon the doctrine of the 
Leibnitzian monadology, which teaches that complexes of monads—not single monads 


- —appear to our senses as extended things, and at the same time contain beings which 


have ideas (representations), and may contain beings capable of conscious representation 
and thought. It is still less removed from the view developed by Kant in his ‘+ Mona- 
dologia Physica.” In another sense it contains points of contact with Spinozism, which 
ascribes to the one only substance thought and extension, but as real and not merely 
phenomenal attributes. In the second edition of the Critique of Pure Reason, Kant did 
not deny the possibility thus suggested in the first edition, but rather suggested it anew in 
the passage above cited, though refraining from a more detailed development of the idea, 
The thought, therefore, is not changed in the second edition, but the critical principle 
is more strictly applied, in that Kant now prefers to give no space to the development of 
indemonstrable dogmatic theories, even as hypotheses, but to confine himself to the most 
brief suggestion of them, We may add that the meaning of the hypothesis in question 
is obviously not that the transcendental substratum of external phenomena is identical 
with the thinking Ego, or that it is only a thought of the Ego, but that it is possibly 
itself also a thinking essence, and therefore of like nature with the transcendental 


_ substratum of the internal sense—just as, for example, in the Leibnitzian system all 


monads are mutually homogeneous, or rather, just as those physical monads are homo- 
geneous, which Kant assumes in his Monadologia Physica of the year 1756; only 
because, according to Kant, we have no precise knowledge whatever of the transcen- 


dental substratum, does it further follow that still other theorics, such as, for example, 


the theory of the identity of subject and object, cannot, as hypotheses, be refuted. It 
would be very unjust to identify the conjecture here ventured by Kant with the sub- 
jectivism of Fichte. It is true that Kant’s utterances respecting transcendental 
objects, or things-in-themselves, are, in a measure, uncertain; but this uncertainty 
(which is a natural consequence of the contradiction inseparable from the Kantian doc- 
trine, in that the transcendental object is represented as the cause of phenomena, and 
yet. according to Kant, cannot be a cause) is observable in the first edition of the Cr. 
of P. Reason, and not (as Schopenhauer and others have asserted) in the second only, 
Cf., for example, the passages—which exist in both editions—on page 235 (Vol_IL., of 
Rosenkranz’s edition of Kant’s works), on the one hand, and, on the other, those on p, 
391, line 9 from above and following, and Proleg., $ 57 (#b., IIL., p. 124). Though it 
be true, that in the first edition of the Critique those passages are more frequent 
in which Kant emphasizes our ignorance concerning the nature of transcendental 
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objects, while later, in the seeond edition, when he is striving, in view of mis- 
apprehensions that had arisen, to render more clear the difference between his doctrine 
and the Idealism of Berkeley, passages, in which stress islaid on the necessity of pos- 
tulating the existence of things-in-themselves as the transcendental basis of the world 
of phenomena, became somewhat more numerous, yet Kant’s doctrine remained essen- 
tially the same, viz.: that we must assume that, though we know not how, transcendental 
objects or things-in-themselves do exist. In the first ed., p. 105, Kant only says that 
these objects are nothiog for us, and on-p. 109 it is only when considered as = x, 
that they are said to be nothing for us. But it would be a decidedly false ae 
tation of Kant dogmatically to identify the transcendental object of the external or t& 
internal sense, the noumena or ‘‘ things-in-themselves ”—with which, as Kant in oo 
editions of ie Critique teaches, the manifold affections of the external and internal 
senses originate, and with which Kant’s distinction of the empirical from the d@ pr cori 
is necessarily connnected—with ‘“‘the unity of the essence in the multiplicity of pie- 
nomena.” * — 

‘The Cosmological Idea is the source of four Antinomies, 7. ¢., pairs of mutually 


contradictory propositions, which follow, all with equal consequence, from the supposi- — 


tion of the reality of the phenomenal world, in the transcendental sense of the term 
‘‘yeality.” The four antinomies correspond with the four classes of categories. (Cf. 
in addition to the critiques by Herbart, Hegel, Schopenhauer, and others, in particular, 
Reiche, De Kuntii antinomiis que dicuntur theoreticis, Gdtt., 1838; Jos. Richter, Die 
Kantischen Antinomien, Mannheim, 1863.) 

The guantity of the world is the subject of the First Antinomy. Thesis: The world 
had a beginning in time and has limits in space. Antithesis: The world is without 
beginning and without limits in space. 

The Second Antinomy relates to the quality of the world. Thesis: Every composite 
substance in the world is made up of simple parts. Antithcsis: There existsnothing simple. 

The Third Antinomy concerns the causal relation. Thesis: Freedom, in the tran- 
scendental sense of the term, is a reality, or there may be absolute, uncaused beginnings 
of series of effects. <Antithests: All things, without exception, take place in the world 
in accordance with natural law. 

The Fourth Antinomy is one of modality. . Thesis: There belongs to the world 
(whether as part or as cause) an absolutely necessary being. Antithesis: Nothing is 
absolutely necessary. 

The proofs and counterproofs given by Kant in connection with these Antinomies 
are all indirect. In the proof of cach thesis, the infinite progression affirmed in the 
corresponding antithesis is disputed as impossible, while in proving the antithesis the 
limit assumed in the thesis is rejected as arbitrary and unreal. 

Kant solves the antinomies by his distinction between phenomena and things-in- 
themselves. In reference to the world as a transcendental object, or noumenon, or 
intelligible world, thesis and antithesis in the two first or mathematical antinomies are 
alike false. We cannot apply to the intelligible world the conceptions of space and 
time which are involved in the predicates ‘‘ limitation in space and time,” and ‘‘ infinite 
extension in space and time,” and an analogous argument may be employed with refer- 
ence to the predicates ‘‘ simplicity” and ‘‘ complexity ;” hence neither the one nor the 


* This by way of complement, and, in part, for the sake of giving greater precision to the arguments in 
my work: De priore et posteriore forma Kantiance Critices Rationis Puree, Berl., 1862, and by way of re- 
joinder to Michelet’s reply in his Review, ‘‘ Der Gedanke,” Vol. III., Berlin, 1862, pp. 237-248; cf. my Syst. 
der Log., 3d ed., Bonn, 1868, p. 43. 
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other of the contradictory predicates can be applied to that world, and from the non- 
applicability of the one the applicability of the other cannot be inferred; the contradic- 
tion in form between Thesis and Antithesis is in reality only an apparent one, a ‘‘ dia- 
~ lectical opposition.” But we must admit, as a regulative principle of speculative inves- 
tigation, the requirement that no limit be regarded as absolutely ultimate. In the two 
last or dynamic Antinomies the Thesis is true of the intelligible world, the Antithesis of 
the phenomenal. Every phenomenon depends necessarily upon some other phenomenon 
or phenomena, but things-in-themselves are free. Within the sphere of the phenomenal 
there exists no unconditioned cause, but outside of the whole complex of phenomena 
there exists, as their transcendental ground, the Unconditioned. 

The sum of all realities or perfections, conceived ¢7 concreto and even in individuo as 
an exemplar or transcendental prototype, is the Theological Ideal. The theoretical 
proofs of God’s existence are the so-called ontological, cosmological, and teleological 
or physico-theological arguments. 

_ The Ontological Argument concludes from the conception of God as the most real 
being to his existence, since existence—necessary existence—belongs in the class of 
realities, and is therefore contained in the conception of the most real being. Kant 
here disputes the assumption that being is a real predicate, by adding which to other 
predicates the sum of realities may be increased. The comparison, says Kant, between 
a being possessing other predicates, but not being, anda being combining with these 
other predicates that of being, and hence by so much greater, more perfect, or more ° 
real than the former, is absurd. When being is affirmed, the object is posited with all 
its predicates. This is the meaning of being. When being is not affirmed—or, what is 
the same thing, when the object is not thus posited—no conclusion can be drawn from 
the conception of the object to its predicates. Hence, in reasoning to the existence of 
God, if being is to be demonstrated as a predicate, being must have been already pre- 
viously assumed, whence we arrive only at a pitiful tautology. This tautological con- 
clusion would be an identical, hence an analytical proposition, while the assertion that 
God is, is, like all existential propositions, a synthetic one, and can therefore not be 
demonstrated @ priori in regard to a nowmenon. ; 

The Cosmological Argument concludes from the fact that anything exists to the 
existence of an absolutely necessary being, which being, by the aid of the ontological 
argument, is then identified with God as the most real or perfect being (ens realissimum 
or perfectissimum). Kant, per contra, denies that the principles which regulate the use 
of the reason justify us in prolonging the chain of causes beyond the sphere of expe- 
rience ; but, he adds, if the argument did really conduct to an extramundane and abso- 
lutely necessary cause, it could not demonstrate that this cause is the absolutely per- 
fect being; and to take refuge in the ontological argument is shown inadmissible by 
the demonstrated invalidity of the latter. 

The Teleological Argument concludes from the order and adaptation in nature to 
the absolute wisdom and power of its author. Kant speaks of this argument with 
respect, on account of its efficacy in producing conviction, but denies its scientific 
validity. The conception of finality can, according to Kant, no more than the concep- 
tion of cause, be employed in justification of conclusions which lead us beyond all the 
limits of the world of phenomena; for it too is of egoistic or subjective origin, and is, 
like the conception of cause, transferred by man from himself to things, but it is invalid 
as applied to transcendental objects. Did, however, the teleological argument lead to 
an ‘extramundane author of the world, it would only prove the existence of a world- 
builder of great power and wisdom, according to the degree of adaptation manifest in 

12 
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the world; but not that of an almighty and all-wise creator of the world. And here, 
again, to supplement the argument by having recourse to the ontological argument 
would be unjustifiable. : 

The Ideal of the Reason, or the Idea of God, like all transcendental conceptions of 
the reason, has theoretical validity only in so far as it, as a regwlutive principle, serves 
to lead the understanding in all empirical cognition to seek for systematic unity. The 
transcendental ideas are not constitutive principles through which certain objects lying 
beyond the reach of experience may be known; they simply require of the under- 
standing systematic unity and completeness in its comprehension of the field of 
experience. We are required by a correct maxim of natural philosophy to abstain from 
all theological and from all transcendent explanations of the arrangement of nature 
generally, But in the employment of the practical reason the Ideal of the Reason may 
serve as-a form of thought for the highest object of moral and religious faith. : 

In the ‘‘ Doctrine of Method” Kant makes many valuable observations relating to 
metaphysics as a science dependent on the critique of the reason, but contributes 
nothing to the material development of the doctrine of the relation of human thought to 
objective reality, contenting himself with simply deducing methodological consequences 
from the doctrines previously established. It.may here suffice to cite an affirmation of 
Kant’s in the part of the ‘‘ Doctrine of Method” relating to the ‘Discipline of the 
Reason in its Polemical Use” (Cr. of the Pure R., 1sted. p. 747; 2d ed. p. 775, Ros., H., p. 
577) : ‘It is extremely preposterous to expect from the reason enlightenment, and yet to 
dictate to it beforehand on which side the weight of its authority must necessarily fall.” 

Kant’s Physical Philosophy is closely related to the doctrine contained in the Critique 
of the Pure Reason, and especially to the Transcendental Alsthetic and Analytic.* (Cf. 
Lazarus Bendavid, Vorlesungen tber die metaph. Anfangsgr. der Naturw., and, per 
contra, Schwab, Priifung der Kantischen Begriffe von der Undurchdringlichkett, der 


* Tf it is the business of physical philosophy to explain the phenomena of nature by reference to that 
which as transcendental object or thing-in-itself underlies them, then such a philosophy is impossible from the 
Critical stand-point which restricts us to the knowledge of phenomena, these phenomena being our ideas. The 
“ Metaphysical Principles of Natural S-ience™ can only contain a systematic collection of what Kant holds 
to be @ priori principles of natural philosophy. When, nevertheless, Kant goes beyond the phenomenal, and 
when, especially, matter is reduced by him to forces, these forces, which ie behind phenomena, oceupy in his 
system an untenable middle position between the phenomenal and the noumenal, between the appearance and 
the thing-in-itself. According to the Critique of the Pure Reason it is the spaceless and timeless thing-in-itself 
which so affects our (in themselves likewise spaceless and timeless) senses that sensations arise in us which are 
brought by the ‘*‘I” into harmony with the @ priori forms of intuition and thought. In the Met. Principles 
of Nat. Science Kant says: ‘It is only through motion that the external senses can be affected.” In consis- 
tency with the teachings of the Critique of the Pure Reason this can only mean: when the affection itself 
becomes phenomenal (when we not simply suffer an affection, but perceive the process of the affection in the 
case of other sensitive beings or of ourselves, é. g., when we sce the blow which awakens the sense of feeling or 
perceive through the sense of sight or touch the vibration of the chord which affects our ears, etc.), then 
must the spaceless and timeless relation, on which the production of sensations really depends, appear to us as 
motion. But this limitation, under which alone, according to the principles of the Critique of the Reason, 
the doctrine of affection through motion can be received, passes in the natural philosophy built up upon it 
more and more into the back-ground, and this hovers in an uncertain medium between an @ priori theory of 
phenomena (existing only in human consciousness) and a theory of real objects (which exist independently of 
the consciousness of perceiving beings, which subsisted possibly antecedently to the existence of organized 
beings, and on which the existence of sensations depends, and) which underlie all natural phenomena. In 
reading the ‘* Metaphysical Principles of Natural Science” it is necessary in one regard to forget, and yet 
in another ever to remember, that according to the logical consequence of Kant’s System we have to do sim- 
ply with processes which take place only within human consciousness, and which therefore are by that fact 
psychically conditioned, and cannot constitute conditions of the existence of beings capable of possessing 


sensations and ideas. . 
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Aneichung und der, Zuriichstossung der Korper, nebst einer Darstellung der Hypothese 
des le Sage uber die mechanische Ursache der ailgemeinen Gravitation, 1807, and Fr, 
Gottlieb Busse, Kants metaph. Anfangsgr. der Naturw. in ihren Griinden widerlegt, 2 
Dresden, 1828; see also G. Reuschle,Kunt und die Naturwissenschaft, in the Deutsche 
Viertejahrsschrift, April-June, 1868, p. 50, and especially on Kant’s dynamic theory of 

matter, dbid., pp. 57-62.) . 

Kant divides the ‘‘Metaph. Principles of Natural Science” into four principal 
parts. The first of them treats of motion as a pure quantity, and is called by Kant 
Phoronomics; the second considers motion as belonging to the quality of matter, under 
the name of an originally moving force, and is called Dynamics ; the third, Mechanics, 
treats of the parts of matter with this quality as placed by their own motion in mutual 
‘relation; while the fourth defines motion and rest in matter simply in relation to the 
mode in which we mentally represent them, or to modality, and is termed by Kant 

Phenomenology. 

In the Phoronomics Kant defines matter as the movable in space, and deduces in 
particular the proposition that no motion can be neutralized except by another motion 
of the same mobile object in the opposite direction. In the Dynamics he defines matter 
as the mobile in so far as it fills any given space, and lays down the proposition ; ‘* Mat- 
ter fills a certain space, not by the mere fact of its existence, but in virtue of a special 
moving force belonging to it.” He attributes to matter the force of attraction—defining 
it as that moving force through which one portion of matter can be the cause. of the 
approach of others to it—and the force of repulsion, or the force whereby one portion 
of matter can cause other portions to recede from it, and he defines more precisely the 
force through which matter fills space as being the force of repulsion, saying : ‘t Matter 
fills its spaces in virtue of repulsive forces belonging to,all its parts, 7. ¢., through a 
force of extension peculiar to itself, which is of definite degree, below or above which 
smaller or greater degrees can be conceived 77 tnfinitum.” Elasticity, in the sense of 
expansive force, belongs therefore originally to, all matter. Matter is infinitely divisible 
into parts, each of which is itself matter; this follows from the infinite divisibility of 
space, and from the repulsive force belonging to every portion of matter. The force of 
repulsion decreases in the inverse ratio of the cubes of the distances; the force of 
attraction, on the contrary, inversely as the squares of the distances. In the part 
entitled Mechanics Kant defines matter as the mobile in so far as it, as such, possesses 
motive force, and deduces thence, in particular, the fundamental laws of mechanics : 
Amidst all the changes of the material realm of nature the whole quantity of matter 
remains the same, unaugmented and undiminished; All change in matter has an exter- 
nal cause (law of persistence of rest and motion, or law of dnertia); In all cases of the 
communication of motion, action and reaction are equal. In the Phenomenology Kant 
defines matter as the mobile in so far as this, as such, can be an object of experience, 
and develops the propositions, (1) that the rectilinear motion of a portion of matter 
with reference to an empirical portion of space, as distinguished from a conceivable 
opposite motion of the space itself (the portion of matter in the latter case remaining 
unmoved), is simply a possible predicate (but that when conceived out of all relation to 
some portion of matter external to the portion in motion, @. €., when conceived as abso- 
lute motion, it is impossible) ; (2) that the circular motion of any portion of matter, in 
distinction from the conceivable opposite motion of the space in which it moves, is a 
real predicate of the same (but that the apparent opposite motion of a relative space is 
a mere semblance); (3) that in the case of every motion of a body, in virtue of which 
it moves with reference to another body, an equal opposite motion of the latter is 
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necessary. The first of these phenomenological laws determines the modality of motion 
with reference to Phoronomics, the second with reference to Dynamics, and the third 
with reference to Mechanics. 

The transition from the Metaphysical Principles of Natural Science to physics is pro- 
vided for in the ‘* Afetaphysics of Nature” (a work co-ordinated with the Metaphysics 
of Ethics, which includes the doctrines of legal right and of morality), which treats of 
the motive forces of matter, and is divided by Kant into an ‘‘ Elementary System’’ and 
a ‘‘ System of the World.” The manuscript was left unfinished. (Some fragments of 

it will perhaps soon be edited by Reicke. ) 


§ 123. As Kant, in his Critique of the Pure Reason, sets out from 
the distinction and opposition which he finds existing between empiri- 
cal and @ priort knowledge, so the analogous opposition between sen- 
suous propensity and the law of reason forms the foundation of his 
Critique of the Practical Reason. All the ends to which desire may 
be directed are viewed by Kant as being empirical, and accordingly as 
furnishing sensuous and egoistic motives for the will, which are all 
reducible to the principle of personal happiness; but this principle, 
says Kant, is, according to the immediate testimony of our moral con- 
sciousness, directly opposed to the principle of morality. As motive 
for the moral will Kant retains, after excluding all material motives, 


only the form of possible universality in the law which determines the ~ 


will. The principle of morality is contained, for him, in the require- 
ment: “ Act so that the maxim of thy will can at the same time be 
accepted as the principle of a universal legislation.” This “ funda- 
mental law of the practical reason” bears the form of a command, 
because man is not a purely rational being, but is also a sensuous 
being, and the senses are in constant active opposition to reason: It is 
not, however, a conditional command, like the maxims of prudence, 
which are only of hypothetical authority, being valid only when certain 
ends are to be attained, but it is an unconditional and the only uncondi- 
tional command, the Categorical Imperative. Consciousness of this 


fundamental law is a fact of the reason, but not an empirical one ; it . 


is the only fact of the pure reason, which thus manifests itself in the 
character of an original law-giver. This command flows from the auton- 
omy of the will, while all material, eudzemonistie principles flow from 
the heteronomy of arbitrary, unregulated choice. Outward conformity 
to law is legality, but right action, prompted by regard for the moral 
law, is morality. Our moral dignity depends on our moral self-deter- 
mination. Man, in his character as a rational being or a “thing-in- 
itself,” gives law to himself as a sensuous being or a phenomenon. In 
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this, says Kant *(who here treats the theoretical difference between 
thing-in-itself and phenomenon practically as a difference of worth), is 


contained the origin of duty. On the moral consciousness are founded 


three morally necessary convictions, which Kant terms “ postulates of 

the pure practical reason,” viz.: the conviction of our moral freedom 
. 5 ’ . . cs 

—since the affirmation: “thou canst, for thou oughtest,” forces us to 


_assume that the sensuous part of our being may be determined by the 


rational part; of our immortality—since our wills can approximate 
to conformity with the moral law only in cnfinitum, and of the 
existence of God as the ruler in the kingdoms of reason and nature, 
who will establish the harmony demanded by the moral consciousness 
between moral worth and happiness. 

The fundamental conception of Kant philosophy of religion, 
which he develops in his “ Leligion within the Limits of Mere Pe 
son,’ is expressed in his reduction of religion to the moral con- 
sciousness. The courting of favor with God through statutory religious 
actions or observances, which are different from the moral commands, 


is mock service; the truly religious spirit is that which recognizes all 


our duties as divine commands. Through an allegorizing interpreta- 


tion, Kant reduces the dogmas of positive theology to doctrines of 


ane sophical ethics. 


In addit’on to the literature adduced in the preceding paragraph, and the passages in the works of F. 
H. Jacobi, Schleiermacher, Schelling, Hegel, Herbart, Beneke, Schopenhauer, and others, in which Kant’s 
ethical doctrines are examined, as also Wegscheider’s Vergleichung Stoischer und BKantischer Lihik (Ham- 
burg, 1797), and Garve’s Darstellung und Hritik der Kantischen Sitteniehre (in the Introductory Essay to 
his translation of Aristotle’s Zthics, Breslau, 17 798, pp. 183-394), ete., cf. Striimpell (Die Pdd. der Es Kant, 
Fichte, Herbart, Brunswick, 1843). and Arthur Richter (Hunt's Ansichten tiber Erzichung, G.-P7.. Hal- 
berstadt, 1865) on Kant’s doctrine of education ; L. Paul (Halle, 1865) on Kant’s doctrine of radical ae and 
Ch. A. Thilo (in the Zeittschr. f. exacte Philos., Vol. V., Leips., 1865, pp. 276-312; 6538-397) on Kant’s reli- 
gious philosophy in general; Paul (in the Jahrbitchen fiir deutsche Theologie, Vol. X1.. 1866, pp. 624-639) 
on Kant’s doctrine of the Son of God as.an imagined ideal of humanity; Paul (Kiel, 1869) on Kant’s doctrine 
of the ideal Christ; J. Quaatz (Diss., Halle, 1867) on Kant’s doctrine of conscience; O. Kohl (Inauy. Dissert., 
Leipsic, 1868) on Kant’s doctrine of the freedom of the human will. On the relation of the Kantian Ethics to 
the Aristotelian cf., in addition to the works cited in Vol. I., § 50, by Brickner and others, especially Tren- 
delenburg, Der Widerstreit zwischen Kant und Arist. in der Ethik, m the 3d vol. of his Hist. Beitr. zur Philos., 


. Berl., 1867, pp. 171-214. [Cf. further, James Edmunds, Aant’s Ethics, in the Journal of Speculative Phi- 


losophy, Vol. V., St. Louis, 1871, pp. 27-38, 108-118.—7’r.] 


To his principal work on practical philosophy Kant did not give the title: Critique 
of the Pure Practical Reason, but Critique of the Practical Reason, affirming that the 
work to be undertaken was a critique of the entire practical faculty, with a view to 
showing that there is a pure practical reason ; the latter being shown to exist, it would 
not, like the pure speculative reason, stand in need of a critique to hinder it from 
transcending its limits, for it proved its own reality, and the reality of its conceptions, 
by an argument of fact (Crit. of the Pract. Reason, Preface). 

Kant expounded the fundamental ideas of the Critique of the Practical Reason most 
fully in his Graundwork of the Metaphysics of Morals (which preceded ths Crivigue). 
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Kant definessthe word mazxim as denoting a subjective principle of willing; the ob- 
jective principle, on the contrary, which is founded in the reason itself, is termed by 
him the practical law ; he includes both together under the conception of the practical 
principle, t. €., a principle which contains a universal determination of the will, involy- 
ing several practical rules (Groundwork of, etc., Sect. 1, Note; Crit. of the Pract. 
Reasom, $1). He argues: All practical principles which presuppose an object (mat- 


ter) of the faculty of desire as the determining ground of the will are, without excep- 


tion, empirical, and can furnish no practical laws (Cr, of the Pract. Reason, $2). All 
material practical principles are, as such, wholly of one avd the same kind, and be- 
long under the general principle of self-love or personal happiness. By happiness 
Kant understands ‘‘ a consciousness on the part of a rational being of the agreeableness 
of life, accompanying without interruption his entire existence.” The principle which 
’ makes of this agreeableness the highest motive of choice is termed by him the prin- 
ciple of self-love (73., § 3). Since now Kant denies to all that is empirical that neces- 
sary character which is requisite for a law, and since all the ‘‘ matter” of desire, 7. é, 
every concrete object of the will, which serves as a motive, bears an empirical charac- 
ter, it follows that, if a rational being is to conceive his maxims as practical universal 
laws, he can only conceive them as principles, which, not by their matter, but only in 
view of their form, as adapted to the purposes of universal moral legislation, are fitted to 
direct the will (@0., § 4). The will which is determined by the mere form of (universal) 
law, is independent of the natural law of sensible phenomena, ‘and therefore free (i., 
§ 5), as also, conversely, a free will can only be determined by the mere form of amaxim, 
or by its fitness to serve as a universal law (¢)., § 6). Now we are conscious that our 
wills owe fealty toa law which is of absolute validity ; our wills must, therefore, le 
capable of being determined by the mere form of a law, and hence are free, Pure 
reason is-by itself and independently practical, and gives man a universal law, which we 
term the Moral Law (2d., §'7). This fundamental law of the pure practical reason, or 
the Categorical Imperative, is expressed by Kant in the Groundwork of the Hetaphys. 
of Morals in a threefold formula: 1. Act according to maxims oz which thou canst 
wish that they may serve as universal laws, or, as if the maxim of thy action were by 
thy will to become the universal law of nature; 2. Act so as to use humanity, as well 
in thine own person as in the person of all others, ever’ as end, and never merely as 
means; 3. Act according to the Idea of the will of all rational beings as the source of 
an universal legislation. In the Oritique of the Practical Reason he confincs himself 
to the one formula (§ 7): Act so that the maxim of thy will can likewise be valid 
at all times as the principle of a universal legislation. Whenever the maxim under 
which an action would fall would, if raised to the dignity of an universal law, abso- 
lutely destroy itself by an inner contradiction, then abstinence from such action is a 
“perfect duty ;”? whenever we at least cannot wish that it should be a universal law, 
because then the advantage which we hoped to reap through it would be converted 
into injury, abstinence is an ‘‘ imperfect duty.” Kant terms self-determination in con- 
formity to the Categorical Imperative, ‘‘ Autonomy of the Will;” but all founding of 
the practical law on any ‘‘matter of the will” whatever, 7. ¢., on any ends to be sought, 
especially on the end of (one’s own or even of all men’s) happiness, is simply the 
‘‘ Heteronomy of Arbitrary Choice.”’* 


* Tt is easy to see that Kant, in this argument against ‘‘ Eudeemonism,” first degrades the conception of 
Hudemonism by limiting it to the gratification of sensuous and egoistic aims, and then, measuring it by the 
standard of the purer moral consciousness, finds it, naturally, insufficient and untenable. Supposing it once 
determined what duty requires, then this should be done for the very reasons which constitute it a matter of 
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The Categorical Imperative serves Kant in the Critique of the Practical Reason as a 
principle for the deduction of human freedom, since in the moral law he finds a law of 
causality through freedom, and hence a law implying the possibility of a supra-sensible 


nature. Herewith, however, according to Kant, nothing is added to the theoretical 


knowledge of the reason, but the reason is confirmed in its assurance of the reality of 


duty, and not on account of any supposable ‘‘eudmonistic ” side-ends; this true proposition is quite distin- 
guishable from the false one, that the requirements of duty are not based on ends; it is only these supposed 
side-ends which can lead to real heteronomy. JXant’s merit is very considerable for what he has done to 
purify and quicken the direct moral consciousness, and, especially, to incite to the pursuit of moral indepen- 
dence; but he errs in identifying the stage at which one first ceases the pursuit of collateral ends through 
respect for the law, with that of essential morality. In his exaltation of respect for the rights of man, as an 
unconditional duty above *‘the sweet feeling of doing good” (cf. the essay of Kant on * Lasting Peace,’ 
Ros. and Schub.’s ed., VII., 1, p. 290), of material and intellectual labor above idle enjoyment (cf. the essay 
on a *‘Gentle Tone in Philosophy ”—Ros. and Schub, I., 622, and the essay on the ‘‘Conjectural Beginning 
of Human History,” Ros. and Schub., VII., 376 seq.), and in his denunciation of lawless caprice, lie occupies 
perfectly justifiable ground. as opposed to those who so interpreted the ideas of personal and public welfare 
as to find in them ground for sacrificing the very noblest and highest interests of the free intellect to sensuous 
gratification, to the public welfare as interpreted from a one-sided stand-point, and to the maintenance of 
external quiet and order. But his polemics do not bear upon the true and more-profound conception of 
Eudemonism, as established notably by Aristotle, who recognizes the essential relation of pleasure to activity, 

and founds ethics on the gradation of functions. In particular, Kant overlooks in his argument the fact 
that the nevessity for society of universal laws, and of their being held sacred, follows also from the eudeemo- 
nistic principle. The middle term or conception by means of which Kant justifies his classification even of 
the noblest intellectual ends among the objects of egoistic desire, and hence aiso his exclusion of them from 
the moral principle, is the concep.ion of their em pirical character; as empirical ends they lack, he says, the 
characteristic of necessity ; they belong to the world of sensible phenomena, to mere nature, and not to the 
realm of freedom; they depend only on the princ:ple of personal sensuous happiness ; all that is noblest and 
highest must be altogether non-empiracal. But in reality the noble as well as the ignoble, love as well 
as self-seeking, are matters of (external and internal) experience. The distinction between things in point 
of worth is specifically different from the distinction between the empirical and the non-empirical. Kant’s denial 
of the origin of the moral law in real ends corresponds most exactly with his denial of the origin of apodictical 
knowledge in experience, which latter denial in the Critique of the Pure Lieason is most intimately connected 
with his new interpretation of the conception of @ priori knowledge. Hence a twofold misfortune: 1. The 
higher is brought into abrupt and irreconcilable antagonism to the lower, and the idea of a gradation is made 
impossible: 2. the higher is conceived.only in its formal aspect, not understood in the light of the order 
immanent in itself, but represented as a form gencrated in some incomprehensible manner, apart from the 
category of time, by the Hgo, by which’ it is communicated to the in itself formless material furnished by 
experience. Kant confounds in his ethics the order of ends, in respect of worth, with the logical form of 
possible universality ; and it is only by reference to the character of rational beings as ends to themselves that 
he, incidentally, finds a real moral norm. But the ethical work of the individualization of action is misap- 

prehended by him, and sacrificed to the empty form of possible universality. Kant wrongly regarded the 
form of logical abstraction, on which the possibility of juridical and military order depends, as an original 
form of morality. It is true that no single simple end. viewed by itself alone, is either moral or immoral ¢ 

that morality demands not a sporadic well-doing, but fidelity, from a sense of duty, to a moral law, and de- 
pends on the conformity of the will with a judgment concerning the will, which is founded in the recognition 
of a moral order universally binding, just as it is true that no single simple experience, viewed by itself alone, 

involves apodicticity, but that all apodicticity depends on the application to experience of a complex of know]- 
edge resting on principles. But it is not true that order in knowledge and praxis originates in the reason of 
the Subject alone, and that it is first introduced by the latter to a ‘‘ matter,” in itself without order; it depends, 

on the contrary, on the reception of the order, which exists objectively, into our knowledge and praxis. The 
norms of logic flow from the relation of perception and thought in us to the spatial, temporal, and causal 
order of the natural and intellectual objects of knowledge, and the norms of ethics flow from the relation of 
our willing and praxis to the order of worth, which exists in the various natural and spiritaal ends which can 
be proposed to the will, The relation of the moral order, to the objective order of worth in naturai and spirit- 
ual functions is just like that of apodicticity in knowledge to the objective necessity present in the natural 
and spiritual processes known. Cf. my article Veber das Aristotelische, Hantische und Mervartsche Moral- 
princip, in Fichte’s Zeitschrift fiir Philos, und philos, Aritik, Vol. 24, 1854, p. 71 seq., and System of 
Logic, ad §§ 57 and 137, [Cf. Lotze Mrkroxkosmvs. | 
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the conception of freedom, which was assumed by it as possible (in the cosmological 
Antinomies), and whose objective, although only practical reality, is here made a cer- 
tainty. The conception of cause is here employed only with practical intent, the 
determining motive of the will being found in the intelligible order of things; but the 
conception which the reason forms of its own causality as a noumenon is of no theo- 
retical service in increasing the knowledge of its supra-sensible existence. Causality, in 
the sense implied by freedom, belongs to man in so far as he is a thing-in-itself (nou- 
menon) ; while causality, in the sense implied in the mechanism of nature, belongs to 
him in so far as he is a subject of the realm of appearances (phenomena). The objec- 
tive reality, which belongs practically to the conception of causality in the sphere of 
the supra-sensible, gives also to all other categories the like practical reality and appli- 
cability, in so far as they are necessarily related to the determining ground of the pure 

will, the moral law; so that Kant in the Critique of the Practical Reason recovers prac-. 
tically what in the Critique of the Pure (Speculative) Reason he had theoretically given 

up. Kant ascribes to the pure practical reason the primacy over the speculative reason, 

z. ¢., a priority of interest; and affirms that the speculative reason is not justified in — 
following obstinately its own separate interest alone, but that it must seek to combine 
with its own conceptions the theorems of the practical reason, which lie above the 
sphere of the speculative reason (although they do not contradict it), regarding them as 
an extraneous possession transferred to it. (Orit. of the Pract. Reason, Ros. and 
Schub.’s ed., VIII., p. 258 seq. *) 

As an independent being, and one not subject to the universal mechanism of nature, 
man has Personality, and belongs to the realm of things which are ends to themselves, 
or noumena. But since this freedom is the faculty of a being subject to peculiar, 
purely practical laws, given by his own reason; in other words, since every person, 
while belonging to the sensible world, is subject to the conditions of his own personality, 
as resulting from his citizenship in the intelligible world, there follows the fact of moral 
Duty. Kant extols duty as a sublime and great name, that covers nothing which savors 
of favoritism or insinuation, but demands submission, threatening nothing which is 
calculated to excite a natural aversion in the mind, or designed to move by fear, but 
merely presenting a law which of itself finds universal entrance into the mind of man, 
and which even against the will of man wins his reverence, if not always his obedience 
—a law before which all inclinations grow dumb, even though they secretly work against 
it (Orit. of the Pract. R., Ros. and Schub.’s ed., VIII, 214). In like spirit he says: 
‘““Two things fill the mind with ever new and increasing admiration and awe, the 
oftener and longer we reflect upon them: the starry heavens above and the moral law 
within” (¢b., Conclusion, VIII., 312). The moral law is holy (inviolable), Man is, 
indeed, unholy enough, but humanity, as represented in his person, must to him be 
holy. With the idea of personality is connected the feeling of respect, since it sets 
before our eyes the dignity of our nature as seen in its destination, and enables us at 
the same time to observe the deficiency of our conduct as viewed in the light of that 
destination, and so strikes down our self-conceit (7)., VITI., 215). 

The moral principle is a law, but freedom is a postulate of the pure practical reason. 
Postulates are not theoretical dogmas, but necessary practical assumptions which add 
nothing to our speculative knowledge, but, through their relation to the practical realm, 
give to the ideas of the speculative reason in general objective reality, and justify the 
reason in the use of conceptions, the possibility of which, even, it otherwise could not _ 


* The uncertain mingling of theoretical with practical certainty is here cbyious. 
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presume to affirm ; in other words, postulates are theoretical, but not as such demon- 
strable propositions, which are inseparably connected with an d priori, unconditional, 


4 : practical law. In addition to freedém there are two other postulates of the pure 


practical reason, namely, the immortality of the human soul and the existence of God. 
The postulate of immortality flows from the practical necessity of a duration suffi- 

cient for the complete fulfilment of the moral law. The moral law requires holiness, - 
z. é., perfect conformity of the will to the morallaw. But all the moval perfection 
to which man as a rational being, belonging also to the sensible world, can attam, is at 
the best only virtue (Yugend), ¢. ¢, a legally correct spirit arising from respect for the 
law. But the consciousness of a continual bent toward transgression, or at least toward 
impurity of motive, Z. ¢., toward the intermixture of imperfect, non-moral motives of 
obedience, accompanies this spirit in its best estate. From this conflict between what 
is morally required of man and man’s moral capacity follows the postulate of the im- 
_ mortality of the human soul; for the conflict can only be brought to an end through a 

progressive approximation to complete conformity of the spirit to the requirements of 
the law, a progress that must continue in infinitum. 

The postulate of the existence of God follows from the relation of morality to hap- 
piness. The moral law, as a law of freedom, commands, by presenting motives which, 
must be perfectly independent of nature and of any supposable agreement of nature 
with the impulses of human desire ; consequently there is not in it the least ground 
for a necessary connection between morality and a degree of happiness proportioned to 
it. There exists between morality and happiness not an analytical, but only a synthetic 
connection. The selection of the right means for assuring the most pleasurable exist- 
ence possible is prudence, but not (as the Epicureans suppose) morality. On the other 
hand, the consciousness of morality is not (as the Stoics teach) sufficient for happiness ; 
for happiness, as the state of a rational being in the world, with whom in the whole of 
his existence things go according to his wish and will, depends on the agreement of 
nature with the whole end of maa’s being, and with the essential determining ground 
of his will; but man, the acting, rational being in the world, is, as a dependent being, 
not through his will the cause of nature, and cannot by his own agency bring it into 
the required harmony with his own moral nature. Nevertheless, in the practical work 
of the reason such a connection is postulated as necessary: we are bound to seek to 
further that harmony between virtue, which is the highest good (supremum bonumy), 
and happiness, which is the indispensable condition of the realization of perfect good 
(summum bonum, in the sense of bonum consummatuin, or bonum perfectissimum). Hence 
we must postulate also the existence of a cause of the whole realm of nature distinct 

from nature, and which, by exerting a causality in harmony with the spirit of perfect 

morality, hence through intelligence and will, shall be able to effectuate the exact 
agreement of happiness with morality ; in other words, we must postulate the existence 
of God. 

The assumption of the existence of asupreme intelligence is, in so far as the theo- 
retical reason alone is concerned, a mere hypothesis. But for the pure practical reason 
it is a belief, and since pure reason is its only source, it is a belief of the pure reason, 

The work entitled Religion within the Limits of Mere Reason contains Kant’s exposi- 
tion of rational belief in its relations to the faith of the church. (In this work Kant 
gives too exclusive recognition to the moral side of the subject, placing in the back- 
ground the wxsthetic and intellectual needs peculiar to man; but.he emphasizes forcibly 
the various moral relations in all their purity, although not without exaggerating the op- 
position between nature and freedom, inclination and duty.) This work is in four parts, 
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treating (1) of the indwelling of an evil principle side by side with the good one in 
human nature, or of the radical evil in human nature ; (2) of the contest between the 
good and evil principles for the control of man; (3) of the victory of the good principle 
over the evil one, and of the foundation of a kingdom of God on the earth ; (4) of true 
and false religious service under the rule of the good principle, or of religion and 
priesteraft, Kant finds in human nature a propensity to reverse the moral order of the 
motives to action, man being inclined, although accepting the moral law together with 
that of self-love among his maxims, to make the motive of self-love and its inclinations 
a condition of his obedience to the morallaw. This propensity, says Kant, since its 
origin must be sought m the last resort in an unrestrained freedom, is morally bad, 
aud this badness or evil is radical, because it corrupts the source of all maxims. (With 
this conception of the source of immorality in the individual may be compared Kant’s 
historico-philosophical explanation of immorality as resulting from the confiict between 
nature and culture, as given in his essay on the Oonjectural Beginning of the History 
of Man (4786), in Rosenkranz and Schubert’s edition of his Works, VIL., 1, pp. 363-383, 
where, p. 374 seq., he cites, as an example of the conflict between humanity striving to 
realize its moral destiny, and yet continuing to follow the laws implanted in human 
nature with reference to its rude and animal state, the discrepancy between the period 
of physical maturity and that.of civil independence, the ‘intervening space of time 
being one which in a state of nature doés not exist, but which, as things now are, is 
generally filled up with vices and their consequences, in the varied forms of human 
misery. In themselves, says Kant in this work, the natural faculties and propensities 
are good, but'since they were intended to meet the wants of man in his natural state 
aione, they suffer from the advance of culture, and themselves do injury to the latter 
until nature is reproduced in perfect art, in which consummation the ideal of culture 
consists.) The good principle is humanity (the rational world in general) in its com- 
plete moral perfection, of which, as the principal condition of happiness, happiness is, 
in the will of the Supreme Being, the immediate consequence. Man thus conceived— 
“and only thus is he well-pleasing to God—may be figuratively represented as the Son 
of God ; in this sense Kant applies to him the predicates, which in the Scriptures and 
in the teachings of the church are given to Christ, (Cf. L. Paul, as above cited.) In 
practical faith on this Son of God man may hope to become well-pleasing to God and 
so to attain to blessedness, or, in other words, he is not an unworthy object of the 
divine complacency who is conscious of such a moral disposition that he can believe, 
with a well-grounded, confidence in himself, that, if subjected to temptations and suf- 
ferings like those which (in the Gospel of Christ) are’‘made the touch-stone of the ideal 
of humanity, he would remain unalterably loyal to that ideal, faithfully following it as 
his model and retaining its likeness. This ideal is to be sought only in the reason. No 
example taken from external experience is adequate to represent it, since experience 
does not disclose the inward character, even internal experience not being sufficient to 
enable us to penetrate fully the depths of our own hearts. Still if external experience 
—in so far as this can be demanded of it—furnishes us with an example of a man well- 
pleasing to God, this example may be set before us for our imitation. An ethical 
society, subject to divine moral legislation, isa church. The invisible church is merely 
. the idea of the union of all the just under the divine moral government of the world, 
and is the archetype of all churches humanly established. The visible church is the 
actual union of men in a whole which accords with this archetype. The constitution 
of every church is founded on some historical belief (in a revelation) ; it is owing to the 


weakness of human nature that no socicty can be founded on the basis of pure religious . 
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faith alone. Mock service and priestcraft subsist where the statutory element prevails; 
the gradual transition from ecclesiastical faith to the sole supremacy of purely religious 
faith is the approach of the kingdom of God. 

The doctrine of Legal and Moral Duties is developed by Kant in the Metaphysical 
Principles of Law and Morals, The principle of Legal Right is, that the freedom of 
every man should be limited by the conditions under which his freedom can consist 
with the freedom of very other man under a general law. The rightful State 
and the jural relations of States with each other constitute the end of histovical de- 
velopment. The Moral Duties relate to ends, the pursuit of which may be a universal 
law for all. Such ends are: one’s own perfection and others’ happiness; from the 
former arise our duties to ourselves, and from the latter our duties to others. A 
‘‘ perfect duty” to ourselves is that of obedience to the law prohibiting self-murder ; 
an ‘* imperfect duty” is obedience to the command which forbids slothfulness in the 
use of our talents. Among our duties to others, abstinence from falsehood and deceit 
is a ‘perfect duty,” and positive care for others is an ‘‘ imperfect duty.” The further- 
ance of our own happiness is a matter of inclination, hence not of duty; but the fur- 
therance of the perfection of others is a duty for others only, since they only can fulfil 
it.* ’ : 


§ 124. The Critiques of the pure speculative reason and of the 
practical reason are followed, in Kant’s system, by the Critique of the 
Kuculty of Judgment, which serves as a means of connecting the 
- theoretical and practical parts of philosophy in one whole. Kant defines 
the judging faculty in general as the faculty by which the particular is 
conceived as contained under the universal. When the universal (the 
rule, the principle, the law) is given, the judging faculty, subsum- 
ing the particular under the universal, becomes “ determinative ; ” but 
when the particular is given, for which it must find the universal, it is 
“reflective.”. The reflective judgment needs a principle for its guid- 
ance, in order to rise from the particular in nature to the universal. 
The universal laws of nature have, according to the Critique of the 
Pure Ieeason, their origin in our understanding, which prescribes 
them to nature; but the particular laws of nature are empirical, and 
hence, to the view of our understandings, accidental ; and yet, in order 
to be laws, they must be viewed as following with necessity from some 
principle of unity in multiplicity, although that principle may be un- 

x This latter statement involves unmistakably an exaggeration of the conception of the moral independ- 
ence of the individual, and contains only the truth that progress toward personal perfection is only possible 
through the personal co-operation of the individual. It has been objected, and not without reason, to Kant’s 
doctrine of legal right that it gives too exclusive prominence to the conception of freedom, since freedom con- 
stitutes only one of the elements of legal order; Kant, say his critics, represents legal right, which regulates 
the external order of social life, as the source of an order of unsociality. The legal order of society is to be 
understood from its relation to the whole ethical work of humanity. Kant’s separation of the form of legal 
right from its ethical end is, like his similar separation of substance from form in other fields of inquiry, 


relatively justified. as opposed to the naive confusion of these elements, which is not unfrequently observed, 
but it does not disclose to us a truly satisfying comprehension of the general subject. 
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known to us. The principle of the reflective judgment is this: that 
particular, empirical laws, in so far as they are undetermined by uni- 
versal laws, must be viewed as containing that unity which they would 
contain if they had been given by some intelligence—other, it may be, 
than our own—with express reference to our cognitive faculties, in 
order to render possible a system of experience according to particular 
natural laws. In the unity in multiplicity, manifest in her empirical 
laws, lies the adaptation of nature to ends, which, however, is not to 
be ascribed to the products of nature themselves, but is an @ priore 
conception, having its origin solely in the reflective judgment: In, 
virtue of this adaptation, the uniformity of nature, or natural law, is 
compatible with the possibility of ends to be accomplished in it by 
beings working according to the laws of freedom. The conception of 
the oneness of that supra-sensible element which underlies nature, 
with that which is practically implied in the conception of freedom, 
renders possible the transition from purely theoretical to purely prac- 
tical philosophy. 

The reflective judgment may be either esthetic or teleological; the 
former has to do with subjective or formal, the latter with objective or . 
material adaptation. In both aspects the conception of ends (final 
causes) is only a regulative, not a constitutive principle. 

The Beautiful is that which, through the harmony of its form with 
the human faculty of knowledge, awakens a disinterested, universal, 
and necessary satisfaction. The Sublime is the absolutely great, which 
calls forth in us the idea of the infinite, and by its antagonism with the 
interest of the senses produces an immediate satisfaction. 

The teleological judgment considers organic nature in the light of the 
adaptations immanent in it. What the law of morality is for intelli- 
gible beings, that, for merely natural existences, is the organic end. 
The possibility of mechanical, as well as of teleological explanations of 
nature, is founded in the circumstance, that natural objects may be 
regarded partly as objects for the senses, and partly for the reason. An 
intuitive understanding—which man, however, does not possess—may 
possibly perceive that mechanical and final causes are identical. 


Kant’s doctrines concerning the beautiful and sublime were further developed by Schiller in his msthetic 
writings, and next to him by Schelling and others; they were opposed by Herder in his Walligone ; cf, in particu- 
lar, Vischer’s Aesthetik, Zimmermann’s Gesch. der Aesthetik, Lotze's Gesch. der Aesthetik in Deutschland, and 
Ludw, Friedlinder's article on Avnt in seinem Verhiiliniss zur Kunst und schénen Natur. in the Preuss, 
Jahbr,, Xx, 2, August, 1867, pp. 113-128. The Kantian Teleology exercised a material influence especially on 
the philosophies of Schelling and Hegel; ef. Rosenkranz, in his Gesch, der Kantischen Philosophie, and the 
works of Michelet, Erdmann, Kuno Fischer, and others. 
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The Critique of the Faculty of Judgment forms in numerous ways a connecting link 
between the Critiques of the Pure and the Practical Reason. The Crit. of the Pure 
Reason concedes only constitutive principles to the understanding, while the Orit. 
of the Practical Reason recognizes ideas of the reason as of controlling authority for 
human action ; between the understanding and the‘reason the faculty of judging forms 
the middle term. The feeling of pleasure and dislike is psychologically intermediate be- 
tween cognition and desire, and it is to this feeling, to which it prescribes rules @ prior?, 


_that the judging faculty has respect in its wsthetic use. Between the province of na- 


ture, or the sensuous, and that of freedom, or the supra-sensuous, there is fixed, accord- 
ing to Kant, an immeasurable cleft, so that from the former to the latter no passage is 
possible in Giought through the eheoretigal employment of the reason—just as if there 
were two worlds, of which the first could have no influence on the second. Neverthe- 
less, the latter is conceived as having an influence on the former, or, in other words, 
freedom is conceived as having for its mission the realization in the sensible world of 
the end indicated by the laws of freedom. Consequently nature must be so conceived 
that it may be possible for ends to be realized in it according to the laws of freedom. 
The judging faculty, through the conception of adaptations in nature, mediates the 
transition from the province of the pomp eee of nature to that of the conceptiou of 
freedom. 

Adaptation to ends, in an object given in experience, can be conccived as susceptible of 
a purely suljective explanation—as being the agreement of the object, in the initial act of 
apprehension and antecedently to the formation of any conception of it, with the require- 
ments of the cognitive faculty, to the end that intuition (perception) may be combined 
with conceptions so as to form cognition—or of an objective explanation—as the agree- 
ment of the form of the object with the conditions of the possibility of the thing itself, 
conformably to a conception of it, which goes before and contains the ground or reason 
of thisform. The idea of adaptation, in the former sense, is founded on the imme- 
diate pleasure we take in the form of the object, in merely reflecting upon it; in the 
second sense it has to do, not with a feeling of pleasure derived from the contempla- 
tion of things, but with the understanding in its judgment of things, since in this case 
the form of the object is considered, not with reference to its adaptation to the cog- 
nitive faculties of the Subject in apprehending it, but with reference to a distinct cog- - 
nition of the object under a given conception. By attributing to nature a regard, so to 
speak, for cur cognitive faculties, as if she were moved by a final cause, we can view natu- 
ral beauty as the concrete manifestation (sensible illustration) of the conception of for- 
mal or merely subjective adaptation, while the ends or final causes visible in nature are 
regarded as the like manifestation of the conception of real or objective adaptation ; 
the former we judge xsthetically, by means of the feeling of pleasure, through taste ; 
the latter logically, with reference to conceptions, through the understanding and 
reason. Hence the division of the Critique of the Faculty of Judgment into the Cri- 
tique of the wsthetic and the Critique of the teleological judgment. 

The faculty of judging of the beautiful is Taste. In order to distinguish whether 
anything is beautiful or not, we do not bring our notion of it, through the understand- 
ing, into relation with the object, with a view to knowledge, but through the faculty of 
imagination (combined, perhaps, with the understanding) in relation to the percipient 
subject, and the feeling of pleasure or aversion which it excites in the latter; judg- 
ments of taste are, therefore, not logical, but «esthetic. 

The satisfaction produced by the beautiful is, in quality, disinterested. By interest 
in an object is meant the satisfaction which accompanies the thought of its existence. 
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Interest always involves also a relation to the appetitive faculty, either as its determin- 
‘ing ground, or at least as necessarily connected with such ground. The satisfaction 
we take in the agreeable and good is combined with interest. That is agreeable which 


pleases the senses in sensation. That is good which pleases us simply as rational. 


beings, by its mere conception, That is beautiful which produces a sentiment of pleas- 
ure disconnected from all interest, or the idea of which is accompanied in us with satis- 
faction, however indifferent we may be in reference to the cxistence of the object of 
the idea, The agreeable contents; the beautiful pleases. The good is prized (an objec- 


tive worth is attributed to it). The agreeable exists even for irrational animals, but’ 


beauty only for men—?. ¢., for beings at once animal and yet rational in their nature— 
while the good is such for all intelligent beings, of whatever order. As well the satis- 
faction of the senses as that of the reason compels our approval, but that derived through 


taste from the beautiful is an unconstrained pleasure. The satisfaction produced by ' 


the agreeable depends on inclination, that produced by the beautiful on favor, and that 
produced by the good on respect.* 

The catisfaction derived from the beautiful is, in quantity, universal. - Since it is 
disinterested and free, it cannot, like our satisfaction in the agreeable, rest on condi- 
tions peculiar to the individual, but only on that which each can suppose as existing in 
all others. Dut the universal validity of an esthetic jadgment cannot (as in the case 
of ethical judgments) be derived from conceptions; there is hence joined with it a 
claim, not to objective, but only to subjective universality. 

With regard to the relation of the ends which are brought into consideration in 
judgements of taste, beauty is the form of adaptation in an object, as perceived without 
any accompanying conception of an end to which it is adapted. A flower, e. g., 
tulip, is held to be beautiful because our perception of it is found to be scone 
by a certain sense of adaptation, to which yet our wsthetic judgment is unable to assign 
any particular end. Kant distinguishes between free and adherent beauty. Free 
beauty (pulchritudo vaga) pre-supposes no conception of that which the object ought 
to be; merely adherent beauty (pulchritudo adherens) implies both such a conception 

nd also the perfection of the object as determined by comparison with the conception. 
The satisfaction taken in variety of means directed to some intrinsic end is intel- 
lectual, based on a logical conception. The pleasure awakened by beauty pre-supposes 
no such conception, but is immediately joined with the act of mental representation,: in 
which the beautiful object is apprehended (not by which it is conceived). Is the object 
pronounced beautiful on the condition of its agreeing with a definite conception—in 
other words, is the judgment of the taste respecting the beauty of the object limited 
by the judgment of the reason concerning its perfection or inner adaptation—then is it 
no longer a free and pure judgment of taste; only in judging of free beauty is ee 
judgement of taste pure. 

As regards modality, the beautiful has a necessary relation to satisfaction. This 
necessity is not theoretical and objective, nor is it practical; it can only be called—as 
being that kind of necessity which is conceived in an esthetic judgment. —exemplary, 
i. ¢@., it is the necessity of the assent of all to a judgment which is viewed as an exam- 


* In representing the beantiful as 0; pposed to the agreeable, Kant recognizes in the province o*resthetics, 


as in that of speculative and practical philosophy (see above, pp. 161 seq., 182 seq.), nota rising gradation from 
the sensible to the intellectual, but, rather, a dualistic separation of them, and hence ree kons, e. g., in the 
theory of painting, color as a source of mere inasthetic charm, and only drawing as belonging to the province 


of the beautiful, which separation is nevertheless indefensible; cf, Friedlinder, in the Art. above cited 
(p, 188), 
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ple of a universal rule, which rule can yet not be formulated. The general esthetic 
_ sense, as resulting from the free play of our cognitive powers, is an ideal norm, which 
- being pre-supposed, any judgment that agrees with it, as also the esthetic satisfaction 
- in an object which is expressed in the judgment, may justly be regarded as a judgment 
in which all would agree, and a satisfaction which all, in like circumstances, must feel, 
because this norm, although only subjective, is subjectively universal, and is a necessary 
Idea for every man. . 

The beautiful pleases and presents a claim to the assent of all, as a symbol of the 
morally Good, and taste is therefore, at bottom, a faculty which judges of ethical 
ideas in their sensible manifestation. 

That is sublime, which by its resistance to the interest of the senses gives an imme- 
diate pleasure. A natural object may be fitted to represent sublimity, but cannot pro- 
perly be called sublime, although many natural objects may be termed beautiful; for 
the sublime, properly so called, can be contained in no sensible form, being confined 
solely to Ideas of the reason, which, although insusceptible of adequate embodiment, 
are yet by this very inadequateness, which 2% susceptible of sensible representation, 
excited and called into the mind. It is not, for example, so much the storm-lashed 
ocean that is sublime, as rather the feeling which vse sight of it naturally excites in 
the mind, inciting the soul to quit in thought the bounds of sense, and to occupy itself 
with Ideas of higher adaptation. For the beautiful in nature we must seek for a 
ground without us, but for the sublime only within us and in the nature of thought, 
which introduces sublimity into the idea of nature. The pleasure produced by the 
sublime, like that produced by the beautiful, must be in quantity universal, and in 
quality disinterested; in relation it must represent subjective adaptation, and in mo- 
. dality it must present this adaptation as necessary. 

Kant distinguishes between two classes of the sublime, the mathematically, and the 
dynamically sublime. The sublimé brings with it, in all instances, a certain motion of 
the mind, accompanying the act of the judgment in regard to the sublime object, while 
the gratification of taste by the beautiful presupposes and maintains in the mind a 
state of quiet contemplation. But this motion, since it is to be judged as having sub- 
jective adaptation or a purpose, is referred by the imagination either to the cognitive 
or to the appetitive faculty ; in the first case the disposition of the imagination is 
mathematical, connected with the estimation of magnitudes, in the second it is dynamic, 
resulting from the comparison of forces; but in both cases the same character is 
attributed to the object which calls forth these dispositions. As, in the progress of our 
comparison of magnitudes—when we advance, for example, from the height of a man 
to that of\a mountain, from that to the diameter of the earth, to the diameter of the 
earth's orbit, and then to the diameters of the milky way and of the systems of nebula 
—we arrive at ever greater unities, everything that is great in nature appears in tum 
small, while, properly speaking, it is only our imagination in its entire ilimitation, and 
w.th it nature, that appear to vanish in comparison with the Idea of the reason. The 
mathematically sublime, therefore, on which the imagination expends in vain all its 
power of comprehension, is great beyond every sensible standard of measurement. The 
sentiment of the sublime involves a feeling of dissatisfaction on account of the inade- 
quateness of the imagination as employed in the wsthetic estimation of magnitudes, and 
yet at the same time a feeling of pleasttre consequent upon finding every sensible stan- 
dard of measurement incommensurate with the Ideas of the reason. Nature is dynam- 
ically sublime for the esthetic judgment when viewed as a power, which yet has no 
power over us, The power of nature, although fearful to us as sensuous beings, yet 
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calls into activity a force in us which does not belong to nature, and which enables us to 
look upon all that pertains to our life in the senses, and for which we are careful and 
troubled, as trivial, and hence to regard the power of nature as not being a power 
before which we must yield, if it were a question of the assertion or renunciation of 
our highest beliefs or principles; and thus the mind is made conscious of the exalta- 
tion of its destiny as independent of nature. The sublime, in the sense of the absolutely 
great, exists only in the individual’s own destiny. 

Although immediate pleasure in natural beauty presupposes and cultivates a certain 
freedom of thought, ¢. ¢., a non-dependence for satisfaction on the mere gratification of 
the senses, yet in it the action of freedom has rather the appearance of play than of 
legal business. -This latter character is the genuine mark of morality, for the existence 
of which it is necessary that reason should use violence against sense. In esthetic 
judgments concerning the sublime this violence is represented as being exercised by the 
imagination as the instrument of reason, and hence the mental tendency which is 
connected with a feeling for the sublime in nature is similar to the moral disposition. 

- Judgments of taste are not fotnded on definite conceptions. Their basis is, how- 
ever, a conception, although an indefinite one, namely, the conception of a supra-sen- 
sensible substratum of phenomena. 

Art is free production. Mechanical art executes those actions, which are prescribed 
by our knowledge of a possible object, as necessary to the realization of the object. 
Aisthetic art has immediately in view the feeling of pleasure, either as mere sensation 
(agreeable art) or as pleasure in the beautiful and implying judgment (fine art). While 
the product of fine art must appear as a work of human freedom, it must also appear 
as free from the constraint of arbitrary rules, as if it were a product of mere nature. 
Genius is that talent (endowment of nature) which gives rules to art. Fine art is the 
art of genius. ; : 

/®sthetic adaptation is subjective and formal. There is an objective and intellectual 
adaptation which is merely formal. It is iWustrated in the fitness of geometrical 
figures for the solution of numerous problems by a single principle. Reason recognizes 
the figure as adequate to the generation of various intended forms. Experience con- 
ducts our judgment to the conception of an‘objective and material adaptation, @. @., to 
the conception of an end of nature, when we have occasion to judge of a relation of 
cause and effect, whose conformity to law we find ourselves unable to comprehend, 
except as we regard the idea of the effect as underlying the causality of the cause itself, - 
and so constituting a condition of the possibility of the effect. We judge nature teleo- 
logically when we ascribe objective causality to the conception of an object, as though 
that conception were itself a part of nature, or, rather, when we conceive the possibility 
of objects as depending on a causality analogous to that which we observe in ourselves, 
and consequently nature as producing technical or artistic results by her own power. 
If we were to fill nature with causes that work in view of intended results, we should 
be providing Teleology not merely with a regulative principle, fitted, as being a princi- 
ple to which nature in her particular laws can be conceived as subject, to guide the 
mind simply in judging of phenomena, but also with a constitutive principle for the 
derivation of the products of nature from their causes. But then the conception of a 
final cause of nature would belong no longer to the reflective but to the determinative 
judgment, or rather,'in reality, it would not in any sense belong peculiarly to the judg- 
ing faculty, but, as a conception of the reason, would introduce into natural philosophy 
a new causality, borrowed only from the analogy of ourselves and ascribed to other 
existences, to which yet we decline to attribute a nature like our own. 
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a 
The adaptation of nature is partly internal and partly external or relative, accord- 
ing as we regard the effect either as itself an end or as a means to be employed by 


__other beings for the accomplishment of their ends; the latter kind of adaptation 
is termed usefulness (for man) or fitness (for all other creatures). That in which rela- 


tive adaptation is discoverable can be viewed as constituting an (external) end of 
nature only on condition that the existence of that, for which it is immediately or 


_ remotely advantageous, be itself an independent end of nature. The ends of nature are 


organized beings, 7. ¢., products of nature, in which all parts can be conceived not only 
as existing for their own sake and for the sake of the whole, but alsa as mutually pro- 
ducing each other—hence products in which everything is end, and also, reciprocally, 
means. An organized being is therefore not a mere machine, possessing, like the ma- 
chine, only moving power. It possesses in itself formative power, which is also capable 
of being communicated to portions of matter not previously possessing it, and is, there- 
fore, a self-transmitting formative force, incapable of being explained by the faculty of 
motion alone (/. ¢., mechanically). 

Jn the to us unknown inner ground or reality of nature it is possible that the phys- 
ico-mechanical and final relations of the same things may be united under one and the 
same principle ; but our reason has not the power to reduce them to such a principle. 


_ Such is the constitution of our understanding, that we can only regard nature as a real 


whole when we view it as the effect of the concurrent moving forces of its parts. An 


_ intuitive understanding might, represent to itself the possibility of the parts, in respect 


of their nature and union, as founded in the whole. But in the discursive mode of 


- cognition, to which our understanding is confined, it would be a contradiction to con- 


ceive the whole as furnishing the ground of the possibility of the connection of the 
parts. The discursive understanding can only think of the idea of a whole as forming 
the ground of the possibility of the form of that whole and of the necessary connection 
of its parts; ib can, therefore, only view the whole as a product, the idea of which is 
the cause of its possibility —?. ¢., as an end. \Hence it is but a mere result of the con- 
stitution of our understanding, if we look upon products of nature in the light of another 
kind of causality than the mechanical causality of the natural laws of matter, viz.: in 
the light of the teleological causality of final causes. We can neither assert: All pro- 
duction of material things is possible by merely mechanical laws, nor: In some cases 


_ the production of material things is not possible by merely mechanical laws. On the 
_ contrary, both principles can and must subsist side by side as regulative principles, 


thus: All production of material things and of their forms must de judged as being pos- 
sible by merely mechanical laws, and: The judgment of certain products of the mate- 


‘rial realm of nature requires an altogether different law of causality, namely, that of 


final causes. I am to inquire after the mechanism of nature everywhere, so far as I 
may be able, and to think of everything which belongs to nature as being also con- 
nected with it according to mechanical laws; but this does not exclude my power and 
right to reflect upon certain natural forms, and, on the occasion of them, even upon all 
nature, under the guidance of the principle of final causes. 

In the analogy of the forms of the different classes of organisms Kant finds (in 
agreement with the subsequent speculations of Lamarck and Darwin) ground for the sup- 
position that they are really related to each other through generation from a common origi- 
nal germ. The hypothesis that beings specifically different have sprung from each other— 
¢. g., from water-animals, animals inhabiting marshes, and from these, after many 
generations, land-animals—-he terms ‘‘a hazardous fancy of the reason,” THe rejoices in 
the ray of hope, weak though it be, that here something may be accomplished with the 
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principle of the mechanism of nature, without which no science of nature is possible. 
But he calls attention to the fact, that even on this theory the form of adaptation in 
the products of the animal and vegetable kingdoms requires, for the explanation of its 
possibility, that we suppose the common original and source of all these organisms to 
have been endowed with an organization expressly adapted to their development. The 
question of the origin of the organic world has, therefore, adds Kant, only been re- 
moved a degree further back, but the generation of that world has not been proved 
independent of the condition of final causes. We are obliged by the nature of our cog- 
nitive faculty to conceive the mechanism of nature as being, so to speak, an instrument 
subservient to the ends of a designing and efficient cause. How two entirely different 
kinds of causality can be combined ; how nature, with her universal conformity to law, 
can consist with the reality of an idea which limits her to a particular form, for which 
no reason whatever can be found in nature, considered by herself alone, our reason 
does not comprehend ; the explanation lies concealed in the supra-sensible substratum 
of nature, of which we can affirm nothing except that it is the essence per se, of which 
we know only the phenomenal manifestations. * 


§ 125. The Kantian doctrine was combated philosophically from 
the Lockian, Leibnitzo-Wollfiian, and skeptical stand-points. Of special 
influence on the progressing development of speculation were the 
arguments for skepticism urged by Gottlob Ernst Schulze (Aineside- 
mus). Of the numerous partisans of the Kantian philosophy the fol- — 
lowing were the most important: Johannes Schultz, the earliest exposi- 
tor of the Critique of the Pure Reason, Karl Leonhard Reinhold, 
the enthusiastic and successful apostle of the new doctrine; and 
Friedrich Schiller, the poet and philosopher. Through Schiller’s 
ardent and lofty exposition of Kant’s ethical and sesthetic principles 
the latter were made the common possession of the educated classes, 
while through his recognition of the possibility in morality and art of 
reconciling the antithesis of nature and mind, reality and ideality, they 
received a material additional development. Endowed with a many- 
sided susceptibility and with critical insight, but having neither the 
ability nor the inclination to frame a system of his own, Friedrich 
Heinrich Jacobi found in Spinozism the last consequence of all philo 
sophical thought, affirming, however, that this consequence, through 
its opposition to the interest of man as a feeling being, compelled 
the recognition of faith as a direct conviction of God’s existence and 
of the reality of divine things. Jacobi pointed out how Kant’s 


* Out of the Kantian idea of the intuitive understanding, which recognizes in the supra-sensible sub- 
stratum of phenomenal nature the ground of the connection of the mechanism of nature with design, and 
comprehends the whole as the ground of the possibility of the combination of the parts, was subsequently 
developed the Schellingian philosophy of nature, which, however, since it did not hold co-existence and dis- 
tinction in time and space to be merely subjective, was obliged essentially to modify the idea in question, In 
@ certain sense, Schopenhauer’s doctrine agrees with this of Kant. ; 
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philosophy destroyed itself by an intrinsic contradiction, in that it 
was impossible to find one’s way into the Oritique of the Reason 
without the realistic postulate of a causal nexus uniting the thinking 
subject with the realm of (transcendental) objectivity, but that then it 
was impossible to remain in this Critzque. Akin to his philosophical 
tendency was the more positively Christian tendency of his friend 
Hamann. Bya blending of Jacobian conceptions with the philosophy 
of Kant, Jacob Fries developed the doctrine that the sensible is the 
object of knowledge, the supra-sensible the object of faith (rational 
faith), and the manifestation or revelation of the supra-sensible in the 
Sensible the object of preséntiment. ries attempted to establish the 
Critique of the Reason on a psychological basis. The interpretation of 
Kant’s doctrine proposed by Jacob Sigismund Beck, and intended to 
dispense with Kant’s “things-in-themselves,” was akin to Fichte’s doc- 
trine of the Ego, while Christoph Gottfried Bardili’s attempted develop- 
ment of a rational Realism bore a certain analogy to the speculation of 
Schelling and Ilegel. 


Concerning the followers and opponents of Kant till near the end of the eighteenth century W. L. G. 
Freiherr yon Eberstein treats in the second volume of his Versuch einer Geschichte dei Logih und Metaphystk 
bei den Deutschen von Leibnitz an, Halle, 1799. Of the subsequent history of Kantism treat Rosenkranz, in 

_ Vol. XII. of his complete edition of Kant’s Works (Leips., 1840), and Erdmann, in his above-cited Geschichte 
der neueren Philosophie (I11., 1, Leipsic, 1848). Cf. Kuno Tischer, Die beiden Iantischen Schulen in Jena, 
in the Deutsche Vierteijahrsschr., Vol. 25, 1862, pp. 848-366; the same published separately, Stuttg., 1802. 


Among the opponents of Kant from the Lockian stand-point may be mentioned 
_especially Christian Gottlieb Selle and Adam Weishaupt, and, as partly occupying the 
same stand-point, the eclectics Feder, G. A. Tittel. and Tiedemann, the historian of 
- philosophy, who in his 7’heactet (Frankf.-on-the-M., 1794) defended the doctrine of the 

objective and real validity of human knowledge; but the arguments of those last 
“named contain also Leibnitzian ideas. Among the most independent opponents of the 
- Kantian Criticism was Garve, who, however, at first confounded Kant’s doctrine with 
the exclusive Idealism of Berkeley ; he afterwards (in connection with his translation of 
Aristotle’s Hthics) subjected the Kantian moral philosophy to a searching examination, 
which is still very worthy of attention. Of the Leibnitzians among the opponents of 
Kant, the two following are those most worthy of mention: Eberhard, against whom 
Kant himself (in his essay ‘‘ Ueber eine Hntdeckung,” ete.) defended himself, and Joh. 
Christoph Schwab, the author of a prize-essay, crowned by the Berlin Academy of 
Sciences, on the question: ‘‘ What advance has been made in Metaphysics in Germany 
since the times of Leibnitz and Wolff ?”—published, together.with the prize-essays of 
the Kantians Karl Leonard Reinhold and. Johann Heinrich Abicht, by the Acad. of 
Sciences, Berlin, 1796 ; the above-named historian, Eberstein, also argues against. Kant- 
ism from the Leibnitzo-Wolffian stand-point. Herder’s Metahritik (Verstand und 
Erfahrung, eine Metakritik eur Kritik der reinen Vernunft, Leipsic, 1799), owing to 
the bitterness of its tone, received less attention than its contents merited. Gottlob 
Emst Schulze (1761-1833), the skeptic, in his work entitled, Aenesidemus oder tiber die 
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Fundamente der von Reinhold gelieferten Elementarphilosophie nebst einer Vertheidigung 
des Skepticismus gegen die Anmassungen der Vernunftkritik (1792), made the doctrines 
of Kant and Reinhold the object of an acute criticism ; his strongest argument is iden- 
tical with that previously advanced by Fr. H. Sacobe namely, that the conception of 
affection—of things-in-themselves as affecting or acting on our senses—which is indis- 
pensable for the Kantian system, is yet according to this same system impossible. 
Subsequently G. EH. Schulze approached ponstnaily nearer in his doctrine to that of 
Jacobi. 

Of the followers of Kant and representatives of his doctrine, Johannes Schultz,* 
Court-Preacher and Professor of Mathematics at Kénigsberg, published an Exposition 
of Kant’s Critique (Erliuterungen iiber des Herrn Prof. Kant Kritik der reinen Ver- 
nunft, Konigsberg, 1784) which had Kant’s full approval, and subsequently an Exami- 


nation of the Critique (Priifung der Kantischen Kritik der reinen Vernunft, Konigs- — 


berg, 1789-92). The Exposition has been translated into French by Tissot (Paris, 1865). 

In Ludwig Heinrich Jakob’s ‘‘ Priifung der Mendelssohn’schen Mor ‘genstunden ” (Leipsic, 
1786) Mendelssohn’s theoretical proofs of God’s existence are disputed from the stand- 
point of the Kantian Criticism. Karl Christian Erhard Schmid (1761-1812), who subse- 
quently wrote a series of didactic works, published in the year 1786 a compendium of 
the Critique of the Pure Reason, together with a dictionary of the Kantian terminology 
(Grundriss der Kritik der reinen Vernunft nebst einem Worterbuch zum leichteren 
Gebrauch der Kantischen Schriften); in the later editions of the Dictionary Schmid 
defends the Kantian doctrine against Jacobi’s objection that the idea of things-in- 
themselves, as affecting our senses, was, on Kant’s theory, impossible. Schmid says 
that the affection of our senses, in the case in hand, has no relation to ‘‘space or 
place ;” this explanation is indeed correct, as far as it goes; but time and causality 
should also be placed in the same category, as regards the question at issue, with space, 


which being done, the conception of ‘‘ affection” is rendered wholly impossible. Ja- — 


cobi’s objection remained thus unrefuted. Through Karl Leonhard Reinhold’s (born 
1758, died 1823; on him see the work by his son, Ernst R., entitled, Aurl Leonh: R.’s 
eee und litterarisches Wirken, Jena, 1825; cf. Rud. Reicke, De explic., qua Rein- 
holdus gravissimum in Kantii critica rationis pure locum epistolis suis tllustraverit 
[Dissert.], Konigsberg, 1856) popular ‘‘ Letters concerning Kant’s Philosophy” (Briefe 
aber die Kantische Phitosophic, in the Deutsch. Mercur, 1786-87, new and enlarged edi- 
tion, Leipsic, 1790-92) the Critical Philosophy found entrance to wider circles. Rein- 
hold’s call to a Professorship of Philosophy in Jena (1787) made Jena a central point 
for the study of Kant’s philosophy; the Jena, Allg. Litteraturzeitung (founded in 
1785, edited by Schiitz and Hufeland) soon became the most influential organ of Kant- 
ism. In his Attempt at a New Theory of the Faculty of Human Thought ( Versuch 
einer neuen Theorre des menschlichen Vorstellungsvermégens), published in 1789 (and to 
which, as a preface, the article published shortly before in the Deutscher Mereur, ‘‘ On 
the Fortunes of the Kantian Philosophy up to the Present Time,” was prefixed), Rein- 
hold attempted, by an examination of the conception of mental representation, as 


* The name of this Kantian is variously written: Schultz, Schulz, and Schulze. On the title-page of the 
“ Trlduterungen” we read Schulze. He himself made use of various orthographies. He signs himself J. 
Schuitz in a letter (in the possession of Reicke) to Borowski, dated May 10th, 1799, in which he expresses his 
thanks for communications respecting the strife about Fichte’s atheism, and wishes, in Fichte’s behalf, that 
‘our God, in whom both of us are determined henceforth alone to trust, may be pleased to assist him, for his 
God is good for nothing.” In the ** Album” of the University at Konigsberg students were entered by him 


in October, 1792, as matriculated ‘“rectore academic Johanne Ernesto Schula, theol. doctore et prof. ord. 
sec,” : ‘ 
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implying a repfesenting Subject and a represented Object, to secure for the Kantian 
- doctrine a new basis, which basis was, however, of insufficient solidity, and was after- 
_ wards given up by Reinhold himstlf. Friedr. Bouterwek (1766-1828 ; Idee einer 
itil, Halle, 1799; Aesthetik, Leips., 1806,-ete. ; Gesch. der neueren Poesie und 
 Beredtsamkeit, Gott., 1801- 19) is chiefly of historical ‘caportdats as a writer in the fields 
; of wsthetics, and, more particularly, of the history of literature. Heydenreich, Tief- 
_ trunk, Wetacheider' and others wrought in the department of religious philosophy ; 
PAbicht , Heydenreich, Hofftbaner, Krug , Maass, and others, in the department of the phi- 
_ losophy of law; Kiesewetter, Krug, Fea nce: Fries, ven and others, in that of 
. logic ; Maass fal Fries, in that of pole and Teuitemahh and Buhle especially 
in that of the history of philosophy. Wilhelm Traugott Krug (1770-1842) contributed 
especially to the popularization of the Kantian philosophy. From 1805 to 1809 he 
taught in Konigsberg, and afterwards in Leipsic. His Dictionary of the Philos. Sciences 
(Allgemeines Handwirterbuch, ete.) was published at Leipsic in 1827 seq. ; 2d ed. 1832 
seq. (His Groundwork of a Theory of the Feelings [Grundlage zu einer Theorie, ete.) 
“is reviewed by Beneke in the Wiener Jahrb., XXXII., p. 127, and his Handbook of 
Philosophy [Handbuch der Philosophie] by Meauabes in the Jen. Litteraturzeitung, 1822, 
Nos. 27 and 28.) Salomon Maimon attempted, in his Essay on the Transcendental 
Philosophy (Versuch, etc., 1790), Philosophical Dictionary (Philos. Woérterbuch, 1791), 
Controversies in Philosophy (Streifereien tm Gebiete der Philosophie, 1793), Attempt at 
a New Logic ( Versuch einer, ete., 1794), Critical Inquiries respecting the Human Mind 
—(Krit. Untersuchungen tiber den menschi. Geist), etc., to effect, by the introduction of 
Skeptical elements, an improvement of the Critical doctrine, an improvement disowned 
by Kant, but highly esteemed by Fichte. He rejected the Kantian conception of the 
-“thing-in-itself.” (Cf. M.’s Autobiography, Berlin, 1782; S. Jos, Wolff's Maimoniana, 
1813.) 
‘The most gifted of all the Kantians was Friedrich Schiller, the poet, Nov. 11, 1759- 
“May 9, 1805.° (On his philosophy compare Wilh. Hemsen, Schillers Ansichien tiber 
Schinheit und. Kunst in Zusammenhange gewirdigt, Inaug.-Diss., Gottingen, 1854 ; 
Kuno Fischer, Schiller als Philosoph, Frankfort-on-the-M., 1858; Drobisch, Ueber die 
Stellung Schitlers eur Kantischen Hthik, in the Ber. tiber die Verh. der K. Sichs. Ges. 
d. Wiss., Vol. XI., 1859, pp. 176-194; Rob. Zimmermann, Schiller als Denker, in the 
Abn. der Bilin. Ges. d. Wiss., Vol. XI., Prague, 1859; cf. also his Gesch. der Aesthetik, 
Vienna, 1858, pp. 483-544; Karl Tomaschek, Schiller wnd Kant, Vienna, 1857, Schiller 
in seinem Verhiliniss zur Wissenschaft, tb., 1862; Carl Twesten, Schiller in seinem 
Verh. 2. Wiss., Berlin, 1863; A. Kuhn, Schillers Geistesgang, Berlin, 1863; cf. the 
works of Hoffmeister, Griin, Palleske, and other biographers of Schiller, and also Don- 
zel, Ueber den gegenwirtigen Zustand der Philosophie der Kunst, and a number of dis- 
courses delivered at the Schiller-Centennial in 1859, the titles of which may be found 
in the Bibliotheca Philologica for 1859 and 1860, edited by Gustav Schmidt.) At an 
early age Schiller had already familiarized himself with philosophical writings, especially 
with those of English Moralists and of Rousseau; the philosophical instruction given 
‘by Jacob Friedr. von Abel, the eclectic, in the ‘‘ Kariesobate™ at Stuttgard, was based 
chiefly on the Leibnitzo-Wolffian doctrine. In his early work, the ‘* Theosophy of 
Julius” (Theosophie des Julius), Schiller, adopting the optimism of Leibnitz, developed 
it into a doctrine approaching toward pantheism, but not so that we may assume him 
to have received the influence of Spinoza. The last of the *t Philosophical Letters” — 
which manifests a Kantian influence—was written, not by Schiller, but by Korner 
(1788). In the year 1787 Schiller read in the Berlin Monthly Kant’s essays on the 
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philosophy of history, from which he appropriated the idea that history is to be viewed 
teleologically, an idea which materially influenced the results of his historical labors. 
It was not until 1791 that Schiller commenced to study the great works of Kant, among — 

_which the Critique of the Fuculty of Judgment was the first to receive his attention ; 
at the same time his understanding of the Kantian doctrine was furthered by discus- 
sions with zealous disciples of Kant. The speculations of Fichte won a certain though _ 
relatively very slight influence over him, as early as the year 1794; the preface to the 
“ Bride of Messina” contains suggestions of Schellingian ideas. Of Schiller’s philoso-— 
phical essays, in his Kantian period, the most important are ‘‘On Grace and Dignity” 
(Ueber Anmuth und Warde, written in 1793), in which moral grace, or the harmony ~ 
between mind and nature, duty and inclination, is set forth as the complement of — 
moral dignity, or of the elevation of the mind above nature (to this Kant replied ina — 
Note to the second edition of his ‘‘ Religion within the Limits of the Mere Reason”) ; 
‘‘ Letters on Aisthetic Culture” (Briefe iiber die disthetische Erziehung des Menschen, 
written in 1793-1795),in which Schiller recommends esthetic culture as the means © 
best adapted to produce elevation of moral sentiment, and the essay on ‘‘ Naive and 7 
Sentimental Poetry” (Ucber naive und sentiment. Dichtung, 1795-1796), in which zesthe- — 
tics is combined with philosophy of history, the conceptions of natural harmony, and 
of elevation to the ideal and recovered unity of the ideal with the real, and of mind and 
culture with nature, being employed in characterizing not only the different forms of 
poetry in general and of schools of poets (as illustrated in Goethe and Schiller them- — 
selves), but also the forms of culture peculiar to Hellenic antiquity and modern times, 
and, in particular, the differences between ancient and modern poetry. 

Friedrich Heinrich Jacobi (born Jan. 25th, 1743, at Diisseldorf, died March 10th, 
1819, at Munich), the philosopher of faith, sought to establish the authority of -natural 
and direct faith in opposition to philosophic, system-making thought. He himself 
confesses: ‘‘ Never was it my intention to setup a system for the school; my writings — 
came forth out of my most interior life, they received a historical order, and I made 
them, in a certain sense, not of myself, not at will, but drawn on by a higher power 
which I could not resist.”” Of Jacobi’s works—which appeared in a complete edition at 
Leipsic in 1812-25, and to which Jacobi’s correspondence with Goethe and Bouterwek 
form a supplement—those most deserving of mentioa are the philosophical novels: 
 Allwills Briefsammiung” and ** Woldemar,” in which, besides the theoretical problem 
of the knowledge of the external world, the moral question as.to the relation of indi- — 
vidual right and duty to the universal rule of morals is specially discussed; the work 
on the doctrine of Spinoza, in ‘‘ Letters to Moses Mendelssohn” (Berlin, 1785), where 
Jacobi relates a conversation between himself and Lessing, in which the latter is repre- 
sented as having confessed his leaning towards Spinozism (which confession, since 
Lessing, as his own works indubitably prove, always occupied substantially the Leib- 
nitzian standpoint, can have referred only to single points in speculative theology, but 
was obviously understood by Jacobi in too wide a sense)—David Hume tiber den Glauben, 
oder Ideaksmus und Realismus (Breslau, 1787)—in which Jacobi also expresses his 
judgment of Kant’s philosophy—‘‘ Open Letter to Fichte” (Sendschreiben an Fichte, 
Hamburg, 1799), the essay on the ‘‘ Attempt of the Critical Philosophy to explain 
Reason” (Ueber das Unternehmen des Kriticismus die Vernunft eu Verstande zu brin- 
gen, in the third number of Reinhold’s Beitridge eur leichteren Ucbersicht des Zustandes 
der Philosophie beim Anfange des 19. Jahrh., Hamb., 1802), and ‘Of Divine Things” 
(Von den gittlichen Dingen, Leipsic, 1811), which latter work was directed against 
Schelling, whom Jacobi charged with the hypocritical use of theistic and Christian 
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words in a paittheistic sense. (On Jacobi ef. Schlichtegroll, v. Weiller and Thiersch, 
Jacobi’s Leben und Wirken, Munich, 1819; Kuhn, Jacobi wnd die Philosophie seiner 


3 Zeit, Mayence, 1834; C. Roessler, De philosophandi ratione W. H. Jac., Jena, 1848 ; 
Ferd Deycks, #. H. Jac. im Verhdltniss zu seinen Zeitgenossen, besonders zu Goethe, 


Frankf.-on-the-M., 1849; H. Fricker, Die Philosophie des F. H. Jacobi, Augsburg, 
1854; F. Ueberweg, Ueber #. H. J., in Gelzer’s Prot. Monatsbl., July, 1858; W. Wie- 
gand, Zur Hrinnerung an den Denker F. H. J. u. 8. Weltansicht, Progr., Worms, 1863 ; 
Chr, A. Thilo, # H. Jacobi’s Ansichten von den gottl. Dingen, in the Zeitschr. fiir 
exqeote Philos., Vol. VIL., Leips., 1866, pp. 113-173 ; Eberhard Zirngiebl, 7. 1. J.’s Leben, 
Dichien und Denken, ein Beitrag eur. Gesch, der deutschen Litteratur u. Philosophie, 
Vienna, 1867; cf. also the review of the latter work, by Rudolf Zoeppritz, in the Gdtt. 
gad. Anz. for June 5th, 1867, Art. 23, pp. 881-904; W. Mejer, #7. H. Jacodi’s Briefe an 
Fricdr. Bouterwek wus den Jahren 1800-1819, Gottingen, 1868.) Jacobi considers 
Spinozism as the only consistent system of philosophy, but holds that it must be rejected, 
because it is in conflict with the imperative needs of the human spirit. All demonstra- 
tion leads only to the world as a whole, not to an extra-mundane author of the world; 
for in demonstration the understanding can only pass from the conditioned to the con- 
ditioned, and not to the unconditioned. To demonstrate God's existence would be to 
point out.a ground or cause of his existence, whereby God would be made a dependent 
being. (But here Jacobi leaves unconsidered the importance of the indirect proof, 
which may lead from the knowledge of effects to the knowledge of causes.) Near as 
this opinion of Jacohi stood to that of Kant, who conceded to the practical reason with 
its postulates the primacy over the theoretical reason, which, according to Kant, is 
unable to know any ‘‘things-in-themselves,” yet Kant (in the Essay: ‘‘ Was heisst sich 
im Denken orientiren?” Werke, Ros. and Schub.’s edition, Vol. L., p. 386 seq.) found 
ground for replying, that it was quite possible to believe that which the theoretical 
reason could neither prove nor disprove, but not that of which it was believed that she 
could prove the contrary; the critical philosophy and belief in God were compatible 
with each other, but Spinozism and belief in God were incompatible. Jacobi, on the 
other hand, was unable to assent to the Kantian demonstration of the limits of theoret- 


‘ical knowledge. He indicated clearly the dilemma which is fatal for the Kantian 


Criticism, namely, the affection of the senses, through which we receive the empirically 
given material of perception, must come either from phenomena or from things-in- 
themselves; but the former hypothesis is absurd, because phenomena, as Kant himself 
teaches, are only representations in the mind, and hence, if this hypothesis were cor- 
rect, there must have been ideas before there were ideas; and the latter alternative 
(which Kant actually adopts and affirms, as well in the first as in the following editions 
of the Orit. of the Pwre Reason, as also in the article against Eberhard, and elsewhere) 
contradicts the critical doctrine, that the relation of cause and effect exists only 
within the world of phenomena, and has no relation to things-in-themselves; the 
beginning and the subsequent part of the Critique destroy each other (Jacobi iiber 
David Hume, Werke, Vol. 11., p. 301 seq.). Jacobi himself does not pretend to be able 
to demonstrate the existence of objects which affect us, but affirms that in the act of 
perception he is directly convinced of their existence. The objects of sensuous per- 
ception are, in his view, not mere phenomena, 7. ¢., representations combined with 
each other according to certain categories, but real, although finite and dependent, 
objects. It is only such objects that are known by the understanding, whose range 
Jacobi accordingly, in agreement with Kant, restricts to the sphere of possible experi- 
ence, although not in the same sense as Kant. Jacobi likewise affirms, with Kant, that 
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the speculative reason, as the organ of demonstration, does not conduct beyond this 
same sphere. He criticises the empty formalism of the Kantian moral principle, claim- 
ing that to moral reflection should be added the immediate impulses of moral feeling, 
and that, in addition to the abstract rule, the particular circumstances should be con- 
sidered, by which the moral duty of each individual is determined. He censures Kant’s 
argumentation in defence of the validity of the Postulates in the Critique of the Prac- 
tical Reason as being without force, since holding a thing true for merely practical rea- 
sons (believing merely because one needs to believe) is self-destructive, and holds that 
we have as well an immediate conviction of the supra-sensible, to which Kant’s postu- 
lates of the practical reason relate, as of the existence of sensible objects. This conviction 
he denominates faith; in later works he terms the faculty, by which we immediately 
apprehend and are aware of the supra-sensible, reason. On him whose spirit can be 
satisfied with Spinozism an opposite belief cannot be forced by demonstration ; his 
reasoning is logically consequent, and philosophical justice must acquit him; but such 
an one, in Jacobi’s opinion, gives up the noblest elements of spiritual life. Jacobi 
acknowledges the philosophical correctness (as a matter of logical deduction) of Fichte’s 
reduction of the belief in a God to the belief in a moral order of the world; but he is 
not satisficd with this mere logical correctness of the understanding. He blames 
Schelling for seeking to conceal the Spinozistic consequence of his doctrine (without, it 
must be said, being fully just towards a stand-point which seeks to do away with this 
separation of reality and ideality, and to comprehend the finite as filled with the eternal 
substance, and which sees in the hypostatic and anthropomorphizing conception of the 
ideal, not a higher knowledge, but only a legitimate form of poetry). Jacobi seeks to 
raise himself above the sphere, to which, as he szys, the understanding remains con- 
fined, through faith in God and in divine things. There lives in us, he says, a spirit 
which comes immediately from God, and constitutes man’s most intimate essence. As 
this spirit is present to man in his highest, deepest, and most personal consciousness, sO 
the giver of this spirit, God himself, is present to man through the heart, as nature is 
present to him through the external senses. No sensible object can so moye the spirit, 
or so demonstrate itself to it as a true object, as do those absolute objects, the true, 
good, beautiful, and sublime, which can be seen with the eye of the mind. We may, 
even hazard the bold assertion that we believe in God because we see him, although he 
cannot be.seen with the eyes of this body. It is a jewel in the crown of our race, the 
distinguishing mark of humanity, that these objects reveal themselves to the rational 
soul. With holy awe man turns his gaze toward those spheres from which alone light 
falls in upon the darkness of earth. But Jacobi also confesses: ‘‘ There is light in my 
heart, but when I seek to bring it into the understanding, it is extinguished.. Which 
illumination is the true one, that of the understanding, which discloses, indeed, well- 
defined and fixed shapes, but behind them an abyss, or that of the heart, which, while 
indeed it sends rays of promise upwards, is unable to supply the want of definite 
knowledge?” In view of this autagonism, Jacobi calls himself ‘‘a heathen with the 
understanding, but a Christian with the spirit.” ' 

Jacobi finds the essential elements of Christianity in theism, or the belief in a per- 
sonal God, as also in moral freedom and the eternity of human personality, ‘‘ Con- 
ceived thus in its purity” and based on the immediate witness of the personal con- 
sciousness, there is for him nothing greater than Christianity. In distinction from 
this rational characteristic of his ‘‘faith-philosopny,” in which Friedrich Képpen, 


Cajetan von Weiller, Jak. Salat, Chr. Weiss, Joh. Neeb, J. J. F. Ancillon, and others 


substantially agreed with him, his friend and follower, Thomas Wizenmann (cf, on him 
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Al. yon der Goltz, Wiz., der Freund Jacodi’s, Gotha, 1859), held fast, in what concerns 
the source of faith, to the Bible, and consequently, also, in respect of the substance of 
faith, to the specific dogmas of Christianity. In these latter Johann Georg Hamann 


(born at Konigsberg in 1730, died at Minster in 1788), who was a friend of Kant, and 


also of Herder and Jacobi, and was called the ‘‘Magus of the North,” found “ the 
necessary support and consolation for an inconstant spirit, rent by its sin and its need,” 
and he took particular pleasure in holding up for special honor the mysteries or 
“pudenda” of Christian faith, illuminating them with flashes of thought, which, 
though original, often degenerated into the far-fetched and fanciful; to this end he 
made use especially of the ‘‘ principium coincidentia onpositorum” of G. Bruno. (His 
works ed. by Roth, Berl., 1821-43; cf. Gildemeister, //.’s. Leben und Schriflen, Gotha, 
1358-60, and H. von Stein’s Vortrag iber H.), [J. Disselhoil, Wegweiser cu Hamann, 
71.) To comprehend Christianity as the religion of humanity, man as the final 
development of nature, and human history as progressive development into human- 
ivy, is the problem at whose solution Herder (born at Morungen, Hast Prussia, in 1744, 
died 1803, at Weimar), a man endowed with abundant fancy and with the most deli- 
cate sense for the appreciation of the reality and poetry of the lives of different nations, 
labored with success. In opposition to the emphatic dualism, which Kant affirms be- 
tween the empirical material and the @ priori form of thought, Herder puts forward 
the profounder idea of an essential unity and a gradual development in nature and 
mind. His cosmical philosophy culminates in a poetic Spinozism, filled with the idea 
of the personality of the divine spirit and of immortality (conceived as metempsychosis 
—a form of Spinozism, therefore, similar to that exemplified in those works of Spi- 
noza’s which preceded the Mthica {although this form, historically, was unknown in 
Herder’s time], and less removed from the doctrine of Bruno). This philosophy he 
developed connectedly in the work entitled ‘* God, Dialogues concerning Spinoza’s Sys- 
tem” (Gott, Gespriche iiber Spinozws System, 1787). Herder finds (1772) the origin of 
language in the nature of man, who, as a thinking being, is capable of contemplating 
things disinterestedly, uninfluenced by desive; the origin of language is divine, in so 
far as itis human. The order of development illustrated in the history of language 
witnesses (as Herder, in part after Hamann, remarks in his Metahritik, 1799) against 
the ‘‘aspriorism” of Kant. Space and time, he argues, are empirical conceptions ; the 
form and matter of knowledge are not divided from each other in their origin, nor does 
the reason subsist apart from the other faculties; we need, instead of a ‘‘ Critique of 
the Reason,’ a Physiology of the Human Faculties of Knowledge. Herder declares 
that the noblest aim of human life, and the one most difficult to realize, is to learn 
from youth up what is one’s duty, and how, in the easiest manner, and in every mo- 
ment of life, to perform it as if it were not duty. Herder’s principal service to philoso- 
phy lies in his philosophical treatment of the history of humanity (Ideen zur Philos, der 
Gesch. der Menschheit, Riga, 1784-91, etc.). An important influence was exerted by 
his ‘‘ Letters for the Furtherance of Humanity” (Briefe zur Beforderung der Humanitas, 
1793-97), as indeed, in gemteral, by his enthusiastic devotion to the grand work of col- 
lecting out of the various historically given forms of culture whatever was of universal 
human worth. In his Awitigone (1800) he seeks to develop a theory of the beautiful. 
Jacobi, Hamann, and Herder are, however, names which belong rather to the history 
of the national literature of Germany than to the history of philosophy. (Cf., H. Bra- 
mann, Herder als Religionsphilosoph, Hersfeld, 1866; A. Werner, LH, als Theologe, Berl. 
1871.) [as Theowgian ; J. F. Smith, Theol. Rev. Lond., ’72.] 

Jacob Fries (born Aug, 28, 1773, at Barby, died Aug. 10, 1843, at Jena) wrote a 
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series of philosophical works, the most important of which was the “‘ New Critique of 
the Reason” (Neue Kritik der Vernunft, Heidelberg, 1807, 2d ed., 1828-31; besides 
this the following are especially to be mentioned: System der Philosophie als evidenter 
Wissenschaft, Leipsic, 1804; Wissen, Glaube und Ahnung, Jena, 1803; System der 
Logik, Heidelberg, 1811, 2d ed., 1819, 8d ed., 1837; Handbuch der praktischen Phi- 
losophie, Sena, 1818-82 ; Handbuch der psychischen Anthropologie, Sena, 1820-21, 2d 
ed., 1837-39 ; Muthematische Naturphilosophie, Heidelberg, 1822; Julius und Huagorus 
oder die Schinheit der Scele, ein philosophischer oman, Heidelberg, 1822; System der 
Metaphysik, Heidelberg, 1824. A complete biography of him has been furnished by his 
son-in-law, Ernst Ludw. Theod. Henke: Jak. Hriedr. Fries, aus seinem handschr. 
Nuchlass dargestellt, Leipsic, 1867). Fries proposes the question whether the critique 
of the reason, which inquires into the possibility of d priori knowledge, is, on its part, 
to be effected by d priori or d@ posterior’ knowledge, and decides in favor of the latter’ 
alternative: we can only d@ posteriori, namely, through internal experience, become con- 
scious that and how we possess cognitions d@ priert. Psychology, based on internal 
experience, must therefore forni the basis of all philosophizing. Fries argues that 
Kant partially, and Reinhold altogether, failed to apprehend this character of the 
critique of the reason, and viewed it as resting on d@ priort knowledge. (Kant himself 
has nowhere raised the above question; his express exclusion of empirical psychology 
from metaphysics, logic, and ethics by no means involves its exclusion from the science 
of cognition or the ‘‘ critique of the reason,” which is identical with neither of these 
branches of philosophy. But since he assumes the existence of apodictical knowledge, 
at least in mathematics, as a fact, and places it at the basis of his investigations, and 
since he also deduces the categories from the empirically given forms of logical judg- 
ments, and, in moral philosophy, chooses for his point of departure the immediate 
moral consciousness, which is, he says, as it were a ‘‘fact of the pure reason,” it can- 
not be denied that he, too, bases his critique of the reason on—real or supposed—facts 
of internal experience ; the question whether and why the assumption is justified, that 
every one else experiences the same things in himself, which the critical philosopher 
finds in his own internal experience, may therefore, in this view of the case, be per- 
tinently addressed to Kant. The same may also be said of the question: Whence can 
it be’ known that universality and necessity constitute a criterion of the @ pricri? since 
it seems alike impossible to demonstrate, either d prior’ or d posteriort, the—in reality 
indemonstrable—proposition, that experience and induction can furnish only a relative 
universality. But there is by no means, as some have affirmed, an intrinsic ‘ absurd- 
ity” in the theory that we become cognizant through internal experience of our posses- 
sion of @ prtort cognitions ; for an apodictical and d@ priori character is ascribed to the 
mathematical and metaphysical cognitions—as also to the consciousness of duty—them- 
selves, while an empirical character is attributed not to these cognitions as such, but 
only to our consciousness that we possess them. Supposing that there were any @ 
priort cognitions in the Kantian sense of this expression, it might very well be sup- 
posed, as is done by Fries, that metaphysics, in like manner with mathematics, is spe- 
cifically distinct from all empirical science, and yet that another science, based on 
internal experience, viz. : the critique of the reason, must decide upon the claims of 
these apodictical sciences—or at least of these sciences claiming to be apodictical—to 
recognition, and upon the limits of their validity assuch sciences.) Fries assumes, with 
Kant, that space, time, and the categories are subjective @ priort forms, which we im- 
pose upon the material furnished by experience, and teaches: Phenomena (which are 
mental representations) are the objects of empirico-mathematical knowledge, and its 
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only objects ;*for even the existence of things-in-themselves is not (as Kant had as- 


sumed) a matter of knowledge ; all phenomena can be reached by empirico-mathemat- 
ical cognition ; organic existences must be susceptible of a mechanical explanation, 
founded on the mutual action of their parts upon each other; circulation is their law, 
just as counterpoise or indifference is the law of the inorganic world. (An attempt to 
carry out this idea of the possibility of explaining by mechanical laws all the processes 
of organic life, was made—with principal reference to the vegetable kingdom—nota- 
bly, by Fries’s pupil, Jak. Matthias Schleiden.) Things-in-themselves, which Fries 
terms the true, eternal essence of things, are the objects of faith. Underneath all the 
praxis of the reason lies the belief in reality and worth, and above all in the equal per- 
sonal dignity of all men; from this principle flow the requirements of morals. The 
ennobling of humanity is the highest moral duty. The mediating link between knowl- 
edge and faith is presentiment, to the sphere of which esthetic and religious contem- 
plation belong. In the feeling of the beautiful and sublime the finite is seen as the 
manifestation of the eternal ; in religious reflection the world is interpreted in the light 
of Ideas ; in the course of the universe reason discerns by presentiment the end to 


- which it tends, and in the life of beautiful natural objects the eternal goodness which 


controls all things. Religious philosophy is the science of faith and presentiment, and 
not derived from them. The more important of Iries’s disciples, besides Schleiden, 
have been HE. F. Apelt (1812-1859 ; Metaphysik, Leipsic, 1857 ; Religionsphilosophie, ed. 
by S. G. Frank, Leipsic, 1860; Zur Z'heorte der Induction, Leipsic, 1854; Zur Ge- 
schichte der Astronomie, Ueber die Epochen der Geschichte der Menschhett, Jena, 1845- 
46, etc.), HE. S. Mirbt ( Was heisst philosophiren und was ist Philosophie? Jena, 1839 ; 
Kant und seine Nachfolger, Jena, 1841), F. van Calker (Denklehire oder Logik u. Dia- 
lektik, 1822, ete.), Ernst Hallier, Schmidt, Schlémlich, the mathematician (Adhand- 
lungen der Priesschen Schule, by Schieiden, Apelt, Schlémlich, and Schmidt, Jena, 
1847), and others; De Wette, the theologian, also set ont from the principles of Fries. 
On Beneke, who ended with an elaborate psychological empiricism, the doctrine of 
Fries exerted in many respects an important influence. 

In his principal work, entitled the ‘‘ Only possible Stand-point from which the 
Critical Philosophy can be Judged” (Hineig mdglicher Stundpunkt, aus wachem die 
hritische Philosophie beurthetlt werden muss, Riga, 1796, which forms the third volume 
of the ‘* Hrhiuternder Auszug aus Kant’s kritischen Schriften,” Riga, 1793-94), as 
also in his ‘‘ Compendium of the Crit. Philos.” (Grundriss der krit. Philosophie, 1796), 
and other works, Jakob Sigismund Beck (1761-1842) sought, after the example of 
Maimon, and probably, also, under the partial influence of Fichte’s Wéssenschaftslehre 
(which appeared in 1794), to explain away the logical inconsequence of Kant in repre- 
senting things-in-themselves as affecting us, and thereby giving us the material for 
representations, and yet as existing without relation to time, space, or causality. Beck 
denies that the percipient svbject is affected by the things-in-themselves, and affirms 
that the passages in which Kant asserts the contrary were a didactic accommodation of 
the author to the stand-point of the dogmatic reader, (A curious kind of didactics, 


‘indeed, that would not facilitate the correct understanding of the author, but would 


well-nigh render such understanding impossible.) Beck disposes of the question as to 
the origin of the material of empirical representation by the theory of the affection of 
the senses by phenomena (which theory, since phenomena are themselves only repre- 
sentations, involves the absurd supposition. that the origin of our representations 
depends on the operation of our representations on our senses, hence, that our repre- 
sentations affect us before they exist); the relation of the individual to other individ- 
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uals he leaves unexplained; the pure forms of intuition, space and time, he refers back 
to the same original synthesis of the manifold to which the Categories are referred. 
Religion is defined by him as obedience to the voice of conscience, the inward judge, 
which man conceives symbolically as external to him and as God. [At London, in 1798, 
was published J. S. Beck’s Principles of the Critical Philosophy, translated by an audi- 
tor.— 77. | 

Christoph Gottfried Bardili (1761-1808), in his ‘‘ Letters on the Origin of Meta 
physics” (Briefe iiber den Ursprung der Metaphysik, pablished anonymously at Altona, 

‘in 1798), and still more in his Compendium of Logie (Grundriss der ersten Logik, 
gereinigt von den Irrthiimern der bisherigen Logik, besonders der Kantischen, Stuttgard, 
1800), attempted, in a form which was characterized by great abstruseness, to found a 
doctrine of ‘‘ rational realism,’ which contained many germs of later speculations, and 
especially the germ of Schelling's idea of the indifference of the objective and subjec- 
tive in an absolute reason, and of the (Hegelian) idea of a logic which should be at once 
logic and ontology. The same active thought, which permeates the universe, comes, 
says Bardili, in man to consciousness; in man the feeling of life rises to personality, and 
the natural laws of phenomena become laws of the association of his ideas. 

The Bardilian Realism pre-supposes the reality of nature and mind, and their unity 
in the Absolute, but does not contain a complete refutation of Kant’s arguments for the 
contrary. Of the two contradictory elements contained in the Kantian Criticism, Beck’s 
Idealism elevates the idealistic element into prominence, arbitrarily disposing of the 
realistic one. To remove the contradiction, the opposite way could with equal right be 
followed, the idea of the affection of the Subject by ‘‘ things-in-themselves” being 
adopted as correct, and the whole doctrine being transformed on this basis. This latter 
course was pursued by Herbart. Herbart took his point of departure, however, not 
immediately from Kant, but from Fichte, to whose subjective idealism he opposed his 
fundamental doctrine of the plurality of simple, real essences, a doctrine akin to the 
monadological doctrine of Leibnitz. 

Pn Pi 

§ 126. Johann Gottlieb Fichte (1762-1814), originally a Spinozistic 
determinist, was led to a change of opinion through the infiuence of 
Kant’s doctrine of the limitation of causality to phenomena, and his 
assertion of the independent moral freedom of the Ego as a noumenon. 
Accepting these opinions, he carried out in theoretical philosophy the 
principle of the limitation of causality to phenomena—a principle 
which he had learned to value in moral philosophy—more fully than 
Kant had done, affirming that the “matter” of representations was not 
derived, as Kant had affirmed, from the action of things-in-themselves 
on the agent of representation, or the percipient subject, but that both 
inatter and form were the result of the activity of the Ego, and that 
they were furnished by the same synthetic act which produces the 
forms of intuition and the categories. The manifold contents of expe- 
nence, like the priort forms of cognition, are produced by a creative 
faculty in us. It is not any given fact, but it is this action of produe- 
tion, which is the ground of all consciousness. The Ego posits both 
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itself and the non-ego, and recognizes itself as one with the latter; the 
process of thesis, antithesis, and synthesis is the form of all knowledge. 
This creative Ego is not the individual, but the absolute, Ego; but 
Fichte seeks to deduce the former from the latter, because morality 
demands the distinction of individuals. The world is the material of 
duty in the forms of sense. ichte pronounces the rise of the original 
limits of the individual incomprehensible. God is the moral order of 
the world. As Fichte in his later speculations made the absolute his 
point of departure, his philosophizing assumed more and more a reli- 
gious character, yet without belying its original basis. THis Addresses 
to the German Nation drew their inspiring influence from the energy 
of his moral consciousness. The philosophical school of Vichte in- 
cluded but few men; yet bis speculation became, partly through Schel- 
ling and partly through Herbart, of most decisive influence for the 
further development of German philosophy. 
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Liwe (Die Philosophie Vichte’s nach dem Gesammtergebniss ihrer Entwicklung und in ihrem Verhdiltniss zu 
Kant und Spinoza, Stuttgard, 1862), Ludw. Noack (7. G. F. nach s. Leben. Lehren und Wirken, Leips., 1862), 
and A. Lasson (J. G. Fichte im Verhdltniss 2 Kirche und Staat, Berlin, 1863), are specially to be men- 
tioned. Numerous addresses and articles (of which v. Reichlin-Meldegg gives a review in I. H. Fichte’s 
Zischr. f. Ph., Vol. 42, 1863, pp. 247-277) were occasioned by the Fichte-centennial of May 19, 1862; among 
their authors we may mention especially Heinr. Ahrens, Hubert Beckers, Karl Biedermann, Chr, Aug. Brandis, 
Mor. Carriere, O. Dorneck, Ad. Drechsler, L. Eckardt, Joh. Ed. Erdmann, Kuno Fischer, L. George, Rud. 
Gottschall, F. Harms, Hebler, Helfferich, Karl Heyder, Franz Hoffmann, Karl Késtlin, A. L. Kym, Ferd. Las- , 
salle, J. H. Liwe, Lott, Jiirgen Bona Meyer (on the Peden an die D. Nat.), Monrad, L. Noack, W. A. Passow, 
K. A. v. Reichlin-Meldegg, Rud. Reicke (in the D. Mus.), Rosenkranz (in the Gedanke, V., p. 170), E. O. 
Schellenberg. Rob. Schellwien, Ed. Schmidt-Weissenfels, Ad. Stahr, Leop. Stein, Heinr. Sternberg, H. v. 
Treitschke, Ad. Trendelenburg, Chr, H. Weisse, Tob. Wildauer, R. Zimmermann. Cf. Kuno Fischer's Hist. 
of Modern Philosophy, Vol. V.i Fichte and his Predecessors, Heidelberg, 1868 [German]. 


Johann Gottlieb Fichte was born May 19th, 1762, at Rammenau in Upper Lusatia. 
His father, a ribbon-weaver, was descended from a Swedish cavalry sergeant in the 
army of Gustavus Adolphus, who had remained in Saxony. The Baron yon Miltiz 
interested himself in the talented boy. From 1774 to 1780 Fichte attended the 
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‘Princes’ School” at Pforta, then studied theology at Jena, filled from 1783 to 1790 
© position as family tutor in Switzerland, and in 1791 went to Konigskerg, where 
he laid before Kant the manuscript of his first and rapidly written (between July 
13th and August’ 18th) work, the ‘Critique of All Revelation” (Versuch einer 
Kritik aller Ojfenburung), and by it won Kant's respect and good-will, It was 
then only one year since Fichte had first become familiar with the Kantian philo- 
sophy ; he had previously been acquainted with the system of Spinoza, and held 
a deterministic doctrine, which he gave up as-soon as the Kantian doctrine, that the 
category of causality applies only to phenumena, seemed to assure him of the 
possibility of the non-dependence of the motions of the will on the causal nexus; it 
is especially to his choice between deterministic dogmatism and the Kantian doctrine 
of freedom that the following aphorism of his applies (First Introd. to the Wissenschafts- 
lehre, 1797, Werke, I., p. 434): *’Tae philosophy that one chooses depends on the 
kind of man one is.” After Reinhold’s departure from Jena for Kiel, Fichte became, 
in 1794, his successor in the Jena professorship, which he filled until the dispute con- 


cerning Fichte’s atheism, in 1799. In an essay on the ‘‘Ground of our Faith in a 


Divine Government of the World,” which he prefixed as an introduction to an opuscule 
by Forberg on the ‘‘Development of the Conception of Religion”: (in the Philos. 


vourndl, Jena, 1798, No. 1), Fichte treated the conceptions of Gcd and of the moral 


order of the world as equivalent, which position was censured and denounced by an 
anonymous pamphleteer ina ‘‘ Letter from a Father to his Son on the Atheism of 
Fichte and Forberg.” The electoral government of Saxony confiscated the essays of 
Fichte and Forberg, forbade the circulation of the Journal in Saxony and demanded 
the pun'siment of Fichte and Forberg, with the threat that otherwise the subjects of 
the Elector would be forbidden to attend the University of Jena. The government at 
‘Weimar yielded before this menace so far as to resolve to have the editors of the 
Journal censured by the Academical Senate for their imprudence. Fichte, learning 
beforehand of this, declared in a letter (which was private, but by permission was 
made public), dated March 22d, 1799, and addressed to a member of the government, 
that, in-the case of his receiving a ‘‘ sharp admonition” from the Academical Senate, 
he should take his leave, and added the threatening intimation that in that case other 
Professors also would leave the University with:him. This intimation, by which Fichte 
meant to intimidate the government and frighten it out of its purpose publicly to cen- 
sure him, but which in reality only irritated it and led to the immediate and formally 
unjustifiable dismissal of Fichte, was founded on utterances of some of his colleagues, 
in particular of Paulus, who appears to have said that Fichte might remind his perse- 
cutors that he (Paulus), too, and others would, ‘‘in case of a restraint being placed 
on the freedom of teaching,” not remain in Jena, This was probably meant by Paulus 
and others to apply in the case of such a procedure against Fichte, as would tend indi- 
rectly to limit their own freedom as teachers, to render distasteful to them a longer 
stay in Jena, and to make acceptable a call to some other place, as Mayence, where an 
opening seemed likely to offer itself for them. But Fichte understood it as meaning, 
of course, much more, and as a promise, in any case, to quit the University at once 
with himself. (Such a promise Paulus and the others cannot have made, whether in 
view of their own interests, or from a friendship so enthusiastic as to make them ready 
tu sacrifice all, and-even to jeopardize the welfare of the University, or, finally, in 
childish thoughtlessness.) Fichte was reprimanded, and at the same time his throat 
that he would leave, which should have been resented only on account of its defiant 
tone, being unreasonably treated as a request for dismissal, he was dismissed. In vain 
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did Fichte explain that the case supposed by him, of a reprimand coupled with dishonor 
_ and restraining the freedom of the professorial chair, had notarisen. A petition from the 
students in his favor was well meant, but could not bat be unsuccessful. Tichte went 
_ and the other Professors remained. Not long aficrwards appeared Kant’s declaration 
(dated Aug. 7th, 1799, in the Intelligenzblatt to the Alig. Litt.-Ztg., No. 109, 1799) that 
he regarded Fichte’s Wissenschaftslehre as an altogether faulty system, and that he 

protested against any attempt to discover the doctrines of Fichte in his own Critiques, 
_ which latter were to be judged according to their letter, and not according to a supposed 
spirit in contradiction with the letter, In lixe manner Kan} had previously declared 
that the construction of the world out of solf-consciousness, without empirically given 
material, produced on him a ghostly impression, and that the Wissenschaftslehre was 
only an ephemeral production, Fichte repaired to Berlin, where an utterance of the 
_ ling, in the spirit of I'rederick the Great, in which fitting discrimination was made 
between religious opinion and civil right, assured him of toleration. He entered into 
relations of familiar intercourse with Friedrich Schlegel, Schleiermacher, and other 
men of note, and was soon delivering public lectures before a numerous circle of edu- 
cated men. In the year 1805 a professorship in the (at that time Prussian) University 
of Erlangen was given to him; but he lectared there only during the summer semester 
of 1805. In the summer of 1806 Fichte went, in consequence of the advance of the 
French, to Kinigsberg, where he lectured for a short time; here he was already en- 
gaged in the preparation of his Addresses to the German Nation, which were delivered 
~ in the Academy-building at Berlin, in the winter of 1807-8. Appointed a Professor in 
the University of Berlin at the founding of that institution (1809), he continued 
earnestly engaged in the duties of his profession, and constantly modifying his system, 
until his death, on the 27th of January, 1814. He died of a nervous fever, which he 
caught from his wife, who had devoted herself to the care of the sick in the hospitals 
and herself recovered from the infection. ‘ 
_ Fichte’s principal works are the following. From the year 1790 are preserved his 
Aphorisms on Religion and Deism—which are of interest for the light which they throw 
on the history of the author’s intellectual development; his Sermons, 1791. In the 
year 1792 appeared at Kénigsberg (from the publishing-house of Hartung) his Critique 
of all Revelation, which, written in the Kantian spirit, and issued by the publisher witb- 
out the name of the author and without the preface, in which the latter describes him- 
self as a ‘‘ beginner,’ (an omission which appears from numerous coinciding indications 
to have been intentional on the part of the publisher and without Fichte’s knowledge 
or desire), was supposed at first by the reviewer in the Jen. Allg. Litt.-Zitg., and almost 
universally by the philosophical public, to be a work of Kant; when the error became 
known, Fichte received the honor of the authorship of a work which it had been possi- 
ble to ascribe to Kant. This circumstance contributed essentially towards procuring 
him his subsequent call to Jena. In the year 1793 appeared anonymously the following 
writings (written in Switzerland, where Fichte married a daughter of a sister of Klop- 
stock): ‘‘ Reclamation of the Right to Free Thought from the Princes of Europe who 
have hitherto suppressed it,” and ‘‘ Contributions to the Correction of the Public Judg- 
ment concerning the French Revolution,” in which Fichte develops the idea that 
although States have arisen by oppression and not by contract, yet the State rests ideally 
on a contract, and it must be constantly brought nearer to this ideal; all that is 
positive finds its measure and law in the pure form of ourself, in the pure Ego. After 
his entrance upon his professorial duties at Jena, Fichte published the opuscule on the 
{dea of the Science of Knowledge (Ueber den Begrig’ der Wissenschaftslehre oder der 
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sogenannten Philosophie, Weimar, 1794), and the ‘‘ Foundation of the whole Science of 
Knowledge” (Grundlago der gesammten Wissenschaftslehre, als Handschrift fir seine 
Zuhirer, Jena and Leipsic, 1794); the moral-lectures on the Destination of the Scholar 
(Ueber die Bestimmung des Gelehrten) were also published in 1794, and to the same 
year belongs the paper, written for Schiller’s ‘‘ Horen,” on ‘‘ Spirit and Letter in Philo. ; 
sophy.” The dates and titles of his subsequent works are as follows: 1705: Grundriss — 
des Higenthiimlichen in der Wissenchuftslehre. 1796: Grundiage des Naturrechts nach 
Principien der Wissenschafislehre. 1797; Hinleitung in die Wissenschaftslehre, and 
Versuch einer neuen Darstellung der W.-L., in the Philos. Journal. 1798: System der 
Sittenlehre nach Principien der W.-L. ; Ueber den Grund unseres Glaubens an eine — 
gottliche Weltregierung, in the Philos. Journal. 1799: Appellation an das Publicum . 
gegen die Anklage des Atheisinus, eine Schrift, die man zu lesen bittet, che man sie con- 
fiscirt, and Der Herausgeber des philos, Tournals gerichtliche Verantwortungsschreiben 
gegen.die Anklage des Atheismus. 1800: Die Bestimmung des Menschen ; Der geschios- 
sene Handelsstuat. 1801: Friedrich Nicolas Leben und sonderbare Meinungen, and 
Sonnenklarer Bericht an das Publicum iiber das eigentliche Wesen der newesten Philoso-— 
phie, ein Versuch, den Leser zum Verstehen eu zwingen. 1806: Grundziige des gegen- 
wirtigen Zeitalters, and Anwelsung eum seligen Leben. 1808: Reden an die deutsche 
Nation. 

In the * Review of Aenesidemus” (the work of Gottlob Ermst Schulze ‘‘ on the fun- 
damental positions of Reinhold’s Elementary Philosophy, together with a defence of 
Skepticism against the pretensions of the Critique of the Reason”), which was written 
in 1792 and published in the Jenaer Allg. Litteraturzeitung, Fichte admits, with 
Reinhold and Schulze, that the whole body of philosophical doctrine must be derived 
from one principle, but questions whether, for this purpose, Reinhold’s ‘‘ Principle of 
Consciousness.” (which runs thus: ** In consciousness the representation is distinguished 
by the Subject from the Subject and the Object, and referred to both”) is sufficient. 
For this principle of Reinhold’s, he argues, can only serve for the basis of theoretical 
philosophy ; but for the whole system of philosophy there must be a higher conception — 
than that of mental representation, and a higher principle than this of Reinhold’s. 
Fichte finds the essential contents of the critical doctrine in the proof therein furnished, 
that the notion of a thing possessing existence and various definite qualities, indepen- 
dently of the existence in some being of a representative faculty, is a pure fancy, a 
dream, an irrational notion. Skepticism leaves open the possibility that the limits of 
the human mind may yet be transcended; but Criticism demonstrates the absolute 
impossibility of such a progress, and is therefore negatively dogmatic. _ That Kant did 
not effectuate (what Reinhold first attempted, namely) the derivation of philosophy 
from a single principle, Fichte explains as resulting from his ‘‘ plan, which was simply 
to prepare the way for the science of philosophy ;” Kant nevertheless, adds Fichte, 
discovered the basis for such derivation in Apperception. But in regard to the dis- 
tinction between things as they appear to us and things as they are in themselves, 
Fichte expresses the opinion that it was ‘‘ certainly intended to be accepted only provi- 
sionally and conditionally ; ” that in this latter particular he was deceived, soon became 
clear to him from Kant’s (above-mentioned) Declaration of Aug. 7th, 1799, on learning 
of which he pronounced Kant (in a letter to Reinhold) a ‘‘ three-quarters man,” but 
held fast to the-conviction that there exist no things-in-themselves independently of 
the thinking Subject, no non-Ego which is not contradistinguished from a correlative 
Ego, and also that this doctrine alone corresponds with the spirit of the critical phi- 
losophy, and that the ‘‘holy spirit in Kant” had thought more in accordance with 
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truth than Kant in his individual personality had done. For the rest, Fichte had enun- 
ciated already in the above-named review the doctrine that things are really and in 
themselves such as they must be conceived to be by every intelligent Ego, and that 
therefore logical truth is, for every intelligence which a finite intelligence can conceive, 
at the same time real truth. (This doctrine, without the qualification: ‘for every 
intelligence which a finite intelligence can conceive,” became subsequently the founda- 
tion of Schelling’s and Hegel’s doctrines. ) 

In the ‘‘ Groundwork of the Science of Knowledge” (@rundlage der Wissenschafts- 
lehre) Fichte seeks to solve the problem of the derivation of all philosophical knowledge 
from a single principle. This principle, Fichte, setting out from Kant’s doctrine of the 
transcendental unity of apperception, finds in the consciousness of ‘the Ego. The con- 
tents of this consciousness he expresses in three principles, whose mutual logical rela- 
tion of thesis, antithesis, and synthesis is repeated in all the divisions of Fichte’s 
System. 

1. The Ego originally posits absolutely its own being. This ‘‘ act” is the real ground 
of the logical principle A= A, from which this act can be discovered, though not 
proved. If in the proposition: I am, abstraction be made of the definite substance, the 
I, and the mere form of the inference from position to existence be left, as for the pur- 
poses of logic must be done, we obtain as the principle of logic the proposition A = A. 
If in the proposition A = A we pay regard to the knowing subject, we have discovered 
the Ego as the prius of all acts of judgment. 

2. The Ego posits in distinction from itself a non-Hzo. (Non-A is not = A.) 

3. The Ego opposes to the divisible Ego a divisible non-Ego-—an act which is two- 


Biolds:— 


a, Theoretically : the Ego posits itself as limited or determined by the non-Ego ; 

b. Practically : the Ego posits the non-Fgo as determined by the Ego. 

The corresponding logical principle is the principle of ground or reason. 

The Hgo, with which the ‘*‘ Science of Knowledge”? begins, or the Ego of intellectual 
intuition, is the mere identity of conscious subject and of object of consciousness, the 
pure Ego-form, as yet without individuality. But the Ego as Idea is the rational 
being, when it has perfectly set forth the universal reason within and without itself. 
Reason in its practical part ends with this Ego, which it sets before us as the end 
after which our reason should strive, but which it can only approach by a progress 
prolonged in infinitum. This Ego, this ultimate rational being, is no longer indi- 
vidual, individuality being swept away by the universal laws in accordance with which 
this Hgo is developed. (Second Introduction to the Wissenschaftslehre, 1797, Werke L., 
p. 515 seq. ; cf. the ‘‘Sun-Clear Statement,” Sonnenkl. Bericht, 1801, Werke IL., p. 
382). 

From these three principles Fichte deduces the whole of theoretical philosophy in 
respect of content and form, and also the norms of ethical praxis. In so doing Fichte 
believed that he was adding to Kant’s Critique the completed system of the pure 
reason. 

If from the proposition: I am, we abstract all judgment, in the sense of a 
specific act of judging, and regard in it only the mode of action of the human mind 
in general, we have the category of Reality. If in like manner, in the case of the sec- 
ond principle given above, we make abstraction of the action of judging, we have 
the category of Negation, and in the case of the third principle, the category of Lim- 
itation. Similarly, the other categories, as also the forms and material of perception, 
are obtained by abstraction from the activity of the Ego. 

1A 
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Not in the Groundwork of the Science of Knowledge, but in his Natural Right does 
Fichte first arrive at the deduction of the plurality of individuals. The Ego cannot con- 
ceive itself as free Subject without first having found itself determined to self-deter- 
mination by something external to itself. But it can only be solicited to self-determina- 
tion by a rational being. It must therefore conceive not only the sensible world, but 
also other rational beings, as external to itself, and hence posit itself as one Ego among 
several, 

The ‘‘ Systematic Ethics upon the Principles of the Science of Knowledge” (System 
der Siitenlehre nach den Principien der Wissenschaftsichre, 1798) finds the principle of 
morality in the idea necessarily involved in the notion of intelligence, that the freedom 
of an intelligent being, as such, must be absolutely and without exception the freedom 
of independence. The manifestation and representation of the pure Hgo in tHe indi- 
vidual Ego is the law of morals. Through morality the empirical Ego returns by the 
way of cn approximation in infinitwm into the pure Ego. 

In the Critique of All Revelation Fichte assumes that, on the supposition of an 
actual total degeneracy on the part of man, religion is able to awaken, by means of 
miracles and revelations addressed to the senses, his moral susceptibilities (whereas 
Kant. in his Religion within the Limits of the Mere Reason, terms all extra-moral ele- 
ments of religion ‘‘statutory,” denying that they are aids emanating immediately from 
God, and allowing them to be only human devices accessory to purely moral religion). 
From the stand-point of the Setence of Knowledge Fichte reduces all religion to faith in 
a moral order of the world. So, in particular, in the opuscule of the year 1798 on the 
Ground of our Faith in a Divine Government of the World, and in the Defence against 
the Charge of Atheism, sapplementary to the former. The belief in a God is the confi- 
dence, which he finds also practically confirmed, in the absolute power of the good. 
‘‘ The living and operative moral order,” says Fichte in the above-cited opuscule, ‘‘ is 
itself God; we need no other God and can comprehend no other. There is no 
ground in reason for going outside of that moral order and assuming, as the result of an 
inference from the caused to its cause, the existence of a particular being as the ‘cause 
of that order.” ‘‘It is not at all doubtful, it is rather the most certain of alls things, 
nay, more, it is the ground of all certainty, and the only absolute, objective truth, that 
there is a moral order‘of the world ; that every individual has his definite place in this 
order, and that his labor is reckoned upon; that all that befalls him, except in so far as 
it may be caused by his own conduct, is a result of this plan; that no hair falls from 
his head and (within the sphere of its operation) no sparrow falls to the ground with- 
out it; that every truly good action succeeds and every bad one results abortively, 
and that for those who only heartily love the good, all things must work together for 
their highest interest. On the other hand, to him who will reflect for an instant, and 
frankly confess to himself the result of his reflection, it cannot be less certain that the 
conception of God as a particular substance is impossible and contradictory, and it is 
lawful to say this plainly, and to put down the prating of the schools, in order that the 
true religion, which consists in joyously doing right, may come to honor.” (Forberg, 
in the essay to which Fichte’s was prefixed, declared that it was uncertain whether 
there was a God; that polytheism, provided only the gods of mythology acted mo- 
rally, was’ quite as compatible with religion as monotheism, and, in an artistic point of 
view, was far preferable, and that religion should be confined to two articles of faith; 
the belief in the immortality of virtue, ¢. ¢., that there always has been and will be yir- 
tue on earth, and the belief in a kingdom of God on earth, 7. ¢., the maxim or rule, to 
work at least so long for the advancement of goodness-as the impossibility of success is 
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not clearly derfonstrated ; finally, Forberg had left it to the judgment of each indi- 
vidual, whether it was wiser to unite to an old term, ‘‘ religion,” a new kindred con- 
ception, and thereby to place the latter in danger of being again swamped in the former, 
~ or rather to lay the old term wholly aside, in which case it would be more difficult or 
even impossible to secure the confidence of many persons. Later, also, in a letter 
to Paulus (written at Coburg in 1821, and given in Puulus u. s. Zeit, by Reichlin- 
Meldegg, Stuttgard, 1853, Vol. IL., p. 268 seq. ; cf. Hase, Wichte-Biichlein, p. 24 sea.), 
Forberg affirmed: ‘‘In no position of my life have I had need of faith, and I expect to’ 
continue in my decided unbelief until the end, which will be for me a total end,” ete. ; 
_ while Fichte, although at different times he expressed himseli in different ways, enter- 
tained always more affirmative opinions respecting immortality. According to Fichte, no 
igo that has become real can ever perish; into those elements, or individual parts, into 
which Being originally severed, it remains severed eternally ; but only that Hgo be- 
comes real, in the full ‘sense of the term, in which the life of the Idea is con- 
sciously manifested, and which therefore has developed out of itself something uni- 
versal and eternal. Cf. Lowe, Die Ph. .’s, Stuttg., 1862, pp. 224-230.) . 

The ‘‘ Destination of Man” (Die Bestimmung des Menschen, Berlin, 1800) is a fervid 
exoteric presentation of Fichte’s Idealism in its opposition to Spinozism. 

Soon after the controversy respecting Fichte’s atheism, Fichte came to make the 
Absolute his point of departure in philosophizing, as is seen especially in the Hxposttion 
of the Science of Knowledge (written in the year 1801, and first printed in his Works, 

2 Vol. II, 1845), into which some of Schleiermacher’s ideas, in his [eden iiber die Reli- 
gion, found entrance, and as is also seen in his ‘‘ Way to the Blessed Life” (Asweiswng 
zum seligen Leben), .He defines God as the alone truly Existent, who through his abso- 
lute thought places external nature, as an unreal non-Ego, over against himself. To 
the two practical stand-points of life, which it had previously been customary (in agree- 
ment with Kant’s Ethics) to distinguish, viz. : the stand-point of pleasure and that of 
the consciousness of duty in the form of the categorical imperative, Fichte now adds 

three more, which he regards as higher, namely, positive or creative morality, religious 
~ eommunion with God, and the philosophical knowledge of God. 

In the ‘‘ Characteristics of the Present Age” (Grundziige des gegenwirtigen Zeit- 
alters, lectures delivered at Berlin in 1804-1805, printed at Berlin in 1806) Fichte dis- 
tinguishes in the philosophy of history five periods: 1. That in which human relations 
are regulated without compulsion or painful effort by the mere instinct of the reason ; 

2. That in which this instinct, having become weaker and expressing itself only in a 
few elect persons, is transformed by these few into a compulsory, external authority 
for all; 3. That in which this authority, and with it the reason, in the only form in 
which it as yet exists, is thrown off; 4. That in which reason enters into the race in the 
shape of science ; 5. That in which art is associated with this science, in order with 
surer and firmer hand to mould life according to science, and in which this art freely 
completes the rational disposition of human relations, the end of all earthly living is 

» reached, and our race treads the higher spheres of another world. Fichte finds his age 
in the third epoch.—In the Lectures on the Science of Politics, delivered in the summer- 
semester of 1813 ( Werke, Vol. IV., p. 508), Fichte defines history as the advance from 
original inequality, resting on mere faith, toward that equality which results from the 
complete arrangement of human relations by the understanding. 

The energy of Fichte’s moral character was most manifested in his Addresses to the 
German Nation, the object of which was to excite a spiritual regeneration of the nation. 
“ Grant that freedom has disappeared for a time from the visible world ; let us give it 
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a refuge in the innermost recesses of our thoughts, until there rises and grows up 
around us the new world, having power to bring these thoughts to outward manifesta- 
tion.’ This end is to be reached by an altogether new mode of education, which 
shall lead to personal activity and morality, and of which Fichte finds a beginning 
in the Pestalozzian system. It is not by his particular proposals, which were to a 
great extent exaggerated in idea and fanciful, but by the ethical principle underlying 
his discourses, that Fichte contributed essentially to the moral elevation of the German 
nation, and especially inspired the young to engage with cheerful self-sacrifice in 
the struggle for national independence. The contrast is sharp between Fichte’s 
earlier cosmopolitanism, which led him in 1804 to see in the State which happens to 
stand at the head of civilization the true fatherland of the educated, and that warm 
love for the German nation manifest in his Addresses—a love that was intensified into 
an extravagant cultus of everything German, in which the distinction between German 
and foreign was almost identified with that between good and bad. 

Fichte’s later doctrife is a further development of his earlier teaching in the same 
direction in which Schelling still farther advanced. The difference between Fichte’s _ 
earlier and later philosophy is less in its substance than in its doctrinal form. Schel- 
ling, who probably overestimated his own influence on Fichte’s later thinking, may 
have exaggerated the difference, and perhaps interpreted too subjectively Fichte’s ear- 
lier stand-point. But on the other hand it is not to be denied that Fichte, having set 
out from Kant’s doctrine of transcendental apperception, which was the pure self-con- 
sciousness of every individual, found afterwards the principle of his philosophizing 
more and more in the conception of the Absolute as comprehending in itself all indi- 
viduals, and that his later system is, consequently, by no means. inconsiderably differ- 
ent in matter from his earlier. 

The doctrine laid down by Fichte in the Seience of Knowledge was for a time es- 
poused by Reinhold, who afterwards adopted partly the doctrines of Bardili, and partly 
those of Jacobi; also by Friedr. Carl Forberg (1770-1848) and Friedr. Imm. Niethammer 
(1766-1848) ; the same doctrine is maintained in the writings and lectures of Johannes 
Baptista Schad and G. EH. A. Mehmel. 

Inspired by Fichte, Friedrich Schlegel (1772-1829), substituting for the pure Ego 
the man of genius, became the protagonist of a cultus of genius, Opposing, with 
Jacobi, the formalism of the categorical imperative (referring to which he said, that 
with Kant ‘‘ jurisprudence had struck inwards”), Schlegel sees in art the true means of 
rising above the vulgar and commonplace, the laborious and faithful performance of 
duty being no more in comparison with art than is the dried plant in comparison with 
the fresh flower. Since genius rises above all the limits of the common consciousness, 
and even above all which it recognizes itself, its conduct is ¢ronical. Akin to 
Schlegel in his type of thought was Novalis (Friedrich von Hardenberg, 1772-1801), 
Schlegel carried his irony and his war against morality to the extreme by his criticism 
of modesty and ‘praise of impudence” in the novel Lvednde (Berlin, 1799), in which, 
owing to the absence of a positive ethical content, the legitimate warfare against thee 
formalism of abstraction degenerated into frivolity. (Schleiermacher, in judging of the 
novel, transferred into it his own more ideal conception of the rights of individuality.) 
I’. Schlegel found subsequently in Catholicism the satisfaction which his philosophy 
was unable permanently to afford him. Notwithstanding their historical relation to 
Hichte’s doctrine, the Romanticism and Irony of Schlegel, in so far as they substitu- 
ted for law in thought and volition the arbitrary pleasure of the individual, were not the 
consequence, but (as Lasson, in his work on Fichte, p. 240, justly remarks) ‘‘a direct 
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opposition to the Fichtean spirit.” (Cf. J. H. Schlegel, Die neuere Romantik und ihre 
Bexichung eur Fichtéschen Philosophie, Rastadt, 1862. ) 


§ 127. Friedrich Wilhelm Joseph Schelling (afterwards von Schel- 
ling, born 1775, died 1854) transformed Fichte’s doctrine of the Ego, 
which formed his own starting-point, by combination with Spinozism 
into the System of Identity; but of the two sides of that system, the 
doctrine of nature and the doctrine of spirit, he gave his attention 
chiefly to the former. Object and subject, real and ideal, nature and 

spirit are identical in the absolute. We perceive this identity by intel- 

—lectual intuition. The original undifferentiated unity or indifference 
passes into the polar opposites of positive or ideal and negative or real 
being. The negative or real pole is nature. In nature resides a vital 
principle, which, by virtue of a general continuity of all natural causes, 

unites all inorganic and organic existences in one complete organ- 

ism. Schelling terms this principle the soul of the world. The forces 
of inorganic nature are repeated in higher potencies in the organic 
world. The positive or ideal pole is spirit. The stages in its develop- 

“ment are theory, practice, and art, or the reduction of matter to form, 

the introduction of form into matter, and the absolute interpenetration 
and union of form and matter. Art is conscious imitation of the un- 
conscious ideality of nature, imitation of nature in the culminating 
points of its development; the highest stage of art is the negation of 
form through the perfect fulness of form. 

By incorporating successively into his system various philosophemes, 
from Plato and Neo-Platonists, from Giordano Bruno, Jacob -Boehme, 
and others, Schelling subsequently developed a syneretistic doctrine 
which constantly approximated to mysticism, and was of far less 
influence on the course of the development of philosophy than the ori- 
ginal system of identity. After Ilegel’s death Schelling declared that 
the system of identity, “which Hegel had only reduced to logical 

form,” though not, indeed, false, was incomplete, and described it as 
negative philosophy, needing to be completed by the addition of a 
positive philosophy, namely, by the “ Philosophy of Mythology” and 
the “Philosophy of. Revelation.” This positive philosophy, or the- 
osophy, as advocated by Schelling, was a speculation in regard to the 
potencies and persons of the Godhead, looking to the abolition of the 
opposition between Petrine and Pauline Christianity, or between 
Catholicism and Protestantism, in a Johannean church of the future. 
The result remained far short of Schelling’s great promises. 
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Schelling’s Works have been published in a complete edition, which contains, in addition to the works 
previously published, much that till then had remained unpublished, and was edited by his son K. F. A. 
Schelling, 1st Div., 10 vols., 2d Div., 4 vols., Stuttgard and Augsburg, 1856 seq. To these may be added: 
Aus Schelling’s Leben, in Briefen, 2 vols, (covering the years 177 75-1820), Leips., 1869-70. A epecial nes on 
Schelling is C. Rosenkranz’s Schelling, Vorlesungen gehalien tin Sonumer 1842 an der Universitat zu Lonigs- 
bery, Dantsic, 1843: cf. the accounts of his System in the historical works of Michelet, Erdmann, and others; 
nico among earlier works, the work, especially, of Jak. Fries on Reinhold, Fichte, and Schelling (Leips., 


18U3), and among more recent works, several controversial writings which were published on the occasion of ~ 
; s 


the opening of Schelling’s lectures in Berlin, namely: Schelling wud die Ofgenbarung, Kritik des neuesten 
Reactionsversuchs gegen die freie Philosophie, Leips., 1842; (Glaser), Differenz der Schelling schen und He- 
gel'schen Pialosophie, Leips., 1842: Marheineke, Ayitik der Schelling schen Ofenbarungsphilosophie, Berlin, 
1843; Salat, Schelling in Miinchen, Heidelb., 1845; L. Noack, Schelling und die Philosophie der Romantik, 
Berlin, 1859; Mignet, Notice historique sur la vie et les travaux de M. de Schelling, Paris, 1858: B. A. Weber, 
Bweamnen critique de la philos. religicuse de Sch., thése, Strasb., 1860; and papers by Hubert Beckers. in the 
Transactions of the Bavarian Acad. of Sciences (On the Significance of Schelling’s Metaphysics, Transactions, 
Voi. IX., Munich, eo pp. 399-546; On the true and permanent Significance of Schelling’s Philos. of Nature, 
ibid., Vol. X., 2, 1865, pp. 401-449; Schelling’s doctrine of Immortality, etc.. dbid., Vol. XI., 1, 1866, pp. 1- 
112), by B adeno by Dorner, by Hamberger, in the Jahrb. fiir deutsche Theol., and in his Christen- 
thume und moderne Cultur (1863 ), and by Hoffmann, in the Aéhkenceum ; Brandis (Memorial Address), in the 
Trans. of the Berlin Acad. (1555); Bick, on Schelling’s relat:on to Leibnitz, in the Monatyber, der Lert. 
Akad. der Wiss. (1855; Wl. Schrt‘len, Vol. I1.), and others. Cf. also B. v. Hartmann, Schelling’s positive 
Philosophie als Einheit von Hegel und Schopenhauer, Berlin, 1869. 


The son of a country clergyman in Wiirtemberg, and born at Leonberg on the 27th _ 


of January, 1775, Schelling, whose brilliant parts were early developed, entered in his 
sixteenth year, at Michaelmas, 1790, the theological seminary at Tiibingen. His studies 
included, however, not only theology, but also philology and philosophy, to which were 
added, at Leipsic in 1796 and 1797, natural science and mathematics. In 1798 he began 
to lecture at Jena as a colleague of Fichte, and remained there after the departure ot 
the latter. In 1803 he was appointed to a professorship of philosophy at Wiirzburg, 
which he filled till 1806, in which year he was made a member of the Academy of 
Sciences at Munich (and later its permanent secretary). He lectured at Erlangen in 
the years 1820-1826, and in 1827, when the University at Landshut was abolished and 
that of Munich copula. he became a Professor in the latter. Thence summoned in 
1841 to Berlin, as member of the Academy of Sciences, he lectured several years at the 
University i in that city, on mythology and revelation, but soon gave up his academic 
labors. He died August 20th, 1854, at the baths of Ragaz, in Switzerland. 

In his Master’s Dissertation (‘* Antiquissimé de prima malorum origine philosophema- 
tis explicandt tentamen criticum”), written in 1792, he gave to the biblical narrative of 
the fall of man an allegorical interpretation, on the basis of the ideas of Herder. 
The essay on *' Myths, Historical Legends, and Philosophemes of the earliest Times,” 
which appeared in 1793 in Paulus’s Memorabilien (No. V., pp. 1-65), was written in the 
same spirit. To the department of New Testament criticism and the earliest history of 
the church belongs the opuscule, entitled De Marcione Paulinarum epistolarum emen= 
datore, 1V95, But Schelling’s interest was directed constantly more and more to phi- 
losophy. He read Kant’s Critique of the Pure Reason, Reinbold’s Hlementary I -hilosophy, 
Maimon’s New Theory of Thought, G. B. Schulze’s Aenesidemus, and Fichte’s review 
of this work, as also Fichte’s opuscule on the Jd@ew of the Science of Knowledge, and 
wrote in 1794 the work “‘ On the Possibility of any Form of Philosophy” (published at 
Tibingen, 1795), in“which he seeks to show that ncither a material principle, like 
Reinhold’s theorem of consciousness, nor a merely formal one, such as the principle of 
identity, can answer for the principle of philosophy ; this principle must be contained 
in the Ego, in which positing and posited coincide, In the proposition Ego = Ego, 
form and content mutually conditionate each other, 
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In the next-following work, on the ‘‘ Ego as Principle of Philosophy,” ete. (Vom 
_ ‘Teh als Princip der Philosophie oder iber das Unbedingte tm menschlichen Wissen, Tib., 
ie 1795, reproduced in the Philos. Schriften, Landshut, 1809), Schelling designates the ab- 
solute Ego as the true principle of philosophy. The knowing subject is the Ego, con- 
ditioned by an object; the distinction between subject and object presupposes an 
absolute Ego, which does not depend upon an object, but rather excludes any object. 
The Ego is the unconditioned in human knowledge; the whole content of knowledge 
must be determinable through the Ego itself and by contra-position to the Ego. The 
‘Kantian question: How are synthetic judgments d priori possible? is, considered in its 
highest abstraction, no other than this: How comes the absolute Ego to go out of itself, 
and to posit absolutely over against itself a non-Ego? In the finite Ego there is unity 
of consciousness, @. é, personality. But the infinite Ego knows no object whatever, 
and therefore knows no consciousness and no unity of consciousness, no personality. 
The causality of the infinite Ego cannot be conceived as morality, wisdom, etc., but 
only as absolute power. 

In the ‘‘ Philos. Letters on Dogmatism and Criticism” (in Niethammer’s Philos. 
Journal, 1796, and in the Philos. Schriften, Landshut, 1809), Schelling appears as an 
opponent of the Kantians, whom he found ‘about to build up, out of the trophies of 
Criticism, a new system of Dogmatism, in place of which every candid thinker would 
sooner wish the old structure back again.” Schelling seeks (particularly in connection 
with his consideration of the moral argument for the existence of God) to make out 

_ that Criticism, as understood by the majority of Kantians, is only a doctrine interme- 

diate between dogmatism and criticism, and full of contradictions; and that, rightly 
understood, the Uritzque of the Pure Reason is designed precisely to deduce from the 

_ nature of the reason the possibility of two mutually repugnant systems, both of which 
remoye the antagonism between subject and object by the reduction of one to the 
other, viz.: the systems of Idealism and Realism. ‘‘ There dwells in us all,” says 
Schelling, ‘‘a secret, wonderful faculty, by virtue of which we can withdraw from the 
mutations of time into our innermost disrobed selves, and there behold the eternal 
under the form of immutability ; such vision is our innermost and peculiar experience, 
on which alone depends all that we know and believe of a supra-sensible world.” 
Schelling terms this ‘‘ intellectual intuition.” (That which he describes, however, is 
rather an abstraction than an intuition.) Spinoza, argues Schelling, dogmatically or 
realistically objectifies this intuition, and hence believes (like the mystic) that in it he 
loses himself in the absolute. But the idealist recognizes it as the intuition of himself ; 
jn so far as we strive to realize the absolute in us, it is not we that are lost in the in- 
tuition of the objective world, but the world that is lost in this our intuition, in which 
time and duration disappear for us, and pure, absolute eternity is in us. 

Although Kant denies the possibility of an intellectual intuition, yet Schelling ar- 
gues (in his ‘t Abhandlungen eur Ertiuterung des Idealismus der Wissenschaftsiehre,” 
written in 1796 and ’97, first published in Fichte and Niethammer’s Philos. Journal, 
and reprinted in the Philos. Schriften) that his own doctrine agrees in spirit with that 
of Kant, since Kant himself affirms the ‘ I,” in the sentence ‘‘I think,” to be a purely 
intellectual apprehension, which necessarily precedes all empirical thought. The 
question raised by Reinhold, whether Fichte in his assertion, that the principle of men- 
tal apprehension is purely an internal one, du¥ers from Kant, is thus answered by 
Schelling: ‘‘ Both philosophers are one in the assertion, that the ground of our judg- 
ments is to be found not in the sensible but in the supersensible. This supersen- 
sible ground Kant is obliged, in his theoretical philosophy, to symbolize, and he speaks 
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therefore of things-in-themselves as of things which give the material for our representa-_ 
tions. With this symbolism Fichte can dispense, because he does not, like Kant, treat 
of theoretical philosophy apart from practical philosophy. For it is just in this that 
Tichte’s peculiar merit consists, namely, that he extends the principle which Kant 
places at the head of practical philosophy, the principle of the autonomy of the will, ot 
as to make it the principle of all philosophy, and thus becomes the founder of a phi- 
losophy which can justly be called higher philosophy, since in its spirit it is neither 
theoretical nor practical alone, but both at once.” Of the literal (but historically cor-— 
rect) interpretation of Kant’s things-in-themselves Schelling speaks with the same | 
contempt as of the (Aristotelian, and in essentials likewise historically correct) inter- 
pretation of the Platonic ideas as substances. In particular, he lays stress on the con- 
tradictions in which that interpretation becomes involved. Most of these contradictions 
undeniably existed, and had also been pointed out by others; but others of them were 
only supposed, and resulted from Schelling’s own misapprehension. ‘‘ The imfnite 
world is nothing else than the creative mind of man itself in infinite productions and 
reproductions. I am not, then, Kant’s scholar! For them the world and all reality are 
something originally foreign to the human mind, having no other relation to it than the 
accidental one, that it works upon the mind. Nevertheless they govern such a world, 
which for them is accidental and which might just as well be quite differently consti- 
tuted, by laws which, they know not how or whence, are engraved in their understand- 
ings. These conceptions and laws of the understanding they, as supreme law-givers 
for nature, having full consciousness that the world consists of things-in-themselves, do 
nevertheless transfer to these things-in-themselves, applying them where they choose 
with perfect freedom and according to their own good pleasure; and this world, this 
eternal and necessary nature, obeys their speculative sense of propriety? And it is 
pretended that Kant taught this? There has never existed a system more ridiculous 
and fanciful than such a one would be.” * 

In the year 1797 appeared at Leipsic the first (and only) part of the ‘‘Ideas for a 
Philosophy of Nature” (2d ed., Landshut, 1803), and in the year 1798, at Hamburg, the 
work ; ‘‘Of the World-Soul,” ete. (Von der Weltseele, eine Hypothese der hiheren Piysik 
eur Hrklérung des allgemenen Organismus ; to the second edition, Hamburg, 1803, as 
also to the third, Hamburg, 1809, was annexed an essay on the ‘‘ Relation between 
the Real and the Ideal in Nature, or Development of the First Principles of Natural 


* This critique is only semi-pertinent, since it is not to the things-in-themselves, but to the representa- 
tions which they call up in us, that the @ priori forms and laws are represented by Kant as applying; but 
since these representations, in so far as they depend on things-in-themselves, must also be in part determined 
by them, there remains, in reality, in the doctrines of Kant and his strict disciples, the absurdity that these 
same representations must at the same time obey without resistance, as though they were not at all deter- 
mined by the things-in-themselves, the laws which the Ego, ‘‘ with perfect freedom and according to its good - 
pleasure,” generates out of itself. If, for the rest, Schelling himself holds in this connection that there exist 
no originals of our representations external to the latter, and that no difference exists between represented and 
real objects, this only proves that he—like Hegel and others after him—had not solved Kant’s problem of the 
theory of cognition, nor even understood it; an essentially different problem,—that of the real relation 
between nature and mind,—took in his philosophizing, unconsciously to him, the place of this problem of cog- 
nition, and was discussed by him with originality and profundity in his wext-following writings, while Kant’s 
problem remained unsolved, although Schelling and his followers erroneously believed that both had been 
solved at the same time. That mind, teleologically speaking, is the condition of the existence of nature, as, : 
on the other hand, nature is the condition of the genesis of mind, is certainly an idea of profound and per- 
manent truth. But it is not true that the object of knowledge, in the case of every particular act of know- 
ing, depends on that act; on the contrary, it subsists out of human consciousness, but’ to this form of real 
subsistence Schelling did not direct his attention, 
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Philosophy, founded upon the Principles of Gravity and Light”). In the following 
year was published the ‘‘ First Sketch of a System of Natural Philosophy” (Hrster 
_ Hntwurf eines Systems der Naturphilosophie, Jena and Leipsic, 1799), together with the 
- smaller work: ‘‘ Introduction to this Sketch,” etc. [translated by Tom Davidson, in the 
< Journal of Speculative Philosophy, edited by W. T. Harris, Vol. I., St. Louis, 1867, pp. 
193-220.—7r.]. Then followed the ‘‘ System of Transcendental Idealism” (Tiibingen, 
1800). In these works Schelling considers the subjective or ideal and the objective or 
real as two poles which mutually presuppose and demand each other. ‘All knowledge, he 
argues, depends on the agreement of an objective with a subjective element or factor, 

_ There are accordingly (as Schelling, especially in the Introduction to his Sketch of a Sys- 
_tem of Nat. Phitos. and in the System of Transcendental Ideatism, goes on to show) two 
- fundamental sciences. Hither the objective is made the first element in order, and it is 
asked how there is added to it a subjective element which agrees with it, or the subjective 
is made first and the problem is: how an objective element is added, agreeing with it? 
The first problem is that of speculative physics, the other of transcendental philosophy. 
Transcendental philosophy, reducing the real or unconscious activity of reason to the 
idealor conscious, considers nature as the visible organism of our understanding ; 
physical philosophy, on the contrary, shows how also the ideal, in turn, springs from the 
real, and must be explained by it. In order to explain the progress of nature from the 
lowest to the highest formations, Schelling assumes the existence of a Soul of the 
World as an organizing principle, by which the world is reduced to system.* Schelling 
- recapitulates, in his System of Transcendental Idealism, the fundamental conceptions of 
_ his natural philosophy (which, though mixed with erroneous and fantasticul notions, 
are yet of permanent worth), as follows: ‘‘ The necessary tendency of all science of | 
nature is to pass from nature to intelligence. This and nothing else underlies all 
endeavor to connect natural phenomena with theory. The perfect theory of nature 
would be that by which all nature should be resolved into intelligence. The dead and 
unconscious products of nature are but abortive attempts of nature to reflect herself; 
but so-called dead nature, in:general, is an immature intelligence, whence the character 
of intelligence shines, though unconsciously, through all her phenomena. Her highest 
end, which is to become wholly objective to herself, is only reached by nature in her 
highest and last reflection, which is nothing elsc than man, or, more generally, that 
which we call reason, through which nature first returns completely into herself, 
whereby it is made evident that nature is originally identical with that which is known 
in us as intelligence or the Conscious.’’ The office of transcendental philosophy, on the 
other hand, is to show the objective as arising from the subjective. ‘‘If the end of all 
philosophy must be either to make of nature an invelligence, or of intelligence nature, 
transcendental philosophy, which has the latter office, is the other necessary funda- 
mental science of philosophy.” Schelling divides transcendental philosophy, in con- 
formity with the three Critiques of Kant, into three parts: (1) theoretical philosophy, 
(2) practical philosophy, and (3) that branch of philosophy which relates to the unity of 
the theoretical and the practical, and which explains how ideas may be at once con- 


* Of Schelling’s predecessors in the assumption of a soul of the world, Plato among the ancient philoso- 
phers, and Sal. Maimon among the thinkers incited by Kant, are the most note-worthy. Maimon treats of 
this subject ( Veber die Weltscele, entelechia universi) in the Berlin Journal fiir Aufkidrung, ed. by A. Riehm, 
Vol. VIIL., Art. 1, July, 1790, pp. 47-92. He remarks correctly, that according to Kant we can no more affirm 
the existence of a plurality of souls—or, in general, of forces—than that of one soul, since plurality, unity, 
existence, etc., are forms of thought, which without a sensible ‘‘ Schema” cannot be employed; but he regards 
as an allowable hypothesis, and one useful to natural science, the theory of a soul of the world as the ground 
or cause of inorganic and organic creations, of animal life, and of understanding and reason in man, 
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ceived as governed by their objects, and the latter as being governed by their corre- 
spondent ideas, by showing the identity of unconscious and conscious activity ; in other 
words, the doctrine of natural adaptation and of art. In the theoretical part of his 
transcendental philosophy Schelling considers the various stadia of knowledge in their 
relations to the stadia of nature. Matter is extinct mind; the acts and epochs of self- 
consciousness are rediscoverable in the forces of matter and in the successive processes 
of their development. All the forces of the universe are reducible, in the last resort, 
‘to powers of ideal (mental) representation; the idealism of Leibnitz, who regarded 
matter as the sleeping condition of monads, is, properly understood, in reality not dit- 
ferent from transcendental idealism. Organization is necessary, because mtelligence 
must view itself in its productive transition from cause to effect, or in the succession of 
its ideas, in so far as this succession returns into itself. Now it cannot do this without 
making that succession permanent, or representing it as at rest; but succession return- 
ing into itself, and represented as at rest, is organization. There must, however, be 
various degrees or stages of organization, because the succession which becomes the 
object of intelligence, is, within its limits, itself without end, so that intelligence is an 
unending effort at self-organization. Among the successive degrees of organization 
there must necessarily be one which intelligence is forced to look upon as identical 
with itself. Only a never-ceasing reciprocal action between the individual and other 
intelligences completes the whole circle of his consciousness with all its attributes. It 
is only through the fact that there are other intelligences beside myself that the world 
is made objective to me; the idea of objects external to me cannot otherwise arise than 
through intelligences external to me; and only through commerce with other individuals 
can I come to the consciousness of my freedom. The mutual commerce of rational 
beings through the medium of the objective world is the condition of freedom. But 
whether all rational beings shall or shall not, conformably to- the requirement of rea- 
son, restrict their action within those limits which leave room for free action on the 
part of all others, cannot be left to accident; a second and highcr Nature must be 
erected, as it were, above the first, namely, the law of justice, which shall rule with all 
the inviolability of a natural law in the interests of freedom. All attempts to convert 
the legal order into a moral order are abortive and end in despotism. Originally the 
impulse to reaction against violence led men to a legal order, disposed in view of their 
immediate needs. The guarantee of a good constitution in each particular State must 
be sought, in the last resort, in the subordination of all States to a common law of jus- 
tice, administered by an Areopagus of nations. The gradual realization of law is the 
substance of History. History, as a whole, is a progressive and gradual revelation 
of the Absolute. No single passage in history can be pointed out where the trace of © 
providence or of God himself is really visible; it is only through history as a whole 
that the proof of God’s existence can be completed. All single intelligences may be 
regarded as integrant parts of God or of the moral order of the world; the latter will 
exist as soon as the former establish it. To this end history approaches in virtue of-a 
pre-established harmony between the objective, or that which conforms to law, and 
the determining or free. This harmony is only conceivable under the condition of the 
existence of a higher element, superior to both as being the ground of the identity 
between the absolutely subjective and the absolutely objective, the conscious and the 
unconscious, whose original separation was only to the end of the phenomenal manifes- 
tation of free action, If the phenomenal manifestation of freedontis necessarily un- 
ending, then history itself is a never fully completed revelation of that Absolute, which 
separates itself for the purposes of this manifestation into the conscious and the uncon- 
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eos but which is, in the inaccessible light in which it dwells, the eternal identity of 
_ both and the eternal ground of their harmony. Schelling distinguishes three periods 
in this revelation of the Absolute, or in history, which he characterizes as the periods, 
‘respectively, of fate, nature, and providence, In the first, which may be termed the 
_ tragical period, the ruling power, fully blind, coldly and unconsciously destroys what is 


4 greatest and grandest; in this period falls the extinction of the noblest humanity which 


ever flourished, and whose return upon earth is the object of only an eternal desire. 
Tn the second period, what before appeared as fate now manifests itself as nature, and 
- thus gradually introduces into history at least a mechanical conformity to law; this 
period Schelling represents as beginning with the expansion of the Roman open 
whereby the nations were united together, and whatever elements of morality, law, 
art, and science had only been preserved in a state of isolation among the different 
nations, were brought into mutual contact. In the third period, that which in the 
foregoing periods appeared as fate or nature, will develop itself as providence, and it 
will become manifest that even what seemed to be the mere work of fate or nature, 
was the commencement of an imperfectly revealed providence. On the necessary har- 
mony of unconscious and conscious activity depend natural adaptation end art. Nature 
is adapted to ends, although not created in view of an end. The Hgo is for itself, in 


- one and the same perception, at once conscious and unconscious, namely, in artistic 


perception. The identity of the conscious and the unconscious in the Ego, and the con- 
sciousness of this identity—two things which exist apart, the former in the phenomenon 


~ of freedom, the latter in the perception of nature's products—are united in the percep- 


tion of products of art. All esthetic production proceeds from an intrinsic2ily infinite 
separation of the two activities (namely, conscious and unconscious activity), which are 
separated in all free production. But since these two activities are required to be 
represented in the product as united, an infinite element must be finitely represented. 
The infinite, finitely represented, is Beauty. Where beauty is, there the infinite con- 
tradiction is removed in the object itself; where sublimity exists, there the contradic- 
tory terms are not reconciled in the object itself, but the contradiction is intensified to 
such a degree that it involuntarily destroys itself, and disappears in our perception of 
the sublime object. Artistic production is only possible through genius, because its 
condition is an infinite opposition. That which art in its perfection brings forth is 
principle and norm for the judgment of natural beauty, which in the organic products 
of nature appears as absolutely accidental. Science, in its highest function, has one 
and the same problem to solve with art; but the mode of solution is different, since in 
science it is mechanical, the presence of genius here remaining always problematical, 
while no artistic problem can be solved except by genius, Art is the highest union of 
tt and necessity. 

‘¢ Journal of Speculative Physics” (Zeitschrift fiir speculative Physth, 2 vols., ed. 
by i ciing Jena and Leipsic, 1800-1801) contains in particular, in the first vole 
in addition to articles by Steffens,a ‘‘ General Deduction of the Dynamic Process or of 
the Categories of Physics” by Schelling, at the close of which is found the noteworthy 
utterance: ‘‘ We can go from nature to ourselves, or from ourselves to nature, but the 
true direction for him, to whom knowledge is of more account than all else, is that 
which nature herself adopts; ’’? the same volume contains also a ‘‘ Miscellaneous” part, 
including a short poem on natural philosophy, which deserves to be mentioned, as set- 
ting forth in a clear and forcible manner the fundamental conception of the gradual 
development of the giant-mind, that is asif petrified in nature, into consciousness in man. 
Man, we are told, can look at the world and say: ‘I am the God whom it cherishes 
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in its bosom, the mind that moves in all things. From the first struggling of unseen 
forces to the outpouring of the first living juices of vegetation, when force grows into force 
ind matter into matter, and the first buds and blossoms swell—and to the first ray of 
new-born light, which breaks through night like a second creation, and from the thou- 
sand eyes of the world by day, as by night, illuminates the heavens, there is One force, 
One changing play, and One interweaving of forces, One bent, One impulse towards ever — 
higher life.” In the ‘* Exposition of my System,” in the second volume of this Journal, 

Schelling founds his co-ordination of natural and transcendental philosophy on the the- 

orem that nothing is out of the absolute Reason, but that all things are in it, and adds, 

that the absolute reason must be conceived as the total indifference of the subjective 

and the objective. Reason is the true per se; to know things as they are in them- 

selves is to know them as they are in the reason. By a figurative employment of 

mathematical formulz Schelling shows how the stadia of nature are potencies of the 

Subject-Object. He gives no exposition of the stadia of mind. The difference which 

Schelling apprehends (Hypothetically, and with the hope of subsequent agreement) as 
subsisting between his stand-point and Fichte’s, is indicated by him in the formule : 
Ego = All, All = Ego; on the former is founded the subjective idealism of Fichte, on 

the latter his own objective idealism, which he also terms the system of absolute 

identity. 

In the year 1802 appeared the Dialogue: ‘‘ Bruno, or on the Natural and Divine 
Principle of Things” (Bruno oder iiber das natitrliche und gottliche Princip der Dinge, 
Berlin, 1802, 2d ed., 7d¢d., 1842), in which Schelling teaches a doctrine founded partly 
on Giordano Bruno’s teachings and partly on the Zimeus of Plato. Here the name of 
God is given not only to the indifference of subject and object, but also occasionally to 
the Ideal. The ‘ Further Exposition of the System of Philosophy” (ernere Darstel- 
lungen aus dem System der Philosophie, contained in the Neue Zeitschrift fiir speculative 
Physik, Tith., 1802; only one volume of the Journal was published) are, in spirit and 
teaching, partly Brunoistic and partly continuative of the “ Exposition of the System” 
in the second volume of the Zeitschrift fiir specul. Physik. In the same year (1802) 
Schelling associated himself with Hegel for the publication of the A7vitisches Journal 
der Philosophie (Tiibingen, 1802-1803. The essay in this Jowrnal ‘‘ On the Relation of 
Natural Philosophy to Philosophy in General” was not written by Hegel, who furnished 
the greater number of articles for the journal, but by Schelling, as may be inferred 
from the fact, pointed out by Erdmann, of the absence in it of the distinction of Logic, 
as the universal part of philosophy, from natural and transcendental philosophy, a dis- 
tinction which it is demonstrable that Hegel at that time already made ; yet the contrary 
has been asserted by Michelet in his Schelling wnd Hegel, Berlin, 1839, and by Rosenkranz 
in his Schelling, Dantsic, 1843, pp. 190-195; Haym in Hegel wu. s. Zeit, pp. 156 and 495, 
pronounces in favor of Schelling’s authorship ; yetef., per contra, Rosenkranz and Mich- 
elet in Der Gedanke, Vol. I., Berlin, 1861, p. 72 seq. The authorship of the articles 
on “* Riickert and Weiss” and on ‘t Construction in Philosophy ” is also doubtful ; yet it 
would seem that both must be ascrived to Hegel.) The outlines of his whole system 
are given by Schelling in popular form in his ‘* Lectures on the Method of Academical 
Study,” which were delivered in 1802 (Vorlesungen tiber die Methode des akademischen 
Studiums, Stuttgard and Ttibingen, 1803, 3d ed., cdéd., 1830). Schelling here defines 
philosophy as the science of absolute identity, the science of all knowledge, having, for 
its immediate and absolute subject and basis absolute knowledge [das Urwissen]. With 
regard to its form, philosophy is a direct, rational, or intellectual intuition, which is 
absolutely identical with its object, 7. ¢., with absolute knowledge itself. The expo- 
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sition of intellectual intuition is philosophical construction. In the absolute identity, 
or the universal unity of the universal and the particular, are involved particular 


: 5 unities, on which the transition to individuals depends, and to which Schelling, 


after Plato, gives the name of Ideas. These Ideas can only be given in rational 
intuition, and philosophy is therefore the science of Ideas or of the eternal arche- 
types of things. The constitution of the State, says Schelling, is an image of the 
constitution of the realm of Ideas. In the latter the Absolute, as the power from 
which all else flows, is the monarch, the Ideas are the freemen, and individual, actual 
things are the slaves and vassals. Thus Realism (in the scholastic sense of this term), 
which since the close of the Middle Ages had been abandoned by all philosophers of 
note, and which is only in a certain sense contained in the doctrine of Spinoza relative 
to the absolute substance, was, by combination and blending of this latter doctrine with 
Plato’s doctrine of Ideas, renewed by Schelling. Philosophy, says Schelling, becomes 
oljective in three positive sciences, which represent the three intrinsic aspects of the 
subject of philosophy. The first of these sciences is Theology, which, as the science of 
the absolute and divine essence, presents objectively the point of absolute indifference © 
between the ideal and the real. The ideal side of philosophy, separately objectified, is 
the science of history, or, in so far as the most eminent.work of history is the deyelop- 
ment of law, the science of law, or Jurisprudence. The real side of philosophy, taken 
by itself, is outwardly represented by the science of nature, and in so far as this science 
concentrates itself in that of organic life, by Medicine. Only by their historical element 
can the positive or real sciences be separated from absolute science or philosophy. Since 
theology, as the true centre in which philosophy becomes objective, is pre-eminently 
contained in speculative ideas, it is the highest synthesis of philosophical and historical 
knowledge. If the ideal isa higher potency of the real, it follows that the Faculty 
of Law should precede that of Medicine. The antithesis of the real and ideal is 
repeated in religious history as the antithesis of Hellenism and Christianity. As in 
the symbols of nature, so in Greek poetry the intellectual world lay cloged up as in a 
bud, concealed in the Object, unuttered in the Subject. Christianity, on the contrary, 
.is the revealed mystery ; in the ideal world, which is opened up in it, the divine lays 
off its mask; this ideal world is the published mystery of the divine kingdom. The 
division of history into periods, given by Schelling in his System of Transcendentat 
Idealism, is here modified by making the first period—the time of the most beautiful 
bloom of Greek religion and poetry—the period of unconscious identity with nature; then 
introducing, with the breaking away of man from nature, the reign of fate, as the second 
period, which is followed, finally, by the period of restored unity or conscious reconcilia- 
tion; this last period, the period of providence, is historically introduced by Christianity. 
The ideas of Christianity, which were symbolized in its dogmas, have a speculative signifi- 
cance. Inthe doctrine of the Trinity, which he terms the fundamental dogma of Chris- 
tianity, Schelling finds the following meaning, viz. : that the eternal Son of God, born of 
the essence of the Father of all things, is the finite itself, as it exists in the eternal intui- 
tion of God; and that this Finite appears phenomenally as a suffering God, a God sub- 
ject to the fatalities of time, and who, in the culmination of his manifestation in 
Christ, brings to an end the world of finiteness and opens that of infinity or of the su- 
premacy of spirit. The incarnation of God'is an incarnation from eternity. Christian- 
ity, as an historical phenomenon, issued, as to its particular origin, from a single religious 
association existing among the Jews (the Essenes). Its more universal root is to be 
sought in the nature of the Oriental mind, which in the Hindoo religion created the 
intellectual system and the earliest Idealism, and which, after flowing through the 
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entire Orient, found in Christianity its permanent bed; from it was distinguished in 
earlier times that other current, which in Hellenic religion and art gave birth to the 
highest beauty, while yet, even on the soil of Hellenism, mystical elements were found 
and a philosophy—the- Platonic, pre-eminently—epposel to the popular religion and | 
prophetic of Christianity. The spread of Christianity is explamed by the unhappy — 
character of the times, which rendered men susceptible to the influences of a religion 
that pointed them back to the ideal, teaching self-denial and making of it a pleasure. 
The first books of the history and doctrine of Christianity are but a particular and an 
imperfect expression of Christianity, and their worth must be measured by the degree 
of perfection in which they express the idea of Christianity. Since this idea is not de- 
pendent on this particular manifestation of it, buv is absolute and universal, it cannot be 
made dependent on the exegesis of these docuineuts, weighty as they are, for the earliest 
history of Christianity. The development of the idea of Christianity is in its whole his- 
tory, andin the new world created by it. Philosophy, in recovering the truly speculative 
stand-point, has also recovered the stand-point of religion, and prepared the way for the 
regeneration of esoteric Christianity, as also for the proclamation of the absolute Gospel. 
Tn his remarks on the study of History and Nature, Scheliing’s leading idea is, that the for- 
mer expresses in the ideal what the latter expresses in the real. From the philosophical — 
construction of history he distinguishes, as other methods, the empirical reception and 
ascertainment of facts, the pragmatic treatment of history in view of a definite, sub- 
jectively proposed end, and that artistic synthesis of the given and real with the ideal, 
which presents history as a mirror of the world-spirit, as an eternal poem of the divine 
understanding. The subject for history in the narrower sense is the formation of an 
objective organism of freedom, or of the State. Every State is im that measure perfect 
in which each particular part in it, while a means for the whole, is at the same time 
an end in itself. Nature is the real side of the eternal act by which the subjective is 
made objective. The being of everything in the Identity of Subject and Object, or” 
in the univergal soul, and the striving of everything which has been separated from it, 
and which has so lost its own unity, to become reunited with it—these constitute the 
general ground of vital phenomena. The Ideas are the only mediators through which 
particular things can exist in God. The absolute science of nature, founded in Ideas, 
‘is the necessary condition of a methodical procedure in empirical natural science. 
Experi:nent and its necessary correlate, theory, ave the exoteric side of natural science, 
necessary to its objective existence. Empirical science is the body of science, in‘so far 
as it is pure objective presentation of the phenomenal itself, and sceks to express no 
idea otherwise than through phenomexa. It is the business of natural science to © 
recognize in the various products of nature the monuments of a true history of natural 
production. In art the real and the ideal completely interpenetrate each other, Art, 
like philosophy, reconciles what in the phenomenal is antagonistic. But, on the other — 
hand, art is in turn to philosophy, with which, in her highest form, she coincides, as 
the real to the ideal. To acquire the philosophy of art isa necessary aim of the 
philosopher, who sees in it, as in a magic symbolical mirror, the essence of his science. ” 
The system of identity expounded in the writings thus far mentioned was the rela- 
tively original work of Schelling, But from this time on, his own copious productivity 
constantly gave place more and more to a syncretism and mysticism, which grew, as he © 
proceeded, ever more gloomy, and yet at the same time more pretentious. From the 
beginning, Schelling’s philosophizing in his separate works was not a system-making 
founded on a familiarity with all previous philosophical productions, but rather a dircet 
adoption and adaptation of the philosophical doctrines of individual thinkers; the — 
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more, therefore, he extended his study, the more did his thinking lack in point of 


‘principle and system. Occasionally a mystical crord is struck in his Lectures on Aca- 


demic Study. A mysticism, founded on Neo-Platonism,—and afterwards also on the 
doctrines of Jacob Boehme,—begins to gain ground in the work provoked by Eschen- 


mayer’s ‘ Philosophie in threm Uebergange eur Nichtphilosophie” (Erlangen, 1803, in 
which Eschenmayer, like Jacobi, demands an advance from philosophical think- 
ing to religious faith), viz.: ‘‘ Philosophie und Religion” (Tibingen, 1804), in which 


‘Schelling affirms that finiteness and corporeality are the products of a falling away 


from the absolute, but declares that this fall, the remedying of which is the final 


aim of history, was the means of the perfect revelation of God. Yet only begin- 


nings of the later stand-point are visible in this work; the opuscule (above-mentioned, 
and affixed to the second edition of the work on the JVorld-Soul) on the Relation of the 


= 


Real to the Ideal in Nature, as also the ‘‘Bxposition of the true Relation of the Phi- 


losophy of Nature to the improved Doctrine of Fichte” (Darlegung des wahren Verhalt- 
nisses der Naturphilosophie zur verbesserten Miehte'schen Lehre, cine Hriiuterungsschrift 


der ersteren, Tibingen, 1806), and the essays in natural philosophy, in (A. F. Marcus 


and Schelling’s) “ Juhrbicher der Medicin als Wissenschaft” (Litbimgen, 1806-1808), 
contain, notwithstanding the presence of certain theosophical elements. in the main 
the old order of ideas. An excellent development and extension of the ideas concern- 
ing beauty and art, expressed in earlier works, is contained in the /estredc delivered 
in 1807 and included in the Philos. Schriften (Landshut, 1809), on the Lduation of the 
Plastic Arts to Nature, in which the ultimate end of art is described as the annihilation 


of form through the perfection of form ; as nature in her elementary works first tends 


towards severity and reserve, and only in her perfection appears as highest benignity, 
so the artist who emulates nature as the eternally creative and original force, and 
represents her products in accordance with their eternal idea as conceived by the infinite 
mind, and at the moment of their most perfect existence, must first be faithful and 
true in that which is limited in. order to produce perfection and beauty in the whole, 
and through ever higher combination and final blending of manifold forms to attain to 
the greatest beauty in forms of the highest simplicity and of infinite meaning. 
Theosophy predominated (partly in consequence of the incressing influence on 
Schelling of Franz Baader, the follower of Jacob Bohme and St. Martin) in the, *t Phi- 
losophical Inquiries concerning the Nature of Human Freedom.” ete, (Pwiesophische 
Untersiichungen iiber das Wesen der menschtichen Freiheit und die damit zusammenhdn- 
genden Gegenstinde, first published in the Philos. Schriften, Landshut, 1809). In this 
work Schelling adheres to the principle that clear rational comprehension of the highest 
conceptions must be possible, since it is only through such comprehension that they 
can become really our own, can be taken up into ourselves and eternally grounded in 
us; he also holds, with Lessing, that the transformation of revealed truths into truths 
of reason is absolutely necessary, if they are to*be of any service to the human race. 
But the way by which Schelling seeks to reach this end leads him to mysticism. Fol- 
lowing the lead of Jacob Boehme, Schelling distinguishes in God three momenta: 1. 
Indifference, the primordial basis or the ‘‘ abyss” of the divine nature ; 2. Differentia- 
tion into ground [or cause] and existence ; 3. fdentity or conciliation of the differen- 
tiated. The first momentum, in which no personality is yet present, is only the begin- 
ning of the divine nature ; it is that in God which is not God himself; it is the incom- 
prehensible basis of reality. In it the imperfection and evil which pertain to finite 
things have their ground (a refinement on the doctrine of Boehme, who makes the 
devil, so to speak, a part of God), All natural beings have a bare existence in the 
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“oround” of the divine nature, or in an original yearning not yet harmonized and 
made one with the understanding, and are therefore in relation to God merely peri- 
pheric beings. Man only is in God, and by virtue of this immanence in God he, and he 
alone, is capable of freedom. The freedom of man was exercised in an ‘‘ intelligible 
act,” done before time, and through which he made himself what he now is; man, as 
an empirical being, is subject in his action to necessity, but this necessity rests on his 
non-temporal self-determination.* Unity of the particular will with the universal will — 
is goodness; separation of the particular will from the universal will is evil. Man is 
a central being and must therefore remain in the centre. In him all things are created, 
just as it is only through man that God adopts nature and unites it with himself. 
Nature is the first or Old Testament, since in it things are still away from their 
centre, and are therefore under the law. Man is the beginning of the new covenant, 
the redeemer of nature, through whose mediation—since he himself is united with 
God—God, after the fiaul separation, receives nature and makes it a part of himself. 

In the controversial work against Jacobi: ‘* Denkmal der Schrift Jacebi’s von den 
gotilichen Dingen und der thm in derselben gemachten Beschuldigung cinces absichtlich 
téuschenden, Litge redenden Atheismus” (Tikbingen, 1812), Schelling repels the charge 
that his philosophy is naturalism, Spinozism, and atheism. He says that God is for 
him both Alpha and Omega, first and last, the former as Deus implicitus, impersonal 
indifference ; the latter as Deus caplicitus, God as personality, as subject of existence. 
A theism not recognizing the ‘‘ ground” or nature in God, argues Schelling, is impotent 
and vain. Against the identity of pure theism with the essential in Christianity, as 
asserted by Jacobi, Schelling argues bitterly, maintaining that the irrational and mys- 
tical is the truly speculative. 

The work on the ‘‘ Divinities of Samothrace” (Ueber die Gottheiten von Samothrake, 
Stuttgart and Titbingen, 1815), which was to form a supplement to the Ages of the 
World (which were not, however, published with it), is an allegorical interpretation 
of those divinities as representing the different momenta in God, as described in Schel- 
ling’s work on Freedom. 

After a long silence Schelling published in 1834 a Preface to Hubert Becker’s trans- 
lation of a work by Victor Cousin (on French and German Philosophy, contained in the 
Pragmens Philosophigues, Par., 1833). Schelling here describes the Hegelian philoso- 
phy as being merely negative, as substituting for the living and real the logical concept, 
divested of all empirical elements, and, by a most singular fiction or hypostatization, 
ascribing to the concept the power of self-motion, which belongs only to that for which 
the concept is substituted. The same criticism, substantially, is made by Schelling in 
his Munich lectures on the ‘‘ History of Modern Philosophy” (Zur Geschichte der 
neueren Philosophie, published posthumously in vol. 10 of the first division of his Com- 
plete Works). He censures the presentation of the most abstract conceptions (being, 
nothing, becoming, existence, etc.) before natural and mental philosophy, on the ground 
that the abstract presupposes that from which it is abstracted, and that conceptions 
exist only in consciousness, hence only in the mind, and cannot precede nature and 
mind as their condition, nor potentiate themselves, and finally, by externalizing them- 
selves, become Nature. In his Opening Lecture at Berlin (Stuttgard and Tiibingen, 
1841), Schelling declared that he did not reject the discovery of his youth, the Sys- 
tem of Identity, which Hegel had only reduced to abstract logical form, but that he 

* This doctrine is in harmony with the general connection of the Kantian System, from which Schelling 


borrows it; ib presupposes the distinction of things-in-themselves from phenomena; Schelling’s adoption of 
it is therefore in contradiction with his previous denial of this its necessary postulate. 
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would have it, as being negative philosophy, supplemented by positive philosophy. 
This positive philosophy, which by the aid of experience was to advance beyond merely 
rational science, was particularly the philosophy of Mythology and Revelation, 7. ¢., of 
imperfect and perfect religion. The lectures on the Philosophy of Religion, delivered 
at the University of Berlin, were published after Schelling’s death in the second division 


of his Complete Works. The substance of them had been previously given to the public, 


however, from notes taken in the class-room, by Frauenstidt (Schelling’s Vorlesungen 
in Berlin, Berlin, 1842), and Paulus (Die endlich offenbar gewordene positive Philosophie 
der Offenbarung, der allgemeinen Priifung dargelegt von H. EB. G. Paulus, Darmstadt, 
1843). These Lectures contain, substantially, only a farther development of the specu- 


‘lations begun in the work on Freedom. ° Positive philosophy, says the author, does not 


seek to prove the existence of God from the idea of God, but rather, setting out with 
the facts of existence, to prove the divinity of the existent. Schelling distinguishes in 
God (a) blindly necessary or unpremeditating being; (4) the three potencies of the 
divine essence : unconscious will, the causa materialis of creation ; conscious, consider- 
ing will, the causa efficiens ; and the union of both, or the causa finalis, secundum quam 
omnia fiunt ; and (c) the three persons who proceed from the three potencies by over- 
coming the element of unpremeditating being through the theogonic process; these 
persons are the Father, as the absolute possibility of overcoming; the Son, as the » 
overcoming power; and the Spirit, as completion of the overcoming. In nature work 
only potencies ; in man, personalities. Man having, in the use of his freedom, destroyed 
the unity of the potencies, the second, mediating potency was deprived of its reality, 
@. €., robbed of its control over the blindly-existing principle, and degraded to a potency 
operating in purely natural ways. This potency recovers in the consciousness of man 
its lost authority, and becomes a divine person through the theogonic process, the 
factors of which are mythology and revelation. The second potency was present in the 
mythologic consciousness in divine form (éy wopp7 Seod), but divested itself of this form 
and became man, in order through obedience to become one with the Father and a 
divine person. Schelling (carrying out the idea of Fichte, that Protestantism bears the 
Pauline character, but that the Gospel of John, with its conception of the Logos, is the 
purest expression of Christianity) divides the Christian era into the periods of Petrine 
Christianity, or Catholicism; of Pauline Christianity, or Protestantism ; and, thirdly, 
of the ‘“‘ Johannean” Church of the Future.* 


§ 128. Of Schelling’s numerous disciples and kindred spirits, the 
following are those whose names are most important for the history of 
philosophy (in giving which we shall begin with those men who most 
closely followed Schelling, especially in the first form of his doctrine, 
and then go on to those whose relation to him was more independent, 
and some of whom exerted, in turn, an influence upon him): Georg 
Michael Klein, the faithful expositor of the System of Identity ; Johann 


* This ‘Church of the Future” can certainly not be founded on the revived Gnosticism of Schelling, 
which, like its ancient prototype, substituted phantoms in the place of the conceptions proper to religious 
philosophy ; besides, the assumption is unhistorical, that Catholicism and Protestantism are to each other 
as Petrinism and Paulinism. The ‘*Gospel of John,” by transforming and ante-dating Pauline ideas, pre- 
pared the way for that reconciliation which was practically illustrated in the Early Catholic Church. The 
problems of the future cannot be solved by an actual return to the past, nor can they be correctly indicated 
by a play of analogies clad with the semblance of such a return. 
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Jakob Wagner, who continued to maintain the pantheism of the Sys: 
tem of Ide nti y in opposition to the Neo-Platonism and mysticism of 
Schelling’s later writings, and who substituted in place of ‘Schelling’ S 
trichotomy the quadripartite- division; Georg Anton Friedrich Ast, 
author of meritorious contributions to the history of philosophy, espe- 
cially of the Platonic philosophy; Thaddeeus Anselm Rixner, known 
by his Manual of the Llistory of Philosophy ; Lorenz Oken, the na- 
turalist ; Nees von Esenbeck, who wrote upon the physiology of plants ; 
Bernhard Heinrich Biasche, the educational writer and religious phi- 
losopher ; Ignaz Paul Vital Troxler, who deserves mention for his 
services to the science of cognition, and who in many’ points differed 
from Schelling; Adam tea August Eschenmayer, who taught that 
philosophy fhould end in the negation of philosophy, or in role e 
faith; Joseph Gdérres, the extreme Catholic and enthusiast; Gotthilf 
Heinrich von Schubert, the mystical, physical psychologist and cos- 
mologist; Karl Friedrich Burdach, the physiologist and psychologist, 
who Combine with Schelling’s natural philosophy a temperate empiri- 

cism; Karl Gustav Carus, the gifted psychologist and craniologist ; 

Tate Christian Oersted, the physicist; Karl Wilhelm Ferdinand Sol- 
ger, writer on esthetics; Heinrich Sint aman of many-sided eul- 
ture, who finally became an adherent of the strict confessionalism of 
the Old Lutherans; Johann Erich von Berger, a friend of Steffens, 
and writer on astronomy and the philosophy of law; Franz von Baa- 
der, the theosophist ; and Christian Friedrich eee the many-sided 
thinker. The two last-named, as also the theologian Schleiermacher— 
who received his philosophical impulses especially from the study of 
Plato, Spinoza, Kant, Fichte, and Schelling—and Ilegel, the philoso- 
pher, became the founders of new philosophical schools. Friedrich 
Julius Stahl, the anti-rationalistic theologizing philosopher of law, 
agreed in i doctrine, more especially with certain of Schelling’s later 
principles (although protesting against the designation of his philosophy 
in gengral as “ N ew-Schellingism”). 


For the purposes of this work it may suffice to name the principal philosophical 
works of the men named above (with the exception of Hegel and Schleiermacher, 
whose philosophies are treated of in the sections next followine). Those who desire 
more particular information are referred to the works themselves and to special histor- 
ical treatises. in particular to Erdmann’s General Review (in the second part of his 
“Bntwickelung der deutschen Speculation seit Kant,” Gesch. d.n. Ph., Vol. UI., 2a Abth.). 

G. M. Klein’s (1776-1820) principal work, based entirely on Schelling’s writings and 
lectures, is entitled: Beitrdge zwm Studium der Philosophie als Wissenschaft des All; 
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nebsi. einer vollstindigen und fasslichen Darstellung ihrer Ilauptmomente, Wixzburg, 
1805.’ Klein also treated specially of logic, ethics, and religion, according to the prin- 


ciples of the System of Identity, in the works: Verstundeslechre (Bamberg, 1810), 


revised edition, entitled Anschawungs- und Denklehre (Bamberg and Wiwzburg, 1818), 
Versuch, die Lthik als Wissenschaft eu begriinden (Rudolstadt, 1811), Darstellung der 
philosophischen Religions- und Sittentehre (Bamberg and Wiirzburg, 1818). 

A similar direction in philosophy, though one more allied to that of Tichte, was 
followed by Johann Josua Stutzmann (1777-1816) in his Philosophie des Universums 
(Erlangen, 1806), Philosophie der Geschichte der Menschheit (Nuremberg, 1808), and 
other works. 

Joh. Jak. Wagner (1775-1821) wrote Philosophie der Erzichungskuinst (Leipsic, 1802), 
Von der Natur der Dinge (Leipsic, 1803), System der Idealphilosophie (Leipsic, 1804), 
Grundriss der Staatswissenschauft und Politik (Leipsic, 1805), 7’heodicee (Bamberg, 1809), 
Math. Philosophie (Brl., 1811), Organon der menscht. Erkenntniss (Hrl., 1830 and Ulm, 
1851), Nachgelassene Schriften, ed. by Ph. L. Adam (Ulm, 1853 seq.). On Wagner, see 
Leonard Rabus, J. J. Wagiens Leben, Lehre und Bedeutung, en Batrag cur Gesch. 
des deutschen Geistes (Nuremberg, 1862). 

F. Ast (1778-1841) wrote Handbuch der Aestheti (Leipsic, 1805), Grundiinien der 
Philosophie (handshut, 1807; 2d ed., 1809), Grundriss einer Geschichte der Philosophie 
(Landshut, 1807; 2d ed., 1825), Platon’s Leben und Schriften (Leipsic, 1816). 

Th. Ans. Rixner (1766-1838): Aphorismen aus der Philosophie (Landshut, 1809, 
revised edit., Sulzbach, 1818), Handbuch der Geschichte der Philosophie (Sulzbach, 
1822-23 ; 2d ed., ib., 1829; Supplementary Volume, by Victor Philipp Gumposch, 20., 
1859). 

Lor. Oken (1779-1851) wrote Die Zeugung (Bamberg and Wiirzburg, 1805; in 
this work the formation of seminal matter is described as taking place by the decom- 
position of the organism into infusoria, and propagation is described as the flight of the 
occupant from his falling house), Ueber das Unitversum (Jena, 1808), Lehrbuch der 
Nuturphitosophie (Jena, 1809 ; 8d ed., Ziirich, 1843; the animal kingdom, says Oken 
in this work, is man resolved into his constituent elements; what in the lower stages 
of animal life are independent antagonisms reappear in the higher as attributes), Jsis, 
encyclopidische Zeitschrift (Jena, 1817 seq. ). 

Nees von Esenbeck (1776-1858) : Das System der speculativen Philosophie, Vol. I. : 


| Naturphilosophie (Glogau and Leipsic, 1842). 


B. H. Blasche (1776-1882) : Das Bose im Minklang mit der Weltordnung (Leipsic, 
1827), Handbuch der Hreichungswissenschaft (Giessen, 1828), Philosophie der Offenba- 
rung (Leipsic, 1829), Philosophische Unsterdlichkettslehre, oder: wie offenbart sich das 
ewige Leben ? (Erfurt and Gotha, 1831). 

Troxler (1780-1866) : Naturlehre des menschlichen Erkennens (Aarau, 1828), Logik, 
die Wissenschaft des Denkens und Kritik aller Hrkenntniss (Stattgard and Ttibingen, 
1829-30), Vorlesungen tiber Philosophie, als Eneyclopidie und Methodologie der phitloso- 
phischen Wissenschaften (Bern, 18385). Of. Werber, Lehre von der menschlichen Er- 
kenntniss (Carlsruhe, 1841). 

Eschenmayer (1770-1852) : Die Philosophie in ihrem Uebergange eur Nichtphilosophie 
(Erlangen, 1803), Psychologie (Tiibingen, 1817; 2d ed., 2., 1822), System der Moral- 
philosophie (Stuttgard and Tithingen, 1818, Normatrecht (ib., 1819-20), Religionsphi- 
losophie (1. Theil: Rationalismus, Tiibingen, 1818; 2. Theil: Mysticismus, ib., 1822; 3. 
Theil: Supernaturalismus, ib., 1824), Mysterien des innern Lebens, erliutert aus der 
Geschichte der Scherin von Prevorst (Tibingen, 1830), Grundriss der Nuturphilosophie, 
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(éb., 1832), Die Hegel’ sche Religionsphilosophie (Tiibingen, 1834), Grundziige einer christ. 
lichen Philosophie (Basel, 1841). 

G. FH. Schubert (1780-1860): Ahndungen einer allgemeinen Geschichte des Lebens 
(Leips., 18(.6-1821), Ansichten von der Nachtseite der Naturwossenschaft (Dresden, 1808 ; 
Ath ed., 1840), Die Symbolik des Traumes (Bamberg, 1814), Die Urwelt und die Pixsterne 
(Dresden, 1823; 2d ed., 1859), Geschichte der Seele (Tiitbingen, 1880; 4th ed., 1847), 
Die Krankheiten und Stirungen der menschlichen Seele (Stuttg., 1845). 

K. F. Burdach (1776-1847): Der Mensch nach den verschiedenen Seiten seiner Natur 
(Stuttgard, 1836; 2d ed., entitled: Anthropologie fiir das gebildete Publicum, ed. by 
Ernst Burdach, Ae 1847), Blicke in’s Leben, comparative Psychologie (Leipsic, 1843-48), 

Dayid Theod. Aug. Suabedissen (1773- 133 35, influenced as much by Kant, Reinhold, 
and Jacobi, as by Schelling): Die Fee des Menschen (Cassel and Leipsic, 
1815-18), Zur Hinleitungén die Philosophie (Marburg, 1827), Grundeziige der Lehre vom 
Menschen (tb., 1829), Grundzitye der phitos. empnaties (tb., 1831), Grundziige der - 
Metuphysile (tb., 1836). 

Karl Gust. Carus (born Jan. 3, 1789) : Grundziige der cergieichenden Anatomie und 
Physiologie (Dresden, 1825), Vorlesungen wher Psychologie (Leipsic, 1831), System der 
Physiologie (ieipsic, 1838-40 ; 2d. ed., 1847-49), Grundzige der Krantoskopie (Stutt- 
gard, 1841), Psyche, eur Eenag at der Seele (Pforzheim, 1846; 38d ed., 
Stutteard, 1860), Physis, eur Geschichte des leiblichen Lebens (Stuttgard, 1851), Sates 
lk der menschlichen’ Gestalt (Leipsic, 1853 ; 2d ed., 1857), Organon der Erkenntniss der 
Natur und des Geistes (eipsic, 1855), Vergleichende Psychologie oder Geschichte der 
Seele in der Reihenfolge der Thierwelt (Vienna, 1866). Cf. Carus’ Lebenserinnerungen 
und Denkwirdigketten (Leips., 1865). 

Hans Christian Oersted (1777-1851) : Der Geist in der Natur (Copenhagen, 1859-51 ; 
German translation, Leipsic, 1850, ete. [The Soul in Nature, English translation in 
Bohn’s “‘ Scientific Library.”—7r.]), Newe Beitriége zu dem G. i. d. N. (Germ. Lps. °51), 
Gesammate Schriften (Germ. trans. 6 vols., by Kannegiesser, Leipsic, 1851-53), 

K. W. Ferd. Solger (1780-1819) : Lrwin, vier Gespriche iiber das Schine und die 
Kunst (Berlin, 1815), Philosophische Gesprdéche (Berlin, 1817), Nachgelassene Schriften 
und Briefwechsel, ed. by Ludwig Tieck and Friedrich von Raumer (Leipsic, 1826), Vor- 
lesungen tiber Aesthetik, ed. by K, W.*L. Heyse, (Berlin, 1829). 

H. Steffens (1773-1845): Recension von Schellings naturphilosophischen Schriften 
(written in 1800, publ. in Schelling’s Journal of Speculative Physics, Vol. 1, No. 1, pp. 
1-48, and No. 2, pp. 88-121), Ueber den Ovydations- und Desorydationsprocess der Hirde 
(tb., No. 1, pp. 148-168), Beitrige zur innern Naturgeschichte der Erde (Freiberg, 1801), 
Grundziige der philosophischen Naturwissenschaft (Berlin, 1806), Ueber die Idee der 
Universititen (Berlin, 1809), Caricaturen des Heiligsten (Leipsic, 1819-21), Anthropolo- 
gie (Breslau, 1822), Von der falschen Theologie und dem wahren Glauben (Breslau, 
1823), Wie ich wieder Lutheraner ward und was mir das Lutherthum ist (¢., 1831 ; 
against the union of the Calvinistic and Lutheran churches), Polemische Blitter zur 
Beforderung der speculativen Physik (Breslau, 1829, 1835), Novellen (Breslau, 1837-88), 
Christl. Religionsphilosophie (Breslau, 1839), Was ich erlebte (Breslau, 1840-45 ; 2d ed., 
1844-46. [Of this work, Steffens’s Autobiography, parts have been translated and pub- 
lished by W. L. Gage, under the title: The Story of my Career. Boston: Gould and 
Lincoln, 1863.—7r.]), Nachgelassene Schriften, with a Preface by Schelling (Berlin, 
1846). Steffens exerted a great influence especially on Braniss. 

J. H. y. Berger (1772-1833) ; Philosophische Darstellung der Harmonie des Weltalls 
(Altona, 1808), Allgemeine Grundziige der Wissenschaft (4 vols.; 1, Analysis of the 
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cognitive faculty ; 2, On the philos. comprehension of nature; 38, Anthropology; 4, 
Practical philosophy, Altona, 1817-27). Cf. H. Ratjen, Joh. rich von Berger's Leben 
(Altona, 1835). 

Franz Baader (subsequently raised to the rank of the nobility ; born March 27, 1765, 
at Munich, where he died May 25, 1841 ; his biography, written by Franz Hoffmann, is 
included in the 15th vol. of the complete edition of his Works, and also published sepa- 
rately, Leips., 1857), who combined with the study of medicine and mining that of 
philosophy and mathematics, and was especially familiar with Kant’s works, as also, at 
a later period, with Fichte’s and Schelling’s, and with those of Jacob Boehme and 
Louis Claude de St. Martin (of his relation to Boehme, Bamberger treats in the 13th 


- vol. of Baader’s Complete Works, and of his relation to St. Martin, Fr. v. Osten-Sacken 


treats in vol. 12 of the same), exerted on the development of Schelling’s natural phi- 
losophy a not inconsiderable, and on that of Schelling’s theosophy an essentially deter- 
mining influence, while he, on the other hand, was himself furthered in the develop- 


“ment of his own speculation by the study of Schelling’s doctrine. Baader’s speculation,’ 


like Schelling’s, is characterized by the absence of rigid demonstration, and by the 
prevalence in it of the fanciful; pupils of Baader, such as Hoffmann, have sought to 
remove these defects, in so far as they arise from Baader’s aphoristic style, but haye not 
been able thereby to show that his conceptions themselves are scientifically necessary. 
Our knowledge is, according to Baader, a joint knowledge (conscientia) with the divine 
knowledge, and hence neither comprehensible apart from the latter nor yet to be iden- 
tified with it. From the immanent, esoteric, or logical vital process in God, through 
which God issues from his unrevealed state, must be distinguished the emanent or 
exoteric or real process, in which God, by overcoming the eternal nature or the princi- 
ple-of selfhood, becomes tripersonal; and, still further, from both processes must be 
distinguished the act of creation, in which God comes together in final union, not with 
himself, but with his image. In consequence of the fall of man, man was placed by 
God in time and space, in order that by accepting salvation in Christ, he might recover 
immortality and salvation; or, in case of his non-acceptance of salvation, be subjected 
to punishment for his purification, either in this life or in Hades, or in the pit of hell. 
Souls in Hades may still be redeemed, but not souls in hell. Time and matter will 
cease ; after the cessation of the ‘‘ region of time,” it remains still possible for the 
creature to pass from the eternal region of hell into the eternal region of heaven—but 
the reverse is not true. Baader was unfriendly to the papacy, but adhered to Catholi- 


” 


cism, and censured the founders of Protestantism for having been not reformers, but 
reyolutionists. Baader’s ‘‘ Contributions to Elementary Physiology” (Beitrdge zur 
Elementarphysiologie, Hamb., 1797) were drawn upon by Schelling in his works on 
nattiral philosophy. Schelling’s work on the ‘‘ World-Soul” led to the composition by 
Baader of his work on the ‘‘ Pythagorean Square in Nature or the four World-Regions” 
(Tiibingen, 1798), from which, in turn, Schelling borrowed much in his Hirst Sketch of 
a System of Natural Philosophy (1799) and in his Journal of Speculative Physics. Soon 
after this, Baader, chiefly in oral intercourse with Schelling, directed the attention of 
the latter to the theosophist Jacob Boehme. A collection of articles by Baader are the 
‘¢ Contributions to Dynamical Philosophy” (Bertrdge zur dynamischen Philosophie, Ber- 
lin, 1809). In the ‘t Fermentw Cognitionis” (1822-25) Baader combats the philosophies 
prevalent in his time, and recommends the study of Jacob Boehme, The Lectures de- 
livered at the University in Munich on Speculative Dogmatics appeared in print, in five 
parts, in 1827-38. The works of Baader published in his lifetime and his posthumous 
remains have been collected together by Baader’s most distinguished disvipie, Franz 
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Hoffmann (author of Speculative Entwickelung der ewigen Selbsterzeugung Gottes, aus 
Bauder’s Schriften eusammengetragen, Amberg, 1835; Vorhalle zur speculativen Piu- 
losophie Buader’s, Aschattenburg, 1836; Grundzige der Societiitiphilosophie von Wranz © 
Baader, Wixzburg, 1837; Hranz von Bauder als Begrinder der Philosophie der Zukuirft, 
Leipsic, 1856, and other works), with the aid of J. Hamberger, von Schaden, Schliiter, 
Lutterbeck, and von Ostensacken, in a complete edition, with Introductions and 
Rrattdbions : “ Fran von Baader’s siimmtliche Werke,” 16 vols., Leipsic, 1851-60 ; the 
Introduction, entitled an ‘‘ Apology for Baader’s Natural Philos apnea in reply to aieees 
and indirect Attacks of Modern Philosophy and Natural Science,” has also been pub- 
lished separately, Leips., 1852. Hoffmann has also published Die Weltalter, Lichtstrah- 
len aus Baaders Werken, Brlangen, 1868. Cf. J. A. B. Lutterbeck, Ueber den philoso- 
phischen Standpunkt Baader’s, Mayence, 1854 (cf. also Lutterbeck’s Die neutest. Lehrbe- 
griffe, Mayence, 1852) ; Hamberger, Die Curdinalpunkte der B.’schen Philosophie, Statt- 
gard, 1855; Christenthum und moderne Cultur, Erlangen, 1863; Physica Sacra, oder 
‘Begriff der himmlischen Letbiichkat, Stuttgard, 1869 ; Theod. Culman, Die Principien 
der Philosophie Ee von B.'s und Li. A. von Schadenws, in the Zeitschrift f. Ph., Vol. 
87, 1860, pp. 192-226, and Vol. 38, 1861, pp. 73-102; Franz Hoffmann, Baouchaing 
des Angriffs auf B in Thilo’s Schrift: ‘‘ Die theologisirende Rechts- und Staatslehre,” 
Leipsic, 1861; Ueber die Bosche und Herbartsche Philosophie, in the Athenwwm (philos. — 
journal edited by Frohschammer), Vol. 2, No. 1, 1863; Ueber die B. sche und Schopen- 
hauer sche Philosophie, ibid., No. 3, 1863 ; Franz Hoffmann, Philos. Schriften, Erlangen, ~ 
1868 ; K. Ph, Fischer, Zur hundertjihrigen Geburtstagsfeier Bos: Versuch einer Cha- 
rakteristik seiner Theosophie und ihres Verhiiltnisses zu den Systemen Schellings und 
Heges, Daub’s und Schleverinuciers, Erlangen, 1865; Lutterbeck, Buader’s Lehre vom 
Weltgebiude, Frankfort, 1866; Hamberger, Versuch einer Charakteristik der T heoso- 
phie Pranz Daader’s in Theol. Studien u. Rriteken: 1867, No. 1, pp. 107-123 [translated 
by G. 8. Morris in the American Presbyterian and Theological Review, edited by Dr. H. 
B. Smith and others, 1869.—77.]; Alexander Jung, Ueber Bauader’s Dogmatik als Re- 
form der Societétswissenschaft, Drlangen, 1868. 

K. Chr. Fr. Krause (1781-1832), who himself limited the circulation of his philoso- 
phical writings among Germans by his strange terminology, which was put forward as 
purely German, but was in fact un-German, sought to improve upon the pantheism of 
the System of Identity by developing a doctrine of Panentheism, or a philosophy founded 
on the notion that all things are in God. He wrote on all the branches of philosophy, 
His works are the following: Grundlage des Naturrechts oder ghilosophischer Grundriss 
des Ideules des Rechts (Jena, 1803), Hntwurf des Systems des Philosophie (1. Abth. + 
aligemeine Philosophie und Anleitung zur Naturphilosophie, Jena, 1804), System der Sit- 
tenlehre (Leipsic, 1810), Das Urbild der Menschheit (Dresden, 1812; 2d ed., Gitt. , 1851), 
Abriss des Systems der Philosophie (1, Abth. : analytische Philosophie, Gsttingen, 1825), 
Abriss des Systems der Logik als philosophischer Wissenschaft (Gottingen, 1825; 2d ed., 
1828), Adriss des Systems der Rechtsphilosophie (Gottingen, 1828), Vorles, tiber das Syst. 
der Philos, (tb., 1828, 24 ed., Prague, 1868), Vorlesungen iider die Grundwahrheiten der 
Wissenschaft (tb., 1829; 2d ed., 1869). His Posthumous Works have been published 
by a number of his pupils (von Leonhardi, Lindemann, and others), Of. H. 8. Linde- 
mann: Uebersichtliche Darstdlung des Lebens und der Wissenschaftslehre Karl Christian 
Friedrich Krauses und dessen Standpunktes eur Freimaurerbriiderschaft, Munich, 1839. 
His most distinguished pupils have been Henry Ahrens, philosopher of law and author 
of Cours de Droit Nuture (Paris, 1838; frequently reprinted in French and German), 
Naturrecht oder Philos. des Rechts u. Staates (6th ed., Vienna, 1870), Juristiscle Ency- 
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clopddie (tb., 1858), and of Oours de Philos. (Paris, 1836-38), and Cours de ph. de Vhist. 
(Brus., 1840), and Tiberghien, pupil of Ahrens and author of Essai théorique et his- 
torique sur la génération des connaissances humaines dans ses rapports avee la morale, la 
politique et la réligion (Pavis et Leips., 1844), Hsquisse de philosophie morale, précédée 
Pune introd. a la méluphysique (Brussels, 1854), La science de Vdme dans les limites de 
observation (tb., 1862; 2d ed., 1868), Logique, la science de la connaissance (Paris, 1865). 
Krause’s pupil, H. 8. Lindemann, has published, besides the above-mentioned work on 
Krause, works on Anthropology (Zurich, 1844, and Erlangen, 1848) and Logic (Solo- 
thurn, 1846). Also Altmeyer, Bouchitté, Duprat, Hermann Freiherr von Leonhardi, 
Ménnich, Réder (Grundziige des Nuturrechts oder der Rechtsphilosophie, Heidelberg, 
1846; 2d ed., 1863), Schliephake (Die Grundlagen des sittl. Lebens, Wiesbaden, 1855 ; 
Hinleitung in dus System der Philosophie, Wiesbaden, 1856), J. S. Del Rio, the Spaniard 
(who published in 1860, 26 Madrid, Krause’s /deal of Humanity, translated into Spanish 
and accompanied with explanatory notes, and Krause’s Outline of the System of Phi- 
losophy), and others belong to the school of Krause. : 

Friedrich Julius Stahl (1802-1861: Die Philosophie des Rechts, nach geschichtlicher 
Ansicht, Heidelberg, 1830-37 ; 3d ed., 1854-56; the first volume contains the ‘‘ Genesis 
of the Current Legal Philosophy,” or, according to the title of the 2d and 2d editions, 
the ‘‘ History of Legal Philosophy ;” the second contains the ‘‘ Christian Theory of 
Right and of the State,” or, as it is entitled in the second edition, ‘‘ Doctrine of Right 
and the State on the Basis of the Christian Conception of the World”), the theologizing 
legal philosopher, received from New-Schellingism not unimportant impulses. To the 
Neo-Schellingian School belongs Wilh. Roseukrantz (author of Die Wissenschaft des 
Wissens, Munich, 1866-69). 


§ 129. Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel (1770-1831), developing 
the principle of identity postulated by Schelling, and subjecting it to 
the forms of demonstration according to Fichte’s method of dialectical 
development, created the System-of Absolute Idealism. According to 
this system finite things are not (as in the System of Subjective Ideal- 
ism) siinply phenomena for us, existing only in our consciousness, but 
are phenomena per sé by their very nature, 7. ¢., things having the 
ground of their being not in themselves, but in the universal divine 
Idea. The absolute reason is revealed in nature and spirit (mind), 
since if not only underlies both, as their substance, but also, as rational 
Subject, returns through them—by means of a progressive develop- 
ment from the lowest to the highest stages—from its state of self- 
alienation to itself. Philosophy is the science of the absolute. Since 
it is thinking consideration of the self-unfolding of the absolute reason, 
it has for its necessary form the dialectical method, which reproduces 
in the consciousness of the thinking Subject the spontaneous move 
ment of the object (content) of thought. The absolute reason alienates, 
externalizes itself, becomes the other of itself, in nature, and returns 
from this its otherness, or sclf-estrangement, into itself, in Spirit. Its 
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self-development is therefore threefold, namely: (1) in the abstract 
element of thought, (2) in nature, (3) in spirit—following the order: 
thesis, antithesis, synthesis. Philosophy has, accordingly, three parts: 
(1) Logic, which considers reason in itself as the prvws of nature and 
spirit, (2) the Philosophy of Nature, (3) the Philosophy of Spirit. In 
order to raise the thinking Subject to the stand-point of philosophical 
thinking, the Phenomenology of Spirit, 7. ¢., the doctrine of the stages 
of development of consciousness as forms of the manifestation of spirit, 
can be placed propsedeutically before the system, while retaining, never-, 
theless, its place as a branch of a philosophical science within the Sys- 
tem, namely, as a branch of the Philosophy of Spirit. Logic considers 
the self-movement of the Absolute from the most abstract conception, 
the conception of pure being, to the most concrete of those conceptions 
which precede its division into nature and spirit, 7. ¢., to the absolute 
Idea, Its parts are: the doctrines of Being, of Essence, and of Concep- 
tion. The Doctrine of Being is divided into the sections: quality, 
quantity, measure; in the first, pure being, nothing, and becoming are 
considered as factors or “momenta” of being; then definite being 
is opposed to pure being, and in being-for-self [independent being] 
is found the reconciling factor, which leads to the transition of qual- 
ity into quantity. The momenta of Quantity are: pure quantity, 
quantum, and degree; the unity of quality and quantity is Meas- 
ure. The Doctrine of Essence treats of essence as the ground of 
existence, then of its manitestation, or of phénomena, and finally of 
reality as the unity of essence and phenomenon; under the conception 
of reality Hegel subsumes substantiality, causality, and reciprocity. 
The Doctrine of Conception treats of the subjective conception—which 
Hegel divides into the conception as such, the judgment, and the syl- 
logism—of the Objective—under which Hegel comprehends Mechan- 
ism, Chemism, and Teleology—and of the Idea, which dialectically 
unfolds itself as life, cognition, and absolute Idea. The Idea emits 
nature from itself by passing over into its other [ Anderssein]. Nature 
strives to recover its lost union with the Idea; this nnion is recovered 
in spirit, which is the goal and end of nature. Hegel considers the 
stages of natural existence in three sections, entitled Mechanics, 
Physics, and Organics; the latter treats of the organism of the earth, 
of the plant, and of the animal. That which is highest in the life of 
the plant is the process of generation, by which the individual, while 
negatived in its immediate individuality, is elevated into the genus. 
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In the animal nature, there is not only the actual extertial existence of 
individuals, but this individuality is also self-reflected in itself, a self- 
contained, subjective universality. The separate being of the parts of 
space in material objects is not true of the soul, which is therefore not 
present at any one point alone, but everywhere at millions of points. But 
the subjectivity of the animal is not subjectivity for self, not pure, uni- 
versal subjectivity. It does not think itself; it.only feels itself, views 
itself; it is objective to itself only in a distinct, particular state. The 
presence of the Idea with itself [das Betsichsein der Idee], freedom, 
or the Idea returned from its wéerity into itself, is Spirit. The Phi- 
losophy of Spirit has three parts: the doctrines of subjective, of objec- 
tive, and of absolute spirit. Subjective Spirit is spirit in the form of 
relation to self, or spirit, to which the ideal totality of its Idea, @. e., 
of its conception, has become inwardly real. Objective Spirit is 
spirit in the form of’reality, reality bemg here understood in the sense 
of a world to be brought into being by spirit, and indeed thus brought 
forth, and in which freedom exists in the form of present necessity. 
Absolute Spirit is spirit in the absolute, independent, and eternally 
self-producing unity of its objectivity and its ideality or its conception, 
or spirit in its absolute truth. The principal stages of subjective spirit 
are natural spirit, or soul, consciousness, and spirit as such; Iegel 
terms the corresponding divisions of his doctrine Anthropology, Phe- 
nomenology, and Psychology. Objective Spirit is realized in legal, 


right, morality, and ethicality [Sv¢tlichkect, concrete or social morality], 


which latter unites in itself the two former, and in which the person 
recognizes the spirit of the community, the ethical substance in the 
family, in civil society, and in the State, as his own essence. Absolute 
spirit includes art—which expresses the artist’s concrete perception of 
the truly absolute spirit as the ideal in the concrete shape generated 
by the subjective spirit, the shape of beauty—religion, which is the 
true in the form of mental representation ( Vorsteddwng) and philoso- 
phy, which is the true in the form of truth. 


Of Hegel’s life treat Karl Rosenkranz (Georg Wilh. Priedrich Iegel's Leben, Supplement zu Hegers 
Werken, Berlin, 1844) and R. Haym (eget und seine Zeit, Vorlesungen iiber Enitstehung und Entwick- 
lung, Wesen und Werth der Hegel’schen Philosophie, Berlin, 1857), the former with affectionate attachment 
and veneration, the latter with sharp, unsparing criticism, directed notably against the anti-liberal elements 
in Hegel's character and doctrine (especially in his philosophy of law). Cf., per contra, Rosenkranz’s Apologie 
Hegel's gegen Haym, Berlin, 1858. 

Hegels Works appeared soon after his death in a complete edition, entitled G. W. /. Hegels Werke, 
polistdindige Ausgabe durch einen Verein von Freunden des Verewigten, Vols. I.-XVIII., Berlin, 1832 seq. ; 
single volumes have been since reissued. Vol. I. : Hegel's philos. Abhandlungen, ed. by Kar] Ludw. Michelet, 
1832, Vol, U,; Pidnomenologie des Geistes, ed. by Joh. Schulze, 1832. Vols. I11.-V.: Wissenschaft der 
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Logik, ed. by Leopold von Henning, 1833-34. Vols. VI.-VII.: Encyclopddie der philosophischen Wissen. 
schafien im Grundrisse (Vol. VI.: Der Encycl, erster Theil, die Logik, edited, annotated, and supplemented, 
under the guidance of Hegel’s lectures, by Leop. von Henning, 1840; Vol. VII., 1st Part: Vorlesungen tiber 
die Naturphilosophie als der Encycl. der philos. Wissenschaflen eweiler Theil, ed. by K. L. Michelet, 1842; 
Vol. VIL, 2d Part: Der Hncycl. dritter Theil, die Philosophie des Geistes, ed. by Ludw. Boumann, 1845). 
Vol. VIII. : Grundlinien der Philosophie des Rechts oder Naturrecht und Staatswissenschaft im Grundrisse, 
ed. by Eduard Gans, 1833. Vol. [X.: Vorvlesungen tiber die Philosophie der Geschichte, ed. by Ed. Gans, 
1837 (second edition edited by Hegel’s son, Karl Hegel). Vol. X., Parts 1-3: Vorlesungen itber die Aesthetik, 
ed. by H. G. Hotho, 1835-38. Vols. XI.-XII.: Vorlesungen tiber die Philosophie der Religion, nebst einer 
Schrift liber die Beweise vom Dasein Gottes, ed. by Philipp Marheineke, 1832 (second ed. by Bruno Bauer), 
Vols. XIII.-XV.: Vorlesungen tiber die Geschichte der Philosophie, ed. by Karl Ludw. Michelet, 1833-36. 
Vols. XVL.-XVII.: Vermischie Schriften, ed. by Friedrich Forster and Ludwig Boumann, 1834-35. Vol. 
XVIII. : Philosophische Propddeutik, ed. by Karl Rosenkranz, 1540. 

Systematic compilations of extracts from Hegel’s writings have been published by Frantz and Hillett 
(Hegel's Philosophie in wirtlichen Auszitgen, Berlin, 1843), and Thaulow (Hegel's Aeusserungen iiber Erzie- 
hung und Unterricht, Kiel, 1854), the latter accompanied with numerous notes. Avitische Erlduterungen 
des Hegel’schen Systems (Kinigsberg, 1843) is a work by Rosenkranz. An end similar to that of Rosenkranz’s 
work (the critical exposition of Hegel’s meaning) is served by the prefaces of the editors of his Works, by 
Erdmann’s and Michelet’s accounts of the Hegelian system in their Histories of Modern Philosophy, and by 
many other works. Translations of several of Hegel’s works have been published in different languages, 
particularly in French and Italian, [Translations in English: The Subjective Logic of Hegel, translated by 
H. Sloman and J. Wallon, 1855 (a part of Hegel’s Logic); Lectures on the Philosophy of History, by G. W. 
F, Hegel, translated by J. Sibree, A.M. (in Bohn’s Philos. Library), London, 1861. Numerous translations 
from Hegel's works have been published in the Journal of Speculative Philosophy, ed. by W. T. Harris, Vols. 
1.-V., St. Louis, 1867-1871, as follows: Heyels Phenomenology of Spirit, with accompanying analysis, Vol. IL., 
pp. 94-103, 165-171, 181-187, 229-241: Oudlines of Hegel's Phenomenology (transl. from H.°s Propaedeutik), 
Vol. IIL, pp. 166-175; Outlines of Hegel’s Logic (from the same), Vol. III., pp. 257-281; Hegel's First 
Principle (Exposition and Translation), Vol. III., pp. 344-572; Hegel's Science of Rights, Morals, and Reli- 
gion (trom the Propuedeutin), Vol. TV., pp. 88-62, 155-192; Wegel on the Philosophy of Pilato (transl. from 
H.’s History of Philosophy) Vol. LYV., pp. 225-268, 820-380; Heyel on the Philos. of Aristotle (from-the same, 
with Commentary by Translator), Vol. V., pp. 61-78, 180-192, 251-274; Hevel’s Philos. of Art—Chivalry 
(transl. by Miss 8. A. Longwel!), V., pp. 368-373. Cf. further Bénard’s Analysis and Critical Essay upon 
the Aisthetics of Hegel, translated by J. A. Merling, Jowrn. of Spec. Philos., I., pp. 86-52, 91-114, 169-176, 
221-224; II., 89-46, 157-165; III., 31-46, 147-166, 281-287, 317-336 ; Introduction to H.s Encyclopedia of 
the Philos. Sciences (translated from the German of K. Rosenkranz, by T. Davidson), Vol. V., pp. 234-251 ; 
J. E. Cabot, Hegel, in the North Am. Review, 1868, April; Analysis of Cabot’s article by Anna C. Brackett, 
in J. of Sp. Philos., V. 88-48.—Tr.] A very searching criticism of the Hegelian Logic is that by Trende- 
lenburg in his Logische Untersuchungen ; the same subject, as also the whole doctrine of Hegel, has likewise 
been discussed from various standipoints by Hegelians and Anti-Hegelians in numerous works, some of which 
will be mentioned below. | Cf. also, among other works, Theod. Wilh. Danzel, Ueber die Aesthetik der He- 
gel’schen Philosophie, Hamburg, 1844; Ant. H. Springer, Die Hegelsche Geschichisinschauung, Tabingen, 
1848; Aloys Schmid (of Dillingen), Hntwickelungsgeschichte der Hegelschen Logik, Regensburg, 1858; Paul 
Janet, Biudes sur la dialectique dans Platon et dans Hégel, Paris, 1860; Friedr. Reiff, Ueber die Hegel’sche 
Dialektix, Tibingen, 1866; TE. von Hartmann, Ueber die dialektische Methode, Berlin, 1868. A critical 
account of the System is contained in J. H. Stirling’s work: The Secret of Hegel, being the Hegelian System 
in origin, principle, form, and matter, 2 vols,, London, 1865. A. Vera has translated into French and anno- 
tated Hegel’s Logic, Philosophy of Nature, and Philos. of Mind (Paris, 1859, 1863-1866, 1867), and also 
written several works from the Hegelian stand-point, among others, an Essai de philosophie hégélienne, 
Paris, 1864. (Cf. Karl Rosenkranz, Hegel's Naturphilosophie und die Bearbeitung derselben durch den ital. 

. Philos. A, Vera, Berlin, 1868), Other Ttalians who have written on Hegelianism are A, Galasso (Naples, 
1867), G. Prisco (Naples, 1868), and G. Allievo (Milan, 1868),—Karl Rosenkranz, Zegel als deutscher Natio- 
nalphilosoph, Leipsic, 1870. [Cf. also the article, entitled Hegel, was he a Pantheist ? in the Amer. Church 
Review, Vol. 21, pp. 382 seq.; T. C. Sandars, Hegel's Philosophy of Right, in Oxford Essays, 1855, pp. 213- 

* 250: F. Harms, Zur Urinnerung an Hegel (a discourse at University of Berlin. June 8, 1871); T. C. Simon, M 

and Brit. Thought, in Cont..Rev., 1870 ; Art, Hegel, in Appleton’s Vew Am. Cycl, by Henry B. Smith.—7Zy.] 


Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel, born at Stuttgard, August 27, 1770, was the son of 
an officer of the ducal government (Secretary of the Exchequer, afterwards ‘‘ Dispatch- 
Councillor’’), He studied at the national university at Tiibingen as a member of the 
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charitable foundation, going through the philosophical course in the years 1788-90, and 
the theological in 1790-93. For the degree of Magister in Philosophy he wrote essays 
on the ‘‘ Judgment of the Common Understanding concerning Objectivity and Subjec- 
tivity,” and on the *‘ Study of the History of Philosophy,” and defended -a dissertation 
written by A. F. Boek, Professor of Philosophy and Eloquence, ‘‘ De limite officiorum 
humanorum seposita animoerum immortalitate,” a subject which (as appears from a 
manuscript of Hegel’s of the year 1795) gave him afterwards, also, much occasion for 
thought. or the rank of Candidate in Theology he defended the dissertation of Chan- 
cellor Le Bret, ‘‘ De ecclesiw Wirtembergice renascentis culamitatibus.” (Of Hegel’s 

theological development in this and the next succeeding period Zeller has written in the 
fourth volume of the Z’heol. Jahrbiicher, Tib., 1845, p. 205 seq.) The strictly biblical 
supranaturalist Storr was at that time Professor of Dogmatics; with him worked 
Platt, who was of like sentiment with Storr, and’also Schnurrer and Risler, the more 
rationalizing Professors of Exegesis and Church History. The reading of the works of 
Kant, Jacobi, aud other philosophers, and also of Herder, Lessing, and Schiller, his 
friendship for Hilderlin, the enthusiastic student of Hellenic antiquity, and the sympa- 


thy with which he, like Schelling and others of his fellow-students, followed the events 


of the French Revolution, seem to have occupied him more than his prescribed studies, 
as may be inferred from the certificate with which he left the University, which praised 
only his talents, not his acquirements (not even his philosophical acquirements), He 
continued his theological and philosophical studies industriously Curing his engagement 
as a family-tutor in Berne; at the same time he was engaged in an animated corre- 
spondence with Schelling, ee was still studying at the Tiibingen foundation. Of special 
importance for the comprehension of the course of his mental development is the Life 
of Jesus, written by him in the spring of 1795, which is preserved in manuscript, and 
from which Rosenkranz and Haym have published extracts. Lessing’s distinction be- 
tween Jesus’ personal conception of religion and the dogmas of the Christian church 
underlies Hegel’s work. That it was not so much motives of purely historical reference 
as rather the need and desire of finding his own stand-point at that time justified in the 
life and teachings of Jesus, that made this distinction of worth to him, appears from 
the manner in which he practically developed it, Judaism, says Hegel here, represents 
the moralism. of the Kantian categorical imperative, which Jesus overcomes through 
love, the ‘‘ synthesis in which the law loses its universality, the individual his particu- 
larity, and both lose their opposition, while in the Kantian conception of virtue this 
opposition remains.” Yet Hegel points out at the same time the pathological element 
involved in more love and its dangers. Fate consists in confinement to a definite spiri- 
tual direction; Jesus, through his principle of love, worked in opposition not to single 
sides of the Jewish fate, but to this fate itself. The biblical statements respecting the 
unity of the divine and human natures in Christ are interpreted by Hegel as resting on 
the idea that only reflection, which divides life, distinguishes it into infinite and finite ; 
apart from reflection, or in truth, this separation is unreal. Hegel speaks very severely 
against this separation, which falsely objectifies the Deity ; it advances, he says, at an 
equal pace with the corruption and slavery of men, of which it is only the revelation. 
Hegel explains the victory of the dogmatized churchly Christianity, which ruled in the 
last centuries of antiquity, by reference to the bondage to which the Roman world- 
empire had reduced the previously independent States. To the citizen of the ancient 
States the republic was his ‘‘soul,” was hence the eternal., But the individual, when 
no longer free, and when estranged from the universal interests of the body politic, 
looked only upon himself. The right of the citizen gave him only a right to security in 
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his possessions, which now filled up his entire world. Death, which tore down the 
whole fabric of his aims, could not but seem frightful to him, Thus man saw himself 
compelled by his ‘‘unfreedom ” and misery to save his Absolute in the Deity, and to 
seek and expect happiness in heaven; a religion could not but be welcome which, by 
giving the name of suffering obedience to the ruling spirit of the times, to moral impo- 
tence, to disgrace, to the submissive disposition which suffered without repining the 
being trampled under foot, stamped them with the marks of honor and of ‘the highest 
virtue. The radicalism of this youthful opposition to traditional notions is present asa 
repressed but unextirpated element in Hegel’s later, more conservative religious phi- 
losophy—an element which by a number of Hegel’s pupils (most radically by Bruno 
Bauer) has been again brought into independent prominence and farther developed. 
After a three years’ stay in Switzerland Hegel returned to Germany, and in January, 
1797, became tutor in a: private family in Frankfort-on-the-Maine. Here, as to some 
extent had already been the case in Berne, political studies occupied his leisure hours, 
in addition to his studies in theology, which were also not neglected. In the year 1798 
Hegel wrote a small work, which has never been printed, on the Internal Political Con- 
ditions of Wurtemberg (Ueber die neuesten inneren Verhiltnisse Wirtembergs, besonders 
iiber die Gebrechen der Magistratsverfassung), as supplementary to which another, on 
the Constitution of the German Empire, was written by him after Feb. 9, 1801, hence 
during his residence in Jena, whither he removed in January, 1801. The ideal of his 
youthful age had now (as he wrote to Schelling on the 2d of November, 1800) taken on 
the forms of reflection and been changed into a system ; Hegel had worked up the sub- 
jects of logic and metaphysics, and in part the philosophy ‘of nature also, in manuscript, 
intending to add a third part on ethics. It was at Jena, in 1801, that Hegel’s first work 
was published, on the Dijgference between Fichtes and Schellings Systems of Philosophy. 
The system of Fichte, says Hegel here, is subjective Idealism, while that of Schelling 
is subjective-objective, and hence absolute Idealism. The fundamental thought in 
Schelling’s system is that of the absolute identity of the subjective and the objective ; 
in his philosophy of nature and transcendental philosophy the Absolute is construed in 
the two necessary forms of its existence. Hegel confesses his adhesion to the stand- 
point of Schelling. After Hegel’s habilitation, for which he wrote the dissertation 
De Orbitis Planetarum, he worked together with Schelling for the propagation of the 
System of Identity, both in his position as an academical instructor and (1002-1803) as 
co-editor of the Critical Journal of Philosophy (mentioned above in the account of 
Schelling’s philosophy), to which he made the greater number of contributions. At 
the same time Hegel elaborated the third part of his system, the part relating to ethics, 
or the System of Morality (System der Stttlichieit), in manuscript, more immediately 
for use in his lectures ; this part was subsequently enlarged and became Ifegel’s Phi- 
losophy of Spirit. Gradually Hegel became more conscious of his divergence from 
Schelling, especially after the latter (in the summer of 1803) had left Jena and direct 
personal intercourse with him was no longer possible. He indicates sharply and inei- 
sively the details of his divergence in his ‘‘ Phenomenology of Spirit” (Phaenomenologie 
des Geistes), a comprehensive work, which was completed in the year 1806. Soon [1806] 
Hegel himself left Jena in consequence of the events of the war, giving up the extra- 
ordinary professorship to which he had been appointed in February, 1805, and editing 
fora time the Bamberger Zeitung, until in November, 1808, he was appointed to the 
Girectorship of the Acyidicngymnasium at Nuremberg. This post he retained till the 
year 1316. While at Nuremberg he wrote for gymnasial delivery his Philosophische 
Propacdeutik, and also the extensive work—in which Logic and Metaphysics, previously 
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distinguished by Hegel himself, were united—entitled, ‘‘ Science of Logic” ( Wissen- 
schaft der Logik, Nuremberg, 1812-16). In the autumn of 1816, after the recall of 
Fries from Heidelberg to Jena, Hegel became a professor at the former place. While 
here, he published a Judgment on the Transactions of the Wurtemberg Dict in the Years 
1815 and 1816 (a defence of the reforms sought by the government), in the Heidelberger 
Jahrbiicher, and the ‘‘ Encyclopedia of the Philosophical Sciences in Outline” (Hneyclo- 
padie der philosophischen Wissenschaften im Grundrisse, Heidelberg, 1817; 2d, greatly 
enlarged ed., 1827; 3d ed., 1830; reprinted, with additions from Hegel’s lectures, in 
the complete edition of Hegel’s Works, Berlin, 1840-45, and published again sepa- 
rately and without additions under the editorship of Rosenkranz, Berlin, 1845; also, 
with notes by Rosenkranz, Berlin, 1870). On the 22d of October, 1818, Hegel opened 
his lectures at Berlin; these lectures extended over all the parts of his philosophical 
system, and were most influential in leading to the foundation of his school. During 
the Berlin period Hegel published only his work on the philosophy of law (Grundlinien 
der Philosophie des Rechts, oder Naturrecht und Staatswissenschaft im Grundrisse, Berlin, 
1821), and wrote for the newly-founded literary organ of Hegelianism, the Jahrbiicher 
fiir wissenschaftiiche Kritik. Through the thank-worthy editorship of his pupils, the 
lectures on the Philosophy of History, Art, and Religion, as also those on the History 
of Philosophy, after being more or less revised, were published, after the death of 
Hegel by cholera on the 14th of November, 1831. 

The philosophy of Hegel is a critical transformation and development of Schel- 
ling’s System of Identity. . Hegel approves in the philosophy of Schelling this, that it 
concerns itself with a content, with true, absolute knowledge, and that for it the true 
is the concrete, the unity of the subjective and objective, in opposition to the Kantian 
doctrine of the incognoscibility of things-in-themselves, and to Fichte’s subjective ideal- 
ism. But Hegel finds in Schelling a twofold defect: (1) the principle of his system, 
the absolute identity of the subjective and the objective, is not proved as something 
necessary, but is only postulated (the absolute is as if ‘‘shot from a pistol”’); and (2) 
the advance from the principle of the system to particular propositions is not established 
as scientifically necessary, so that instead of an exhibition of the successive steps in the 
self-unfolding of the absolute we find merely an arbitrary and fantastic operating with 
the two conceptions of the ideal and the real (like a painter having only the two colors, 
red and green, to employ for animals and landscapes) ; it is important, adds Hegel, 
that the absolute be apprehended not simply as the substance underlying all that is 
individual, but also as the Subject which is self-positing and which restores itself, from 
the state of alterity (‘‘ otherness”) into which it falls, to renewed identity with itself. 
Hegel aims therefore, on his part, (1) to elevate consciousness to the stand-point of 
absolute knowledge, and (2) systematically to develop the entire contents of this knowl- 
edge by means of the dialectical method. The first is done in the Phenomenology of 
Spirit, and (more briefly, only the last stages of philosophical knowledge being consid- 
ered) in the /ntroduction to the Encyclopedia, and the second in the whole system of 
Logic, Philosophy of Nature, and Philosophy of Spirit. 

In the Phenomenology of Spirit Hegel sets forth the forms of development of human 
consciousness as it advances from the stage of direct, unreflecting, unquestioning cer- 
tainty, through the different forms of reflection and self-alienation, up to absolute 
cognition. In this phenomenological presentation of the subject Hegel interweayes 
with each other the histories of the formation of the individual and of the universal 
spirit, The principal stages are consciousness, self-consciousness, reason, ethical spirit, 
religion, absolute knowledge. The object of absolute knowledge is the movement of 
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spirit itself. Absolute, comprehending knowledge pre-sunposes the existence of all the 
earlier stages through which Spirit passesin the course of its development ; it is there- 
fore comprehended history; in it all earlier forms are preserved; ‘‘ from the chalice 
of this realm of spirits infinity pours foaming forth upon its view” (says Hegel at the 
end of the Phenomenology ia allusion to Schiller’s ‘* Z7’heosophy of Julius”). 

In the Introduction to the Encyclopedia Hegel establishes the stand-point of abso- 
lute knowledge by a‘critique of those attitudes of philosophical thought with reference 
to objectivity which have been exemplified in modern philosophy, in particular those of 
Dogmatism and Empiricism, of Criticism and of the theory of Immediate Knowledge. 
Absolute knowledge recognizes thought and being as identical, or (as Hegel expresses 
himself in the preface to his Philosophy of Right) the rational as real and the real as 
rational, 

The System of Philosophy is divided into three principal parts: Logic, which is the 
science of the Idea in and for itself; the philosophy of Nature, or the science of the 
Tdea in its state of self-alienation (alterity) ; and the philosophy of Spirit, or the science 

of, the Idea returning from this state into itself. The method is the dialectical, which 
considers the passing over of each conception into its opposite, and the reconciliation 
of the opposition, thus developed, in a higher unity. It involves the activity of the 
understanding, which mercly distinguishes differences, and of the negative or skeptical 
reason, which simply cancels these differences. 

Logic is the Science of the pure Idea, that is, of the Idea in the abstract element of 
thought; it is the science of God or the Logos, in so far as God is viewed simply as the 
Prius of nature and mind (as he is, so to speak, before creation). It falls into three 
parts: 1, the doctrine of being, or of immediate thought, the conception per se; 2, 
the doctrine of essence, or of thought as reflected and mediated, the independent 
being and the appearing of the conception ; and 3, the doctrine of the conception and 
the idea, or of thought returned into itself and present in developed form with itself, 
the conception i in and for itself.* In the larger work on Logic Hegel terms this latter 
part Subjective Logic, and the first two parts together Objective Logic. 

The point of departure for the dialectical development in the Logic (and hence in 
the whole philosophical system) of Hegel is pure Being, as the conception which is 
most abstract, absolutely devoid of content, and Ghorneoce: identical with Nothing. To 
Nothing, Being stands in the double relation of identity and difference, although the 
difference cannot be expressed or specified.| The ‘identity (in the midst of diversity) 
of Being and Nothing, gives rise to a new and higher conception, which is the higher 
unity of both, viz., the conception of Becoming. The species of Becoming are origi- 
natiou and decay; its result is determinate being [Duasein], being which is identical 


* Hegel incorrectly reckons this last dqctrine as the third part of his fundamental science or ** logic,” 
since it belongs rather, as its definition sufficiently shows, to the science of spirit; but some things which 
Hegel includes in logic would find their appropriate place in natural philosophy. The Hegelian development 
of this last part is everywhere obscured by its wavering between the character of a doctrine of forms, which 
pertain only to the thinking mind, as such, or to nature, as such, and that of a doctrine of forms belonging 
to all natural and spiritual reality. 

+ But in reality this difference can be specified as follows: the conception of being is obtained by 
abstracting all difference in the objects of true conceptions, and retaining only what is identical in 
them ; while in forming the conception of nothing, the former process is carried one step farther, and abstrac- 
tion is also made of the identical itself. In like manner all the following steps of the Hegelian dialectic may 
be refuted by sharp distinctions, firmly held fast, and the immanent onward motion or development of pure 
thought may be shown to be illusory ; but it may suffice to refer on this point to Trendelenburg and others, 
Cf, also my Syst, af Logic, §§ 31, 76-80, 83, [Transl Lond., 1871.] 
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— . with negation, or being with a determination which is immediate or which 7s, or, in still 
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other words, being with a quality. Determinate being, as in this its determination 
reflected into itself, is a something Determinate or simply Something. The basis of 
all determination is negation (and Hegel cites with approval Spinoza’s principle : omnis 
negatio est determinatio). Quality, in its character as being determination—determina- 
t.on which 7s, in distinction from the negation contained in, but distinguished from it 
—is Reality ; but the negation is no longer the abstract nothing, but alterity, the being 
other. The being of quality, as such, in opposition to its relation to some Other, is its 
being per se. [Ansichsein]. Something becomes Other-thing, because otherness is a 
moment in Something, and this other which it becomes, as a new something becomes 
in tum still other; but this progress in infinitum is arrested by the contradiction that 
the finite is at once something, and the other corresponding to this something; and the 
contradiction is removed by the consideration, that the something in passing over into 
its other only comes together with itself, or becomes the other of that other; this rela- 
tion of something to itself in passing over into its other and in its other is the true 
infinitude, the restoration of being as negation of negation, or being-for-self [independ- 
ent being]. With being-for-self the qualification of ideality is introduced. The truth 
of the finite is its ideality. This ideality of the finite is the fundamental principle of 
philosophy, and every true philosophy is therefore Idealism. Ideality, as the true 
infinitude, is the solution of the logical antagonism between the finite and the infinite 
(of the understanding), which, placed beside the finite, is itself only one of two finites. 
The momenta of being-for-self are the one, the many, and relation (in the form of 
attraction and repulsion). Quality, owing to the lack of difference between the many 
ones, passes over into its opposite, Quantity. In the category of quantity the rela- 
tion of being, determinate being. and being-for-self, is repeated as pure quantity, quan- 
tum, and intensive magnitude, or degree. The externality of quantum to itself in its 
determinate, independent being constitutes its quality. Quantum thus posited as a 
function of itself is quantitative relation. The quantitative itself in its externality is 
relation-to-self, or, being-for-self is here united with indifference as to all determina- 
tions, and in this sense the quantitative is Measure. Measure is qualitative quantum, 
the unity of quality and quantity. In this unity Being in its immediate (unmediated) 
form is sublated, and thereby Essence is posited. 

Essence is sublated being, or being mediated with itself, reflected into itself by 
negation. To essence belong the qualifications of pure reflection, especially identity, 
difference, and ground (or reason). The logical principles of identity and difference, as 
one-sided abstractions, through which an independent character is given to mere momenta 
of truth, are tainted with untruth ; the speculative truth is the identity of identity and 
difference, as involved in the conception of ground or reason. Essence is the ground of 
existence ; in existence the form of directness or immediacy [non-mediation] is restored, 
or existence is the restoration of being, in so far as it results from the ‘‘ sublation” of 
that by which being was previously [in the logico-dialectical development] mediated. 
Totality, or the development of the qualifications of ground and existence in one sub- 
ject, constitutes the Thing. A ‘‘thing-in-itself,” according to Hegel, is an abstraction ; 
it is the mere reflection of the thing into itself—in distinction from its reflection into 
Other, by virtue of which it has attributes—and conceived as the unqualified basis of 
theso attributes.* The existence of things involves the contradiction between subsist- 

* Hegel here gives to this Kantian expression an altered signification, althongh claiming to report the 


Kantian signification. Kant did not understand by the ‘¢thing-in-itself ” the thing withont its attributes and 
* apart from ail relations whatever, but only the thing as it is apart from a specified relation, namely, apart 
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ence in self and reflection into other, or between matter and form; in this contradic- 
tion existence is Manifestation or Phenomenon. Essence must manifest itself. Im- 
mediate being, as distinguished from essence, is appearance; developed appearing is 
manifestation, or the phenomenon. The essence is therefore not behind or transcen- 
dent to the phenomenon, but, on the contrary, because it is the essence which exists, 
existence is phenomenal. The phenomenon is the truth of being, and is a determina- 
tion of richer content than being, in so far as it contains united in itself the momenta 
of zeflection into self and into other, whereas being or immediacy is the unrelated and 
defective. But the deficiency of the phenomenal is that it is so broken in itself, having 
its support not in itself, which deficiency is remedied in the next higher category, that 
of Reality. It was Kant’s merit, says Hegel, that he apprehended that to which the 
common consciousness ascribes being and independence as purely phenomenal; but he 
incorrectly conceived the phenomenal in the purely subjective sense, and distinguished 
from it ‘‘ the abstract essence,”* under the name of the thing-in-itself; Fichte, in his. 
subjective idealism, erroneously confined men within an impenetrable circle of purely 
subjective representations ; it is, rather, the proper nature of the immediately objective 
world to be only phenomenal and not fixedly and independently existing. The unity 
of essence and existence, or of inner and outer, when it has become immediate, is 
reality ; to it belong the relations of substantiality, causality, and reciprocity. Reci- 
procity is infinite negative relation to self. But this reciprocal motion, which remains 
thus with itself, or essence which has returned to being, the latter considered in the 
sense of simple immediacy, is the Conception. 

The Conception is the unity of being and essence, rie truth of substance, the Free, 
as independent [fiirsichsciende], substantial power. The subjective conception develops 
itself (1) as the conception as such, which includes in itself the momenta of universality, 
particularity, and singularity ; (2) as the judgment in which (@) the conception is posited 
as particular, and (0) is separated into its momenta, and (c) the singular is exhibited as 
related to the universal; and, finally, (8) as the syllogism, which is the unity of con- 
ception and judgment, being conception as the simple identity into which the formal 
differences of the judgment have returned, and judgment, in so far as it is also posited 
in reality, 7. ¢., in the difference of its determinations [the Terms of the Syllogism]. 
The syllogisia is the rational and all that is rational is syllogistic ; it is the orbit in which 
the dialectical development of the ideal momenta of the Real revolves. The realization 
of the conception in the syllogism as totality re-entered into itself, isthe Objective. The 
objective conception passes through the momenta: Mechanism, Chemism, and Teleology 
(which must each be here understood not in the special sense peculiar to their use in 
natural science, but in the general metaphysical sense). In the realization of the End 
or Aim, the conception declares itself as the intrinsic [an sich sciende| essence of the 
Objective. The unity of the conception and of its reality, the intrinsic unity of the 
subjective and objective, posited as independent (as being for self), is the Idea. The 
momenta of the Idea are life, cognition, and the absolute Idea; the absolute Idea is 
the pure form of the conception, perceiving its content as itself, the self-knowing truth, 
the absolute and all truth, the self-thinking Idea as thinking or logical Idea, The 
absolute freedom of the Idea is that it not merely passes over into life, and not merely, 


from its reflection in our consciousness (more particularly, apart from the immediate, ante-critical conscious- 
ness, as determined or guided by sense-perception and dogmatic thought). Cf. in my System of Logic, § 40, 
the observations on the difference between the antitheses; Thing-in-itself and Appearance (phenomenon), 
and Essence and the Manifestation of Essence, 

* But this, as above shown, was not Kant’s meaning, 
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- in the form of finite knowledge, makes life to wppear in itself, but that in the absolute 


truth of itself it determines freely to emit from itself the moment of its particularity 
or of its first determination and self-externalization [otherness, Anderssein], or the im- 


- mediate [non-mediated] Idea, in the form of Nature, which is the reflection of the 
_ Idea, The Idea as Being, or the Idea being [die seiende Idee], is Nature. 


Nature is the Idea in the form of otherness, or of self-alienation. It is the reflex 
of spirit, the ‘absolute in its immediate definite-being [Dasein]. The Idea runs through 
a series of stages, from its abstract being-out-of-self in space and time to the being-in- 


_ self of individuality in the animal organism, their succession depending on the progres- 


sive realization of the tendency to being-for-self, or to subjectivity. Its leading momenta 
are the mechanical, physical, and organic processes. In gravity the Idea is discharged 
into a body, the members of which are the free celestial bodies; then externality is 
developed inwards into attributes and qualities, which, belonging to an individual 


unity, have in the Chemical Process an immanent and physical motion; in vitality, 
finally, gravity is discharged into members, in which subjective unity remains. This 


succession is not conceived by Hegel as a temporal one, for only spirit, he says, has 
history, while in nature all forms are contempcraneous; the higher, which in the dia- 
lectical development is the later, but which is the ideal préus of the lower, is only in 
spiritual life chronologically later. 

The death of mere immediate, particular life is the birth of Spirit. Spirit is the 
being-with-self [Beisichsein] of the Idea, or the Idea returning from its self-alienation 
to self. Its development is the gradual advance from natural determinateness to free- 
dom. Its momenta are subjective, objective, and absolute, spirit. 

Subjective spirit, in its immediate blending with natural determinateness, or the soul 
in its relation to the body, is the subject of Anthropology. Phenomenology, as the 


second part of the doctrine of Subjective Spirit, considers the manifestations of spirit at 


the stage of reflection, in sensuour consciousness, perception, understanding, self-con- 


sciousness, and reason. Psychology considers spirit as intelligence (theoretical), will 


(practical), and ethicality (free). Intelligence finds itself determined, but posits that 
which it finds as its own, when it comprehends that the universe is the self-realizing end 
of reason. ‘To this comprehension it arrives by the way of praxis, in which character 
is determined by will. The unity of willing and thinking is the energy of self-determin- 
ing freedom. The essence of ethicality [social morality, Sittlichkett] is, that the will 
follow only ends of universal, rational scope. 

The doctrine of Objective Spirit relates to the forms in which free will is objectified. 
The product of free will, as an objective actuality, is legal Right. Right is an actualiza- 
tion of freedom, and is opposed only to the arbitrary. Right as such, or formal and 
abstract right, in which free will is immediate, includes the right of property, treaty 
right, and penal right. Property is the definite-being [Dasein] which the person gives 
to his freedom ; the treaty is the confluence of two wills in a common will; penal right 
is right against injustice (un-right); and punishment is the restoration of right as nega- 
tion of its negation. After formal right comes, as the second stage, morality, or the 
will reflected into itself, the will in its self-determination as conscience; while the 
third stage is the ethical stage, in which the individual recognizes himself as one with 
the ethical substance, viz.: with the family, the civil society, and the State. The 
State is the actuality of the ethical idea; the self-conscious ethical substance, or 
ethical spirit developed into organized actuality; spirit, which is present in the 
world; the divine will, as present spirit, unfolding itself into the actual shape and 
organization of a world. In the constitutional monarchy, the political form of the 
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modern world, the forms which in the ancient world belonged to various wholes, Viz. : 
autocracy, aristocracy, democracy, are degraded to momeita - the monarch is One; in 
his person the personality of the State is actual; he is the chief in all cases of formal 
decision. In the administration of his government Some, and in legislation, as far as 
the different classes participate in it, the Many are joined with him. The institution 
of classes is necessary, in order that the moment of formal freedom may obtain its 
right; and the jury is necessary, in order that the right of subjective self-consciousness 
may be satisfied. The principal weight, however, is laid by Hegel, not on the subjec- 
tive self-determination of the individual, but on the reasoned structure of the State, on 
the architectonic of its rationality. His political philosophy seeks to demonstrate the 
rationality of the actual State, and is accompanied with a sharp criticism of those who, 
relying on a reflection and a sentiment founded on a subjective conviction of superior 
knowledge, take pleasure in proposing empty ideals. The history of the world, which 
Hegel conceives substantially as identical with political history, is viewed by him as the 
history of the development of the consciousness of freedom. It is the discipline which 
overcomes the untractableness of the natural will, and leads through substantial free- | 
dom to subjective freedom. The Orient knew and knows only that One is free, the Greek 
and Roman world that Some are free, the German world that All are free. The history 
of the world begins in the East, but it is in the West that the light of self-consciousness 
rises. In the substantial shapes assumed by the Oriental empires all rational qualifica- 
tions are present, but so that the subjects remain only accidents. Oriental history 
represents the childhood of humanity. The Grecian mind corresponds to the period 
of youth. Here is first developed the empire of subjective freedom, but only under the 
cover of substantial freedom. This union of social morality and subjective will is the 
empire of freedom under the form of beauty, for here the Idea is united with a plastic 
shape, just as in a work of fine art the sensuous bears the impress and is the expression 
of the spiritual. This is the time of the most beautiful, but quickly passing bloom. 
In the natural unity of the individual with the universal end lies the natural, substan- 
tial ethicality, to which Socrates opposed morality, which latter depends on the reflec- 
tive self-determination of the Subject; it was necessary that substantial ethicality 
should become involved in a struggle with subjective freedom, in order that it might 
form itself into free ethicality. The Roman Empire represents the age of manhood in 
history. It is the empire of abstract universality. Individuals are sacrificed to the 
universal end of the State; but they receive as a compensation the universality of 
themselves, 7. ¢., personality, by the development of private right. The like fate falls 
upon the nations. The puin of the loss of national independence drives the spirit back 
into its innermost depths ; it forsakes the world from which its gods have been banished, 
and begins the life of interiority. The absolute will and the will of the individual 
become one. In the German world prevails the consciousness of reconciliation, At 
first the spirit is still satisfied in its interiority, and the secular is left to be cared for by 
those who are barbarous and arbitrary; but at last the Principle itself shapes itself to, 
concrete reality, in which the Subject is united with the substance of the spirit. The 
realization of the conception of freedom is the goal of the world’s history. Its develop- 
ment is the true theodicy. 

Absolute Spirit, or religion in its more comprehensive sense, as the unity of subjec- 
tive and objective spirit, is realized in the objective form of intuition or of immediate 
sensuous knowledge, as art, in the subjective form of feeling and imagination, as reli- 
gion in the narrower sense, and, finally, in the subjective-objective form of pure thought, 
as philosophy, The beautiful is the absolute in sensuous existence, the actuality of 
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the Idea in the form of limited manifestation. Symbolic, classical, and romantic art 
are distinguished by the varying relation in whick they present idea and material. In 
symbolic art, above which, notably, the Orientals could not rise, the form is unable 
fully to penetrate and permeate the material. In classical beauty, and pre-eminently 
in Grecian art, the ideal content is completely discharged into sensuous existence. 
Classical art dissolves itself negatively in the satire, the artistic product of the Roman 
world, internally rent and decaying, and positively in the romantic art of the Christian 
period. Romantic art is founded on the predominance of the spiritual element, on 
depth of feeling and spirit, on the infinitude of subjectivity. It is art going out of and 
rising above itself, yet retaining the form of art. The system of the arts (architecture; 
sculpture; music, painting, and poetry) is analogous to that of the forms of art. Poe- 
try, as the highest of the arts, takes the totality of all forms up into itself. Religion 
is the form which absolute truth assumes for the representative consciousness, or for 
feeling, representation, and the reflecting understanding, and hence for all men. The 
stadia of religion in its historical development are: 1. The natural religions of the 
Orient, in which God is conceived as a natural substance; 2. The religions in which 
God is viewed as Subject, in particular, the Jewish religion, or the religion of sublim- 
ity; the Greek, or the religion of beauty; and the Roman, or the religion of utility 
or adaptation; 38. The absolute religion, which recognizes God at once in his self- 
alienation in finitude and in his unity with the finite or his life in the reconciled com- 
munity or church. The divine Idea unfolds itself in three forms: These are (1) Being 
eternally in and with itself, the form of universality, God in his eternal idea in and for 
himself, the kingdom of the Father; (2) the form of manifestation, of particularization, 
Being-for-Other in physical nature and in the finite spirit, the eternal idea of God in 
the element of consciousness and mental representation, the moment of difference, the 
kingdom of the Son ; and (3) the form of return out of manifestation into self, the pro- 
cess of reconciliation, the Idea in the sphere of the religious community or the king- 
dom of the Spirit. The true sense of the proofs of God’s existence is that in them the 
human spirit rises to God, and that they are intended to express this movement for 
thought. The cosmological and teleological proofs proceed from the being to the con- 
ception of God, the ontological, conversely, from conception to being. Philosophy is 
the thinking of absolute truth, the self-thinking Idea, self-knowing truth, self-compre- 
hending reason. Philosophical knowledge is the conception of art and religion known 
and comprehended in thought. The true systematic development of philosophy and 


' its historical development take place in essentially the same manner, namely, by a pro- 


gress from the most abstract to ever richer and more concrete cognitions of truth. 
The philosophies of the Eleatics, of Heraclitus, and of the Atomists correspond with 
pure being, becoming, and being-for-self or independent being ; the philosophy of Plato 
corresponds with the categories of essence, Aristotle’s with the conception, the philosophy 
of the Neo-Platonists with thought as totality or the concrete Idea, and the philosophy 
of modern times with the Idea as spirit or the self-knowing Idea. The Cartesian philo- 
sophy occupies the stand-point of consciousness, the Kantian and Tichtean philosophies 
occupy that of self-consciousness, and the newest philosophy (Schelling’s and Hegel’s) 
occupies the stand-point of reason, or of subjectivity as identical with substance in the 
form of intellectual intuition with Schelling, and in that of pure thought or absolute 
knowledge with Hegel. The principles of all previous systems are contained as sub- 
lated momenta in the absolute philosophy.* 


* What was said in Vol. I., § 4, of the truth in fundamental conception and the grandness in its detailed 
elaboration—notwithstanding much that is exaggerated, arbitrary, and distorted—of Hegel’s view of the his- 
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8 130. Friedrich Ernst Daniel Schleiermacher (1768-1834), a con- 
temporary of Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel, the first and last of whom 
he survived, and incited especially by thé study of Kant, Spinoza, and — 
Plato, modified the Kantian philosophy, attempting to do equal justice. 
to the realistic and the idealistic elements contained in it. Space and 
time are viewed by Schleiermacher as forms of the existence of things 
themselves and not merely of our apprehension of things. In like 
manner Schleiermacher concedes to the Categories validity for things 
themselves. The act of apprehension, he teaches, depends on the ac- 
tion of the senses, through which the being of things is taken up into 
our consciousness. The doctrine that the affection of the senses is a 
condition of knowledge, which doctrine Kant: had inconsequently as-— 
sumed, and Fichte, for the sake of logical consistency, had in vain 
sought to disprove, is in logical agreement with the whole of Schleier- 
macher’s doctrine, since with him space, time, and causality are nat 
merely forms of a phenomenal world existing solely in the conscious- 
ness of the percipient Subject, but are also forms of the objective, 
real world which confronts him and conditions his knowledge. In 
thought, which elaborates the content of external and internal expe- 
rience, or in the “intellectual function” which supplements the “ or- 
ganic function,” Schleiermacher detects, with Kant, the element of 
spontaneity, which is combined in man with receptivity, or the @ priort 
element of knowledge which co-operates with the empirical factor. 
‘Through this theory of cognition Schleiermacher avoids the @ priori 
narrowness of the Hegelian dialectic. The plurality of co-existing ob- 
jects and of successive processes in nature and mind constitute a unity 
which is not invented by the mind, but has true reality, and includes 
object and subject. As being a real unity, the world of manifold ex- 
istence constitutes an articulate whole. The totality of all existing 
things is the world ; the unity of the universe is the Deity. Whatever 
affirmations are made with reference to the Deity must be either nega- 
tive or figurative and anthropomorphitic. A reciprocity of influences 
exerted and received unites all the parts of the universe. Every part, 
therefore, is both active and passive. With human activity is con- 


tory of philosophy, can be extended in essentially the same sense to. his whole system. Decidedly as Hegel 
rejects in principle every form of dualism, yet, in the method of his system which elevates dialectical con- 
struction in opposition to empiricism to an independent power and separates ‘‘ pure thought” from its empiri- 
cal basis, he really sets up a dualism, which is not removed by the supplementary reference made to expe- 
rience, The same justice has not been done-by Hegel to the realistic side of the Kantian philosophy as to 
the idealistic side. Hence the greater prominence, and, in many cases, the one-sided exaggeration. given to 
the former side in post-Hegelian philosophy. : 
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nected the feeling of freedom, and with passibility that of dependence. 
With reference to the Infinite, as the unity of the universe, man has a 
feeling of absolute dependence. In this feeling religion has its root. 
Religious ideas and dogmas are forms of the manifestation of the reli- 
gious feeling, and as such are specifically distinguished from scientific 
speculation, which strives to reproduce in subjective consciousness the 
world of objective reality. He who seeks to transform dogmas into 
philosophemes, or to philosophize in theology, mistakes the limits both 
of philosophy and theology; only a formal use can be made of phi- 
losophy in theology. Philosophy should not be made the servant of 
theology, nor theology of philosophy ; each is free within its own limits. 
Schleiermacher’s attention was directed not only to dialectic—which 
includes with him speculative theology—and philosophical ethics, but 
also to Christian dogmatics and Christian ethics. In the place of Kant’s 
too narrow conception of duty, by which the specific and variable is 
sacrificed to the universal, Schleiermacher substituted the doctrine that 
each one’s duty varies according to his individuality. Schleiermacher’s 
ethics includes the doctrines of goods, of virtue, and of duties. In the 
highest good, which he defines as the supreme unity of the real and 
the ideal, Schleiermacher finds the ethical end of man, in duty the law 
of advancement towards this end, and in virtue the moving force. 
Schleiermacher’s ethics is predominantly doctrine of goods. ‘he man- 
ner in which Schleiermacher more expressly defines and formulates, 
on the one hand the opposition, and on the other, the union of the real 
aud the ideal, most resembles Schelling’s manner, in his philosophy of 
identity. In point of ideal content, systematic division, and terminolo- 
gy, Schleiermacher’s system was not developed by him into a thorough- 
ly finished and all-including whole, and is, therefore, far inferior in 
formal perfection to Hegel’s, and also to Herbart’s system; but it is 
free from many defects of narrowness which are inseparably involved 
in these systems, and in its still largely unfinished form is more 
capable than any other post-Kantian philosophy of a pure develop- 
ment, by which the various defects of other systems may be remedied. 


Schlciermacher’s Works have been published in three Series: 1. Works on Theology; 2. Sermons; 3. 


Philosophical and Miscellaneous Writings, Berlin, 1835-64. The third series contains the following volumes: 
I. Grundlinien einer Kritik der bisherigen Sittenlehre ; Monologe; vertraute Briefe iiber I’. Schlegel’s 
Lucinde ; Gedanken itber Universitdten im deutschen Sinne, etc. II. Philos. u. verm. Schriften. III. 
Reden und Abh., der kX. Academie der Wiss. vorgetragen, aus Sehls handschyr. Nacht. hivsg. von L, Jonas, 
IV. 2. Dialetik, hrsg. von L. Jonas. V. Lntiwurf eines 


IV. 1. Gesch. acer Philos., hrsg. von H. Ritter. 
VI. Psychologie, hrsg. von George. VII. Aesthetik, krsg. 


Systems der Sittentelire, hisg.von A, Schweizer. 
von OC. Lommatzsch, VIII. Die Lehre vom Staat, hrsq. von Chr. A, Brandis. IX. Erviehungsiehre, 
hrsg. von C. Platz, A brief compilation of pithy extracts from Schleiermacher’s works, well adapted for an 
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introduction to the latter, are the Ideen, Reflexionen und Betrachtungen aus Schlei.'s Werken, ed. by L. 
y. Lancizolle, Berlin, 1854. Of Schleiermacher’s life and personal relations his copious correspondence fur- 
nishes the most trustworthy information. The letters which passed between himand J. Chr. Gass have been 
published by the latter’s son, W. Gass, with a biographical preface, Berl., 1852. All of Schleiermacher’s cor- 
respondence, which has been preserved and is of general interest, has been edited and published by Ludwig 
Jonas, and, after his death, by Wilh. Dilthey, under the title: Aws Schleiermacher’s Leben, in Briefen. Vol. 
L.: From Schl.’s childhood till his appointment at Halle, in October, 1804, Berlin, 1858, 2d ed., 1860; Vol. IL.: 
Till his death, which occurred Feb. 12, 1834, Berlin, 1858, 2d ed., 1860 ; Vol. III. : Schl.’s correspondence 
with friends till his removal to Halle, chiefly with Friedr. and Aug. Wilh. Schlegel, Berlin, 1861; Vol. IV. : 
Schl.’s letters to Brinckmann, correspondence with his friends from 1804 to 1834, Memoirs, “‘ Dialog tiber das 
Anstindige,” Reviews, Berlin, 1863. A short autobiography of Schl., extending to April, 1794, is given in Vol. 
i., pp. 8-16. A comprehensive biographical work on Schl. (by Wilh. Dilthey) has followed. Of those who 

_ have treated of Schl.’s philosophical and theological doctrines, we may mention in particular: Chr. Jul. 
Braniss, Ueber Schil.’s Glaubenslehie, Berlin, 1824; C. Rosenkranz, Avritik der Schleiermacher’schen Glau- 
bensleli'e, Konigsberg, 1836; Hartenstein, De ethices a Schl. proposite fundamento, Leips., 1837; cf. also 
occasional passages in H.. s Ethik; Day. Friedr. Strauss, Schleierm. und Daub in ihrer Bedeutung fiir die 
Theologie unserer Zeit, in the Hallische Jahrb. Sir deutsche Wiss, u. Kunst, 1839, repr. in Charakteristiken 
und Kritixen, Leips., 1839; Schaller, Vorl. tiber Schl., Halle, 1844; Weissenborn, Vorlesungen iiber Schi.’s 
Dialektik und Dogmatik, Leips., 1847-49 ; F. Vorlinder, S-rleiermacher"s Sittenlehre, Marburg, 1851 ; Sigwart, 
Ueber die Bedeutung der ‘Erkenntissiehre una der psychologixschen Voraussetzungen Schleiermacher’s fiir 
die Grundbegriffe seiner Sg €, in the Jahrb. fiir deutsche Theologie, ed. by Liebner, Dorner, Ehren- 
feuchter, Landerer, Palmer, and Weizsicker, Vol. II., 1857, pp. 267-827 and 829-864 (with which cf. Dorner’s 
rejoinder, ébid., p. 499); C. A. Auberlen, Schidiermacher: ein Charakterbild. Basel, 1859; BE. Zeller, Zwm 12. 
Februar, in the Preuss, Jahrb., II1., 1859, pp. 176-194, reprinted in Zeller's Vert’. u. Abh., pp. 178-201; Karl 
Schwarz, Schleiermacher, seine Persinlichkeit und seine Theoloyie, Gotha, 1861; Bobertag, Schl. als Philo- 
soph, in the Prot. Hirehenz., 1861, No. 47; Sigwart, Schl. in seinen Bezichungen zu dem Athenceum der 
beiden Schlegel (Progr. of the Sem. at Blaubeuren), Tubingen, 1861: Schlottmann, Drei Gegner (Schenkel, 
Stahl, and Philippi) des Schleiermacherschen Teligionsbegriffs, in the Deutsche Zeitschr. fitr christl. Wiss, 
u, christl. Leben, N. 8S. IV., 1861, Ott. : Wilh. Dilthey. Schl.’s politische Gesinnung und Wirksamkeit, in the 
Preuss. Jahrb., X., 1862; Guil. Dilthey, De principiis ethices Scheiermachert (Diss. inaug.), Berl., 1864; 
Rud. Baxmann, Schils Anfdnge im Schriftstellern, Bonn, 1864; the same, Schleiermacher, sein Leben und 
Wirken, Elberfeld, 1868; W. Beyschlag, Schl. als politischer Charakter, Berlin, 1866; Rich. vy. Kittlitz, 
Schleiermachers Dildungsgang, ein biographischer Versuch, Leipsic, 1867; Wilh. Dilthey, Leben Schleier- 
macher’s, Vol. I., 1867-70; Daniel Schenkel, /riedr. Schleiermacher, ein Lebens- und Charakterbila, zur 
Erinnerung an den 21. Nov., 1768, Elberfeld, 1868; A. Baur, Schleiermachers chrisiliche Lebensanschauun- 
gen, Leips., 1868; Franz Hirsch, Schl. in Ostpreussen, in the Alipreuss. Monaisschr., IV., No. 8, 1867; 
Emil Schiirer, Schl.’s Religionsbegriff wnd adie philos. Voraussetzungen desselben (Inaug. Dissert.), Leipsic, 
1868; P. Schmidt, Spinoza und Schleiermacher, die Geschichte ihrer Systeme und ihr gegenseitiges Ver- 
héltniss, Berlin, 1868. On the occasion of the centennial celebration on the 21st of November, 1868, ad- 
dresses and works on Schleiermacher were published by M. Baumgarten, R. Benfey, Biedermann, G. Drey- 
dorff, L. Duncker, Frickey, L. George, Hagenbach, Henke, Kahnis, Lipsius (in Hilgenfeld’s Zetéschr. fiir 
wiss. Theologie), F. Nitzsch, A. Petersen, Herm. Reuter, A. Ruge, H. G. Sack, E. O. Schellenberg, D. Schen- 
kel, L. Schultze, Sigwart (in the Jahrb. fiir deutsche Theologie), H. Spirri, Thomas, Thomsen, Treblin, Th. 
Woltersdorf, and others. Of. also works and opuscules by Carl Beck (Reutlingen, 1869), F. Zachler (Breslau, 
1869), Th. Eisenlohr (Die Idee der Volksschule nach Schieierm., Stuttgard, 1852, 1869), Wilh. Bender (Sehl.°s 
philos. Gotteslehre, Dissert., Worms, 1868), Ernst Bratuschek and T. Hulsmann (in the Philos, Monatschrift, 
II., 1 and 2), Karl Steffensen (Die wissensch, Bedeutung Schieiermacher’s, in Gelzer’s Monaisblati fiir innere 
Zeitgesch., Vol. 32, Nov., 1868), P. Leo (Schl.’s philos Grundanschauung nach dem metaphys. Theil seiner 
“ Dialektik,” Dissert., Jena, 1868), Th. Hossbach (Schl., sein Leben und Wirken, Berlin, 1868), A. Twesten 
(Zur Erinnerung an Schi. [akad. Vortrag], Berlin, 1869), C. Michelet (Der Standpunkt Schi.’s, in the 
Gedanke, VIIL., 2, 1869). [Arts. on S. in Christ. Exam. vol. 53, and Westm. Rev. vol. 86.—T7.] 


Friedrich Ernst Daniel Schleiermacher, son of a Reformed clergyman, was born at 
Breslau, Nov. 21,1768. He was brought up as a member of the community of Moravian 
brethren, and their form of faith acquired the most profound influence over his spiritual 
tendencies ; an influence which continued indestructibly to assert its power, even when 
(from his nineteenth year), impelled by the need of independent examination, he 
had renounced his outward connection with the Morayians, and was no longer able to 
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approve the definite substance of their faith. From the spring of 1783 until autumn 
in 1785 he was educated in’the Paedagogium at Niesky; thence he was received into 
the Seminary of the United Brethren at Barby, which he quitted in May, 1787. After 
completing the theological course at Halle, he occupied (Oct., 1790, to May, 1793) a po- 
sition as teacher in the family of Count Dohna-Schlobitten. Soon afterwards he en- 
tered the ‘‘ Seminar fiir gelehrte Schulen” at Berlin, which was under Gedike’s direc- 
tion. From 1794 to 1796 he was assistant preacher at Landsberg on the Warthe, 1796- 
1802 chaplain at the Charité-Ilvus at Berlin, 1802-1804 court-chaplain at Stolpe, and 
1804-1806 Professor Hvtraordinarius of Theology and Philosophy at Halle on the 
Saale. Being compelled, in consequence of the events of the war, to give up this last 
position, he occupied himseif with literary labors, and co-operated in his measure with 
Fichte and other patriotic men in bracing the public mind for the work of a future 
emancipation of the Fatherland from foreign domination. From 1809 he preached 
at the Church of the Trinity in Berlin. On the founding of the Berlin University he 
received in it an appointment as Professor Ordinarius of Theology, which position he 
retained till his death on the 12th of February, 1834. In addition to his courses of 
theological lectures he delivered philosophical lectures on various branches of philoso- 
phy. He became early familiar with the Kantian philosophy, being especially occupied 
in studying and criticising it in the decennium 1786-1796. Subsequently he directed 
a critical attention to the speculations of Fichte and Schelling. He first became ac- 
quainted with Spinoza’s doctrine (probably in the year 1794) through Jacobi’s exposi- 
tion of it (1785). Afterwards he interested himself in the systems of Plato and 
of earlier philosophers. His attention had previously, but with far less interest, been 
directed to Aristotle. Schleiermacher developed his own ideas at first chiefly in the 
criticism of other systems, but afterwards proceeded more and more independently and 
constructively. In 1817he was made amember of the Academy of Sciences, for which he 
wrote a series of opuscules relating mostly to Greek philosophy. In the year 1817 he was 
President of the Synod assembled at. Berlin to deliberate on the union of the Lutheran 
and Reformed Churches. But the kind of union for which Schleiermacher labored, 
namely, the free union of the two Churches in such a manner as to leave all forms of 
doctrine and cultus, provided they were conformed to the spirit of Protestantism, to 
be determined according to the conscience of the individual preachers and churches, 
was radically different from the more rigidly legal and doctrinal union which was in 
the end effected. Schleiermacher’s warning, addressed to Minister Von Altenstein, not 
to permit his name to be associated in history with the corruption of the true idea of 
union, was not effectual in turning him from the course finally chosen by him, but was - 
only received as a personal insult. In consequence of this conflict, and owing also to 
his liberal political activity, previously as well as subsequently to this period, Schleier- 
macher experienced as constantly the disfavor of the government as Hegel enjoyed its 
favor and active support. It was not till in his last years that, through the mutual 
advances of both parties, friendly relations were in a measure restored. As preacher, 
University Professor, and author, Schleiermacher’s activity was extremely varied and 
salutary. In the fields of theology, philosophy, and ancient learning, his labors were 
broadly stimulating, intellectually awakening, and indicating new paths. ‘“‘ Schleier- 
macher” (says Zeller in his Vortr. u. Abh., Leipsic, 1865, pp. 179 and 200) “ was not 
only the greatest theologian that the Protestant Church has had since the period of the 
Reformation ; not only a churchman, whose grand ideas of the union of the Protestant 
confessions, of a more liberal constitution of the Church, of the rights of science and 
of individuality in religion, will force their way in spite of all resistance, and have even 
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now begun to come forth again from the deep eclipse which they have suffered ; not 
only a gifted preacher, a highly-endowed and deep-working religious teacher, forming 
the heart by the understanding and the understanding by the heart : but Schleiermacher 
was also a philosopher, who, without having any finished formal system, yet scattered 
the most fruitful seeds; an investigator of antiquity, whose works introduced a new era 
in the knowledge of Greek philosophy ; a man, finally, who co-operated honestly in the 
work of Prussia’s and Germany’s political regeneration; who, in personal intercourse, 
exerted a stimulating, educating, and instructing influence on countless minds, and 
who awakened in many an altogether new intellectual life. Schleiermacher was the 
first one to investigate with comparative thoroughness the peculiar nature of religion, 
and thereby to do an incalculable service also in the way of practically determining its 
relations to other fields of thought; he is one of the most distinguished among the 
men who for more than a century have been laboring to sift what is of universal human 
import from the mass of positive tradition, to transform what the past has given us, in 
accordance with the spirit of our times, one of the foremost among the protagonists of 
modern Humanism.” ; 

Among Schleiérmacher’s writings the following deserve especial mention: Ueber 
dié Religion, Reden an die Gebildeten unier ihren Verdchtern, Berlin, 1799; 2d ed., 
1806; 38d ed., 1821; frequently reprinted since Schl.’s death. Monologen, eine 
Neujahrsgabe, 1800, ete. Vertrqute Briefe tiber F. Schlegel’s Lucinde (publ. anony- 
mously), 1800. Predigten, 1st Collection, 1801; 2d Coll., 1808; 8d Coll, 1814; 
4th Coll., 1820; Mestpredigten, 1826 and °383; Zur Denkfeier der Augsb. Con- 
Session, 1831; further collections of sermons appeared, after Schleiermacher’s : 
death, in his Complete Works. Grundlinien einer Aritik der bisherigen Sittenlehre, - 
Berlin, 1803. Platon’s Werke, tbersetat und mit Hinleitungen und Anmerkungen ~ 
versehen, I., 1 and 2; II., 1-3;-IIL., 1, Berlin, 1804-28, ete. Die Weihnachtsfeier, 
1806, ete. Der christliche Glaube nach den Grundsitzen der evangelischen Kirche, Ber- 
lin, 1821-22; 2d revised edition, 1830-31; frequently reprinted since Schl.’s death. 
Of his posthumous works the following (in addition to the Gesch. dcr Philos. cited - 
above, Vol. I., p. 10) are those of most philosophical importance: Hntwurf eines 
Systems der Stttentehre, hrsg. von Schweizer, 1835, and Grundriss der philos. Lthik mit 
einieitender Vorrede hrsg. von A, Twesten, 1841 (with which ef. Die christliche Sitte, 
nach den Grundsitzen der evangelischen Kirche tm Zusammenhang dargestellt, lrsg. von 
Jonas, 1843). Dialektik hrsg. von Jonas, 1839. <Aesthetih, hrsg. con C. Lommatesch, 
1842. Die Lehre vom Staat, hrsg. von Chr. A, Brandis, 1845. Lrzichungslehre, hrsg. 
won C. Platz, 1849. Psychologie, hrsg. von George, 1864. (The Lectures on the Life of — 
Jesus, published in 1864 under the editorship of Rtitenik, produced at the time 
of their delivery a not inconsiderable impression among the large number of those who 
heard them. Jn particular, they may be said to have been partly a direct anticipation 
of David Friedr. Strauss’s critique of the evangelical accounts of the life of Jesus, which 
appeared soon after Schleiermacher’s death, and partly to haye led indirectly to it; 
the latter, namely, in so far as the partial critique of Schleiermacher would necessarily 
provoke a uniform extension of the same critique to points, with reference to which 
Schleiermacher had held back, especially when taken up by a consequent thinker, who 
had learned from the Hegelian philosophy not to connect his religious interest with any 
person, but with the Idea, itself, which, as Strauss—on the authority of the Hegelian 
principles and indeed after the precedent of Kant in his Critique of the Pure Reason, 
2d ed., p. 597, and in his Religion within the Limits of the Mere Reason—affirmed, did 
not like to pour out all its riches into any one individual, In an historical point of view 
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these lectures have now scarcely any value, but their importance is great for those who 
would understand the theology of Schleiermacher and the course of German theology 
in its more recent development. ) 
"i Equally animated by deep religious feeling and filled with an earnest scientific spirit, 
{ Schleiermacher seeks visibly in all his works to contribute towards the accomplishment 
of the work which he indicates as the goal of the Reformation and as the special want 
of the present time: ‘‘to establish an eternal compact between vital Christian faith 
on the one hand, and scientific inquiry, left free to labor independently for itself, on the 
other, so that the former may not Hinder the latter, nor the latter exclude the former.” 
In the ‘‘ Discourses on Religion” (eden iiber die Religion ; 1st Discourse: Justifi- 
_ cation, 2d: On the Essence of Religion, 3d: On Religious Culture, 4th: On the Social 
Principle in Religion, or on Church and Priesthood, 5th: On Religions) Schleiermacher 
seeks to show what is the nature and what the justification of religion. As Kant in 
his critique of the reason opposes that philosophic dogmatism which pretends to prove 
theoretically the reality of the objects of the Ideas of the reason, while he recognizes 
and enforces the moral truth of those ideas as objects of faith, so Schleiermacher 
denies the scientific truth of the teachings of theological dogmatism, but admits that 
religion is founded in man on a special and noble faculty, namely, on religious feeling, 
which is the direction of the spirit toward the infinite and eternal; and he finds the 
true import of theological notions and doctrines in this, that through them the reli- 
- gious feeling comes to expression; but when that whose office is simply to indicate our 
feelings and represent them in words is taken for objective science, or for science and 
religion at once, there follows inevitably a decline into mysticism and mythology. 
Kant needed, in order on the basis of the moral consciousness to vindicate, by means 
of his Postulates, the reality of‘the objects of the ‘‘ Ideas of the reason,” a critique of 
the theoretical reason,-to show that there was space left for the objects of these 
‘““Tdeas”’ beyond the sphere of all that is finite and therefore only phenomenal, 
_Schleiermacher, on the contrary, since he seeks not to prove the reality of the objects 
of our religious notions, but only the legitimacy of the subjective spiritual states which 
are expressed by means of these notions, needs no open space for the infinite outside 
the finite, is able to leave to the finite its objective reality, ‘which is reflected in our 
consciousness,” inviolate, and finds, like Spinoza (from whom, however, he differs 
essentially by his recognition of the worth and significance of individuality), in the 
midst of the finite and perishable itself the infinite and eternal. In opposition to the 
idealistic speculation of Kant and Fichte, Schleiermacher demands a realism which 
shall not indeed be confined to the consideration of the finite in its isolation, but shall 
consider each thing in its union with the whole and with the eternal (or, in Spinoza’s 
phraseology: sub specie wternt) ; to feel one’s self one with this Hternal, says Schleier- 
macher, is religion. ‘‘If man does not become one with the eternal in the immediate 
unity of his intuition and feeling, he remains eternally separated from it in the derived 
_ unity of consciousness. But what, then, will become of the highest utterance of the 
speculation’ of our days, what'shall be the end of this finished, rounded Idealism, if it 
does not again sink back into this original unity. so that the humility of religion 
may cause this proud speculation to suspect that there may be another realism than 
that to which it so boldly and with perfect justice asserts its own superiority? It 
will annihilate the universe while seemingly seeking to construct it, and will degrade 
it to the signification of a mere allegory, to an empty shadow of the narrowness and 
limitation of its vacant consciousness. Offer reverentially with me a lock to the 
manes of the holy, rejected Spinoza! He was filled with the lofty world-spirit ; 
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the infinite was his beginning and his end; the universe his only and eternal love. In 
_ holy innocence and deep humility he saw himself in the mirror of the eternal world, 
and saw how he too was its most lovely mirror ; full of religion was he and full of holy 
spirit, and hence he stands there alone and unrivalled, master in his art, but exalted 
above the profane guild, without disciples and without civil right.” 

Science, says Schleiermacher, is the existence of things in human reason ; Be and 
cultured skill are the existence of human reason in things, to which it gives sioner 
shape, and order; religion, the necessary and indispensable third to these two, is the 
immediate consciousness of the unity of reason and nature, of the universal being of 
all that is finite in the infinite and through the infinite, and of all that is temporal in 
the eternal and through the eternal. Piety, devotion, as the direction of the spirit to 
the eternal, is that state of spiritual excitation to which all the utterances and deeds 
of divinely-inspired men point; it does not produce, it accompanies knowledge and 
moral action; but with it immorality and the conceit of knowledge cannot co-exist. 
Whatever advances genuine art and science is a means of religious culture. True 
science is completed perception, true praxis is self-produced culture and art, and true 
religion is sense and taste for the infinite. To seek to possess either of the former 
without the latter, or to imagine that one does thus possess either, is a sacrilegious 
error. The universe is the scene of uninterrupted activity, and reveals itself to us in 
every moment; and when, through the impressions which it thus produces directly 
upon and indirectly within us, we take up into our lives every separate and finite object, 
regarded not by itself alone, but as a part of the whole, as a representation of the 
infinite, and when we find herein the motive for our action, ¢/is is religion. 

The communion of those who have already inwardly ripened into the devout spirit 
isthe communion of the true church. Particular churches furnish the bond of union 
between pious of this class, and those who are still seeking after piety. The difference 
between the priests and laity can only be a relative one. He is called to be a priest, 
whoever he may be, who has so peculiarly and completely developed in himself his 
faculty of feeling, as to acquire a facility in any kind of expression. : 

The idea of religion includes the complex of all the relations of man to the Deity; but 
the various religions are the definite shapes in which the one universal religion must 
express itself, and in which alone a true individual development of the religious nature 
is possible; the so-called natural or rational religion is a mere abstraction. The dif- 
ferent religions are religion as, stripped of its infinity and often in impoverished form, 
as it were an incarnate God, it has appeared among men, which appearance is a work, 
extending é7 infinitum, of that spirit which is revealed in all human history, The man- 
ner in which man has the Deity present to him in his feeling decides respecting the worth 
of his religion. The three principal religious stadia, in this regard, are (1) the stadium at 
which the world appears asa chaotic unity, and the Deity is represented to the mind 
either in the form of personality, asa fetish, or impersonally, as blind fate ; (2) the sta- 
dium at which the definite plurality of heterogenous elements and forces is most promi- 
nent in man’s conception of the world, and the notion of God is either polytheistic, as 
among the Hellenes, or takes the form of a recognition of necessity in nature, as with 
Lucretius ; (3) the stadium at which being is conceived and represented as totality, as 
unity in plurality, or as system, and the notion of God is either monotheistic or pan- 
theistic. In Judaism the properly religious element, or the consciousness which every- 
where gleams through, of man’s position in the universe and of his relation to the 
eternal, takes the form of the conception of direct retribution, of a reaction of the infi- 
nite against the finite, the latter being viewed as having its source in the arbitrary or 
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accidental. The Deity is conceived only as rewarding, punishing, correcting whatever 
_ is individual in the individual. The original conception of Christianity, on the contrary, 


is that of the universal tending and striving of all finite things towards the unity of the 
whole; and it represents God’s action in response to this striving as an action of recon- 
ciliation exerted at various times and places through agencies at once finite and infinite, 
human and divine. The sense of ruin and redemption, of enmity and reconciliation, 
is fundamentally characteristic of Christian feeling. Christianity, detecting in all that 
is actual the element of unholiness, proclaims as its goal infinite holiness, Christianity 
first put forth the requirement that piety should be a permanent state in man and not 
confined to particular times and relations. The founder of Christianity does not re- 
quire that our adoption of his idea be consequent upon our attachment to his person, 
but rather the reverse ; the greater sin is the sin against the spirit. The peculiarity 
and substance of the religion of Christ is that it makes the idea of redemption and 
reconciliation the centre of religion. But Christ himself is the centre of all reconcilia- 
tion. The time will come when the Father will be all in all, but this time lies out of 
all time. 

In the Monologues (1. Contemplation; 2. Examination; 3. The World; 4. Pro- 
spect; 5. Youth and Old Age) Schleiermacher defines it as the highest moral work of 


man, that each one-represent in himself in a peculiar manner humanity. Kant’s re- 


quirement in the name of reason, of a uniformity of action, the Categorical Imperative, 
is viewed by him as marking indeed a creditable advance from the low emptiness of 
sensuous animal life to a higher plane, but as constituting, nevertheless, a lower stand- 
point in comparison with that which insists on a higher individuality in culture and 
morality. The Ego, the me, certain of itself, asserts in its most interior, personal ac- 
tion its free, spiritual seli-determination, independently of any accidental combination 
of circumstances and even of the power of time, of youth, and of old age. 

“The Confidential Letters on Friedrich Schlegel’s ‘‘ Iucinde”’ (which are better than 
the work commented on) are a plea for the undivided unity of the sensuous and spirit- 
ual elements in love, and oppose that desecration of the divine in it, which follows from 
the unintelligent separation of it into its elements, into spirit and flesh. 

In classifying the sciences Schleiermacher considers whether they are founded on 
an empirical or a speculative view of nature and mind, and divides them accordingly 
into Natural History and Physics, History and Ethics. Philosophy in its idea has ref- 
erence to the highest unity of physical.and ethical knowledge, or to the complete inter- 
penetration of the contemplative (speculative) and experimental. 

Schleiermacher’s Dialectic is founded on the idea of knowledge as the agreement of 
thought with being, which must show itself at the same time as agreement of thinkers 
with each other. The ‘‘ Transcendental Part” of the Dialectic considers the idea of 
knowledge independently, and, so to speak, in repose, while the ‘‘ Technical or Formal 
Part” considers the same idea in movement or the development of knowledge. With 
Kant, Schleiermacher distinguishes between the matter and the form of knowledge, and 
teaches that the former is given through sensuous perception or by the ‘‘ Organic Fune- 
tion,” while the latter has its origin in the ‘‘ Intellectual Function,” or in thought, 
which is the faculty of unity and distinction. The forms of our knowledge correspond 
with the forms of being. Space and time are the forms of the existence of things, and 
not simply forms of our apprehension of things. The forms of knowledge are the con- 
cept and the judgment. The concept corresponds to the independent being of things, or 
to the ‘‘substantial forms” termed force and phenomenon (the higher concept to 
“ force,” the lower to ‘‘ phenomenon”), and the judgment to things in their co-exist- 
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ence, in their reciprocity, or as active and passive. The forms of the development of 
knowledge are induction and deduction. The process of deduction, or the derivation 
of a conclusion from principles, is never rightly employed except upon results of the 
inductive process, which advances from phenomena to the cognition of principles. — 
Schiciermacher expressly (and with perfect logical justice) disputes the theory on which q 
the Hegelian dialectic rests, that pure thonght, separated from all other thought, can 
make a beginning of its own, can originate as a primitive, independent, and particular 
form of thought. 

In the idea of God the absolute unity of the ideal and the real is thought, to — 
exclusion of all contrasts, while in the conception of the wozld the relative unity of the 
ideal and the real is conceived under the form of contrast. God is, therefore, neither 
to be conceived as identical with nor as separated from the world. (Since the Ego is” 
the identity of the Subject in the difference of its momenta, God's relation to the world 
may be compared to the relation of the unity of the Hgo to-the totality of its temporal 
acts.) Religion is based on the feeling of absolute dependence, in which, with man’s 
own being, the infinite being of God is at once implied. Through the religious feeling 
the original ground of existence is posited in us, just as in perception external things 
are posited in us. The being of the Ideas of the reason and the being of conscience in 
us are the being of Godin us. Religion and philosophy are equally legitimate func- 
tions of the human spirit; the former is its highest subjective, and the latter its high- 
est objective function. Philosophy is not subordinate to religion. Such (scholastic) 
subordination would only be justified if all attempts to think God were inspired only by 
feeling. But the speculative activity of man’s reason as directed toward the transcend- 
ent ground of existence, has in itself worth and significance, especially as a means to 
the removal of anthropomorphitic elements from the idea of God. On the other 
hand, howevez, religion is not itself a mere stepping-stone to philosophy. ‘ For feeling 
is diraethide permanent with us; it is in us the original unity or indiiference of think- 
ing and willing, and this unity cannot be replaced by thought. * 


* Schleiermacher’s conception of the relation between religion and philosophy is free from the defect of 
Hegel’s conception, according to which feeling, like ‘t representation,” is mercly a mental stadium preparatory 
to the conception. Feeling stands to cognitive activity in general, as also to willing and praxis, not in the 
relation of a function of lower or higher order, but in that of another and equally legitimate direction of 
psychical activity. The relation of order subsists only within each one of the three principal directions or 
faculties, hence among the sensuous and spiritual feelings, among sensuous and rational desires, and between 
perception, representation, and conception. But religion is not merely devotion, é. e., not merely relation of 
man to Deity through the medium of feeling: it is relation of man in all his psychical functions to Deity. 
Hence the theoretical and ethical clements are as essential to religion as is the emotional. In so far, now, as 
religion has a theoretical side, Hegel's position, considered with reference to the relation between dogma and 
philosopheme, religious representation and scientific knowledge, is indeed correct, and Schleiermacher’s co- 
ordination of faculties as equally legitimate is untenable. In all spheres of life, feeling, which objectifies 
itself in representations, must be founded on real external or internal events or processes; the feeling of joy, 
in triumph, for example, which has given itself poetic expression in the Persce of Alschylus, is founded on the 
fact of the victory actually secured, and the Christian feeling, on which Christian poems are based, on facts 
of outward or inward life. Now it is the work of science to ascertain and exhibit these real processes and 
events, so that a true image of them shall enter into our consciousness; science must, for example, reproduce 
the real motives and actual progress of the Persian War with objective fidelity in the whole and in detail, and 
must in like manner apprehend and represent with historical fidelity what took place in the consciousness of 
Jesus as well as what was involved in his relations to the world around him, and also what more general 
historical agencies co-operated in the origin and extension of Christianity. With patriotic or religious feeling 
fd with patriotic or religious poetry, as such, this scientific activity is co-ordinate in point of legitimacy, and 
in so far as an influence is exerted in cither direction, there is involved not a relation on either part of subor- 
ination and of mere servitude, but rather one of free and mutual furtherance and benefit. Scientific knowl- 
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The subject of Ethics is the action of the reason as resulting in a union or an agree- 
ment of reason and nature. The doctrine of goods, the doctrine of virtue, and the 
doctrine of duties are forms of ethics, each of which contains the whole under a pecu- 
liar point of view. A good is any agreement (‘‘ unity”) of definite sides of reason and 
nature. Mechanism and chemism, vegetation, animalization, and humanization, express 
in ascending order the successive degrees of the union of reason and nature. The end 
of ethical praxis is the highest good, 7. ¢., the sum of all unions of nature and reason. 
The force from which all moral actions flow is virtue ; the various virtues are the ways 
in which reason as a force dwells in human nature. Progress towards the end of all 
morality (the highest good) is the substance of duty, 7. ¢., of ethical praxis with refer- 
ence to the moral law or of the sum of individual actions concurring for the production 
of the highest. good. The various duties form together a system of modes of action ; 
this system results from the whcle complex of the virtues of the individual, which in 
their active development are all directed toward the one undivided ethical end of man. 
The conception of the permissible belongs rather to law than to morals; for whatever be- 
_longs to the sphere of morals must in every particular case be completely determined 
through its relation as well to the ethical end of man as to his moral power and to 
the moral law. The conception of the permissible has no legitimate application in 
ethics except in a negative sense, as indicating that the description of an action is not 
yet sufficiently complete (is not yet sufficiently individualized) for its character to be 
scientifically estimated. But in this sense the conception does not contain an ethical © 
qualification or mark, but only implies that such a mark is yet to be discovered. 

The action of the reason is either organizing and formative, or symbolizing and indi- 
cative, Every interpenetration or ‘‘ unity ” of reason and nature, which implies a coming 
action of reason on nature is organic, while every such unity, which implies a past 

action of reason on nature, is symbolic. The distinction between the organic and the 
symbolic is crossed by the distinction between the universally like or identical, and the 
individually peculiar or differentiating character of ethical action. 

Hence arise four provinces of ethical action, namely, those of intercourse or traffic, 
of property, of thought, and of feeling. The first is the province of organization with 
identity or of the development of common usage. The second is the province of organ- 


edge serves the artist as a means for his ends, and in like manner many of the products of art are serviceable 
to the representative of science for the purposes of his investigations, while his own feeling, as determined by 
the objects of his investigation, serves him as a means of exciting him to inquiry. But.in so far as the ideas 
in which. feelings objectify themselves, while containing elements which represent certain phases of the 
reality, contain, nevertheless, others, which under the most favorable circumstances have only a poetic justi- 
fication, while yet both classes of elements without distinction have in these ideas the value of representations 
of the reality, they are not equally legitimate with, but inferior to, the ideas of science, from which all elements 
having only a poetical validity are sifted out, while the objectively valid ones are completed and are joined 
together in a critically tested and confirmed whole. Science aims at the cognition both of separate phenomena 
and also of the rationality which inheres in phenomena, whether in the field of nature or of mind, but is not 
for this reason incompetent to appreciate poetry as such in its works and to understand it in its motives. 
Religious progress, while not depending on a degradation or even an extirpation of feeling and poetry, or a 
restriction of religious consciousness to what is scientifically correct, does, nevertheless, imply a separation of 
‘all elements which are not scientifically justified from those dogmatic theorems which lay claim to objective 
truth, and a recognition of feeling and poetry as co-ordinate and co-operating with science, exactly as progress 
in historical knowledge and poetry depends on the separation and the co-operation of the historic and poetical 
elements originally blended together in the legend; this latter statement is illustrated in the actual state of 
historic poetry, whose tendency has been and is more and more to divaricate from historical tradition and 
critical investigation, and which has thus raised itself to a freer and more independent position, at the same 
time that historic knowledge has become purer and more profound, 
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ization with individuality, or of the dévelopment of the untransferable. Thought and 
language constitute the province of symbolism with identity, or of the community of 
consciousness. Feeling is the province of symbolism with individuality, or of the 
primitive variety of consciousness. 

With these four cthical provinces correspond four ethical relations: legal right, 
sociability, faith, and revelation. Legal right is the ethical co-existence of individuals 
in intercourse or traffic. Sociability is the ethical relation of individuals as exclusive 
proprietors; it is the recognition of the proprietorship of others, so that what belongs 
to others may become ours, and conversely. Faith, or confidence in the truthfulness 
of statements made by another, expresses, in the general ethical sense, the relation of 
mutual ‘dependence which exists between those who teach and those who learn in a 
common language. Revelation, in the general ethical sense, is the relation of individ- 
uals to each other in thesseparateness or individuality of their feelings (the content of 
these feelings being derived from the Idea which most controls each individual). 

With these ethical relations correspond, again, four ethical organisms or goods: 
State, Society, School, and Church. The State is the form under which men are 
united for the exercise of the identically formative activity (for common action), under 
the distinction of authorities and subjects. Society is the union of men for individu- 
ally organizing activity, under the distinction of personal friendship and more extended 
personal relations. The School (in the wider sense, including the University and 
Academy) is an association for identically symbolic activity, or it provides for a partner- 
ship in knowledge under the distinction of the learned and the public. The Church is 
an association for individually symbolic activity ; it exhibits the union of a number of 
men of the same type for subjective activity of the cognitive function, or community 
in religion under the distinction of clergy and laity. These organisms all find in the 
family their common basis.—The cardinal virtues are discretion, perseverance (or 
bravery), wisdom, and love. The first is the combat against one’s self, the second 
against others; the third is an inward life (vivification), the fourth an outward one. 

Duties are divided into duties of law and of Jove on the one hand, and duties of voca- 
tion and of conscience on the other; the former distinction is founded on the distinction 
between universal and individual community of productive action, and the latter on 
that between universal and individual appropriation, The most general law of duty is: 
Act at every instant with thy whole moral energy, endeavoring to do thy entire moral 
work. That action is in each case required, as duty, which most promotes all the in- 
terests of morality. In all performance of duty the inward impulse and the outward 
occasion must coincide. 

Philosophical ethics is related to the ethics of the Christian religion or to theological 
ethics in general (in which Schleiermacher distinguishes between operative and repre- 
sentative action, dividing the former into purifying and propagating action, and the 
latter into representation in worship and in the social sphere) as intuition (perception) 


_ to feeling, or as objective to subjective. The former has to do with the human reason 


“ 


as existing alike in all men, and can consider the moral consciousness as the postulate 
and condition of the religious consciousness. Theological ethics, on the contrary, pos- 
tulates as primary the religious consciousness in the form of an inward propensity to 
religious belief and action. Christian ethics asks: What does Christianity, as an inward 
law, require ? while dogmatics asks: What does Christianity imply as true ? * 

* It is obvious that Schleiermacher operates in his ethics too much with expressions such as reason, na- 


ture, ete., which are of very complex signification, and which, like symbols, may cover a multitude of 
diverse relations, and that in consequence of this he often contents himself with an abstract schematism, 
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§ 181. Closely following Kant, and rejecting the post-Kantian spec- 


ulation, Arthur Schopenhauer (1788-1860) developed a doctrine which 


may be described as a transitional form from the idealism of Kant. to 
the prevalent realism of the present. Schopenhauer teaches, namely, 
with Kant, that space, time, and the categories (among which the cate- 
gory of causality is treated by him as the fundamental one) have a 
purely subjective origin, and are only valid for phenomena, which are 
merely subjective representations in consciousness. In opposition to 


Kant, however, he denies that the reality, which is independent of our 


representations, is unknowable, and finds it in the Will, which, he 
avers, is fully known to us through internal perception. But here 
he involves himself in the following contradiction: he refers, in the 
development of his doctrine, if not space, yet at least temporality and 
causality and all the categories therewith connected to the will, al- 
though denying in his fundamental declaration of principles that they 
can have such a reference; this contradiction he does not, nor can he, 
avoid, and so his philosophy becomes incapable of a consequent, sys- 
tematic development, and disproves itself. The absolutely real, accord- 
ing to Schopenhauer, cannot be termed a transcendental object ; for 


no object is without a corresponding subject, and all objects are simply 


representations in the subject, and hence phenomena. The conception 
of will is taken by Schopenhauer in a far broader sense than that given 
to it by common usage. He includes in it not only conscious desire, 
but also unconscious instinct, and the forces which manifest themselves 
in inorganic nature. As intermediate between the one universe] will 
and the individuals in which it appears, Schopenhauer posits, after the 
precedent of Plato, various Ideas, as real species (just as Schelling pos- 
ited the same as intermediate between the unity of substance and the 
plurality of individuals). These Ideas are the stages of the objectifica- 
tion of Will. Every organism displays the Idea of which it is a copy, 
only after the loss of such power as is consumed in overcoming the 
Ideas which are of a lower order than its own. The pure representa- 


where a more concrete development would be in place. Yet in spite of this deficiency his ethics has indispu- 
tably a high and permanent value on account of the manner in which the relation between goods, virtues, 
and duties is treated in it, and on account of the developed doctrine of goods which it contains. In the direc- 
tion of moral action toward the highest good Schleiermacher has really discovered the single principle of 
moral judgments concerning subjective acts of will, which principle in Hegel’s objectivistic treatment of eth- 
ics is concealed, and with Herbart falls apart into the various ethical Ideas (whose philosophical legitimacy 
Herbart has nowhere demonstrated) and remains unrelated to theoretical philosophy ; Schopenhauer’s pessi- 
mism admits of no positive ethics ; Bencke took up again the fruitful idea which lies at the basis of Schleier- 
macher’s ethics, and sought to develop it with logical consistency, replacing the abstract schematic formulee 
of Schleiermacher by concrete psychological speculations founded on internal experience, 
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tion of the Ideas in individual shapes is Art. Consciousness first 
becomes manifest upon the highest stages in the-objectification of will. 
All intelligence serves originally the will to live. In genius it is 
emancipated from this ancillary position and gains the preponderance, — 
Since Schopenhauer perceives a progress in the negation of the inferior 
sensuous instinct, and yet, without being untrue to his principle, which | 
ascribes true reality to will alone, cannot positively term this progress 
an acquired supremacy of reason, only a negative ethics remains possi- 
ble for him. Tis ethical requirements are sympathy with the suffer- 
ing, which is connected with all objectifications of the will to live, and, 
above all, the mortification in ourselves, not of life, but rather of the 
will to live, through asceticism. The world is not the best, it is the 
worst of all possible worlds; sympathy alleviates suffering, while asceti- 
cism destroys it by destroying the will to live, in the midst of life. In 
its negation of the sensuous nature in man, without positive determina- 
tion of the true end of spiritual life, Schopenhauer’s doctrine resem- 
bles the Buddhistic doctrine of Nirvana, or of the fortunate final state 
of saints purified by asceticism and who have entered into the “uncon-" 
scious state; it also resembles those doctrines of monastic asceticism 
which appear in the history of Christianity, but which modern thought 
avoids by denying all ethical dualism. 


The following are Schopenhauer’s works: Ueber die vierfache Wurzel des Satzes vom zureichenden 
Grunde, Rudolstadt, 1813; 2d ed., Frankfort-on-the-M., 1847; 3d edition, ed. by J. Frauenstidt, Leipsic, 
1864, Ueber das Sehen und die Farben, Leips., 1816; 2d ed., 1854. Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung, in 
four Books, together with a Supplement containing the critique of Kant’s philosophy, Leipsic, 1819; second 
edition, increased by the addition of a second volume, édid., 1844; 5d ed., 1859. Ueber den Willen in der 
Natur, Frankf.-on-the-M., 1836; 2d ed., 1854; 3d ed., edited by J. Frauenstidt, Leipsic, 1867. Die beiaen 
Grundprobleme der Ethik (on Preedom of the Will, and on the Foundation of Morals), Frankfort, 1841; 2d 
ed., Leipsic, 1860. Parerga und Paralipomena, 2 vols., Berlin, 1851; 2d ed., edited by Jul. Frauenstiidt, 
ibid., 1862. Aus Schopenhauérs handschriftlichem Nachlass, Abhandiungen, Anmerkungen, Aphorismen 
und Fragmente, ed. by J. Frauenstiidt, Leips., 1864. [The following translations from Schopenhauer’s — 
writings have appeared in the Jowrnal of Speculative Philosophy, ed. by W. T. Harris, St. Louis, 1867-18712" 
Schopenhauens Doctrine of the Will, transl. by C. L, Bernays, Vol. I., pp. 252-256; Thoughts on Philosophy 
and its Method (Chap. I. of the ‘* Parerga und Paralipomena™), transl. by Charles Joséfé, Vol. V., pp. 193— 
209; Thoughts on Logic and Dialectic (Chap. IL. of the same work), transl. by the same, éb., pp. 807-319. 
Cf. article in the Christian Examiner, Vol. 53, pp. 66 seq.—T?.] 

Of Schopenhauer’s doctyine and life have written Joh. Friedr. Herbart (review of Schopenhauer’s princi- 
pal work: Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung, in the Termes, 1820, Art. 8, pp. 131-149, signed BE. G. Z., and 
reprinted in Herbart’s Complete Works, Vol. XIL., pp. 369-391; of the modifiers of the Kantian philosophy, 
Herbart terms Reinhold the first, Fichte the most profound, Schelling the most comprehensive, but Scho- 
penhauer the clearest, most skilful, and most companionable; he says that’ Schopenhaucr’s work is extremely 
well worth. reading, though useful only as an exorcise in thinking, and that all features of the erroneous, 
idealistic-Spinozistic philosophy are united in Schopenhauer’s clear mirror), F. Hd. Beneke (in the Jena. 
aligem, Litteraturzeitung, Dec. 1820, Nos. 226-229), Rosenkranz (in his Gesch, der Kantischen Philos., Leipsic, 
1840, pp. 475-481, and in the Dewlsche Wochenschrift, edited by Karl Gédeke, 1854, No. 22), I. Herm. Fichte 
(Bthik, T., Leips., 1850, pp. 894-415), Karl Fortlage (Genet. Gesch. der Philos. seit Kant, pp. 407-423), Erd- 
mann (Gesch, der newern Philos., I11., 2, pp. 881-471, and Schopenhauer und Herbart, eine Antithese, in 
Fichte’s Zeitschrift fiir Philos., new series, XXI., Halle, 1852, pp. 209-226), Michelet (4. Sch., a discourse 
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_ delivered in 1854 and published in Fichte’s Zeitschrift f. Ph., new series, XXVII., 1855, pp. 84-59 and 227- 


— 


249). Frauenstidt (Briefe tiber die Schopenhauer’sche Philosophie, Leips., 1854; Lichtstrahlen aus Schopen- 
hauer’s Werken, Leips., 1862; 2d ed., ib., 1867; Memorabilien, Briefe und Nachlassstitcke, in Arthur Scho- 
penhauer, von ihn, tiber thn, by Frauenstiidt and E. O. Lindner, Berlin, 1863; Jul. Frauenstidt, Ueber 
Sch.s Pessimismus, Geschichtsphilos., etc., in the Deutsch. Mus., 1866, Nos. 48 and 49; 1867, Nos. 22 and 28, 


— ete.), Ad. Cornill, (Avth. Schop. als eine Uebergangsformation von einer idealistischen in eine realistische 


Weltanschauung, Heidelb., 1856), C. G. Biihr (Die Sch.sche Philos., Dresden, 1857), Rud. Seydel (Schopen- 
hauer's System dargestellt und beurtheilt, Leips., 1857), Ludwig Noack (Arthur Schop. u. s. Weltansicht, in 


_ Psyche, I1., 1, 1859; Die Meister Weibeifeind [Schopenhauer] wd Frawenlob [Daumer], tbid., I11., 8 and 4, 


1860; Von Sunsara nach Nirwana, in the Deutsche Jdhrb., Vol. V., 1862; in the last-named article the 
weapons of the most delicate ridicule are directed against Schopenhauer’s extreme over-estimation of himself), 
Trendelenburg (in the second edition of his Log. Untersuchungen, Loips., 1862, Chapter X.), R. Haym (Arthur 
Schopenhauer, in the Preuss. Jahrb., Vol. XTV., and printed separately, Berlin, 1864),. Wilh. Gwinner (Scho- 
penhauer aus persiniichem Umgang dargestelit, Leipsic, 1862; Schopenhauer u. 8. Freunde, Leips., 1863), 
A. Foucher de Careil (Hégel et Schop., Paris, 1862), also Day. Ascher and E. O. Lindner, Nagel, Suhle, Ed. 
Léwenthal, Spiegel, Rob. Springer, Wirth, and others, in various articles and essays, H. L. Korten (Quomodo 
Schopenhauerus ethicam fundamento metaphysico constituere conatus sit, Diss. Hal., 1864), Steph. Pawlicki 
(De Schopenhaueri doctrina et philosophandi ratione, Diss. Vratislav., 1865), Victor Kiy (Der Pessimismus 


und die Ethik: Schopenhauers, Berlin, 1866), Chr. A. Thilo (Ueber Schopenhauers ethischen Atheismus, in the 


Zeitschr, sity exacte Philos., Vol. VIL., No. 4, Leipsic, 1867, pp. 821-356, and VIII., No. 1, ébéd., 1867, pp. 1- 
35; also published separately), Al. Scherzel (Charakteristik des Hauptlehren Schopenhauers, Programme of 


~ the Ozernowicz Real-Schule, 1866), E. Von Hartmann (Ueber eine nothwendige Umbildung der Schopen- 


hauerschen Philosophie, in Bergmann’s Philos. Monatschrift, I1., pp. 457-469), Frauenstiidt (in Unsere Zeit, 
5 : | 


_ Nos. 21, 22,1869). [A. Schopenhauer von Dr. D. Asher, Berl., 1871. Westm. Rev., Ap]. 1853.) 


Arthur Schopenhauer was born in Dantzic, February 22, 1788. His father was a 
panker. His mother was the authoress Johanna Schopenhauer (writer of books of 


travel and novels). After journeying in his youth with friends through France and 


England, he entered in 1809 the University of Gottingen, where, besides physical science 


and history, he studied especially philosophy under the direction of Gottlob Ernst 


Schulze, the skeptic, by whose advice he read, in preference to all other philosophers, 


Plato and Kant. In 1811, at Berlin, he heard Fichte, whose doctrine, however, left him 


unsatisfied. He took his degree in 18185 at Jena, with the essay on the ‘ Fourfold 
Root of the Principle of Sufficient Reason” (Ueber die vierfache Wurzel, etc.). The 


following winter was spent by him at Weimar in the society of Goethe, whose theory of 


colors he adopted. Here, too, he devoted his attention to the study of Hindi antiquity. 


4 


From 1814 to 1818 he, lived in Dresden, occupied with the preparation of his optical 
essay and, particularly, of his principal work: ‘‘ The World as Will and Representa- 
tion” (Die Welt als Wille und Vorsteliamg). As soon as the manuscript of this work was 
completed, he undertook a journey to Rome and Naples, and, afterwards, in 1820, 
qualified as a lecturer at Berlin, with the University in which place he was connected 
as a ‘‘ private lecturer,” or ‘‘ Docent,” until 1831, although neither zealous nor successful 
in his instructions. In 1822-1825 he was again in Italy. In 1831 the cholera fright- 
ened him all the more easily away from Berlin, since, on account of his ill success, his 
academical life had long since become valueless for him. From that time on he lived 
in private at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, where he died on the 2Ist of September, 1860. 
His later writings contain contributions to the development and perfection of his sys- 
tem, but are much more noted for their piquant utterances against the prevailing 
notions in theology and the attempts of philosophers to justify the same, to do which, 
as Schopenhauer (venting his personal displeasure with primary reference, doubtless, to 
the success of Hegel, his more fortunate antagonist, and to Schelling’s call to Berlin) 
with incessant repetition insinuates, these “Professors of Philosophy ” were paid by 
the government. These insinuations, which were put forth in ever-changing form and 


not without a display of originality and wit, and which furnished nourishment for the 


17 
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doubt whether what was accustomed to be publicly taught owed its acceptance to a 
conviction of its truth or to the civil organization, which provides office and bread only 
for him who assents, and so controls the ‘‘ will to live ”—these insinuations opened for 
Schopenhauer’s writings that way to the public which his system, originally noticed only 
by a few mea of profession, had been unable to find; but from the time when a wider 
circle of readers interested themselves in his more exoteric utterances there were not 


wanting, as is usual in such cases, thinkers who, either approving or opposing, gave 


more careful attention to the system as such. Fora time, during and after Schopen- 
hauer’s last years, it was in some circles a matter of fashion to believe in Schcpenhauer. 
But his doctrine lacks the most essential condition of permanence, namely, the possi- 
bility of an all-sided and intrinsically harmonious, systematic development. Original 


aphorisms, loosely united with each other in a sceming whole, but in reality destroying | 


each other by scarcely concealed contradictions, can only produce an exceedingly 


transient effect. Only as elements of a more satisfying system, can the truths which~ 


re undeniably contained in Schopenhauer’s doctrine PELE assert themselves. 
In his graduating essay, on the Mownfold Root of the Principle of Sufficient Reason, 


’ Schopenhauer distinguishes between the principles of being, becoming, action, and 
knowledge (principtum essendi, fiendi, agendi, cognoscendi ; this order in naming them 


is termed by Schopenhauer the systematic ; the didactic order being: fcndi, cognoscendt, 
essondi, agendi). The principle of sufficient reason, considered ¢cnerally, expresses, 
according to §., the regular connection which subsists among all our ideas, and which 
in point of form can be @ priort determined, and on account of which, further, nothing 


that subsists alone and independently, and nothing that is single and disconnected, can. 


become an object of knowledge for us, The nature of this connection varies with the 
nature of the objects of our ideas. Hverything, namely, which can become an object 
for us, and consequently all our ideas (representations), are divisible into four classes, 

and the principle of sufficient reason assumes a corresponding fourfold form. The 
first class of possible objects for our representative faculty is that of intuitive, complete, 

empirical representations. The forms of these representations are the forms of the 
internal and external serises, namely: time and space. Within this class of objects the 
principle of sufficient reason has the character of a law of causality, Schopenhauer 
terms it, as such, the principle o= the sufficient reason of becoming, principium rations 
suficcentis fiendi. Whenever a now state commences in one or several objects, this state 
must haye been preceded by another, which it follows regularly, ¢. ¢., as often the other 
state exists; such sequence is termed consequence, and the first state the cause, the 


{Ui 


second the effect. As corollaries from the law of causality follow the law of inertia— 


since without an influence exerted from without the earlier state cannot be changed.— 
and the law of the persistence of substance—since the law of causality applies only to 
states and not to substances themselves. The forms of causality are: cause in the 
narrowest sense of the term, stimulus, and motive. Changes in the inorganic kingdom 
take place as the result of causes in the narrowest sense of the term, where action and 
reaction are equal; changes in organic life follow from stimuli, and the conscious, 
external actions of all animal existences follow motives, the medium of which is knowl- 
edge. The difference between cause, stimulus, and motive is a consequence of varying 
degrees of susceptibility in the beings or things on which they act.* The second class 


* On the part taken by the understanding—which controls the application of the law of cankality—in 


shaping the results of perception, Schopenhauer, in this connection, says much that is worthy of attention : 
but he labors constantly under the erroneous notion that it is a free creation of the order of the contents of 


consciousness rather than a thinking reproduction of the real order of external existences that the mind has to 
effect, 
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of objects for the thinking subject is made up of conceptions or abstract representations. 
To them and to the judgments derived from them applies the principle of the sufficient 
reason of knowledge, principium rationts sufficientis cognoscendt, which affirms that if a 
judgment is to express a cognition, it must have a sufficient reason ; having such reason 
it receives the predicate true. Truth is. (according to Schopenhauer’s, in part, very 
arbitrary division) either (1) logical—7. ¢., it is a formal correctness in the connec- 
tion of judgments—or (2) material, founded on sensuous intuition—7. ¢., in so far as 
the judgment is founded directly on experience, empirical truth—or (3) transcendental, 
founded on the forms of knowledge contained in the understanding and in the pure 
sensibility, or (4) metalogical—by which latter term Schopenhauer designates that 
truth which is founded on the formal conditions of all thought, as contained in the 
reason, namely, the truth of the principles of identity, contradiction, and excluded 
middle, and of the principle of the sufficient reason of judgments itself. “The third 
class of objects for the representative faculty consists of the formal portion of our 
complete representations, viz.: the intuitions, given d prior, of the forms of the exter- 
nal and internal senses, space and time. As pure intuitions these are, by themselves 
and separated from our complete representations, objects for the representative faculty. 
Space and time have the peculiarity that all of their parts stand to each other in a re- 
lation, with reference to which each of them is determined and conditionated by another. 
In space this relation is termed position; in time it is termed sequence. The law by 
which the parts of space and time are mutually determined with reference to those 
relations is termed by Schopenhauer the principle of the sufficient reason of being, 
principium rationis siufficientis essendt. In time every instant depends on the preteding 
one; on this nexus between the parts of time rests all numeration ; every number pre- 
supposes all the numbers before itself as grounds or-reasons of its existence. In like 
manner all geometzy reposes on the nexus of position among the parts of space ; it is a 
scientific problem to discover such proofs as not merely demonstrate in any accidental 
manner—as if they were ‘‘ mouse-trap proofs ’—the truth of propositions, but deduce 
them from their ontological grounds.* The last class of objects of the representative 
faculty is found in the iminediate object of the intern»l sense, the willing subject, 
which is an object for the knowing subject, and is indeed only given to the internal 
sense, whence (as Schopenhauer, with Kant, erroneously assumes) it appears only in : 
time and not in space.+ With reference to volition the principle of sufficient reason 
assumes the form of a principle of the sufficient reason of action, principiwm rationis 
supicientis agendi, or the law of the action of motives. In so far as motives are exter- 


nal conditions of action they are causes, and have been considered above in connection 


with the firs class of objects, which is made up of the contents of the material world 
given in external perception. But the action of motives is known by us not merely, 
like that of all other causes, from without, and hence indirectly, but also from within, 
with absolute directness, and hence in their entire mode of operation; here we learn 


* T, e., proofs which are commonly termed genetic: for in reality the genetic and causal reference is not 
wanting, as Schopenhauer assumes, in mathematical necessity ; if we conceive numbers as arising from the 
combination and separation of unities, and geometrical figures as arising through the motion of points, lines, 
ete., we become conscious of their genesis and of the causality which is objectively grounded in the nature of 
homogeneous plurality and spatial co-existence. 

+ That the will is the exclusive object of the internal sense, or of self-conscionsness, is a fundamental error 
of Schopenhauer, from which Kant was free: sensation and feeling, representation and thought, are, no less 
than desire and will, immediate objects of our acts of self-apprehension, Will, in the proper sense of the term, 
is desire connected with knowledge, and could therefore not be known if the act of knowing were itself really 


* unknowable. 
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by experience the mystery of the production of effects by causes in its innermost nature; 
the action of motives [‘‘ Motivation” ] is causality seen from within. * 

Schopenhauer’s principal work: ‘‘The World as Will and Notion” (Die Welt als 
Wille und Vorstellung) is divided into four Books, the first and third of which relate to 
the world as notion or representation, and the second and fourth to the world as will. 
Book I. treats of the notion as subject to the principle of sufficient reason, and conse- 
quently as object of experience and science ; and Book III. of the notion as independ- 
ent of that principle, or as Platonic Idea, and consequently as object of art. Book iuy 


relates to the objectifying of the will, and Book IV. to the affirmation and negation of — 


the will to live (which accompany the attainment of pee cir Subjoined is a 
critique of the Kantian philosophy. 

The first book begins with the proposition: The world is my notion. This proposi- 
tion, says Schopenhauer, is true for all living and knowing beings, although man alone 
can make it a subject of reflected, abstract consciousness, to which consciousness man 
rises through philosophical speculation. It is only under the form of the distinction 
into object and subject that any notion whatever, whether abstract or intuitive, pure 
or empirical, is possible or conceivable. Everything which exists for cognition, and 
hence this entire world, is objective only with reference to the knowing subject ; it is 
the perception of the percipient, ora notion. Everything which belongs or can belong 
to the world is inevitably subject to this dependence on the knowing subject, for whom 
only it exists. The essential and hence universal forms of all objects can, as Scho- 
penhauer assumes with Kant, be discovered and completely known without the knowl- 
edge of these objects, in a purely subjective manner, 7. ¢., they are contained @ priort 
in our consciousness. But Schopenhauer affirms, in addition, that the principle of suf- 
ficient reason is the common expression for all objective forms, of which we are con- 
scious @ priori. He teaches that the existence of all objects, in so far as they are 
objects, notions, and nothing else, consists entirely in their necessary reference to each 
other, which reference the principle of sufficient reason expresses. For every science 


* But in reality, in all cases, in mechanical and organic processes as well as elsewhere, the inner ground or 
reason and the external conditions belong together and constitute in their union the total cause, which there- 
fore can never be simple; both sides must be united in one law of causality. This law, moreover, finds then, 
as above mentioned, its application to the objects of mathematical inquiry as well as to other objects, Con- 
trasted with causality is the reason cr ground ef cognition (ratio cognoscendi), but not as connected with a 
particular class of objects, but only as the subjective recognition of an objectively real nexus through an in- 
ference from cause to effect, or conversely, from effect to cause, or from one effect to a second effect of the 
same cause, belonging with the first. Thus Schopenhauer’s four forms of the principle of sufficient reason are 
to be reduced to the two which Kant and others before him had already distinguished, namely, to the principle 
of causality—which may be expressed in the formula: every change has a cause, which consists of the inner 
ground or reason and the external condition—ana the principle of the reason of knowledge, which, as I have 
sought to show in my System of Logic (§ 81, cf. § 101), affirms that the logical sesh bance of judgments in 
the syllogisin must correspond with the objective and real causal nexus. 

+ Schopenhauer believed that in the simple phrase: ‘* No object without subject” (like Fichte’s ‘no non- 
Ego without an Ego”) he had apprehended more purely and exhibited more clearly the subjectivity of all our 
knowledge than Kant, who arrived at his subjective theory of knowledge by a detailed consideration of the 
manner in which knowledge is conditionated by the subjective nature of man; for Kant, consequently, there 
remained (says Schopenhauer) a realm of ‘‘ transcendental objects” or ‘‘things-in-themselves,” whose exis- 
tence Schopenhauer denied. But although, obviously, all notions are in the knowing subject, yet the question 
arises, whether and to what extent they agree with that which is not identical with this subject, and which 
exists not merely in him but by and for itself; this question is not answered in Schopenhauer’s simple ‘no 
object without subject,” or, rather, the non-agreement of the representation with a real object, which Scho- 
penhauer, apart from the ‘ will,” everywhere assumes, is simply pre-supposed by him, whereas Kant’s minute 
consideration of the ‘ clements” of our knowledge, although it did not bring him to the end aimed at, yet 
opened up a way to it, 


~ 
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this principle is the organon, and the special object of the science is its problem. Ma- 
terialism leaves out of consideration the knowing subject and the forms of knowledge, 
although these are as clearly pre-supposed in the coarsest matter with which material- 
ism would begin, as in the organism, with which it would end. ‘‘ No object without 
subject” is the principle which forever renders all materialism impossible.* On the 
other hand, continues Schopenhauer, Fichte—who began with the knowing subject, in 
diametrical opposition to materialism, which begins with the object known—overlooked 
the circumstance that with the subjective he had already posited the objective, because 


_ no subject is conceivable without object, and that his deduction of object from subject, 


like all deduction, rested on the principle of sufficient reason, which is nothing 
else than the universal form of the objective as such, and consequently presupposes 
the objective, but has no value or application before or apart from the objective. 
The only proper starting-point for philosophy, according to Schopenhauer, is the 
notion, as the primitive fact of consciousness, the first and most essential fundamental 
form of which fact is the division into subject and object; the form of the object, on 
the contrary, is the principle of sufficient reason in its various shapes. From this com- 
‘plete and universal relativity of the world as notion Schopenhauer infers that the inner- 
‘most essence of the world must be sought in another aspect of it, an aspect altogether 
different from its aspect as notion. ‘The notion has need of the knowing subject in 
order to its existence. As the existence of the world is dependent on the existence of 
the firsh knowing being, so, and not less necessavily, the latter is dependent on a long 
chain of preceding causes and effects, into which it enters itself as a diminutive link. 


’ This antinomy finds its solution in the consideration that the objective world, the world 


as notion, is only one side of the world, and that, so to speak, its external side, and 
that the world has another entirely different side, which is its innermost essence, its 
substance, the thing-in-itself, which, from the most direct of the forms in which it is 
objectified, is to be termed zi. 

In the second book Schopenhauer treats of the objectifying of the will. To the 
knowing subject his own body is presented in a twofold manner, first as a represen: 
tation in rational perception, or as one among many objects and subject to the law of 
the latter, and secondly as that which is immediately known to every one under the 
name of will. Volition and the action of the body + are not two different states known 
objectively and connected by the band of causality; on the contrary, they are one and . 
the same, differing only in the completely different ways in which they are presented 
to the knowing subject. The action of the body is simply the objectified act of the 
will, @. ¢., the act of the will brought within the sphere of perception. The whole body 
is nothing but the will objectified, @. ¢., the will become notion or representation, the 
objectivity of the will. Whether all other objects known to the individual as notions 
are, like his own body, the manifestations of a will—this is the proper sense of the 
question as to the reality of the external world. The returning of a negative answer 
to this question is, says Schleiermacher, theoretical egoism, which can never be con- 
futed by proofs, but which, nevertheless, has surely never been otherwise employed in 
philosophy than as a skeptical sophism, @. ¢., for show, while as aserious conviction it is 
only to be found in the madhouse if anywhere. Since, therefore, the disproof of theo- 


* Provided, namely, that the alleged non-agreement of the subjective forms of apprehension; space, time, 
and causality, with objective reality, were really proved (as Schopenhauer assumes that it is) by this princi- 
ple, or that it had been demonstrated by Kant with really cogent arguments, 

+ Or the action of a part of the brain ? 
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retical egoism is, while impossible, also not necessary,* we are justified in employing 
the twofold knowledge which is given us, in two wholly heterogeneous ways, of the 


essence and operation of our own bodies, as a key to the essence of every phenomenon’ 


in nature, and ia judging all objects other than our bodies, and which, therefore, are 
not presented to our consciousness in a twofold manner, but simply as notions or repre- 
sentations, after the analogy of our bodies ; and we are, therefore, further justified in 
assuming that as these objects, on the one hand, like our own bodies, are notions, and 
in so far of the same nature with our bodies, so, on the other hand, 1f we make abstrac- 
tion of the existence of these objects as notions of a knowing subject, that which after- 
wards remains must be, in its innermost essence, the same with what we term will. 
The will, as a ‘! thing-in-itself,” is completely different from its manifestation or ap- 
pearance, and is wholly free from the forms of the latter; it enters into these forms 
when it appears (becomes phenomenal); they, therefore, relate only to it as objective. 
The will, as a thing-in-itself, is one, while its manifestations in space and time are innu- 


hex Sy 


merable. Time and space constitute the principle of individuation (principium indi- ~ 


viduationis).+ 

. * 

* The disproof in question, if effected, must rest on premises which, for Schopenhauer (as well as for» 
Berkeley also), prove too much, since they militate against the denial of the reality of the external world, in the 
sense in which Schopenhauer denies it; if, on the other hand, Schopenhaner’s denial be maintained, it in- 
volves as a logical consequence the denial also of the plurality of animate or willing beings, whence Schopen- 
hauer, in order to escape this unfortunate consequence, is obliged to resort to the ‘‘madhouse” argument. In 
reality there was great need, not of a proof that so-called ‘‘ theoretical egoism” or ‘* Solipsism ” (the assump- 
tion by any one man that he alone exists) is a piece of lunacy, but of a proof that Schopenhauer’s doctrine of 


the subjective nature of all categories, and his denial of their applicability to ‘‘ things-in-themselyes” do not : 


logically lead to this absurd doctrine. How is the real individualization of the one Will in a plurality cf will- 
ing, perceiving, and thinking subjects logically conceivable, without the assumption of the objective, real 
validity of the categories of unity, plurality, etc. ? 

+ That we know the interior nature of other existences by the analogy of our own interior is a truth which 
had, indeed, been previously recognized by some thinkers, but which it is Schopenhauer’s merit to have main- 
tained with peculiar force. His exposition of this truth, although incomplete, is sufficient to assure for him 
a permanent place in the history of philosophy. Beneke, whose immediate master in this doctrine was Scho- 
penhauer, added to it the essential complementary consideration, that not only our will, but also, with the 
same directness and with equally perfect truth, the action of our perceptive and intellective faculties. is known 
by us in internal perception, unmodified by any subjective form of apprehension foreign to the objects known, 
and the same view is developed, on the basis of Beneke’s teaching, in my Sysiem of Logic, § 40 et seq. But 
in the philosophy of Schopenhauer, who assents to Kant’s doctrine of time as simply a subjective form of hu- 
man apprehension, there remains the inconsistency, that while the will in the case of self-apprehension pre- 
sents itself only under the form of temporality, it must, nevertheless, exist per se without this form, without 
which, however, it is not conceivable as will. A further unremoyed contradiction is this, that while the indi- 
viduation of the will constitutes, on the one hand, the condition of the existence of the individual intellect, on 
the other it pre-supposes the previous existence of this intellect, since time and space, which together form 
the principle of individuation, have, according to the doctrine of Kant and Schopenhauer, like causality, no 
validity except as forms of the perceiving and thinking subject. R. Seydel has shown most completely how 
many contradictions, owing to this subjectivism, are involved in the development of Schopenhauer’s theory 
of will. To this must be added the universal confasion, by Schopenhauer, of the conception of will, 
which involves the notion of something actively sought after and the conviction of its attainability, with the 
conception of instinct, which may exist without these logical elements, If our intellects with their activities 
were not directly knowable by us, neither could our wills be thus known; the most that we could thus know 
would be our blind instincts; and yet Schopenhauer, in the development of his theory, is unable to do without 
the conception of the will in the most complete sense of that term. He says that he will name the genus ac- 
cording to its most eminent species, and yet he only produces hereby the false. appearance, as though the 
forces of nature, since he terms them the will in nature, were as well known to us as the human will, and as 
though their apparently intelligent action were as easily comprehensible for us as is that of the conscious will. 
The figurative and the literal senses of the term wéll are confounded, Schopenhauer leaves uninvestigated 
the question whether all forces and all instincts do not pre-suppose internal states or qualities, which, more 
analogous to our ideas than to our desires, are in themselves not forces, but become such only through their 
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Tn individual things, as they appear to us in time and space, and conformably to 


the principle of sufficient reason, the thing-in-itself, or the will, becomes only me- 


diately objective ; between the will and the individual object stands the Idea, as that 
in which alone the will is immediately objective. The Ideas are the stages of the ob- 
jectification of the will; imperfectly expressed in numberless individuals, they exist as 
the unequalled patterns of the latter or as the eternal forms of things, not entering 
themselves into space and time, which are the media of individual things, but immov- 
able, unchangeable, ever existent, and uncreated, while individual things rise into 
being and decay, are ever becoming, but never are. The lowest stage in the objectifi- 
cation of the will is represented by the most general forces of nature, which are either 
present in all matter without exception—e. g., gravity, impenetrability—or are variously 
distributed through it, so that one portion of matter is controlled by one set of forces, 
and another by another, the various portions being thus specifically differentiated ; 
examples are : rigidity, fluidity, elasticity, electricity, magnetism, chemical attributes 
and qualities of every kind. The higher stages in the objectification of the will, upon 
which individuality appear swith ever-increasing significance, are manifested in the 
plants and animals up toman. Every stage disputes with another its matter, space, 
and time. Hach organism represehts the Idea of which it is an image, only with such 
decrement of force as is involved in the overcoming of the inferior Ideas which dispute 
its matter. According as the organism succeeds in overcoming those forces of nature 
which express inferior stages in the objectification of the will, it becomes a more or 
less perfect expression of its Idea, 7. ¢., it stands nearer to or further from the ideal of 
beauty in its species.* 

On this theory of ideas rests the theory of art given:‘by Schopenhauer in Book ITI, 
The Idea is viewed as not having yet entered into the subordinate forms of cognition, 
which are comprehended under the principle of sufficient reason, but as bearing already 
the most general form of cognition, that of all thought, in that it assumes the form 
of an object for a subject. As individuals we have no knowledge except such as is con- 
trolled by the principle of sufficient reason; thus the knowledge of the Ideas is ex- 
cluded. We can only rise from the knowledge of concrete things to the knowledge of 
Ideas when an alteration taxes place in the knowing subject corresponding with the 
great change in the whole nature of the object to be known—an alteration such that the 
subject, when he becomes cognizant of the Ideas, remains no longer individual. Cog- 
nition belongs to the higher stages in the objectification of the will. Originally and 
essentially cognition,is but the servant of the will; with animals this servitude never 
ceases. The cognition of Ideas implies the cessation of this servitude in man, so that 
the knowing subject ceases to be merely individual, and rests in fixed contemplation of 
the object presented for cognition, apart from its connection with any other object, in 
which contemplation he becomes lost. When one ceases under the guidance of the 
various forms of the principle of sufficient reason to follow after the relations of things 


relations to other similar states or qualities. With Schopenhauer’s limitation of the real essence of man to . 
his will is connected, further, in practical philosophy, the unfortunate consequence that Schopenhauer is un- 
able consistently to recognize the positive significance of representation and cognition, and therefore, since 
the mere ‘will to live” furnishes no true satisfaction, is unable to point beyond this to a more elevated eth- 
jeal end, ‘but can only direct man’s ethical endeavors to the extirpation of that will. 

* It is obvious that in his theory of Ideas, Schopenhauer, like Plato and Schelling, falsely objectifies and 
hypostatizes abstractions of human thought—as, also, in his doctrine of the one Will as the Thing-in-itself, 
where he imitates the Eleatics, the Megarians, and Spinoza. How the Ideas are to exist objectively and space- 
lessly in organisms which are essentially founded on form is left absolutely unintelligible, 
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to each other and to one’s own will, when, therefore, one no longer considers in things ~ 


their Where, When, Why, and Whereto, but simply and only their What, and when, 
further, this consideration takes place, not through the medium of abstract thought, 
but in calm contemplation of the immediately present natural object, then that, which — 


is so cognized, is no longer the single thing as such, but the Idea, the eternal Form, — 


the immediate objectivity of the Will at the stage of the Idea, and the contemplating 
Subject is pure, involuntary, painless, timeless, knowing Subject. This sort of knowl- 
edge is the source of art. Art, the work of genius, repeats the eternal Ideas appre- 
hended in pure contemplation, the essential and permanent in all the phenomena of 
the world. Its only aim is the communication of this knowledge. According to the 
material, in which it repeats, it is plastic art, poetry, or music. * 

The reality of life, the will, existence itself, is perpetual suffering, partly pitiable, and 
partly dreadful; the same, on the contrary, as simple notion, viewed in pure intuition 
or repeated by art, affords a significant spectacle : freedom from torment in the enjoy- 
ment of the beautiful. But this knowledge does not release us forever from life, but — 
only for moments, and is, therefore, not the complete way out of life, not a guzetive of 
the will, such as is necessary for permanent release. The will affirms itself, when, after 
the knowledge of life has begun, it wills life in the same manner in which it previously 
without knowledge, as blind impulse, willed it. The opposite of this, the negation of 
the will to live, appears when, as the result of the knowledge of life, volition ceases, 
the various known individual phenomena no longer acting as motives to volition, but 
the whole knowledge of the essence of the world, which is acquired through the ap- 
prehension of the Ideas, and which is a mirror of the will, becoming a guietive of the 
will, and the will thus freely renouncing and annihilating itself. This idea is devel- 
oped by Schopenhauer in Book [V., which contains his Ethics. The first requirement 
of ethics, according to him, is such sympathy with the suffering inseparable from all 
life as rests on the consciousness of the identity of our will with all will; but the 
highest ethical work of man is the annihilation—not of life, but—of the will to live, 
by asceticism. t+ 


§ 182. In opposition to TFichte’s subjective idealism and to Schel- 
ling’s renewed Spinozism, Johann Friedrich [erbart (1776-1841), on 
the basis of the realistic element in the Kantian philosophy, as also of 
Eleatic, Platonic, and Leibnitzian doctrines, developed a philosophical 
doctrine, which he himself named, from its predominant character, 
realism. Philoséphy is defined by Herbart as the elaboration of con- 
ceptions. Logic aims at clearness in conceptions, metaphysics at the cor- 
rection of them, and esthetics, in that wider sense in which it includes 


* Schopenhauer, in order to separate wsthetic apprehension from the ‘will,’ allies it very closely to the- 
or¢tical apprehension, without, however,—since he admits the notion of an exjoyment of the beautiful,—being 
able to advance to a complete separation of it from all relation to the will, on which all feeling depends for its 
condition. In his theory of Ideas logical universality is converted into msthetic perfection. 

+ Schopenhauer sympathizes with the Hindt penitents, with the Buddhist doctrine of the termination of 
suffering by exit from the checkered world of life (Samsara) and entering into unconsciousness (Wirvana), and 
with the ascetic elements in Christianity. But his senile ethics knows no positive aim for the sake of which 
the renunciation and destruction of whatever is inferior is a moral duty, To this end it were necessary to 
give more prominence (as Frauenstiidt has attempted to do) to the relation of the ‘‘ will” to the ‘ intellect,” 
a relation which is essential in the ‘‘ will” from its lowest stages up, 
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ethics, at the completion of them by the addition of qualifications of 
worth. Herbart’s logic agrees in principle with Kant’s. Jis meta- 
physics rests on the presupposition, that in the formal conceptions fur- 
nished by experience, and especially in the conception of a thing with 
several attributes, in the conception of alteration, and in the concep- 


tion of the Ego, contradictions are contained which render necessary 


a transformation of those conceptions. The removal Me these contra- 
dictions is, accor ding to Herbart, the proper work of speculation. 
Being or absolute position cannot be thought as involved in coutradic- 
tions; hence the conceptions cannot be left unchanged. But, on the 
other hand, being must be so conceived that it may explain the appear- 
ances given in experience, for all appearance points to an equal modi- 
cum of being. Consequently the conceptions in question, although 
they cannot be retained unmodified, are yet not to be wholly rejected, 
but rather to be methodically transformed. The contradictions in the 
conception of the thing with several attributes force us to the theory 
that there exists a multiplicity of simple, real essences, each possessing a 
simple quality. The contradictions in the conception of alteration 
lead necessarily to the theory of the self-preservation or persistence of 
these simple, real essences, whenever, in the case of a mutual interpene- 
tration of such essences, a “ disturbance ” (modification) of their quali- 
ties is threatened. The contradictions in the conception of the Ego 
force us to the distinction between “ apperceived ” and “ apperceiving” 
ideas; but the mutual interpenetration and unity of ideas prove the 
simplicity of the soul as their substratum. The soul is a simple, 
spaceless essence, of simple quality. It is located at a single point 
within the brain. When the senses are affected, and motion is trans- 
mitted by the nerve to the brain, the soul is penetrated by the simple, 
real essences which immediately surround. it. Its quality then per- 
forms ‘an act of self-preservation in opposition to the disturbance, 
which it would otherwise suffer from the—whether partially or totally 
—opposite quality of each of these other simple essences; every such 
act of self-preservation on the part of the soul is an idea, All ideas 
(representations) endure, even after the occasion which called them 
forth has ceased. When there are at the same time in the soul several 
ideas, which are either partially or totally opposed to each other, they 
cannot continue to subsist together without being partially arrested ; 
they must be arrested, 2. ¢., Becaiie unconscious, to a degree ineoatined 
by the sum of the Penaied of all these ideas mite the exception of 
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the strongest. This quantum of arrest is termed by Herbart the “sum _ 
of arrest. » the part of each idea in this sum of arrest is greater the 
less intense the idea is. On the intensive relations of ideas and on the 


a 


laws of the change of these relations are founded the possibility and ~ 


the scientific necessity of applying mathematics to psychology. Her- 
bart makes vesthetics, the most important part of which, with him, is 
the ethics, independent of theoretical philosophy. A‘sthetic judgments 
grow out from the satisfaction or dissatisfaction which is connected 
with certain relations, ethical judgments arising, in, particular, from 
the satisfaction or dissatisfaction connected with relations of will. The 
Idea (or “ typical conception”) of interior freedom has reference to the 
agreement of the will with the moral judgment concerning it; the~ 
Idea of perfection has reference to the mutual relations of nie differ: 
ent volitions of the same individual; the Idea of benevolence or love, 
to the agreement of the will of one person with the will of another, 
accompanied by a sentiment of satisfaction; the Idea of legal right, to 
the avoiding of the dissatisfying conflict which arises from the “Geel 
~ tion of sev eral wills at the same time toward the same object ; and the 
Idea of retribution or equity to the removal of unpleasing inequality 
in the case of two or more parties who are’ unlike in their well or ill 
doing. Pedagogic, as also the science of politics, rests on ethics, which 
determines their ends, and psychology, which points out their means. 
The State, in its origin a society protected by force, has for its end 
the exhibition of all the ethical Ideas in a society animated by them. 
The conception of God—in defence of the validity of which Herbart 
develops the teleological argument—gains in religious significance in 
proportion as it bécomes more fully determined by ethical predicates. 
Every attempt at a theoretical elaboration of philosophical theology is 
incompatible with the Herbartian metaphysics. 


Of Herbart’s writings (a chronological list of which is given by Hartenstein at the end of Vol. XII.) the 
following are the most important :— 

Ueber Pestalozids neueste Schrift: wie Gertrua thre Kinder lehrte, in Trene, eine Monatschrift, ed. by 
G. A. von Halem, Vol. I., Berlin, 1802, pp. 15-51; the same reprinted in Herbart’s: Jfinor Works, Vol. IIL, 
p. 74 seq., and in the Complete Works, X1., p. 45 seq. 

Pestaloszi's Tdee eines A BC der Anschauung als ein Cyclus von Voritbungen im Auffassen der Gestalien 
wissenschafilich ausgefiihrt, Gottingen, 1802; zoeite, durch eine Abh. tiber die dsthetische Darstellung der 
Welt als das Hauptgeschiift der Erziehung vermehrte Aufi., ibid., 1804. Werke, XI., p. 79 seq. 

De Platonici sysiematis fundamento commentatio (wpon entering upon his duties as an Extraordinarius 
at Gittingen), Gétt., 1805, W., XIL, p. 61 seq. Ad. Schr, Vol. I., p. 67 seq, . 

Alligemeine Pddagogihk; aus dem Zweck der Erziehung abgeleitet, Gittingen, 1806, W., X., p. 1 seq. 

Haupipunkte der Metaphysik, Gitt., 1806 and 1808, W., III., p. 1 seq. AZ. Schr., I., 199. 

Hauptpunkte der Logik (originally published as a Supplement to the last-named woe 1808), Gvtt., 1808. 
il, Schr., I, 254. W., 1., 465 seq. 
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Allgemeine praktische Philosophie, Gottingen, 1808. W., VIII., p. 1 seq. 
__ -Psychologische Bemerkungen zur Tonlehre, in Kobnigsb. Archiv, Vol. I., Art. 2; W., VIL, p. 1 seq. ; 
 Psycholog. Sey ead iiber die Stdrke einer gegebenen Vorstellung als Function ihrer Dauer betrachet, 
4 t., Art. 3; 1, VIL., p. 29 seq. 
ae de atiructione elementorum principia melaphysica, Kinigsberg, 1812, W., IV., 521 seq. AZ. S., 

: Z., 409. This work was republished at Berlin, in 1859, in a translation from the Latin executed by Karl 

BeTivomas and with an Introduction by the same. 
{ Lehrbuch zur Binleitung in die Philosophie, Kinigsherg, 1813, 2d ed., $821, 3d ed., 1834, 4th ed., 1837, 
Bee. °1., 1seq. ‘ is 
Lehrbuch eur Psychologie, Kinigsberg and Leipsic, 1816, 2d revised edit., 1834, W. V., 1 seq. 
Gespr diche tiber das Bise, Kinigsberg, 1817, W.,IX., 49 seq. Al. Schr., I3., 115. 
Ueber den Unterricht in der Philosophie auf Gymnasien, supplement to the 2d edition of the Lehrb. zu 
Eint. in die Philosophie, Wa. X1.,p. 396.) sAV. S,, ILT., 98: 
ian De aitentionis mensura causisque primariis psychologic principia statica et mechanica exemplo iilustra- 
i turus scripsit J. F. Herbart, Konigsberg, 1822. W., VIl., 73 seq. Al. Schr., IL., 853 seq. 
fi Ueber de Miglichkeit und Nothwendigheit, Mathematik auf Psychologie anzuwenden, Kinigsberg, 1822, 
W,,, Vil., 129 seq. -22..S.,-11., 417, 

| Psychoiogie als Wissenschaft, neu gegriindet auf Erfahrung, Metaphysik und Matihemank, Konigsberg. 
1824-25, W., V. and VI. 
Allgemeine Metaphysik nebst den Anfiingen der philosophischen Naturlehre, KGnigsberg, 1828-29, 1", 
III. and IV. 

Brurze Eneyclopidie der Philosophie, aus praktischen SS AE entworfen, Halle, 1831, 2d ed., 
1841, W. II. 

De principio logico exclusi medii inter contradictoria non negligendo commentatio, Gott., 1833, W., I. 
*588 seq. Av. S., IL, 721. 

Umriss pddagogischer Vor lesungen, Giutt., 1835, 2d ed., 1841, 1V., X., 185 seq. 
Zur Lehre von der Freiheit des menschlichen Willens, Briefe an Herrn Professor Griepenkerl, Gott., 
4 1856, W., IX., 241 seq. 

Andlytische Beleuchtung des Naturrechts und der Moral, Gottingen, 1836. W., VIII, 215 seq. 

Psychologische Untersuchungen, Nos. 1 and 2, Gott., 1889-40, W., VIT., 181 seq. 

Joh. Ipietr, Merbart’s kleinere philos. Schriften und Abhandlungen nebst dessen wisscnschafllichem 
Nachlasse, edited by G. Hartenstein, 8 vols., Leipsic, 1542-43. (These works have also been included in the 
~ complete edition of Herbart’s writings. ) 

The Complete Works of Herbart have been edited in 12 vols. by G. Hartenstein, Leipsic, 1850-52. Of his 
- life Hartenstein treats in the introduction-of his edition of the minor philos. works and essays of Herbart, Vol. 
L., Leipsic, 1842; cf. also Voigdt, Zur Lrinnerung an Merbart (words spdken on the 28th of October. 1841, in 
: the public session of the Royal German Society at Kénigsberg), KGnigsberg, 1841; Joh. Friedr. Herbart, zw 
 Brinnerung an die Gittingische Katastrophe im Jahr 1837, ein Posthununr (ed. by Taute), Kinigsberg, 
1842: Ff. H. Th, Allihn, U/eber das Leben und die Schriften J. F, Herbari’s, nebst einer Zusammenstellung 
der Litteratur seiner Schule, in the Zeitschr. fiir exacte Philosophie, etc., ed. by ANlihn and Ziller, Vol. I, 
No. 1, Leipsic, 1860, pp. 44 seq. With reference to Herbart’s philosophical stand-point and some of his doc- 
trines, numerous critical observations will be found in various writings and essays by Beneke, Trendelenburg. 
Chalybiius, Ulrici, Franz Hoffmann, Lotze, Lange, and other philosophers to be mentioned below (§ 154) ; 
more recently have appeared, among other relevant works, the following: P: J. H. Leander, Ucber Zs phi- 
wosoph. Standpunkt, Lund, 1865; K. Fr. W. L. Schultze, Ws Stellung zu Kant, entrvickelt an den Hauptbe- 
griffen ihrer Philosophie (Gottingen Inaugural Dissert.), Luckau, 1866; Herm. Langenbeck, Die theoretische 
Philosophie HTerbarts und seiner Schule und die darauf bewiigliche HKritik, Berlin, 1867: Wilh. Schacht, 
Evitische philosophische Aufsitze, 1. Heft: Herbart und Trendelenburg, Aarau, 1868 (cf., per contra, J. 
Bergmann, in the Philos. Monatshefte, Vol. 1., 1868, pp. 237-242); E. F. Wyneken, Das Naturgesetz der 
Seele, Hanover, 1869.—Herbartsche Reliquien, supp\. to H.’s works, Lyps., 1871, with biographical notices, 
Zacharias, Meluph. Differenzen zw. H. und. Kant, Lypz. 69, Quiibicker, Aant. w. H, iiber d. Wesen d. Seele, 
Berl. 1870 
Johann Friedrich Herbart was born at Oldenburg, where his father was a councillor 


of justice, May 4,1776. He received his first training through private instruction and at 
' the Gymnasium in his native city. He became early acquainted with the Wolffian philos- 
ophy and also with Kantian doctrines, In the year 1794 he entered the University at 
Jena where Fichte was just developing the doctrine of his Sevence of Knowledge. Her- 
bart was greatly stimulated to philosophical thought by his teacher, and laid before him, 
in writing, various doubts with reference to particular propositions in the Science of 
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Knowledge ; he also handed him a critique of the two first works of Schelling, the one 
on the Possibility of any Form of Philosophy, and the other on the Ego or the Uncondi- 
tioned in hamnan Knowledge. Herbart arrived at the conviction that the important 
thing in philosophy was not, ‘‘to proceed further, there, where a philosopher, who had 
attained to great reputation, had ceased to build,” but ‘“‘to look to the foundations 
and to subject them to the most incisive criticism, in order to see whether they were 
really fitted to support an edifice of knowledge.” Herbart’s efforts after exactness in 
his investigations were aided by the stimulus which he received from Fichte, The 
course of his reflections was early directed toward the conception of the Ego. In an 
essay composed in the year 1794 he expresses the opinion that the act of self-conscious- 
ness involves an ‘‘ infinite circle,” since in this act I posit myself as the one who is con- 
scious of himself, 7. ¢. is conscious of the one who is conscious, ete., but that this infini- 
tude is exhausted when the Ego thinks the problem itself, or all infinitude, in one concep- 
tion, and that, therefore, in the conception of the Ego infinitude is included as a postu- 
late. But the germs of Herbart’s subsequent solution of the problem of the Ego and 
of his subsequent ‘‘ Realism’’ in general were already contained in his critique (1796) 
of Schelling’s work on the Ego. In this critique he supplements the dichotomous dis- 
junction of Schelling: ‘‘ Hither knowledge without reality, or an ultimate point of 
reality,” by adding as a third alternative: ‘‘Or as manifold a reality in knowledge, as 
knowledge itself is manifold; ” he insists, further, upon the possibility of many grounds 
for a single consequence, like several poimts of suspension for one chain, and lays down 
the principle: ‘‘ Whatever is conditioned must have two conditions.” In the years 
1797-1800 Herbart wasa family-tutor in the Bernese family Von Steiger, at Interlaken. 
Since he believed poetry and mathematics to furnish the most effective means of cul- 
ture, he occupied his three pupils at first chiefly with these topics (beginning in Greek 
with Homer) and postponed morals and history till a later period, when, as he believed, 
they could be better understood ; but, to his great grief, his plan was interfered with 
through the unexpected and premature withdrawal of the eldest of his pupils from his 
instruction. During this time Herbart busied himself earnestly with morals and psy- 
chology. Through a visit to Pestalozzi he became acquainted with Pestalozzi’s method 
of instruction, in which he ever retained a lively interest, and many principles of which 
he adopted into his own pedagogical theory. In the year 1800 Herbart returned by 
way of Jena and Gottingen to his native land. He remained till 1802 in Bremen in 
the house of his friend Johann Smidt, engaged with philosophical and pedagogical 
studies. In October, 1802, he qualified at Gcttingen as a Docent of philosophy and 
pedagogical theory. In the year 1805 he received at the same place a position as Pro- 
fessor extraordinarius, but in 1809, through the agency of Wilhelm von Humboldt, was 
called as Professor ordinarius of philosophy and pedagogic theory to Kénigsberg, after 
the departure of Krug, Kant’s successor in the philosophical chair, for Leipsic. Herbart 
also directed at Konigsberg a Pedagogical Seminary, founded by himself. In the 
year 1833 he accepted a call to Gottingen, where, not being inclined to participate 
actively in the political movements of the day, he devoted himself all the more ener- 
getically and with unbroken activity to his mission as an investigator and teacher until’ 
his death, which took place August 14, 1841. 

Herbart defines philosophy (in the second chapter of the first section of his Zntro- 
duction to Philosophy) as the elaboration of conceptions. This is a critical adaptation 
of Kant’s definition of philosophical knowledge as rational knowledge through concep- 
tions. By the use of the word rational in his definition Kant introduces into it, as 
Herbart argues, a subject of possible controversy, since the conception of reason is an 
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_ extremely vague one, and since, further, the reason no more exists as a special faculty 
of the soul than does either of the other faculties enumerated in the psychology of 
Aristotle and of his imitators. Eliminating, therefore, this qualification, we have left, 
from Kant’s definition: Knowledge through conceptions. But such knowledge is an 
acquired result of existing science; philosophy, on the contrary, as that which pro- 
duces science, is simply the elaboration of conceptions. In reply to the objection that 

this definition is too broad, since all sciences elaborate conceptions, Herbart observes 
that philosophy is really contained in all sciences, when these are what they should be.* 

From the principal species of elaboration of conceptions, says Herbart, follow the 
principal divisions of philosophy. The first object to be aimed at is clearness and dis- 

- tinctness in conceptions, Clearness consists in the distinguishing of one conception 

from other conceptions, and distinctness in the distinguishing of the marks of a (com- 

pound, not simple) conception from each other. © Distinct conceptions may assume the 
form of judgments; from the combination of judgments arise syllogisms. Of these 
subjects Logic treats. Herbart defines logic as that division of philosophy which treats 
in general of distinctness in conceptions and of the co-ordination of conceptions as re- 
sulting from such distinctness. But since, from our apprehension of the world and of 
ourselves, there result numerous conceptions, which, the more distinct they are made, 
do so much the more conflict with the harmonious combination of our ideas, there arises 
for philosophy the important problem of the completion and modificaticn of these con- 
ceptions in such manner that this logical difficulty shall disappear; this correction of 
conceptions is the business of general metaphysics, which, in psychology, the philoso- 
phy of nature, and natural theology, is specially applied to the three principal subjects 
of human knowledge. But there are also conceptions which do not call for revision, 
but occasion an increment of consciousness in the form of a judgment expressing 

assent or dissent. The science of such conceptions is Aisthetics. + 

In his conception and treatment of logic, Herbart indicates to that extent his agree- 
ment with the Kantians, that for the more extended study of logical doctrines—since he 
himself only sketches the outlines of logic—he refers to the logical text-books of such 

Kantians as Hoffbauer, Krug, and Fries. According to Aristotle, logic is the analysis 

of thought in general, the separation of thought into form and content. But according 

to Kant, and also according to Herbart, it is a doctrine of analytic thought, of thought 
which through analysis elucidates or renders distinct the conceptions employed in 
thought. Kant’s division of knowledge into synthetic and analytic determined not only 
the distinction between logic and the critique of the reason in Kant’s system, but also 
that between logic and metaphysics in the system of Herbart. Our thoughts, says 
Herbart, are conceptions, in so far as we consider them with reference to that which is 


* The elaboration of conceptions is certainly not the only methodic means employed by philosophy ; the 
most that can be said of it is perhaps that it is the most characteristic means so employed. The founding of 
the definition of philosophy on the method employed in it is only justified on condition that—as, indeed, Her- 
bart attempts to prove—philosophy has really no definite object, such as the universe as such, or even such as 
the real principles of all that exists, by which it is distinguished from the other sciences, that relate to spe- 
cial departments of existence. 

+ This is an unequal division, in that it assigns to logic the work, not of rendering all or even spécial con- 
ceptions distinct, but of prescribing the rules by which all conceptions are to be rendered distinct, and that 
this work then gives occasion to the logician not simply to render distinct, but to develop independently and 
scientifically a definite class of conceptions, namely, the logical conceptions, or the conception of the concep- 
tion, the conception of the judgment, etc.; while metaphysics, on the other hand, itself undertakes to cor- 
rect certain conceptions and then applies them, and esthetics, finally, secks to reduce the formation of 
judgments of (aesthetic or moral) assent and dissent—judgments which are formed by the human conscious- 
ness before the existence of sesthetics, and which directly accompany objective perception—to principles, 
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thought through them. Conceptions such as those of the circle and the square, which 
cannot be united with each other, but of which each can be thought independently of 
the other, furmish examples of contrary opposition. Conceptions which are simply dif- 
ferent, but not incapable of combination, such as the circle and red color, are disparate. 
Disparate as well as contrary conceptions furnish also illustrations of the contradictory 


opposition between a and non-a, b and non-b, it being affirmed of a and b that each is 


not the other. Opposites are not one and the same thing; this formula is called the 
Principle of Contradiction. Equivalent to this is the so-called Principle of Identity : 
A =A, or properly: A is not equal to non-A, where the negatives neutralize each other 
and are tantamount to an affirmative, and the same is true of the so-called principle of 
Excluded Middle: A is either B or not B. Wherever it is permitted to assume a unity 


in the form of a sum, this sum may include various marks or attributes, as : this garment 


is red and blue, this event is at once joyful and sorrowful. When conceptions are con- 


fronted with each other in thought, the question arises whether they will enter into a- 


union or not; the decision of this question is expressed in a Judgment. The initial or 
presupposed conception is the subject, and the conception which is connected to it is 
the predicate. Herbart assumes that the categorical judgment (e. g., God is almighty, 
the soul is immortal, Goethe was a German poet) does not involve the assertion of the 
existence of the subject,’ and proceeds in his doctrine of the syllogism on the basis of 
this assumption.* Herbart terms the syllogisms of the first and second figures syllo- 
gisms of subsumption, and those of the third figure, syllogisms of substitution. 
Skepticism, with Herbart, prepares the way for the enunciation of the problems of 
metaphysics. Every compétent beginner in philosophy, says Herbart, is a skeptic, and, 


ari nr 


on the other hand, every skeptic is a beginner in philosophy. He who has not been at — 


some time in his life a skeptic has never experienced that radical shaking of all his 
early and habitual ideas and opinions, which alone can enable him to separate the acci- 
dental from the necessary, the increment furnished by thought from the bare reality 
given in fact. But he who persists in skepticism shows that his thoughts have not 
come to maturity ; he does not know where each thought belongs and how much follows 
from each; oppressed by the weight of others’ thoughts, and by the conflict among 
them, they almost always become skeptics who have been industrious readers and lazy 


thinkers, Herbart discriminates between a lower and a higher form of skepticism. - 


The former rests on the consideration that, owing to the dependence of our powers of 
apprehension on subjective conditions, we can scarcely expect to obtain through the 
senses a true representation of the real being of things. Bodies may have some sort of 
shape in space, may be subject to some sort of changes in time, the material elements 
may be seized and controlled by forces, men and animals may be filled with perceptions 


and sentiments of some sort ; but we know not what perceptions and sentiments, what _ 


forces, elements, changes, and shapes do actually exist or take place. But doubt may 
press still farther on, and advance to the idea that in reality we do not at all perceive 
all that which we think we perceive, but that we involuntarily add in thought to the 
given contents of perception the forms—especially of space, time, and causality, as 
also of. adaptation—which we ascribe to the objects of nature. Hence it becomes 
doubtful whethor fixed points are anywhere to be found from which knowledge may 
set out, and it may appear equally doubtful whether, in case such principles actually 
exist, we can discover the methods necessary for a further progress of thought, since 
experience appears incomplete, the inference by analogy uncertain, and the existence 


* This assumption, at least in the case of affirmative judgments in general, is false; the cases in which it 
is true are specially marked by the context of the discourse in which they occur, 
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of any just ground for a synthesis @ priori—by which a principle would transcend itself 

_—scarcely conceivable. 

* Herbart holds that while, owing to the relativity of all attributes, no knowledge of 
the real quality of things is attainable through the senses, yet the forms of experience 

are really given us, since in the apprehension of a definite object we feel ourselves com- 
pelled to connect the contents of perception with a definite form, and are not able—as 
we should be if we simply added to things forms derived from our own subjective con- 
sciousness—to connect any given object of sensuous perception with any form which 
we may choose. In what manner these forms are given, is a later, ‘psychological prob- 

lem; but on the fact of their being given, metaphysics depends. 

The actual or given forms of experience are of such nature, that they give rise to 
contradictory conceptions, which it is the business of thought to rectify. 

Extension in space and action in time involve contradictions. Extension implies 

prolongation through numerous different and distinct parts of space; but by such 
prolongation the one is broken up into the many, while yet the one is to be considered 
“as identical with the many. When we conceive of matter, we begin a division which 
must be continued in infinitwm, because each part must still be considered as extended. 
We never arrive at all the parts, nor at the ultimate parts, since, in order to do so, we 
should be obliged to overleap the infinite series of intervening divisions. If we begin 
' with the simple and from it attempt in thought to compound matter in the form in 
4 Which, as composed of simple elements, it may actually exist, the question arises how 
many simples we must take in order with them to fill a finite space. Evidently we 
should here be obliged to overleap, but in the reverse direction, the same infinite series 
which arrested us before. If we attempt by successive divisions and subdivisions to 
arrive at the ultimate parts of matter, reality becomes lost in the infinitesimal; if 
from these ultimate parts we would attempt to reconstruct matter, we are unable to 
employ the infinitesimal as basis of reality. The empirical conception of matter must 
therefore be altered in thought. Similar considerations arise in connection with the 
notion of the infinite divisibility of time. The occupancy of time by action and dura- 
tion demands still more obviously than does the occupancy of space the infinite divisi- 
bility of that which occupies; for unoccupied intervals of time would imply the anni- 
hilation and subsequent re-entrance into existence of that which acts and endures. * All 
action occupies time: it isasif extended in time. The result of action.appears as a 
finite quantum of change. . This finite quantum must contain in itself the infinite multi- 
tude of changes which took place successively in the infinitesimal portions of time. The 
real action, of whose parts the result is composed, is as inconceivable as are the simple 
parts of the extended in space, for, however small we may conceive its parts, each is 
still resolvable into a before and after, and an interval between them. 

The conception of inherence, or of a thing with several attributes, involves a con- 
tradiction, since it implies that one is many. Plurality of attributes is irreconcilable 
with unity of subject. The thing is supposed to be the one possessor of different 

marks. But such possession must necessarily be regarded as something belonging and 
peculiar to the nature of the thing, as entering into the essential detinition of the thing, 
and consequently as being itself no less manifold than are the attributes possessed. 
Thus the thing itself is rendered manifold, while yet it is by hypothesis only one. The 
question: what is the thing? demands a simple answer. The conception of a thing 
whose true quality is a manifold possession of attributes is a contradictory conception, 
which awaits rectification in thought, since, as originating in what is experimentally 
given, it cannot be rejected. 
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The conception of causality, too, which, although not a direct, experimental con- 
ception, yet arises from a necessary process of thought with reference to what is given 
in experience, involves contradictions. With experience the conception of change 
forces itself directly into consciousness. Now, even in common, unphilosophical | 
thought, the necessity becomes felt of explaining why change has taken place, 7. €., of | 
apprehending change as effect and of seeking for it a cause. But the conception of 
change conducts to a trilemma. Hither, namely, the change must have an externa) 
cause, or an internal cause, or it must be causeless; or, in other words, it must be the 
result of a mechanical process, or of self-determination, or of an absolute generation. 
The common understanding is accustomed to regard each alternative as really occur- 
ring, the first in the material world, the second in the region of the will, and the third 
often (under the name of fate) in the general course of things. But (1) the conception 
of an external cause does not explain the original change, since it appears to lead to a 
regressus in infinitum, nor does it explain subsequent or derived changes, since it im- 
plies the contradiction that the agent possesses, as an attribute of its nature, a qualifi- 
cation which is foreign to, not naturally included in, its nature, and that the patient. ” 
after the change wrought in it, remains and yet cannot remain the same thing which it 
was before; (2) the conception of self-determination through an internal cause does not 
diminish these difficulties, and involves the further contradiction that it divides the one 
agent in the act of self-determination into two opposed parts, an active and a passive 
part; (3) the theory of absolute generation, which regards change as itself constituting ~ 
the quality of that which changes, is exposed to the twofold objection, that it woula 
require a strict uniformity in change, such as our experience of the nature of things 
does not disclose, and that it is also contradictory in itself, since the conception of gen- 
eration is impossible in thought, except as involving the passage of the subject of gen- 
eration through a series of changing qualities; whence, in order to determine the quality 
of the generation, these various opposed qualities must be united and concentrated into” 
a unity, or, in other words, opposed qualities must be one—which is contradictory; if 
it is said that generation is only the manifestation of a substratum which does not 
change, the contradictions are not diminished, but increased, since this theory expresses 
only the more clearly the idea of the one unchanging substratum as haying concen- 
trated in it all multiplicity and all contradiction, as the source from which the plurality 
and the opposed qualities of the outward manifestation shall be evolved. 

The conception of an Ego, in so far as the Ego is regarded as the primary source of 
all of our extremely manifold ideas, involves the contradiction of the inherence of the 
multiple in the single, which contradiction becomes here especially sensible, for the 
reason that self-consciousness appears to represent the Ego as a perfect unit. To this 
must be added the contradiction peculiar to the Ego, that it must think itself as pure 
self-consciousness, consciousness turned in upon itself, 7. ¢., must think its own Ego, 
z. e., must think its own thinking of itself, and so on ¢n tnjinitum (‘Sits Ego” always 
taking the place of ‘‘itself,” ‘‘ its thinking of itsclf,” of ‘its Ego,” and so on), so that 
the conception of an Ego seems in reality impossible to be realized. ‘ 

It is the business of Metaphysics, according to Herbart, to remove these contradic- 
tions from the forms of experience, and thus to render experience comprehensible. 
Metaphysics is divided by Herbart into the doctrine of principles and methods (Metho: 
dology), of being, inherencé, and change (Ontology), of the constant (Synechology). 
and of phenomena (Hidology), With general metaphysics are connected, as its applica- 
tions, physical philosophy and psychology. 

The transformation of conceptions, which it is the work of metaphysics to accom 
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_ plish, is effected by seeking out the necessary complementary conceptions, or points of 
_— relation, through which alone the contradictions contained in the given conceptions can 
be resolved. This method of removing the contradictions which are involved in the 
formal conceptions furnished by experience is termed by Herbart the method of Rela- 


tions. Hvery such formal conception is a principle, from which we are obliged, by the 


contradiction contained in it, to conclude to the complementary. It is only thus, 7. ¢., 
it is only on the basis of a contradiction contained in an idea, that @ prior? synthesis be- 
comes possible. For suppose that B is shown by an @ priori synthesis, hence necessarily, 
to belong with A; then A must be impossible without B; the necessity lies in the im- 
possibility of the contrary; but such impossibility or, in general, the impossibility of 
any supposition or idea is contradiction. (Kant, on the contrary, had asserted that @ 
priori synthetic propositions demanded another principle beside the principle of identity 
and contradiction.) 

It is impossible to assume that nothing is, for then nothing would even appear to be. 
Kven if all being be denied, there remains at least the undeniable, simple element of 
sensation. That which remains after the removal of being is appearance. This appear- 
ance, as appearance, 7s. Since this fact of appearanee cannot be denied, some form of 
bemg must be assumed as real. 

The affirmation that A 7s, is nothing more than the simple positing of A. Being ts 
absolute position.* The conception of being excludes all negation and all relation + 
Whatever is conceived as being is called an essence (e728). ° 

The simple element of sensation is never, or extremely seldom, found single; it 
occurs rather in complexes which we term things. We ascribe to things their separate 

‘marks as attributes. But the contradictions contained in the conception of a thing 
with several attributes force us, in order to free the conception from these contradic- 
tions, to complete the conception by the assumption of the existence of a plurality of 
real essences, each possessing an absolutely simple quality, which can therefore not be 
defined by the statement of internal distinctions existing within the quality, and by 
the further assumption that the appearance of a thing as one and as yet possessing 
several attributes results from the existence of these simple essences in combination or 
together. 

In a complex of marks there are ordinarily some which are permanent, while others 
change. We therefore ascribe changes to things. But from the contradictions in the 
conception of change it follows that there is no original, internal change in what pos- 
sesses being, since original self-determination and absolute generation are impossible ; 
and it follows, further, that there would be no derivative change if the operation of 
causes were only possible upon the condition of an original, outwardiy directed activity. 
But then there would be no change at all, not even in the sphere of appearance, and 
this would contradict experience. Hence no such condition as that alluded to can 
exist, and it must be possible to explain change without the supposition of an 
original, outwardly directed activity, as also without the supposition of an original 
internal activity. Herbart explains change by means of the theory of self-preserva- 
tions (acts of self-preservation), which take place when a number of simple, real essences 
are together, and which constitute the substance of all real change. This theory rests on 
the coadjutant conception of intelligible space, together with corresponding species of 


* Ferbart thus includes the positing of being in the conception of being. : 
+ Herbart’s exclusion of ail negation and relation involves a saltws in demonstrando, All that is to be 


excluded is the relation to the positing subject and the cancelling (negation) of the vosition in the sense in 
which the latter was affirmed, 
18 
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time and of motion, and on the methodic expedient of the ‘accidental view.” By 
intelligible space Herbart understands that space in which the simple real essences 
must be conceived as existing, in distinction from the phenomenal space, in which our 
sensations are ideally represented, and which is therefore in the soul itself. The 
formation of the conception of intelligible space is occasioned by the necessity of 
conceiving the same essences as together and also as not together. The succession ot 
simple, real essences produces the ‘* rigid line,” the pessage of points into each other 
the continuous line, the compounding of two directions the plane surface, and the addi- 
tion of a third direction material space. The fiction of the passage of points into each 
other presupposes the divisibility of the point, an hypothesis which Herbart seeks to 
justify by the geometrical fact of irrational relations. In intelligible as in phenomenal 
syace all motions are relative : that which is motion with reference to surrounding 
svjects which are viewed as at rest, is rest when these objects are viewed as moving 
with equal rapidity in an opposite direction. Every existence in intelligible space is 
primarily at rest with reference to itself, or with reference to space, if it is regarded as 
itself existing in space. But there is nothing to prevent this rest from being motion 
with reference to other real essences; rest in this latter regard would be only one 
possible case among an infinite number of equally possible cases, It is therefore to be 
presupposed that in general every being is originally in motion, as compared with every 
other one, and that this motion is motion in a direct line with constant velocity. This 
motion is nob real change, since every being (essence) with reference to itself and to 
its space remains at rest, and does not of itself stand in relation to other beings, but is 
only regarded as in such relation by a consciousness in which all or several of them are 
comprehended. When, however, the case occurs that in consequence of this original 
motion simple, real essences arrive at the same time at the same point, there follows a 
reciprocal interpenetration on their part, which, so far as their qualities are alike, 
occasions no disturbance, but which, when the qualities are opposed, would naturally 
occasion a disturbance, since, by the theorem of contradiction, opposites cannot co-exist 
in one point. The disturbance would take place if the opposite qualities of the various 


essences could destroy each other. But since the reverse is the case, the qualities are’ 


enablied.to preserve themselves against the threatened disturbance; self-preservation is 
persistence in opposition to a negation. The disturbance resembles a pressure, and the 
self-preservation a resistance. ‘‘ Self-preservations” in the soul are representations or 
ideas; in all other real beings they are internal states, which, according to Herbartian 
as well as according to Leibnitzian principles, must be conceived as in some way analo- 
gous to our ideas, The proper and simple essence of real beings is unknown to us; but 
concerning their internal and external relations it is possible for us to acquire a sum of 
knowledge, which may be enlarged zn ¢nfinttwm. It is necessary to suppose that the 
simple essence of the real beings is not only different in the case of different ones, but 
_ that this difference may amount to contrariety. If the difference of quality, however, 
is but partial, the qualities may be analyzed in thought into component elements, be- 
tween which, on the one hand, complete agreement and, on other hand, complete oppo- 
sition subsists; such analysis, although methodically necessary for the comprehension 
of the result, is yet with reference to the qualities themselves only an “ accidental 
view” of the case, since the qualities are not really the product of such component 
elements, but are simple and indivisible, and are analyzed only in our consideration of 
them. 
In human consciousness the fact of an Ego is given, and yet the conception of an 
Ego is loaded with contradictions, These contradictions force us to distinguish between 


- 
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-“apperceived”’ and ‘‘ apperceiving ” masses of ideas, in self-consciousness, and this dis- 


tinction again presupposes the doctrines of the soul as a simple, real being and the sub- 
stratum of the whole complex of our ideas, of ideas as psychical acts of self-preserva- 
tion, and of the reciprocal relations of ideas. 

On the divisibility of the point rests the possibility that a number of simple, real 


‘beings (which must, however, in view of the assumed divisibility, be conceived as 


spherical) should be at least imperfectly together, or should partially interpenetrate 
each other. The result of such partial interpenetration is Matter. A necessary result 
of the same is also the attraction of elements. For the act of self-preservation cannot 


- be confined to that part of each of these real beings which is penetrated; in the whole 


being, in all its supposed parts, this act takes place with the same degree of energy, 
for the very reason that the being is really simple and its parts are only supposed. 
But with the inward state of the act of self-preservation as a whole, the external posi- 
tion of the simple beings must necessarily correspond. From the necessity that the 
internal state should be accompanied by an appropriate external state it follows that 
the partial interpenetration must give place to a condition in which each being is fully 
in the other. If the elements of each sphere (point, real being) be conceived as them- 
selves also spheres, and if the infinitesimal amount of time occupied by the act of 
penetration be again subdivided into infinitesimals of the second order, each of the 
original spheres will at every instant be to the part not yet penetrated as the initial 
attraction to the acceleration at the given instant. In the case of the union of several 
simple, real beings, repulsion, or the necessity that some of them should give place to 
the others, enters in; or repulsion takes place when the measure in which the internal 
state of a being surrounded by others enables it to respond to the influences of the 
latter has been exceeded. Attraction and repulsion are therefore not original forces, 
but necessary external consequences of the internal states, into which several different ° 
substances mutually throw each other. 

When the equilibrium between attraction and repulsion is restored, the combination 
of simple, real beings forms a material element or an Atom. 

In order to explain genetically the special phenomena and laws of physics, by tracing 
them to their ultimate sources, Herbart distinguishes, on the one hand. between 
strong and weak opposition of elements (according to the amount of the difference 
of their qualities) and, on the other, between equal and unequal opposition (according 
to the mutual relation of these qualities in point of intensity). From the combina- 
tion of the two distinctions result four principal relations of elements to each other: 

1, Strong and equal or nearly equal opposition ; on this depends the formation of 
solid or rigid matter, and in particular the cohesion, elasticity, and configuration of 
matter; 

2. Strong, but very unequal opposition ; this is the relation in which the elements 
of caloric (the existence of which substance is postulated by Herbart in order to account 
for the phenomena of heat) stand to the elements of solid bodies; 

8. Weak and not very unequal opposition ; this is the relation in which electricity 
stands to the elements of solid bodies; 

4, Weak and very unequal opposition; this is the relation in which the ether or the 
medium of light and gravity stands to the elements of solid bodies. 

Biology (or Physiology) rests, with Herbart, on the theory of the internal figurability 
of matter. Several internal states within one being tend mutually to arrest each other 
(as in the soul is the case with ideas which limit each other in consciousness); the 
arrested states, under fayorable conditions, reappear and co-operate in determining the 


= 
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outward action. The simple being excites in other similar beings, which come in con- 
tact with it, states similar to its own; on such excitation depend the processes of 
assimilation and reproduction. Further, irritability and sensibility follow from the 
internal figurability of matter. 

The accidental meeting of simple, real beings is sufficient only to account for the 
general possibility of organic life. But the adaptation apparent in the formation of 
the higher organisms presupposes the influence of a divine intelligence as the cause, 
not indeed of the existence of the simple real beings themselves, but of their actual 
relations to each other (and hence of what in common phraseology is understood by 
substances). But this teleological justification of the belief in God’s existence satisfies 
the religious need of man only in so far as man is a being capable of addressing Godin 
prayer, or at least of finding rest in the thought-of God, whence the reception of the 
ethical predicates into the idea of God (of which below). 

The soul is a simple, real essence; for if it were a complex of several real essences 
its ideas would lie outside each other, and it would not be possible for several ideas to 
be combined in the unity of thought, nor for the whole sum of my ideas to be com- 
bined in the unity of my consciousness.* The soul’s acts of self-preservation are ideas. 
Ideas, whether homogeneous or disparate, blend with each other ; but such of them as 
are partially or totally opposed to each other arrest each other according to the degree 
of their opposition. Through this arrest of ideas the intensity in which they exist in 
consciousness is diminished, and may be reduced to zero. In the case of an arrested 
idea, the mind, instead of consciously having the idea, seeks to have it. The relations 
of ideas in point of intensity may be mathematically computed, although their separate 


intensities cannot be measured ; by such computation the laws of the succession of ~ 


ideas are reduced to their exact expression. This computation is Static, when it 
’ relates to the final condition in which ideas may persist, and Mechanic, when its 
object is to ascertain the actual strength of an idea at any definite moment during its 
change. 

Suppose two synchronous ideas, A and B, whose intensities are exactly equal, so 
that each may be represented as=1. Suppose, further, that these ideas are com- 


pletely opposed (as, for example, red and yellow, yellow and blue, any giyen tone and — 


the tone one octave higher), so that if the one is to subsist unchecked the other must 
be totally arrested. Since (according to the principle of contradiction) opposites cannot 


subsist together at the same time and at the same point, one of the two supposed ideas — 


must, it would appear, wholly give place to the other. And yet each continues to 
subsist, for whatever once subsists cannot be annihilated, Both ideas «strive with 
equal force against each other. Each therefore loses the half of its original intensity. 


The law of contradiction would be satisfied if one of the ideas were completely arrested ; . 


but, as matter of fact, so much of the two ideas, taken together, is arrested as the 
original intensity of each idea amounted to. The total arrest of ideas thus divided 
between the two is termed by Herbart the sum of arrest. If the opposition between 
the ideas is not complete, so that it is not represented by 1, but by a proper fraction, 
this fraction enters as a determining element into the computation of the sum of 
arrest. 4 

If the ideas A and B are unequal in strength, the intensity of the first being = a, of 
the second =b, and a> b, and if A and B are complete opposites, it is sufficient, 


* The real ground of the unity of consciousness is not the punctual nature of the soul, but the fact that 


within the space occupied by consciousness our ideas interpenetrate each other, or become fused into one 
whole, 


he 
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according to Herbart’s theory, that the two ideas together should suffer an amount of 
_ arrest equal to the intensity-(b) of the weaker idea, for if the latter were wholly de- 


_stroyed there would be no more “ contradiction.”* The ‘‘ sum of arrest,” then, is now 


=b. Hach idea strives with all its intensity against arrest. It suffers, therefore, the 
less arrest the stronger itis. Of the whole sum of arrest, which is = b, A therefore 


A b? 
suffers an amount represented by nore and B an amount represented by — 
a 
b? a’ + ab — b? 


so that A remains in consciousness with a force equal to a — — 
a 


ap 1p api) 2 
and B with “si intensity equal to b — BP Diss: allay 
: a+b a-+tb 
If three ideas, whose intensities are a, b, c, are synchronous, with complete opposi- 


tion between them, and if we have a> b, and b >, the sum of arrest, according to 


Herbart, will be = b+ ¢c, or, in general, will be equal to the sum of all the weaker 


ideas, whatever their number; for if these were all fully arrested, the strongest would 


be able to assert itself in its full force. The sum of arrest here again is distributed in 
a manner inversely proportioned to the intensities. It is possible, however, that the 


amount of arrest falling to the weakest idea should equal or even be superior to the 


intensity of that idea, in which case the idea will be wholly forced out of conscious- 
ness; but it can, under favoring circumstances, enter again into consciousness. The 


limit at which the intensity of an idea is exactly equal to 0 is termed by Herbart the 


threshold of consciousness, in which figure, however, the notion of the (horizontal) 
motion over a threshold is mixed up with the notion of a (vertical) rise end descent. 
That value of an idea which consists with the depression of the latter exactly to a level 
with the ‘‘ threshold” of consciousness is termed by Herbart its ‘‘threshold value.” 


ff a= 1 and b = 2, the “‘ threshold value” of c= 4/4 = 0,707... 

If the susceptibility of the mind for an idea---the excitation (reckoned here, for the 
sake of simplicity, as = 1) remaining constant— is originally = a, it is, after the idea 
has reached the intensity denoted by x, only = a — x. The rapidity with which the 
idea increases in intensity, or the ‘‘rate of its increase,” is at every instant propor-) 
tional to the degree of susceptibility. It becomes, therefore, constantly less. We 
consider as the unit of time (t = 1) that time in which the idea would rise to the full 


force represented by a, if‘the initial rate of increase remained unchanged. In a very 


small portion of time (ce =) at the beginning, this rate of increase remains nearly 


unchanged, and in the first infinitesimal portion of time (= dt) it must be considered 


: ated ; t 
as unchanged (constant). In the first division of time represented by a therefore, the 


seat t 3 F : 
idea attains nearly to the force represented by a. aa and in the first portion of time 


represented by dt, its force becomes a. dt. If ata later instant, at the expiration of 
any specified time (= t), the idea has increased to the force represented by x (when, 
therefore, the susceptibility will be measured, not by a, but only by a — x) the idea 


* Of course the * contradiction,” if indeed any exists in the supposed case, would only then be removed when 
B itself or, also, when A itself should be totally arrested, but not when only a quantum of intensity = b and 
flivided between the two ideas should be arrested. That the nullification or ‘‘arrest” of an idea is already 
accomplished when it has become an unconscious one (although continuing to exist in such unconscious state), 
js an assumption which experience forces upon us, but which is scarcely compatible with florbart’s logico- 
metaphysical principle. 
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: : t : 
must increase in force, in a very small portion of time (= ~), not to an amount 


: t 3 <i 2th gees : 
nearly = a. od but to an amount nearly = (a—x). and in an mfinitesimal portion 
n 


of time ( = dt), not toan amount = a. dt, but to an amount =(a—x) dt. If, now, we 
employ dx to denote the increase in force, which the idea, after it had increased to x, ac- 
quired in an infinitesimal portion of time (or the difference between its force before and 
after this infinitesimal portion of time), this dx, according to the above, is = (a — x) dt. 


and therefore = dt; from this equation, when we consider the circumstance that 


the idea has arisen from a value = o and that consequently for t= 0 x =0, we ob- 
—t 
tain the result: x =a (1 —e i e denoting, as usual, the basis of natural logarithms, — 


If the excitation is assumed as constant, yet not = 1, but = B, the intensity, to which 
the idea rises in the first portion of time (dt), is (instead of a. dt, as above) = Ba. dt; 
consequently, in the portion of time (= dt) which follows immediately after the end 
of the time t, in which the idea has increased in force to x, the force of the idea must 
increase to an amount represented by 6 (a — x) dt, that is, dx = 6 (a — x) dt, whence 


— Bt 
follows the equation: x =a (1 —e * It thus appears that, while the idea ac- 


quires tolerably soon nearly its full force (= a), it nevertheless will never fully acquire - 


it in a finite time, but will only approximate towards it as the limb of the hyperbola 
approximates toward its asymptote. * 

In an altogether analogous manner Herbart calculates the gradual decrease of the 
“(sum of arrest.” 

When with one idea several others are combined—not perfectly, but according to 
a certain descending gradation through larger and smaller parts—if that idea recovers 
from the effects of its previous arrest and returns into consciousness, it will tend to 
raise the others into consciousness with itself, not, however, uniformly, but in a defi- 
nite order and sequence. Herbart seeks to determine this sequence by mathematical 
formule. It is, according to him, the varying degrees in which ideas blend together, 
upon which rests, not only the mechanism of what is called memory but also from 
which arise the forms of space and time in human thought; and these forms are not 


Kani 


viewed by Herbart, with Kant, as @ priori forms, but as results of the psychical _ 


mechanism. 

In that simple being which is the soul there is no more an original multiplicity of 
faculties than of ideas. The so-called faculties of the soul are simply hypostatized 
class-conceptions of psychical phenomena. The explanation of these phenomena by 
reference to the so-called faculties is illusory’; the real causes of psychical processes 


are to be found in the relations of ideas to each other. Recollection follows the laws: 


of reproduction. The Understanding, which may be nominally defined as the faculty 
for combining our thoughts according to the nature of that which is thought, has for 
its basis the complete effect of those series of ideas which are formed in our souls 
through the influence of external things upon us. By the Reason is to be understood 
the faculty for weighing arguments and counter-arguments; its basis is the coincident 
operation of several complete series of ideas. The so-called Internal Sense is the ap- 
perception of newly-formed ideas through earlier but similar masses of ideas, The 


* The necessary consequence implied in the formula, viz. : that the weakness of the excitation may be 
completely made good in the result by its longer duration, seems to be in contradiction with our experience. 
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Feelings arise when different forces work in the same or in opposite senses on the same 


‘idea. The Will is effort accompanied by the idea of the attainability of the object of 


effort. Freedom of the Will, in psychology, is the assured supremacy of the strong- 
est masses of ideas over single affections or impressions. Kant’s doctrine of ‘ tran- 


— scendental freedom” is false, and is also in conflict with the practical interest of man, 


since it renders the development of character impossible. 

The source of our zsthetic Ideas is to be found in our involuntary judgments of 
taste, and, in particular, the source of our Ethical Ideas is found in such judgments of 
taste respecting relations of will. The Idea of Internal Freedom is founded on the 
satisfaction arising from harmony between the will and our judgment respecting the 
will. In the case of pure relations of magnitude, the greater always pleases beside 
the smaller; this is the origin of the Idea of Perfection. Those conceptions of magni- 
tude, which are employed in the comparison of acts of will, are: intension, extension 
(%. €., multiplicity of objects willed), and concentration of manifold volitions to a 
joint or total effect, or intension as arising anew out of extension. The objective cor- 
relate to the Idea of Benevolence is harmony between our own will and the presup- 
posed will of another. The Idea of Legal Right is founded on our displeasure at 
strife; legal right is the rule established or recognized by the parties interested, for the 
avoidance of strife. When, through the intentional action of one will upon another or 
through intentional well-doing or ill-doing the condition, in which the wills of the par- 
ties concerned would otherwise have remained, is broken off or violently disturbed, the 
act produces dissatisfaction ; from this dissatisfaction arises the Idea of Retribution or 
Compensation (Equity), or of a rectification of the disturbance by the transfer of an 
equal amount of good or the reverse from the receiver to the doer. With these primary 
or original Ideas are connected the derived ethical Ideas relating to society, in particu- 
lar the Idea of the legal society, of the system of rewards, of the system of administra- 
tion, of the system of culture, and of society as a person, which are founded respec- 
tively on the Ideas of legal right, compensation, the public welfare, spiritual perfection, 
and inward freedom. Nothing but the union and mild guidance of all Ideas can give 
to life a satisfying direction. 

The basis of religious faith is to be found, according to Herbart, in the contempla- 
tion of nature, but the perfecting of faith is the work of ethics. The adaptation 
apparent in the higher organisms cannot be referred to chance, nor can its existence 
in nature be denied on the plea that it is simply a form of human thought. The suf- 
ficient explanation of it is found only in a divine intelligence, in which the order of 
the simple, real essences must have its source. A scientific system of natural theology 
is beyond our reach. More important than the theoretical development of the con- 


ception of God is, for the religious consciousness, the qualification of that conceptiou 


by the ethical predicates of wisdom, holiness, power, love, and justice—predicates 


which are in part incompatible with pantheism. * 


* Whether the oontradictions which Herbart regards as existing in the “t formal conceptions forced upon 
us by experienge” are really contained in them, is at least’doubtful. For the advance of science beyond the 
sphere of empiricism the stimulus of these contradictions is not needed ; such stimulus is found, rather, in the 
fact that not only the existence of individual objects and things is manifest to us, but also the existence of 
relations, varieties of worth, ends, and laws, on which the formation of our logical norms, as also of our 
ethical notions, is founded, Trendelenburg seeks, in an essay on Herbart’s Metaphysics (in the Monutsberichte 
der Berliner Akademie der Wissenschaften, Nov., 1853, p. 654 seq. ; reprinted in the second voluihe of Tr.’s 
Histor. Beitr. zur Philos., Berlin, 1855, pp. 318-251), and in a second article (Monatsber. der Berl. Akad., 
Feb., 1856, and in Tr.’s Hist. Beitr. zur Philos., Vol. I11., 1867, pp. 63-96), in reply to rejoinders by Drobisch 
and Striimpell (in the Zettschr. fiir Philos. und philos. Britik, 1554 and 1855), to demonstrate the three fol 
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The philosophy of Herbart has signally promoted the genetic comprehension of 
nature and mind. The doctrine of Beneke may be regarded as an attempt to maintain 


lowing theses: (1) the contradictions which Herbart points out in the universal conceptions furnished by 
experience are not contradictions; (2) if they were contradictions, they would not be solved by Herbart’s 
metaphysics; (3) if they were contradictions and were thus solved, yet others and greater ones would remain 
unsolved. In considering the subject of continuity, says Trendelenburg, the multiplicity and smallness of 
parts are not to be isolated from each other; the prodifct of their number and magnitude remains identical. 
There are no “ultimate” parts. In connection with the problems of inherence and change, variety and con- 
trary opposition are only artificially transformed into contradictory opposition. (Cf. the remarks in my 
System of Logic, § 77, as also the relevant sections in Delbceuf’s Hssai de logique scientifique, Liége, 1865.) 
The principle of identity and contradiction is not an objective law, determining the nature of things, but a 
law of thought; to objectify this law and make of it a law of things is to misapprehend it (a misapprehension 
into which, indeed, so early a philosopher as Parmenides fell). The apparent contradictions in the conception 
of the Bgo are removed by Herbart through the distinction of different groups of representations ; but whether 
the mutual interpenctration of Tepresentations presupposes a being of punctual simplicity having its seat at a 
single spot within the brain, and whether such a being is conceivable as a soul, is at least extremely proble- 
matical. (Cf. my Syst. af Logic. § 40.) When isolated in thought, unity may appear as simplicity, just as, 
on the other hand, plurality, when isolated in thought, leads to exclusive atomism: but the facts force us the 
rather to assume a synthetic unity in things, a unity which’ is not that of a punctual substratum, nor of a 
number of such substrata existing externally to each other, but the unity of an harmoniously articulated 
whole, ‘The point is conceivable only as limit, and it is only in abstraction that it can be conceived as inde-~ 
pendent; the punctual realities assumed by Herbart are hypostatized abstractions. The fiction of the spherical 
- forms of the real beings, which is invented’ ostensibly for didactic purposes alone, is really employed illegitt 
mately in Herbart’s metaphysics as an element in the further construction of the s;stem of philosophy itself, 
but only to be afterwards cast aside when it has rendered this service ; it is on such alternate use and rejection 
of this fiction that Herburt’s account of intelligible space and of the attraction of the elements is founded. 
The ailezed necessity that external posit.on correspond with internal condition is left without satisfactory 
explanation. In a stmple real being no wages could ever arise, for these, according to the testimony of tha 
internal sense, have extension in space; Herbart’s endeavors to point out the conditions under which the 
notion of space is formed do not disprove the impossibility of any such notion as arising in an absolutely 
spaceless being. The theory of self-preservations is vitiated by the contradiction that, while according to the 
theory only the old is preserved, there yet is developed something new, which latter is reputed even to remain 
after the removal of the disturbance, which, on its part, was really no disturbance. In the supposed case of 
opposed ideas which cannot subsist together and cannot destroy each other, iwo necessities are brought inte 
conflict, which in their principles are nbsolute and admit of no compromise between them. It is not sufficient. 
that a quantum equal to the weaker ideas be arrested; at least the weaker idea ‘Should be itself arrested or 
rather annihilated, and, in case it continues to resist, the conflict, to satisfy the law of contradiction, showld 
be continued until all the ideas in conflict be destroyed. The fact that this is impossible, and that experience 
shows a different result, proves only the falsity of the hypothesis of beings which are mere points. Alb. 
Lange (Die Grundlegung der mathem. Psychol., Duisburg, 1865; cf., per contra, Cornelius, in the Zeitschr, 
Sir ex, Philos., V1., Nos. 3and 4) censures Herbart for assuming a ‘‘sum of anest” of fixed magnitude as 
the basis of the computation; the investigator who respects only natural Jaw will seek to determine the 
result according to the degree in which the ideas tend to limit each other, and according to the measure of 
their resistance, and will not assume it at the outset as a postulate. In order to explain the phenomena of 
memory, Herbart indulges in assumptions concerning the magnitude and constancy of the sum of arrest, 
which interfere with the logical consequences of hiS principles. With Herbart’s metaphysics his theology 
conflicts in numerous points. The designful order among the simple real beings presupposes reality of rela- 
tions in intelligible space, which is nevertheless denied by the metaphysics. As a person, God, according to 
Herbartian principles, must be a simple real essence, which, limited in itself to its simple quality, can only rise 
to intelligence through an intelligent grouping of the other simple essences with which it is associated } but 
such grouping, since, as being the explanation of the divine intelligence, it could not be explained by the 
latter, would be absolutely incomprehensible, and to assume it as an explanation of adaptation in general would 
be only throwing the explanation further back. Herbart himself confesses that his metaphysics threatens 
to forsake him when he attempts to apply it to theology (and indeed he censures the attempt so to apply it as. 
an abuse of metaphysics and the result only of a subtilizing curiosity), and he compares the demand for a 
theoretical knowledge of God to the wish of Semele, who prayed for her own destruction; but he has not the 
advantage which Kant had of being able to justify his denial of the validity of all attempts to philosophize in 
theology through a previous (supposed) demonstration of our ignorance as to the manner in which ‘ things in 
themselves” exist, If the quality of that simple roal essence which is God be assumed as infinitely intensive, 
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_ and extend the ground won by Herbart, without the defects which have been pointed 
_ out, and, in particular, with the overthrow of the fiction of the punctual simplicity of 
_ the soul. 


§ 183. Friedrich Eduard Beneke (1798-1854), in opposition espe- 
_ cially to Hegel’s and also to Herbart’s speculation, and on the basis ‘of 
various doctrines held by English and Scotch philosophers, as also of 

_ doctrines maintained by Kant, F. TI. Jacobi, Fries, Schleiermacher, 
_ Schopenhauer, and Herbart, developed a psychologico-philosophical 
doctrine, resting exclusively on internal experience. The guiding 
thought with Beneke is, that through self{-consciousness. Wwe know our- 
selves psychically just as we really are, but that we are able‘only 
imperfectly to know the external world through the senses, and that 
_ we only in so far apprehend its true nature as we suppose analoga of 
our own psychical life to underlie the phenomena. of the world of 
sense. All of the more complicated psychical processes are derived 
' by Beneke from four elementary or fundamental processes, namely, 
the process .of the appropriation of impressions, the process of the 
formation of new elementary psychical powers or faculties, the pro- 
cess of the compensating adjustment or transfer of impressions [“ ex- 
citations ”| and faculties, and the process of the mutual attraction and 
blending of homogeneous psychical products; under the third process 
ertain psychical products, having lost a portion of their clements, 
become unconscious or continue to sexist as simple vestiges, while, 
- these lost elements being united to other products, the latter, if they 
were previously unconscious, are elevated into conscidusness, and, if 
they were ‘already conscious, are elevated into more vivid conscious- 
ness. On his reduction of the complicated psychical phenomena to 


/ 


it is, in the first place, very doubtful whether this infinitude must not in logical consistency be denied by 
Herbart on the same ground on which he denies that there is an infinite number of real beings; and, in 
the second place, it is equally and even more questionable whether mere infinitude of intensity can be 
revarded of itself as a principle of the order in the ideas of God, and whether, therefore, it can render 
superfluous the hypothesis of a designful grouping of real beings independently of God, and on Which 
grouping the rational order of the ideas in God depends. If it cannot, it is as easy, if not casier, to consider 
the adaptation in the order of the world as eternal (in which case the existence of God, though still possi 
ble, would not be proved), as to imagine a primitive adaptation of things, between which and the present 
order of the world God occupies an intermediate place. Herbart’s ethics and vesthetics in general are not 
allicd to his theoretical philosophy by a common principle. It is extremely questionable whether our judg- 
ments of satisfaction and dissatisfaction—which judgments, in the assumed interest of the purity of moral 
perception, Herbart declares to be absolute and hence independent of the natural differences in worth of the 
various intellectual functions—can be regarded as the ultimate ground of the beautiful and the moral, and 
whether, in particular, they can furnish a sufficient explanation of moral obligation. Cf. Trendelenburg, 
Hs praktische Philosophie und die Ethik der Alten, in the Transactions of the Berlin Acad. of Sciences, 
1856, and in Vol. 3 of Tr.’s Histor, Beity., Berlin, 1867, pp. 122-170; and, per condra, Allihn, in the Zeetschr. 
"fi ewacte Philos., VI., 1, 1805. 
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these “fundamental processes” rests Beneke’s essential merit. His 
work will continue to possess a decided value for psychology and all. 
other branches of philosophy, so far as these rest on psychology, 
although his conception of the nature of these fundamental processes 
themselves may need to be completely revised. The science of morals 
is founded by Beneke on the natural varieties or relations of worth 
which subsist among the various psychical functions and express 
themselves originally in feelings. That which, conformably to these 
relations, has the most worth, not only for the individual, but also for 
all those whom our conduct may influence—so far as this can be 
measured—is morally good. Moral freedom consists in such a decided 
preponderance and such a firm establishment of the moral nature in 
man, that his volition and action are determined by this nature alone. 
Conscience exists, whenever, in considering our own action, the idea or 
the feeling of an estimate of conduct which is true for all men enters 
in alongside of an in any sense different valuation or tendency on 
our own part. The science of education and instruction rests on 
psychology and ethics, says Beneke, and for the development of it he 
labored with enthusiasm and success. His religious philosophy pre- 
supposes a strict separation between the provinces of knowledge 
and of faith. 


With reference to the history of Beneke’s intellectual development, he himself has expressed himself in 
Die newe Psychologie (Berlin, 1845, 8d essay, p. 76 seq.: ‘* On the Relation of my Psychology to Herbart’s”). 
In the preface to his Beitrdge eur Seelenkrankheitskunde (1824, p. VII. seq.) he explains his position with 
reference to certain cases of disagreement between himself and others. In Diesterweg’s Pdidag. Jahrbuch 
for 1856 is contained a biography of Beneke by Dr. Schmidt, of Berlin, to which Dressler, in the same peri- 
odical, adds a supplement. A brief characterization of the writings of Beneke, in the order of their publica- 
tion, is given by Joh. Gottlieb Dressler in the supplement to the third edition of Beneke’s Lehrbuch der Psy- 
chologié, edited by Dressler, Berlin, 1861 (also printed separately). 


Friedrich Hduard Beneke was born in Berlin, on the 17th of February, 1798, and 
died there March 1, 1854, He received his early education in his native city at the 
Gymnasium Fridericianum, which was at that time under the direction of Bernhardi. 
He took part in the military Campaign of 1815, and then studied theology and philoso- 
phy in Halle and Berlin. He fell specially under the influence of De Wette, who 
directed his attention to Fries, and of Schleiermacher, to whom he dedicated one of 
his earliest writings. The private studies of Beneke were directed partly to the more 
recent English philosophy, and partly to the works of Garve, Platner, Kant, and Fried- 
rich Heinrich Jacobi; the Complete Works of the latter were reviewed by Beneke in 
the Hermes, Vol. XIV., 1822, pp. 255-339. He also early turned his attention to the 
writings of Schopenhauer, as is shown by his above-cited (§.131, Lit.) review of them. 
Not until his first three works (Outlines of the Science of Cognition, Empirical Psy- 
chology as the Basis of all Knowledge, and De veris philosophie initiis, his Doctor's 
Dissertation) had already appeared (in 1820) did he become acquainted with one of 
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Herbart’s works; that work was the second edition of the Introduction to Philosophy 
(1821); until then he had possessed only a superficial knowledge (acquired perhaps 
through Stiedenroth’s Theorie des Wissens, Gottingen, 1819) of Herbart’s views. 
From this time on he studied the works of Herbart with a very lively interest. Many 
of them he reviewed. He found in Herbart the mcst acute and (after Jacobi’s death) 
the most profound of the German philosophers then living. But while Herbart founded 
his psychology on ** experience, mathematics, and metaphysics,’ Beneke rejected from 
psychology the metaphysical basis as well as the application of mathematics to it, 
admitting nothing but what is derived from internal experience, and insisting that the 
data furnished by such experience should be put to scientific account by following the 
same method by which the natural sciences interpret the data of external experience. 
‘Beneke denies that there are contradictions involved in the conceptions furnished by 
experience, and that metaphysical speculation is necessary in order by the ‘t method 
of relations” to remove them. In the theory of the punctual simplicity of the human 
soul he finds the fundamental error of Herbart’s psychology, asserting that it results 
in a general falsification of the results of internal experience. Beneke approves Her- 
bart’s warfare against the recognition of those ‘‘faculties of the soul” which are, he 
says, in reality nothing but hypostatized class-conceptions of psychical phenoniena, and 
yeb are put forward in explanation of these same phenomena; but he defends the 
general idea of faculties, and also the hypothesis of a plurality of psychical faculties, 
He seeks to reduce the complicated phenomena cf psychical hfe to a few fundamental 
psychical processes. (These fundamental processes were, for the most part, already 
mentioned by Beneke in the Empirical Psychology—which appeared in i820, before 
his acquaintance with Herbart’s works—but rather sporadically than in a complet> 
scientific development; in the origination of his complete system of psychology he was 
not inconsiderably influenced by Herbart.) In the year 1822, after the publication of 
Beneke’s Groundwork of the Physics (natural history) of Morals, the continuance of his 
lectures at the University of Berlin was interdicted. Beneke pretended to have dis- 
covered that this interdict resulted from the representations made by Hegel to his 
friend, Minister Von Altenstein, and that Hegel’s object was to prevent the propagation 
and reception at the University of Berlin of any philosophy hostile to his own and akin 
to the doctrine of Schleiermacher and Fries. By giving to certain illiberal resolutions 
of the German confederation a somewhat forced interpretation, Von Altenstein, irritated 
by further steps on the part of Beneke, found means to force the Saxon government, 
which had designated him for a regular professorship of philosophy, not to appoint to 
that position a private Docent from whom, although politically unsuspected, in Prussia 
the Venia legendi had been withdrawn. Beneke found an asylum in Gottingen, where 
he lectured as a Docent from 1824 until 1827. He then obtained permission to return 
in the like capacity to Berlin, where, in 1832, not long after Hegel’s death, he received 
the appointment to an irregular professorship. . This position he, with unintermitting 
activity as a lecturer and author, continued to fill until his death. 


The following is a list of Beneke’s works (apart from the reviews already noticed) : 

Outlines of the Theory of Knowledge (Zrkenntnisslehre nach dem Bewusstsein der reinen Vernunft in 
thren Grundziigen dargelegt, Jena, 1820), In this work a polemical attitude is assumed toward Kant and 
Fries. It is held that the ‘‘ forms” of knowledge, which Kant deemed @ priori, as well as the material of 
knowledge, originale in experience. 

Outlines of Empirical Psychology as the Basis of all Knowledge (2rfuhrungsseelentehre als Grundlage 
alles Wissens in ihren Hauptziigen dargestelt, Berlin, 1820). Beneke explains that it is by no means his 
object in this work to expound the complete science of empirical psychology, but simply to show how and 
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where all forms of human knowledge have their roots in it. With the external excitation to activity, teaches 
Beneke, corresponds an internal, responsive effort. Every activity is the result of stimulus (excitation) and 
force. The several fundamental activities presuppose an equal number of originally distinct faculties or 
‘fundamental faculties.” From the fundamental activities all others are to be derived, chiefiy by means of 
the principle that ‘all human activities leave behind in us a certain residuum which is capable of excitation.” 
Nhe revival of them follows partly the law of similarity and partly the order of the previous immediate suc- 
cession of ideas. ‘To these two subjective relations of ideas all of the objective relations, commonly enu- 
merated, are to be reduced—so far as they are of real significance. 

De veris philosophic iniitis Diss. inaug. publ. def, Die IX. mensis Aug. anni MDCCCXX. Beneke 
secks here to show that the ‘*end of philosophy can be reached in knowledge acquired through experience,” 
and compares the opposite procedure, by which it is attempted to derive all from one first principle without 
the aid of experience, to the foolish attempt to build a house from the roof downwards. The dialectical 
method, he argues, which rests on the hypothesis of a progressing, natural movement of ideas, trom the 
general to the particular. is impossibie. In opposition to Kant’s assertion that man has no more absolute 
knowledge of his own psychic al functions than of the objects of the external world, but that he only knows, 
them as presented to him by the ‘tinternal sense,” Beneke, who in his Lmpirical Psychology had already 
rejected Kant’s doctrine of the internal sense and reduced the latter to mere associations, enunciates the 
important principle that our kuowledge of our own psychical functions is perfectly true (nostras eninr 
actiones, quonium non aliter quam impulsu quodam ad eas repetendas cogitamus, imagines earum verita- 
tem quasi internam veramque essentiam atlingere apertum est), " 

New Groundwork of Metaphysics (ewe Greundlegung zur Metaphysik, als Programm zu seinen Vorle- 
sungen itber Logik und Metaphysik dem Druck tibergeben, Berlin. 1822). This is an excellent little work, in 
which Beneke sketches with great precision the outlines of metaphysics in the form in which he subsequently 
continued to view the subject. Dy *tmetaphysics” he understands the science which defines the relation 
between thought (representation) and being. All knowledge, says Beneke—who here extends into a general 
assertion what Schopenhauer had incorrectly restricted to the case of our knowledge of our “wills *_js the 
knowledge of something as it is in itself, 7. €., itis a knowledge in which the object of knowledge is repre- 
sented as it is in and of itself, and Independently of our representation of it. The knowledge which we thus 
have of our own psychical activities is direct. We are unable to recognize directly any mental representation 
as referring to any being but our own. Through the perceptions which we have of our bodies we obtain 
mediate knowledge of a being which we know also directly as it is in itself, namely, of our own psychical 
being. On the occasion of our perception of a body other than our own, ¢. é., on the occasion of our haying 
such sense-perceptions as are analogous to those we have of our own bodies, we get the idea of a soul similar 
to our own, and hence of a being other than our own, which, in so far as it agrees with our own psychical 
being, is thought and known by as as it is in itself. Our capacity to conceive correctly the being of things 
other than ourselves decreases regularly as we proceed from the being of other men, who are most similar to 
ourselves, to other forms of being less like ourselves. Of the real being of those who least resemble ourselves 
in temperament, age, and education, we have only very imperfect ideas. Still more imperfect are our ideas of 
the real being of animals, and with every step which we take @ownwards in the scale of perfection of being, 
the perfection of our ideas decreases. This latter doctrine is held by Bencke in especial opposition to Schopen- 
hauer, who, while affirming that we may have an adequate knowledge of the world as ** will,” becomes, in 
consequence of his subsumption of all forces under the abnormally extended conception of ‘will’ blind 
to the fact that the perfection of this knowledge decreases with the increase of the distance between the 
various natural forces and the human will; on this poiht Beneke refers to his review of Schopenhaner's 
World as Will and Idea, in the Jenaer Alig. Litt. Zeitung for Dec., 1820. Through the principles above 
enunciated Beneke assumes a firm and well-grounded position, intermediate between subjective idealism and 
that unphilosophical realism which believes that we acquire immediate and complete knowledge of the 
external world by sense-perception. 

Groundwork of the Physics of Morals (@Grundlegung zur Physik der Sitten, ein Gegenstiick zu Kant's 
Griundlequug eur: Metaphysik der Sitien, nebsi einem Anhange itber das Wesen und die Erkenntnassgrenzen 
der Vernunst, Berlin, 1822). On account of the alleged ‘*Epicureanism”™ contained in this work, Beneke 
was taken in hand by the critics, and was thus led to publish a Defence of the work (Schutzschrift fiir meine 
Grundlegung zur Physik der Sitten, Leipsic, 1823). In opposition to the Categorical Imperative of Kant, 
Beneke defends feeling as the basis of morals. He argues, in agreement with F. H. Jacobi, against the 
despotism of rules, and, in agreement with Herbart, in favor of determinism as opposed to Kant’s theory of 
‘transcendental freedom,” 

Contributions to a purely Psychological Theory of Psychological Pathology (Beitrdge ew einer rein 
seclenwwissenschaftlichen Bearbeitung der Scelenkrankheiiskunde, nebst einem vorgedruckten Sendschreiben 
an tHerbart: “ Soll die Psychologie metaphysisch oder physisch begriindet werden 2?” Leipsic, 1824). 

Psychological Sketches (Psychologische Skizzen. Vol, I. ; On the physics of the feelings, in connection with 
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an essay on the development into consciousness of the activities of the soul, Gottingen, 1825.«—" brought as en 
offering of most grateful love and veneration to the manes of our memorable friend, Friedrich Heinrich Jacobi.” 
Vol. II.; On the faculties of the soul and their gradual development, ébid., 1827). The Relation between 
Soul and Body (Das Verhiiltniss von Seele und Leib, Leips., 1826). In these works, which belong together, 
Beneke first presents the complete development of his psychological doctrine. Bodily existence is treated by 
him as the mere manifestation or symptom either of psychical being itself or of forces which are similar to 
our psychical forces. Only our own psychical being can be perceived and comprehended by us just as it 
really is, and all the other parts of nature can only be thus known in so far as they are like or similar to this, 
The definitions given of the faculties, which are usually posited as underlying psychical phenomena, are 
declared to be merely nominal definitions ; these ‘‘ faculties” are simply falsely hypostatized aggregates of 
psychical phenomena. Beneke seeks to distinguish clearly and distinctly between the various psychical 
states and activities, and to furnish a genetic explanation of them. 

Bentham’s Principles of Civil and Criminal Legislation (Grundsdtze der Civil- und Criminal-Gesetzge- 
bung, aus den Handschriften des englischen fechisgelehrten Jeremias Bentham, herausgegeben von Etienne 

umont Mitglied des repridsentativen Ratis von Genf. Nach der zweiten, verbesserten und vermehrien 
Aujlage bearbeitet und mit Anmerkungen verseleen von F. BH. Beneke, 2 vols., Berlin, 1830). Bentham is a 
*‘ utilitarian ;” the principle of his morals is the ‘t maximization of happiness or well-being and the minimi- 
zation cf eyil:” individual action and civil legislation should be directed toward that which procures, not 
merely for some, but for the greatest possible number of human beings, the greatest possible amount of hap- 
pmess er well-being. Cf. below § 135. Of Bentham’s doctrine treat Warnkinig, in his Rechésphilosophie, 
Ahrens, in his Zechtsphilos. (Ahrens remarks, among other things, that Ulpian had already said: publicwm 
Jus esl, quod ad statum rei Romance spectat, privatum quod ad singulorum utilitutem ; sunt enim quedam 
pubhce utilia, quedam privatim), I. H. Fichte, in his Geschichte der Ethik, and Rob. von Mohl, in his 
fesch, und Litt. der Stadtswissenschaften ; of Beneke’s revision Warnkinig judges as follows (p. 87 seq. of 
his work): ‘‘ Beneke revised the Tyaités de légisiation in a manner worthy of the reputation of Germans for 
thoroughness, so that it was first through him that the theory received a comparatively firm basis, just pro- 
portion, and that exactness which had previously been wanting in it. The personal opinions of Beneke, as 
set forth in the preface to Vol. I., pp. xix-xxiv., must not be confounded with the doctrines of Bentham's 
system.” ; 

Kant and the Philosophical Problem of our Time (Mant und die philosophische Aufgabe unserer Zeit, 
eine Jubeldenkschrift auf die Kritik der reinen Vernunft, Berlin, 1882). The work was intended for the 
year 1831, since the first edition of the Critique of the Pure Reason [in commemoration of which this work 
of Beneke’s was written] was published in 1781; but, owing to a delay on the part of the printers, it was not 
given to the public until 1832. Beneke seeks to show that Kant’s intention was to overthrow that kind of 
speculation which transcends the sphere of experience, and that it was partly owing to the method a prioré 
followed in the Crrtique that this end was not attained and that inexperimental speculation respecting the 
* Absolute” again came into vogue. 

Manual of Logic as the Science of the Technics of Thought (Lehrbuch der Logik als Kunstlehre, etc., 
Berlin, 1882), \ 

Manual of Psychology as a Natural Science (Lehrbuch der Psychologie ails Naturwissenschaft, Berlin, 
1833; 2d ed.. tbid., 1845; 2d ed., 1861). Dressler, the editor of the third edition, says justly that this work 
“occupies the central position among all the works of Beneke ,”” it ‘‘ presents with the greatest precision the 
principles of the new psychology.” It is principally on the basis of this work that we shall give below the 
doctrine of Beneke. [Engl. transl. of 3d ed., ‘‘ Hlements of Psychol.” transl. by G. Raue, Lond., 1871.—77.] 

Philosophy in its Relation to Experience, Speculation, and Life (Die Philosophie in ihrem Verhdltnisse, 
etc., Berlin, 1833). 

Theory of Education and Teaching (Zrziehungs- und Unterrichtslehre, 2 vols., Berlin, 1835-36; second 
enlarged and improved edition, 1842; 8d edition, ed. by J. G. Dressler, 1864). The first volume contains the 
theory of education, the second of teaching. . Particularly in consequence of the application made in this 
work of psychology to the work of scientifically establishing a practical pedagogical system, the doctrine of 
Beneke became extended among a tolerably numerous body of teachers, 

Explanations concerning the Nature and Meaning of the Fundamental Hypotheses in my Psychology 
(Briduterungen tiber die Natur und Bedeutung meiner psychologischen Grundhypothesen, Berlin, 1836). 

Our Universities and their Needs (Unsere Universititen und was ihnen Noth thut, in Briefen an Dr. 
Diesterweg, Berlin, 1836). Occasioned by Diesterweg’s work on the ‘‘ Vital Question of Civilization,” 

Outlines of the Natural System of Practical Philosophy (Grundlinien, etc., Vol. I. : General Ethics, 
Berlin, 1837: Vol. II.: Special Ethics, 1840; Vol. III.: Outlines of Natural Law, of Politics, and of the 
Philosophy of Criminal Law,—laying of the general foundations, 1838). An additional volume on natural 
right in its special aspects was proposed, but was not published, Dressler, in his review of Beneke’s writings, 
justly says; ‘‘ Beneke himself pronounced his Ethics te be his most successful work, and the one which was 
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most satisfactory to himself, and whoever is acquainted with it will readily agree with him in this. Its rich- 
ness is extraordinary, but still more worthy of praise are the thoroughness and profundity with which it 
handles the most difficult questions.” 

Syllogismorum analyticorum origines et ordinem naturalem demonstravit Frid. Bd. Beneke, Berlin, 1839. 

System of Metaphysics and Religious Philosophy (System der Metaphysik und Religionsphilosophie, aus 
den natiiplichen Grunaverhiilinissen des menschlichen Geistes abgeleitet, Berlin, 1840). Beneke’s ** meta- 
physics,” 7. e., his determination of the relation between representative thought and being, or his solution of 
the fundamental problem in the science of cognition, isa development of the principles already enunciated 


by the author in 1822. The work is characterized equally by clearness and thoroughness, and the psycho- _ 


logical bases are still more carefully and solidly laid than in the previous work. In his *‘ religious philoso- 
phy " Beneke seeks to furnish a philosophical explanation only of religion as a psychical phenomenon, but 
not of the objects of religious faith ; whatever lies beyond the range of experience can only be believed, but 
not known. Still Beneke believes that empirical psychology tends to corroborate the belief in the continued 
existence of the soul after death, not because the soul is a *t simple” being—which doctrine Beneke holds to 
be bul a prejudice, incompatible with a sound empirical psychology—but because of the ‘‘ energy of the 
primitive faculties,” in which the spiritual nature of the soul is grounded. 

System of Logic as the Art of Thought (System der Logik als Kunstlehre des Denkens, 2 vols., Berlin, 
1842). This is a development of the outlines laid down in the “ Lehrbuch” of 1832. Beneke separates the 
consideration of ** analytical” thought from that of ** synthetic” thought, and leaves out the problems relat- 
ing to the theory of cognition, which are treated in the ‘* Metaphysics; compare on these points my criticism 
in § 34 of my System of Logic. 

The New Psychology (Die newe Psychologie. Erldiuternde Aufsdtze zur zweiten Aujlage meines Lehr- 
buchs der Psychologie als Naturwissenschaft, Berlin, 1345). 

Die Reform una die Stellung unserer Schulen, ein philosophisches Gutachten, Berlin, 1848. 

Pragmatische Psychologie oder Seelenlehre in der Anwendung auf das Leben, 2 vols., Berlin, 1850. 

Lehrbuch der pragmatischen Psychologve, Berlin, 1°53. 

Archiv fiir die pragmatische Psychologie, 8 vols., Berlin, 1851-53. 


However difficult, says Beneke in the introduction to his ‘‘ Manual of Psychology as 
‘a Natural Science,” it may be to indicate the real boundaries which separate the 
psychical from the corporeal, yet the subject of our science is marked off by a perfectly 
clear and definite boundary-line : to psychology belongs all that which we apprehend 
through internal perception and sensation; whatever we apprehend through external 
senses is at least not at once and immediately adapted to become the subject of psycho- 
logical elaboration, but must, if it is to be thus employed, have been first interpreted 
over into products of the internal sense. 

The method of psychology must agree with the method of the sciences of external 
nature, It must begin with observations of experience, and experience must (through 
induction, the construction of hypotheses, etc.) be rationally elaborated. 

Psychology is not to be founded on metaphysics; on the contrary, metaphysics, 
as also all other philosophical sciences, must have psychology for its basis. 

Beneke designates as the principal stadia in the progress of scientific psychology, 
ue banishment of ‘innate ideas” (through Locke, especially) and of innate, abstract 
“faculties of the soul” (through Herbart and through Beneke himself). Still, the 
notion of faculties, continues Beneke, is not to be altogether rejected; but instead of 
those ‘‘ faculties’? (such as understanding, judgment, etc.) which have been falsely 
assumed as primitive, but which are in reality only hypostatized class-conceptions of 
very complicated phenomena, we must seek to determine which are the truly elemen- 
tary faculties. Power or faculty is the operative factor in any process. The faculties 
are not mere possibilities, but possess within the soul the same degree of reality which 
the developments, rendered possible by them, have as conscious phenomena. The 
faculties are the elements of the substance of the soul itself ; they are not inherent in 


a substratum distinct from themselves, A thing is only the sum of its own combined, 
forces, 
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_ The immediate scientific problem is to analyze the results of direct corsziousiiess 
into their simple elements, ¢. ¢., to reduce them to a number of fundamental processes 
or laws. When these are known, we can conclude from them to the powers or facul- 
ties in question,  ~° 

The fundamental psychical processes, according to Beneke, are the following : 

First Fundamental Process. The human soul, in consequence of impressions or 
excitations coming from without, forms sensations and perceptions. It does this 

through the agency of internal powers or faculties, through which it receives and: 
appropriates the excitations, "The faculties which perceive these excitations are the 

“* elementary faculties” of the soul. Beneke assions to each one of the senses not 
merely one ‘‘ elementary faculty,” but a number of such faculties, which in each case 
constitute one system. Every separate sensuous excitation is taken up into the soul 
through only one of the elementary faculties. * 

Second Hundamental Process, Wew elementary faculties are constantly being devel- 
oped and added to the human soul. Beneke concludes to the reality of this Process, 
which is not a direct object of internal perception, from the circumstance that from 

time to time there arises, in connection with the elementary faculties, a state of 
exhaustion, an inability to form sensuous perceptions or to execute other activities, for 
which, therefore, new and independent elementary faculties are required, and that 
_ these latter then remain for a subsequent, more or less extended use. Beneke com- 


. pares this process to the development of forces throug. assimilation of nutriment, 
which constitutes the vital process in vegetable organisms. He considers it probable, 


* The ‘‘ elementary faculties” are the most elementary parts of the psychical substance. The question 
may be asked, in what relation these so-called ‘* elementary faculties” stand to the ganglionic cells, or to tha 
elements of those cells, in the brain. The distinction between the corporeal and the psychical generally is & 
distinction of perception or apprehension, and not of being. The same thing may be perceived either inter- 
nally in self-consciousness, or externally through the senses; in the former case we know it as it really is; in 
the latter, our perception is determined partly by the nature of the object, and partly by the nature of the 
perceiving subject. Dxtension in space, in the proper sense of the expression, as extension in three dimen- 
sions, belongs (according to Beneke, whose doctrine in this regard is far from being incontrovertible) only to 
sensible phenomena, while in the sphere of absolute reality juxtaposition of objects is impossible, except in 
some such sense as that in which one thought is said to exist in us by the side of another, All materiality, 
therefore, belongs only to phenomena. Now, not only that which we know through internal perception as 
being psychical in its nature, but also, in reality, that which appears to us through the senses as material, 
consists of several systems of forces. It is conceivable, that all of these should be capable of being known in 
the twofold manner above indicated. But it is also equally conceivable that some of the systems should be 
only externally, and others only internally perceptible, cr, finally, that some, namely the lowest systems, 
should be only externally, others, namely the highest, only internally perceptible, and that certain intermedi- 
ate systems should be, at least under certain circumstances, capable of being perceived in both ways. Beneke 
holds the third alternative to be the actually correct one. Hence the hypothesis, that the separate ‘ elemeu- 
tary faculties” are identical with the smallest parts of the brain which are microscopically perceptible, say 
with the ganglionic cells, is not impossible, according to Beneke’s principles. This hypothesis, hewever. is 
not propounded by Beneke, who shows himself the rather inclined to regard as correct the opinion that the 
psychical substance is vealiter distinguished from the brain. Between all higher and lower systems of 
forces, whether they be perceived in the one way or in the other, there exists (in virtue of the ‘process of 
equalization or balancing,” to be mentioned below) a causal nexus, the possibility of which is explained by 
the real homogeneity of all these systems, But in the case of that which is both internally and externaily 
perceived (or which is conceived after the analogy of that which is so perceived) there exists neither causal 
nexus nor pre-established harmony, but a parallelism, such as must result from the apprehension in a twe- 
fold manner of what is really identical. This real identity between objects of internal and external percep- 

' tion Beneke appears at first (in agreement with Spinoza, Kant, and Schopenhauer) to have regarded as quite 
extended; but afterwards he appears to have admitted it only within a more limited range. Beneke 
discusses these questions more in his Metaphysics than in his Psychology, which should, he said, be base7 
only on internal perception. 


iT 
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that the new elementary faculties are formed by means of a peculiar process of trans- ; 
formation, from the excitations taken up by the senses, with the co-operation of all 


{hose (spiritual and corporeal) systems which are united in the one human being. * 


Third Fundamental Process, The combination of facultiés and excitations, as 


originally grounded in sensations and perceptions, and as continued in reproductions 
of sensations and perceptions, shows sometimes a firmer and sometimes a less firm 


union and interpenetration of these two classes of elements. When the union of facul- 


ties and excitations is weak, and these elements are therefore comparatively mobile, 


they can be transferred in the most multiform relations from one psychical combina- 


tion to another. In all psychical combinations, at every moment in life, there is an 
active movement toward a balancing or equalizing of the mobile elements contained in 


these combinations. Examples of this are seen in the increased intensity of all our 
ideas under the influence of the emotions of joy, enthusiasm, love, anger, etc., and also 
in every instance of thé recurrence of an idea, owing to its association with another 


which has just been renewed in consciousness, ete. + 
Every psychical product, says Beneke, which has arrived at a relative Beis of per- 


fection in the soul to which it belongs, persists, even after it has disappeared from con- 
sciousness or from within the sphere of active psychical development, in the uncon- 


scious or interior being of the soul, whence it may afterwards emerge and enter into 


the conscious psychical develoy eet or be reproduced. Beneke terms that which © 


thus persists in an unconscious state, with reference to that portion of previous con- 
sciousness which has now become unconscious, but still continues to exist, a ‘‘ trace,” 
‘and, in reference to that which by the process of reproduction may be developed from 


* Tt is indeed a singular hypothesis, that the excitations coming from without, sound, light, ete., which, 
when sensations are formed, are ‘‘ appropriated” by the ‘‘ elementary iaculties,” are partially ** transformed ” 
into such faculties. The excitation which affects the ear is, as we are taught by physics, the result of a vibra- 
tory motion in the particles of the air; the excitation which affects the eye, results from a like motion of par- 
ticles of ether, etc. Now, however these processes may differ from the sensations excited by them, and how- 
ever different they may be in their real nature from that which physics 


supposes them to be, yet they cannot 


be anything else than processes (although Beneke, who here neglects the physical theory on the ground that it — 


is based on confused sensuous perception, regards them as something substantial), and it is utterly impossible to 
perceive how a mere process can be changed into an ‘‘ elementary faculty,” into a force or substance. It 
would be a far more natural hypothesis, and one which not only is not in conflict with Beneke’s principles, but 
which with the theory of innate elementary faculties becomes indispensably necessary, to suppose that, as the 
higher corporeal systems grow out of the lower, so from the former the psychical systems are formed by the 
constant assimilation of new forces, and that, say, the nervous system andthe brain serve as a‘sort of reservoir 
of forces for the soul. But these ‘**forces” or faculties cannot then be conceived as empty receptacles that 


must be filled from without, but only as containing in themselves the rudiments of sensations, which need — 


only to be excited, concentrated, and variously combined through the operation of external stimuli. 
substance must, as was rightly perceived by Leibnitz and Herbart, be conceived as endowed with ideas 
(‘‘representations,” in the widest sense of this term). 

+ The terms in which Beneke describes this fundamental process, like those in which he expresses his 
theory of the ‘‘reception” of -xcitations and of the development of new elementary faculties through the 
transformation of received excitations, imply the notion of substantial excitations (stimuli) which must be 
supposed to enter into the soul. But if the stimulus is found in a process which, in case it can itself be per- 


Every © 


ceived—as, for example, it may be in the case of vibrating chords—must be perceived as motion, and more — 


particularly as vibratory motion, the sensation arising in the soul can only be conceived as a reaction from 


within outwards, which can neither be entirely nor partially separable from the “ elementary faculty ” from / 
which it proceeds. Only the motion with which a sensation is combined, but not the sensation itself, is — 


transmissible. 


mechanics. But it is impossible to conceive how, when elementary ‘ substantial” stimuli are transferred 


from one psychical formation to another (e. g., from the notion of red to the notion of blue, which by the laws 
of association the notion of red calls up, or from the notion of a name to that of the thing), their conversion 
into elements of different qualities, as necessarily required by Beneke’s hypothesis, is possible. 


How one motion can be converted into other motions is made intelligible by the laws of — 
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this unconscious sphere, a “rudiment” (Anilage, or, in order to express the fact that 
this capacity is the result of previous processes, Angelegtheit,* a technical term which 
is scarcely capable of justification in linguistic regards). Of .the ‘‘traces” we 
know nothing except through the reproductions of them, but we are perfectly sure of 
their existence, because the results of these reproductions are in qualitative and quan- 
titative agreement with the earlier (reproduced) psychical formations. In the first 
edition of his Manual of Psychology, Beneke included among his ‘‘ fundamental pro- 
cesses ’’ the process of the formation of ‘‘ traces,” but called attention even then to the 
- fact that the real process in the case was properly only the transition into unconscious- 
ness of what had been conscious ; the persistence of the ‘‘ traces,’’ he added, needed no 
explanation, since naturally what had once existed would continue to exist, until through 
the agency of special causes it should be annihilated. But since, as he alleges, the 
"process of becoming unconscious may here be explained by a partial discontinuance of 
the action of stimuli, which is only one side of the process of the transference or bal- 
ancing of the mobile elements, he admits in the second edition of the Manual that 
the partial discontinuance of the action of stimuli is insufficient to justify the assump- 
tion of a special fundamental process, and mentions the fact of the internal persistence 
» of traces, notwithstanding its ‘‘ extraordinary importance for the development of the 
soul,” only supplementarily in connection with the third fundamental process.| The 
_ **traee,”’ says Beneke, is that which comes between the production of a psychical 
activity (¢. g., a sensuous perception) and its repreduction (¢. g., as recollection). Since 
these two acts are psychical acts, we may only conceive of the trace in psychical form. 
_ There is no ‘‘ where” for these traces. As the soul in general, so also all its parts are 
‘nowhere ; for our self-consciousness, which is our only source of knowledge, contains 
‘directly and intrinsically not the least indication of spatial relations in itself. The 
traces are connected with no bodily organ; for the space—perceptions and spatial 
changes which run parallel with the psychical developments are only synchronous—at 
the most, always synchronous—with the latter; and cannot possibly be made internal 
to them or regarded as forming their (substantial) basis. 


* Anilage=groundwork, rudiment, germ; Angelegiheit=the having been made such.— 77. 

Pelt is very doubtful whether in reality the formation of traces does not involve a special process, A 
“partial discontinuance of stimuli” seems capable of accounting only for a decrease, and not for such a total 
‘loss of consciousness with reference to the ‘*traces,” as takes place in the case of ideas and of all other psy- 
chical products which are preserved in ‘*memory.” But if the stimulus altogether dies away on the occasion 
of the transference of the state of excitation which it produces to other psychical formations, the original 
resultant representation can no longer exist at all, and if any ‘‘trace” of it is to exist, this must have been 

jformed by a special process : just as, when a body is no longer struck by certain rays of light, no image of it 
remains visible, unless—through the photographic art, for example—certain impressions or traces of it have 
been produced by a sp. cial process. 

+ That relation to space belongs to external perception alone, and not to internal perception as well, is sim- 
ply, in our view, a Kantian error, here shared by Beneke, but an error which, if Kant’s false conception of the 
‘‘internal sense” be given wp, must also be itself given up. In the images of sensuous perception space is 

-ineluded. If, now, ‘internal experience ” is nothing else than the association of psychical products—among 
which these sensuous perceptions belong—with a subjective direction, together with the subsumption of these 
"products under the appropriate psychological conceptions, space is involved in the object of internal percep- 
tion, é. ¢., in the psychical products. or elements in question, and this, too, not in any figurative, but in the 
literal sense. The space, in which external objects exist, is only the continuation beyond the field of vision 
of the space in which our psychical products exist, and this continuation involves no change in the nature of 
the projected space, us is shown to a certainty by the fact of the validity of the mathematical laws of mechan- 
ics, as applied to the external objects which affect our senses. (See my System of Logic, § 44, and the article 
there cited on the ‘‘ Theory of Vision,” in Henle and Pfeuffer’s Zeitschrift fiir rationelle Medicin, I11., V., 
1858, pp. 269-282. he arguments brought forward against my theory by Alb. Lange [ip his Geschichte des 
19 3 
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Fourth Fundamental Process. Uike products of the human soul in consciousness, 
or similar products, according to the measure of their similarity, attract each other 
or tend to enter into closer union with each other. Examples are seen in the case of 
witty combination of ideas, in the formation of comparisons and judgments, in the 
confluence of similar feelings and tendencies, ete. But the only result of all these 


attractions is a coming together of like products; a permanent union or blending of 


them results when the supplementary, balancing process is added. * 

In view of the nature of these fundamental processes Beneke defines the soul as 
‘‘ perfectly immaterial being, consisting of certain fundamental systems [of forces], 
which not only in themselves, but also in combination with each other, are most 
intimately one, or constitute one being.” The human soul differs from the soul of 
the brute by its spiritual character, which is founded in the higher energy of its ele- 
mentary faculties. Further, the more individual and definite character and the more 
definite separation of the different elementary systems of forces in man, as also his 
possession of hands and of language and his education during a long period of child- 
hood, are also causes of the spiritual superiority of man over the brute. 

The powers or faculties of the developed soul consist of the traces of psychical pro- 
ducts previously excited. This is the leading theorem’ of Beneke’s psychology. To 


Materialismus, Iserlohn, 1866, pp. 497-499]—who nevertheless accepts [p. 487 seg.] my interpretation’ of the 
relation between the images of our own bodies and the images of other external objects in our minds—has 
failed to convince me that I am in error, because I must answer in the negative the question which he pro- 
poses on p. 499, line 18, whether a being having no idea of a space of more than two dimensions would not 
still perceive a mathematical order in phenomena, although he could never have an idea of what we know as 
the stereometrical relations of things. The mathematical connection between the world which occasions our 
perceptions—supposing this world to exist in three dimensions—and the world as it-would appear to such a 
being, would not be ‘‘ undisturbed” [harmonious] ; it would not be rendered intelligible to this being by 
purely planimetrical laws, in the sense in which, for example, the phenomena observed by the astronomer 
are rendered intelligible to us by mathematico-mechanical laws.) If, then, not only time, as Beneke admits, 
but also extension in space in three dimensions belongs to the real nature of things, Beneke’s assertion that 
the soul in general and all its parts are ‘‘nowhere,” and that for the ‘‘ traces” -here is no ‘*‘ where,” is erro- 
neous. The affirmation, therefore, that the ‘‘traces” are connected with no bodily organ, and that motions 
only run parallel with the psychical processes (these motions being only changes which are perceived by the 
senses or which are conceived after the analogy of such changes), must be modified. The theory of a parallel- 
ism, resting on a twofold manner of perceiving or representing one and the same real change or occurrence, 
is correct. So also is the doctrine that the internal perception of such change or occurrence is, so far as it 
extends, in agreement with the reality. Bunt it cannot be admitted that spatial extension in taree dimen- 
sions and that figure and motion do not belong to the sphere of reality, and that sensuous perception and the 
physical and physiological science which rests upon its basis, do not furnish a very essential contribution to 
psychological knowledge. : 

* Beneke cannot and does not intend here to speak of an ‘‘attraction” in the literal mathematical 
sense of this term, Further, every real alteration in the relative location in consciousness of psychical pro- 
ducts, in the case of this fourth Process, would involve the contradiction of requiring the same thing not 
only to be in different places, but also to be fixed at different places, because it must enter into the most 

various combinations (as, for example, the notion of Cesar or of Cicero enters into various combinations, 
according as we consider the one as a Roman, a statesman, or a general, or the other as a Roman, a states- 


man, an orator, a philosopher, etc.). For these reasons, Beneke’s conception of ‘* attraction” should be 


reduced to that of the excitation of similar elements by each other. But then this process will fall, with the 
“balancing” process and the process of the transference of stimuli, under the conception of an affection 
proceeding from within, or an affection of psychical products—which may or may not be at the moment in a 
state of excitation—by others which are in this state. This internal affection may take cither one of two 
different directions. It may pass either to psychical products (ideas, etc.) which had previously existed in 
consciousness along with the one now newly excited, or.it may pass simply to similar products, even though 
no bond of connection had been established between these through their previous union or immediate succes- 

. Sion in consciousness. The fundamental processes may therefore be designated as the formation of faculties, 
affection from without, formation of traces, and affection from within in a twofold direction, 


_ 
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enter into a more minute consideration of the manner in which Beneke develops this 


‘theorem, in passing from the consideration of the various forms of sensation up to the 


explanation of the most complicated and the highest psychical processes, would con- 


duct us beyond the limits which must be observed in this compend. 


The fundamental requirement of morals, according to Beneke, is that we should in 
each case do that which is shown by an objectively and subjectively correct estimation 
of moral values to be the best or naturally the highest. 

We estimate, says Beneke, the values of all things with reference to the (transient 
or permanent) influence which they exert in enhancing or depressing our psychical 
development. This influence may manifest itself for our consciousness in a threefold 
manner: (1) directly, at the time when, it is exerted ; (2) as reproduced in the imagi- 
nation, in the form of a notion; it is on the basis of such notions that the values of 
things are estimated or that we forts our practical views of things ; (3) as reproduced in 
the form of desires, which determine the character of man cee are the basis of his 


actions. In all three forms we measure the values of things by direct comparison of 


their effects upon our psychical development. In a like manner, also, we judge of the 


moral conditions of other men; we figure to ourselves, namely, or we attempt to realize 
-in our own consciousness the effects of others’ experiences upon their psychical life. 
Whether we are selfish or unselfish in doing this depends upon the group of ideas, in 
- connection with which these effects, as reproduced in us, are felt, whether in connection 
with the ideas relating to ourselves, or in connection with those which relate to others. 


The extent of the enhancing or depressing effect of objects upon our psychical life is 
determined partly by the nature of our elementary faculties, partly by the nature of 
the stimuli or excitations, and partly by the series of acts which result, in accordance 
with the fundamental laws of psychical development, from the combinations of facul- 
ties and stimuli. By so much as the influence of an object of consciousness, as deter- 


- mined by these universal causes, is of a higher order, by so much is the value of the 
object for all men higher. In the gradation of good and evil, as determined by this 


_eriterion, a practical norm is given, which is valid for all men. Guided by this norm, 


for example, every man of a certain degree of education and not morally corrupted must 


, prefer the pleasures of the nobler senses to those of the baser, the improvement of the 


mind to pleasure, the welfare of an extended community to his own merely personal 


advancement, etc.* Whatever is [objectively] felt and [subjectively] desired as being 


of higher worth or nature, when estimated with reference to the standard of judgment 
grounded in man’s nature, is also morally required. But the objective and subjective 
correctness of this estimation may be prejudiced by too numerous accumulations of 
pleasurable and unpleasurable sensations of an inferior order, and the consequent right 


conduct of the will may be prejudiced by too numerous accumulations of desires and 


dislikes of an inferior order, whereby the inferior gains an excessive influence in deter- 
mining the result of the comparison of moral values and in controlling the tendencies 
of the moral agent, A correct judgment of moral values is distinguished from an in- 
correct one by the feeling of duty or moral necessity which accompanies it, and which 
is legitimated by the fact of its origin in the innermost, fundamental essence of the 
human soul. Moral necessity is a necessity founded in the most profound and radical 


nature of the human soul. Moral relations are manifested to us most originally and 


* It is to these relations of moral worth that, in the essay above (p. 191) cited, I have reduced—with 
essential modifications, however—the ethical ‘‘Ideas” of Herbart. In particular, I reduce the idea of per- 
fection to the first two relations mentioned aboye, the idea of benevolence to the relation between per- 
sonal welfare and the welfare of others, etc, 


. 
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directly in feelings. From the coalescence of moral feelings of the same form result ; 


ns eee 


moral conceptions, and from the employment of these conceptions as predicates applica-_ 


ble to the acts, whereby we estimate the relative moral worth of things, and to moral 


tendencies result moral judgments. The idea of, a universal moral law is compatible — 


only with a highly advanced state of moral development, and is an outcome from more 
special moral judgments, founded on the comparison of particular moral values, 
Kant’s categorical imperative implies a very high degree of abstraction, and is therefore 
of a very derivative nature.* 


§ 184. During the last decennia in Germany, the Hegelian, among 


all the philosophical schools, has counted the largest number of sane 
rents. Next to it has stood the Herbartian sahil: More recently the 


modification of systems through a return to Aristotle or Kant, and the 


study of philosophy upon its historic side, have occupied the larger 


number of minds. Schleiermacher’s influence has been greater ing 


theology than in philosophy ; still the direction of receut philosophical 
inquiry has been materially influenced by impulses originating with 
him. - The teachings of Schopenhauer and Beneke, as also of Krause, 
Baader, Giinther, and others, have been reproduced and modified by 


individual disciples. Materialism has representatives in Vogt, Mole- 


schott, and Biichner, and Sensualism in Czolbe and others. While 


resting in part upon the basis of the doctrines of earlier thinkers, 


Trendelenburg, Techner, Lotze, von Kirchmann, von Hartmann, and 
others, have advanced in new and peculiar paths. 


A list of the works which have issued from the Hegelian school is given by Rosenkranz in the first 


volume of Der Gedanke, Organ der philos. Gesellschaft in Berlin, ed. by OC. L. Michelet, Berlin, 1861, pp. 


77, 183, 256 seq. In the same journal a series of articles have been published, reviewing the present condition 


of philosophy, and especially of the Hegelian philosophy, in and out of Germany. In the first number of the | 
Herbartian Zeitschrift fiir exacte Philosophie im Sinne des neueren philosophischen Realismus, edited by | 


F. H. Th. Alliht and T. Ziller, Leipsic, 1860, Allihn furnishes, as a supplement to his biography of Herbart, 


a summary of the literature of the Herbartian school; subsequent numbers contain further notices. The 


Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie und philosophische Mritik, edited by I. HW. Pichte, Ulrici, and Wirth. gives, in 
addition to its critical notices of philosophical works, a regular semi-annual list of all newly-published philoso- 
phical works and essays. The latest philosophical productions are also very fully and carefully noted in the 
Phitlosophische Monatshefte, edited by J, Bergmann [now ed. by E. Bratuscheck.—77/.]. 

To the Hegelian School belong : 

Bruno Bauer. Zeitschrift slir speculative Theologie, Berlin, 1836-38 ; Die Posaune des jiingsten Gerichts 
wider Hegel den Atheisten und Antichristen (ironical, anonymous), Leipsic, 1841 ; Wegel’s Lehre von Religion 
und Kunst (anonymous). Leipsic, 1842. Cf. Bruno Bauer's critique of the Gospel of John (Aritik der evang. 
Gesch, des Johannes, 1840), and of the synoptic Gospels (1841-42), Also in his ‘* History of the Civilization,” 
etc,, of the 18th century (Gesch. der Cultur, Politik und Aufkliirung des 18, Jahrh., 4 vols., 1843), and in 
other historical works, Bauer indicates his philosophical stand-point. 

Edgar Bauer, Der Streit der Hritik mit Kirche und Staat, Bern, 1841. 

Ferdinand Christian Baur. Die christliche Gnosis, Tubingen 1835; Die christliche Lehre von der 
Dreieinigheit, and other works, see above, Vol. I., § 73 seq. An affectionate and an excellent characteriza- 


* The merit of Beneke’s earnest attempt to furnish a complete genetic explanation of the psychical func- 


tions, is great. But the merit of his thoroughly reasoned ethics, a8 a contribution to philosophical know ledge 
‘and to the interests of moral action as directed by philosophical knowledge, is yet greater and still more im- 
perishable; for it founds the science of ethics upon distinctions of worth, as measured by the relations of 
things to our psychical development, and so provides an uncorrupted and a certain guide for moral action, 
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tion of F. C. Baur’s character and scientific achievements is given by Zeller, in Vols. VII. and VIII. of the 

Preuss. Jahrbiicher, reprinted in Zeller’s Vortrdge und Abhandlungen, Leipsic, 1865, pp. 354-434. Zeller 

opposes the inclusion of Baur ‘‘ precisely im the Hegelian school,” and directs attention to the essential influ- 

“ence of Schelling and more particularly of Schleiermacher on him, but acknowledges that the Hegelian 

' philosophy not only agrees with Baur’s interpretation of history, but also exerted an influence on Baur in 

this connection, through its ‘‘idea of the development of humanity, as proceeding according to a law of 

inner necessity, by an immanent dialectic, and manifesting successively, according to a fixed law, all the 

_Mmomenta which are included in the nature of spirit.” [Cf A. Réville, Le docteur Bauer et ses wuvres, in 
the Rev. des Deux Mondes, 1863, Vol. 45, pp. 104-141; and an article in the Christian Hxaminer, Vol. 64, 

_p. 1 seq.—T7r.]. 

} Karl Theodor Bayrhoffer. Die Idee des Christenthums, Marburg, 1856; Die Idee der Philosophie, Mar- 
“burg, 1888; Beitrdge zur Naturphilosophie, Leipsic, 1839-40. Since the publication of these works, Bayr- 
_hoffer has receded from the doctrine of Hegel, affirming that Hegel’s dialectic is nothing but a piece of logical 
legerdemain, in which the correct idea’! an absolute, synthetic unity is converted into the false idea of a 

self-resoiving contradiction, and urging the real synthetic unity as that into which the abstractly identical 

monads of Herbart and their synthetic appearance, and the self-analyzing identity of Hegel, should alike be 
resolved; sce Philos. Monatshefle, I11., 1869, p. 869 seq. 

4 K, M. Besser. System des Natwrrechits, Halle, 1830. 

Gustay Biedermann. Die speculate [dee in Humboildt’s Bosmos, ein Beitrag zur Vermiitelung der 

é Philosophie und der Naturforschung, Prague, 1849; Die Wissenschastslehre, Vol. 1.: Lehre voi Bewusst 

sein, Vol. Il. : Lekwe des Geistes, Vol. IIl.: Seeleniehre, Leipsic, 1856-60 ; Die Wissenschaft des Geistes, 8a 

_ed., Prague, 1870; Aunts Avitih der reinen Vernunft und die Megel’'sche Logik, Prague, 1869; i/etaphys. 

in threr Bedeutung fiir die Begrif’swissenschaft, Prague, 1870; Zur log. Frage, ibid., 1810; Pragm. und 

begriffswiss. Gesciichisschr. der Philos., ib., 180. 

_ Franz Biese. Die Philosophie uo. Aristoteles, Vol. I.: Logik und Metaphysik, Vol. I1.: Die besonderen 
| Wissenschafien, Berlin, 1835-42. Philosophische Propddeuiik, Berlin, 1845. 

: Joh, Gust. Friedr. Biliroth. Vorles. ber Relivionsphilos., cd. by Erdmann, Leipsic, 1327, 2d ed., 1844, 
‘ Friedr. Wilh. Carové. Ueber alleinselignachende Airche, Vol. I., Francf.-on-the-M., 1526, Vol. IL., 
Gottingen, 1827; osmorvama, Franctf., 1831; Riichblick auf die Ursachen der franz0sischen Revolution 
und Andeutung ihrer welthistor. Bestimmung, Hanan, 1834. Vorhaile des Christenti. oder die letzten 
Dinge der alten Welt, Jena, 1851. 

Moritz Carriere. Die Religion in ihrem Begriff, ihrer weltgesch. Entwicklung und Voillendung, ein 
| Beitrag zum Verstiindniss der Hegel schen Philosophie, Weilburg, 1841. Carriere has written various other 
works on the history and philosophy of religion and on eesthetics, in which, however, he deviates essentially 
from the Hegelian stand-point; such are, in particular, Die philosophische Weltanschawun yg der Leforma 
tionszeit (Stutigard, 1847), Relig. Reden und Betrachiungen fiir das deutsche Volk (anonynious, Leipsic, 
1850 ; 2d edition, 1856), Das Wesen und die Formen der Poesie (Leipsic, 1856), and Afsthetik (Leipsic, 1859), 
His most recent work is announced by Lim as a philosophy of history from the point of view of esthetics: ; 

the work is entitled : Art in connection with the Development of Civilization, and the Ideals of Humanity (Die 

Kunst im Zusammenhange der C Cuiturentwickelung, etc., Vol. I. : Der Orient, Leipsic, 1863, Vol. IL. : Hellas 
und Rom, ibid., 1865, 2d enlarged ed., 1872 (71), Vol. IIL. : Das Mitteiaiter, ibid., 1868, Vol. IV. : Renaissance 
und Reformation in Bildung, Kunst und Literatur, ibid., 1871). Carriere commenced his philosophical 
career under the influence of Hegel, but has diverged from Hegel in a manner similar to that in which, among 
others, the younger Fichte has diverged from him, namely, by seeking to ‘* disprove the truth of the doctrines 
of pantheism and deism, and to establish the existence of a God, dwelling in the world and possessing self 
consciousness, at once personal and infinite,” and further, especially in esthetics, by “tlaying stress upon the 
significance of individuality and sensibility, as opposed to the abstract universality of pure thought.” 

Franz Chlebik. Dialektische Briefe, Berlin, 1869; Die Philos. des Bewussten und die Wahrheit des Un- 
bewussten in den dialektischen Grundlinien des Freihetis- und Rechtsbegrif’s nach Hegel und Michelet, Ber- 
lin, 1870. . 

August von Cieszkowski. Prolegomena zur Historiosophie, Berlin, 18388 ; Gott und Palingenesie, Berlin 
1842; De la pairie et de Paristocratie moderne, Paris, 1844. 

Kasimir Conradi, Selbstbeewusstsein und Offenbarung, Mayence, 1831; Unsterblichkett wnd ewiges Le 
ben, ibid., 1837; Avritik der christl. Dogmen, Berlin, 1841. 

Karl Daub (1765-1836). Die dogmatische Theologie jetziger Zeit oder die Selbstsucht in der Wiss. des. 
Glaubens und seiner Artikel, Heidelberg, 1833; Ueber den Logos, ein Beitrag zur Logik der gottlichen Na- 
men, in Ullman and Umbreit’s Studien, 1838, No. 2; Philosophische und theolog. Vorlesungen, edited by 
Marheinecke and Dittenberger, 7 vols., Berlin, 1838-44. (Cf. Wilh. Hermann, Die speculéiive Theologie én 
ihrer Entwicklung durch Daub, Hamburg and Gotha, 1847.) [Erdmann terms Danb the ‘founder of Prot- 
estant speculative theology.” Originally writing as a Kantist, then falling under the influence of Schelling 
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and of mystical ideas, he finally became the intimate and trusted friend of Hegel, whose ideas he applied te — | 
> F 
theology.—77.] > 
U. Dellingshausen. Versuch einer speculativen Physik, Leipsic, 1851. ? 


J. F. G. Hiselen. Handbuch des Systems der Staatswissenschaften, Breslau, 1828. 4 

Joh. Eduard Erdmann, Vorleswngen tiber Glauben und Wissen, Berlin, 1837; Leib und Seele, Halle, — 
1837, 2d ed., 1849; Grundriss der Psychologie, Leipsic, 1840, 4th ed., 1862; Psychologische Briefe. Leips., e 
1x51, 4th ed., 1868; Grundriss der Logik und Metaphysik, Halle, 1841, 4th ed., 1864; Vermischte Aufsitize, | 
Leips., 1845 ; “Piilocopidsehe Vorlesungen tiber den Staat, Halle, 1851; Vorlesungen tiber akademisches Le- 
ben und Studium, Leipsic, 1858. Erdmann’s works on the history of philosophy have been already men- — 
tioned above [Vol. L., p. 11, Vol. IL, p.1]. Hrmste Spiele, Berl., 1871; Sehr Verschiedenes je nach Zeit 
und Ort, ibid., 1871. [Erdmann is a leading ‘“‘ right-wing” Hegelian, and Professor at Halle.-—77.] 

Emil Feuerlein. Die philos. Sittenlehre in ihren gesch. Hauptformen, Tubingen, 1857-59 ; Rowsseaw sche 
Studien, in a series of articles in Der Gedanke, Berlin, 1861, seq. 

Kuno Fischer. Logik und Metaphysik oder Wissenschaftslehre, Heidelberg, 1852, 2d revised edit., ibtd., 
1865; Diotima, die Idee des Schiinen, Pforzheim, 1849; Geschichte der neueren Philosophie, Mannheim, 1854, 
seq., 2d ed., 1865, seq.; Baco von Verulam, Leipsic, 1856; Schiller als Philosoph, Francfort-on-the-M., 
1858; Shakespeare's Charakterentwicklung Richard's III., Heidelberg, 1868; Ueber die Entstehung u. d. 
Entwickelungsformen des Witzes (two lectures), 7b., 1871. [Kuno Fischer is an eloquent lecturer and writer 
on the history of modern philosophy. Some account of the controversy between Trendelenburg and Kuno 
Fischer, with reference to the interpretation of Kant, will be found below.—T77r.] 

Constantin Frantz, “Philosophie der Muthematik, Leipsic, 1842; Die Natwrlehre des Staats, als Grund- 
lage aller Stuatswissenschaft, Leipsic and Heidelberg, 1870. 

Ernst Ferd. Friedrich, DBeitrdige eur Firderung der Logik, Noétik und Wissenschaftslehre, Vol. I., 
Leips.}) 1864. In his treatment of ‘logic proper,” or the science of objective reason, Friedrich follows Hegel 
and more particularly Rosencranz, but deviates radically from Hegelianism, especially through the distinc- ~ 
tion of three “ equivocally disparate” disciplines, which he combines under the collective name of logic, 
namely, real, formal, and inductive logic, or ‘‘the science of objective reason, the theory of thought, and the 
doctrine of experience,” 

Georg Andreas Gabler (1786-1853). Lehrbuch der philos. Propideutir, erste Abth.: BKritik des Bewusst- 
seins, Erlangen, 1827; De vere philosophic erga religionem christianam pietate, Berl., 1836; Die Hegel’sche 
Pirilosophie, Belipdge wu threr vrichtigen Beurtheilung und Wiirdigung, Heft 1, Berlin, 1843. 

Eduard Gans (1798-1839). Das Erbrecht in weligesch. Entwickelung, Berlin, 1824-85; Vorlesungen: 
uber die Gesch, der letzten fiinfzig Jahre, in Raumer’s Histor, Taschenbuch, 1833-34; Vermischte Schrifien- 
Berlin, 1834. 

Karl Friedr. Gischel (1781-1861). Ueber Goethe's Faust, Lerps., 1824; Aphorismen itiber Nichtrwisser 
und absolutes Wissen im Verhiiliniss eum chrisil. Glaubensbekenntniss, Berlin, 1829; Der Monismus des + 

Gedankens, zur Apologie der gegenwirtigen Philosophie (particularly against C. H. Weisse) auf dem Grabe . 
thres Stifters, Naumburg, 1832; Von den Beweisen fiir die Unsterblichkeit der menschlichen Seele im Licht 
der speculativen Philosophie, eine Ostergabe, Berlin, 1835; Die siebenfiiltige Osterfrage, Berlin, 1837; Bei- 
irdge zur speculativen Philosophie von Gott, dem Menschen und dem Gottimenschen, Berlin, 1838. : 

L, J. Hanusch. Mandbuch der wissenschafilichen Denklehre (Logik), Lemberg, 1843, 2a revised ed., 
Prague, 1850; Grwndziige eines Handbuchs der Metaphysik, Lemberg, 1845. 

Leop. von Henning (died Oct. 6, 1866). Principien der Ethik in histor. Entwicklung, Berlin, 1824, The 
Jahrbiicher fir wiss, Kritik, an influential organ of Hegelianism, was edited from 1827 to 1847 by Henning. 

Herm. Friedr, Wilh. Hinrichs (1794-1861). Die Religion im innern Verhiilinisse zwr Wissenschaft, 
nebsi einem Vorwort von Hegel, Heidelberg, 1822 (the preface by Hegel contains a sharp criticism of Scnaleier- 
macher); Vorlesungen téber Githe’s Faust, Halle, 1825; Grundlinien der Philosophie der Logik, Halle, 
1826; Das Wesen der antiken Tragddie, Halle, 1827; Schiller’s Dichtungen, Halle, 1837-88 ; Geschichte der 
Rechts- und Staatsprincipien seit der Reformation in hist.-philos. Entwicklung, Leipsic, 1848*52; Die — 
Kénige, Leipsic, 1852. ? 

Heinr, Gust. Hotho. Vorstudien fiir Leben und Kunst, Stuttgard and Tubingen, 1835; Geschichte der 
deutschen und niederliindischen Malerei, Berlin, 1842-43: Die Malerschule Hubert’s van Eyek, Berlin, 1855- 
58; Gesch. der christl. Maleret, Stuttgard, 1869, seq. [Hotho, editor of Hegel’s Aisthetics, isa Professor at 
Berlin, where he lectures on sesthetics.—T7.] 

Alexander Kapp, Die Gymnasialpiidagogik im Grundrisse, Arnsberg, 1841. 

Christian Kapp. Christus wnd die Weltgeschichte, Heidelberg, 1823; Das conerete Allgemeine der 
Weltgeschichte, Erlangen, 1826; F. W. Jos, Schelling, ein Beitrag zur Gesch. des Tages von einen vieliihri- 
gen Beobachter, Leipsic, 1843. 

Ernst Kapp. Philosophische oder vergleichende allgemeine Erakunde als wiss. Darstellung der Era: 
verhdlinisse und des Menschenledens in ihrem innern Zusammenhang, Brunswick, 1845; 2d edition, with 
the title; Vergicichende allgemeine Hrakunde in wissenschaftlicher Darstellung, ibid., 1868. 
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_ Friedrich Kapp. Der wiss. Schulunterricht als ein Ganzes, Hamm, 1834; @. W. rr. Hegel als Gym- 
nasialdirector oder die Hihe der Gymnasialbildung unserer Zeit, Minden, 1835. Friedrich, Ernst, and Alex: 
ander Kapp are brothers. Christian Kapp is their cousin. 

‘ Karl Kistlin. 2sthetik, Tubingen, 1863-69. 
Ferdinand Lassalle. Die Philosophie Herakleitos’ des Dunkeln von Ephesos, Berlin, 1858; Das System 
der eworbenen Rechte, eine Versdhnung des positiven Rechts und der Rechtsphilosophie, Leipsic, 1861, 

Ad. Lasson. Works on Eckhart, Bacon, and Fichte, see above, in the ‘relevant paragraphs. Das Cul- 

_ turidedl und der Krieg, Berlin, 1868 ; Ueber die Natur des Rechts und des Staats, in the Philos. Monatshefte, 
VI., 1870; Princip und Zukunft des Vilkerrechts, Berlin, 1871, 
Gust. Andreas Lautier. Philos. Vorlesungen, Berlin, 1853. 

G. O. Marbach. Lehrbuch der Gesch, der Philosophie (Part I.: History of Greek Philosophy, Part II. : 
Hist. of Medizval Philosophy), Leipsic, 1838-41. 

Friedr. Aug. Mircker. Das Princip des Bésen nach den Begriffen der Griechen, Berlin, 1842; Die 

_ Willensfreiheit im Stuatsverbande, Berlin, 1845. 
! Philipp Marheincke (1780-1846). Die Grundlehren der christl. Dogmatik, 2d ed., Berlin, 1827; Theolog. 
| Vorlesungen, ed. by St. Matthies and W. Vatke, Berlin, 1847 seq. 

Carl Ludwig Michelet. System der philosoph. Moral, mit Riicksicht auf cie juridische Inyputation, 
die Geschichte der Moral und das christliche Moralprincip, Berlin, 1828; Anthropologie wnrd Psychologie, 
Berlin, 1840; Vorlesungen tiber die Persinlichkeit Gottes wrd menschliche Unsterblichkeit, oder die ewige 
| Persinlichkeit des Geistes, Berlin, 1841; Die Lpiphanie der ewigen Persinlichkeit des Geistes, eine 
_ philosophische Trilogie, (Kirst Dialogue: The Personality of the Absolute, Nuremberg, 1844; Second 
Dialogue: The Historical Christ and the New Christianity, Darmstadt, 1847; Third Dialogue: The 
“h Future of Humanity and the Immortality of the Soul, or the Doctrine of the End of Things, Berlin, 1852) ; 
e Zur Verfassungsfrage, Brancfort-on-the-Oder and Berlin, 1848; Zur Untervichtsyrage, ibid., 1848; Lsquisse 
de Logique, Paris, 1856; Die Geschichte der Menschheit in ihrem Entwicklungsgange von 1Ti5 bis auf 
die neuesten Zeiten, Berlin, 1859-60; Nuaiwrrecht oder Rechtsphilosophie (Vol. I.: Introduction, Funda- 
' mental Rights, Private Right; Vol. II.: Public Right, General History of Legal Right, Berlin, 1866). The 

historical works of Michelet, relative to Aristotle and to modern philosophy, have been already mentioned 

above (Vol. L., § 46, pp. 140, 142, ae p. 170, and Vol. IL., § 120, p. 187). Wegel, der unwiderlegte Weiltpht- 
losoph, cine Jubelschrifi, Leips., 1870. [Michelet, born December 4, 1801, at Berlin, is one of the most 

eminent of the members (with Strauss, etc.) of the left wing of the Hegelian school. The Absolute, says M., 

arrives at consciousness first in man, Humanity is the ‘epiphany of the eternal personality of the [abso- 
Jute) spirit.”—77.] 

Ferd. Muller. Der Organismus und de Entwicklung der politischen Idee im Alterthwin, oder die alte 
- Geschichtz vom Standpunkte der Philosophie, Berlin, 1839. . 

Theodor Mundt. -sthetik, die Idee der Schinheit und des Kunstwerks im Lachte unserer Zeit, Berlin, 
1845, new edition, Leipsic, 1868. Notwithstanding all of Mundat’s criticism of Hegel, and notwithstanding 
_ the special emphasis which he places on the principle of ‘‘immediacy” [direct intuition or perception as 
- opposed to abstract thought], his book bears essentially the impress of Hegelian ideas. 

Joh. Georg Mussmann. Lehrbuch der Seelenwissenschaft, Berlin, 1827; Grundlinien der Logik und 
Diaiektik, Berlin, 1828; Grundriss der allgem. Gesch. der christi. Philosophie mit bes, Riicksicht auf die 
christl. Theologie, Halle, 1830. 

Ludwig Noack. Der Religionsbegriff Hegels, Darmstadt, 1815; Mytholome und Offenburung ; die Re- 
ligion in ihrem Wesen, ihrer gesch. Entwickelung und adsoliten Vollendung, Darmstadt, 1845-46; Das 
Buch der Religion, oder der relig. Geist der Menschheit in seiner gesch. Entwicklung, Leipsic, 1850; Die 
Theologie als Religionsphilosophie in ihrem wiss. Organismus, Liibeck, 1852; Die christiiche Mystik des 
Mittelalters und seit dem Reformationsatter, Koénigsberg, 1853; Geschichte der Freidenker (History of the 
Free-thinkers, English, French, and German), 1853-55. Noack has also written numerous other works, mostly 
on religious philosophy, in which he folloyys in part Reiff and Planck. From 1846 till 1848 he edited at Darm- 
stadt, the Jahrbiicher fiir speculative Philosophie wnd speculative Bearbeitung der empirischen Wissen- 
schaften, in which the Philosophical Society of Berlin published its transactions. Noack’s Psyche (1858 seq.) 
is a popular scientific journal of applied psychology. N. has also published Vor Hden nach Golgotha, 
biblisch-geschichtliche Forschungen, Leipsic, 1868. 

Heinrich Bernhard Oppenheim. System des Volkerrechts, Francf.-on-the-M., 1845; Philosophie des 
Rechts und der Gesellschaft, Stattgard, 1850 (forms Vol. V. of the New Encyclopzedia of the Sciences and Arts), 

Ed. Ph. Peipers, System der gesammien Naturwissenschaften nach monodynamischem Princyp, 
Cologne, 1840-41; Die positive Dialektik, Diisseldorf, 1845. 

K. Prantl (whose philosophigal stand-point agrees only partially with the Hegelian). Die gegenwdrtige 
Ausgabe der Philosophie, Munich, 1852; Gesch, der Logik, Leipsic, 1855 seq. [sce above, Vol, 1, p. 13]; 
Die geschichttichen Vorstufen der neuern Rechtsphilosophie, Munich, 1858, 
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Jak. Friedr, Reiff. Der Anfang der Philosophie, Stuttgard, 1841; Das System der Willensbestimmun- 
gen oder die Grundwissenschaft der Philosophie, Tubingen, 1842; Ueber einige Punkte der Philosophie. 
Tiib.. 1848. Reiff, originally an Hegelian, has approached in his doctrine toward the philosophy of Fichte. 

Friedr. Richter (of Magdeburg). Die Lehre von den letzten Dingen, Part L, Breslau, 1883 ; Part Xo ee 
Berlin, 1844; Der Gott der Wirklichkeit, Breslau, 1854. } 

Joh. Karl Friedr. Rosenkranz. De Spinoze philosophia diss., Halle and Leipsic, 1828; Ueber Calderon's 
wunderthiatigen Magus, ein Beitrag zum Verstiindniss der Faust schen Fabel, Halle, 1829; Der Zweifel am 
Glauben, Kvitik der Schriften de tribus impostorivus, Halle, 1820; Geschichte der deutschen Poesie im 
Mittelalter, Halle, 1830; Die Naturreligion, Iserlohn, 1831; Bncyclopidie der theolog, Wissenschaften, 
Halle, 1831, 2d ed., 1845; Allg. Gesch. der Poesie, Halle, 1832-33; Das Verdienst der Deutschen um die 
Philos. der Geschichte, Kinigsberg, 1825 ; Mritih der Schleiermacher'schen Glaubensichre, Kénigsberg, 1836 ; 
Psychologie, Kinigsberg, 1837, 2d ed., 1843, 8d ed., 1863; Geschichte der Kant’schen Philosophie (in Vol. 
XII. of Kant’s Works, edited by Ros. and Schubert), Leipsic, 1840; Das Centrwm der Speculation, eine 
Itomidie, Kénigsberg, 1840; Studien, 5 Bandchen, Berlin and Leipsic, 1839-48 ; Ueber Schelling und Hegel; 
Sendschreiben an Pierre Lerowx, Kinigsberg, 1843; Schelling, Dantsic, 1843; Hegels Leben, Berlin, 18443 
Kyritik. der Principien der Strauss schen Glaubenslehre, Leipsic, 1845, 2d ed., 1864; G@éthe u. s. Werke, 
Kbnigsberg, 1847, 2d ed., 1856; Die Pddagogik als System, Kinigsberg, 1848; System der Wissenschaft, 


Kbnigsbere, 1850, Meine Reform der Hegelschen Philosophie, Sendschreiben an J. U. Wirth, Konigsberg — 


1852; @sthetik des Hisslichen, Kinigsberg, 1853; Die Poesie und ihre Geschichte, Entwicklung der poet. 


Zdzale dev Volker, Konigsberg, 1855; Apologie Hegels gegen Huym, Berlin, 1858; Wissenschaft der 


logischen Idee, Kinigsberg, 1858-59; together with Hpilegomena, ibid., 1862; Diderot's Leben und Werke, 
Leipsic, 1866: Hegel's Naturphilos. und ihre Erliuterung durch den ital. Philosophen A. Vera, Berlin, 


1868; Hegel ais deutscher Nationalphilosoph, Leipsic, 1870; Hriduterungen zu Hegel's Encyklopddie der 


Philos., in the Philos, Bibi., Vol, 34, Berlin, 1870. [Rosenkranz, born April 23, 1805, Professor at Kinigs- 
berg, and a man of very comprehensive culture, has occupied what was termed the “centre” in the 
Hegelian school. He has labored with eminent ability for the filling-out and perfection of the Hegelian sys- 
tem, not, however, in the spirit of servile discipleship, but with independence and originality. He modifies, 


in particular, to a certain degree the order in which the various topics within the system of philosophy are - 


treated by Hegel.—77r.] 


spirit). 

Heinr. Theod. Ritscher. Aristophanes und sein Zeitalter, Berlin, 1827: Abhandlungen zur Philos. der 
Kunst, Berlin, 1837-47 ; Die Kunst der dramat. Darstellung, Berlin, 1841, 2d edit., Leips., 1864. 

Arnold Ruge. Die Platonische disthetik, Halle, 1832; Newe Vorschule der ADsthetik, Halle, 188%. The 
fallesche Juhrob, fiir deutsche Wiss. und Kunst (3 vols., Leipsic, 1888-40) and Dewische Jahkibiicher fiir 
Wiss. und Kunst (2 vols., Leips., 1841-42), were edited by Ruge and Echtermeyer. Anccadvia zu newesten 
deutschen Philosophie und Publicistik, Zurich, 1843; Dewtsch-franzisische Jahrbiicher (cd. by Ruge and 
Marx), 2 Nos., Paris, 1844; Gesammelie Werke, 4 vols., Mannheim, 1846; Translation of Buckle’s History of 
Civilization, Leips. and Heidelberg, 1860, 4th ed., 1871. Ruge’s Autobiography: Avs fritherer Zeit, Vols. 


I.-IV., Berlin, 1862-67. The fourth volume of the latter work contains a speculative review of the history of — | 


philosophy from Thales until the suppression of Ruge’s Jahrbitcher. Reden iiber die Ieligion, ihr Hnstehen 
und Vergehen, an die Gebildeten unter ihren Verehrern (in opposition to Schleiermacher), Berlin, 1869 (1868), 
[Ruge’s significance in the history of philosophy is chiefly connected with the above-named Reviews, in the: 
editing of which he took the principal part. During the years in which he was employed upon them, the 
division of the Hegelian school into parties designated as the Left, the Centre, and the Right became an 
accomplished result, and Ruge assumed a position on the extreme left. Strauss, the biblical critic, and L, 
Fenerbach, the extreme naturalistic Hegelian, were among his collaborators in his Reviews. ‘The standpoint 
finally assumed in the latter was one of sharp criticism of, or hostility to, existing forms of government and 


Constantin Russler. System der Staaislehre, Leipsic, 1857 (a work written only partially in the Hegelian 


religion, In the political movements of 1848 and 1849, Ruge was prominent among the agitators for a — 


reform, In the latter year he founded at London, in connection with Ledru-Rollin, Mazzini, and others, the 


““Buropean Democratic Committee for the Solidarity of the Party without distinction of Peoples.” Since © 


1850 Ruge has lived in England.—77. ] : 

Jul, Schaller. Die Philosophie unserer Zeit, zur Apologie und Erliduterung des Hegel’schen Systems, 
Leipsic, 1837 : Der histor. Christus und die Philosophie, Kvitik der dogmatischen Grundidee des Lebens Jesu 
von Strauss, Leipsic, 1838; Geschichte der Naturphilosophie von Baco von Verulam bis auf unsere Zeit, 
Leipsic and Halle, 1841-46; Vorlesungen iiber Schleiermacher, Halle, 1844; Darstellung wnd Kritik der 
Philosophie Ludwig Feuerbach’s, Leipsic, 1847; Briefe tiber Alexander von Humbolat’s Kosmos, Leipsie, 
1850; Die Phrenologie in ihren Grundzitgen und nach ihrem wiss. u. prakt. Werthe, Leipsic, 1851; See? 
und Leib, Weimar, 1855, ete. ; Psychologie, Vol. I.: Das Seelenieben des Menschen, Weimar, 1860. 

Max Schasler, Die Kiemente der philos. Sprachwissenschaft Wilhelm von Humbolat’s, Berlin, 1847; 
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_ Populiire Gedanken aus Hege?s Werken, Berlin, 1870; Aisthetik als Philos. der Schinheit wna der Kunst, 

_ Berl., 1871. [The last-named work is being published in parts. The first volume, containing a ‘ Critical 
_ History of Aisthetics from Plato down to the Present Day” has just been completed. Schasler is the editor 

of the Dioskwren (art journal published in Berlin).—77.] 

Bes, Alexis Schmidt. Beleuchtung der neuen Schellingschen Lehre von Seiten der Philosophie und Theolo-: 

gie, nebst Darstellung und Kyriti: der fritheren Schelling’schen Philosophie, und einer Apologie der Meta- 

 physii, besonders der Hegel'schen, gegen Schelling und Trendelenburg, Berlin, 1843. 

" Reimhold Schmidt. Christliche Religion und Hegel sche Philosophie, Berlin, 1837; Solger’s Philosophie, 

Berlin, 1841. 

; Heinr. Schwarz. Ueber die wesentlichsten Forderungen an eine Philos. der Gegenwart und deren 

ie Vollzichung, Ulm, 1846 :. Gott, Natur und Mensch, System des substantiellen Theismus, Hannover, 1857. 

a! Herm. Schwarz. Versuch einer Philosophie der Mathematik, verbunden mit einer Kritik der Aufstel- 

hy _ lungen Hegel's tiber den Zweck und die Natur der hohern Analysis, Halle, 1853. 

Bie F. K. A. Schwegler. Jahrbiicher der Gegenwart, Tabingen, 1844-48; Die Metaphysik des Aristoteles, 
Text, Ucberseizung und Commentar, Tiibingen, 1846-48 ; Geschichte der Philosophie im Umriss, Stuttgard, 

i 1848, Vth edition, 1870 [sce above, Vol. I., p. 11; for an account of Schwegler’s life and works, sec the sketch 

of his life by J. H. Stirling, prefixed to Stirling’s translation of his History.—Z7.]. Gesch. der griechischen 

Philosophie, ed. by Car! Késtlin, Tiibingen, 1859; 2d ed., 1870 (69). 

G. W.Snellman. Versuch einer speculativen Entwicklung der Idee der Persinlichkeit, Tiibingen, 1841. 

Theod. Striter. Siwdien eur Geschichte der Aisthetik, 1,, Bonn, 1861 ; Die Composition von Shakespeare's 
Romee und Julie, Bonn, 1864. 

David Friedrich Strauss. Das Leben Jesu, kritisch -bearbeitet, Tiibingen, 1835-36, 4th ed., 1840; Streit- 
Schriften zur Vertheidigung dieser Schrift. ibia., 1837-88 ; Zwei friedliche Blitter, Altona, 18389; Charakter- 
-—asliken und Icritiken, Leipsic, 1839; Dee christl. Glaubensichre in ihrer gesch. Entwicklung und im Kampfe 

" mit der modernen Wissenschaft durgestellt, Tiibingen, 1840-41; Das Leben Jesu fiir das deutsche Volk, 

Leipsic, 1864 (cf. on this popular edition and on Renan’s Life of Jesus, Zeller, in Von Sybel’s Hist. Zeit- 

schrift, X11, p. 70 seq., reprinted in Zeller’s Vortr. u. Abh., Leips., 1865, p. 435 seq.); Der Christus des 

Glaubens und der Jesus der Geschichte, Berlin, 1865 (a critique upon Schleicrmacher’s lectures on the life of 

Jesus); Voltaire, 1st and 2d eds., Leips., 1870. [A translation of Strauss’ Life of Jesus critically examined 

Was published in 3 vols. at London, 1846, and in one (?) volume, at New York, in 1855. Of the popular 

revised edition, an ‘‘ authorized translation” (New Liye of Jesus) was published at London in 1865. Other 

_translations from the writings of Strauss, published in England, are: Reminiscences of a Lutheran Clergy- 
mun (1838), and Soliloquies on the Christian Reliyion (1845). Reviews of Strauss’ Life of Jesus may be read 
in the Foreign Quarterly Review, Vol. 22, 1839, pp. 101-135, Westminster Review (on Strauss and Theod, 

Parker), Vol. 47, 1847, pp. 71-90 (American edition), Hdinburgh Rev., Vol. 124, 1866, pp. 230-243 (Am, 

edit.), and Westm. Zev., Vol. 82, 1864, pp. 138-152 (Am. edit.); see further, articles on Christian Doctrine 

_ dnd Modern Science, For. Quart. Rev., Vol. 27, 1841, pp. 218-231 (Am. edit.), Political Pamphlets, Edinb. 
Rev., Vol. 88, 1848, pp. 49-54 (Am. edit.), and. Strauss and the Mythic Theory in the North American 
Review, Vol. 91, 1860, pp. 180-148. With Strauss originated the division of the Hegelians into parties termed 

* severally the Left, the Right, and the Centre; cf. Erdmann, Grwndriss der Gesch. der Philosophie, Vol. IL., 

§ 337, 3 (2d ed., p. 657). The basis of this division was found in the varying interpretation, within the 

Hegelian school, of the relation of the Hegelian philosophy to the questions of man’s immortality, the nature 

of Jesus, and the personality of God. ‘Che Left asserted the incompatibility of Hegelianism with orthodox 

i views on these subjects; the Right affirmed the contrary.—77.] 

Gustav Thaulow. Hrhebung der Pddagogik zur philos. Wissenschaft oder Binleitung in die Philosophie der 
Piidagogik, Berlin, 1845; Hegel's Ansichten itber Erziehung und Unterricht, aus Hegel's simmit. Schriften 
gesanuneli und systematisch geordnet, Vol. 1.: Zuny Begriff der Erziehung, Wicl, 1858, Vol. IL: Gesch. der 
Erziehung, ibid., 1854, Vol. I1l.: Zur Gymnasiaipddagogik u. Univ. Gehdriges, ibid., 1854; Binleitung in 
die Philosophie und Encyclopddie der Piiilos. im Grunarisse, Kiel, 1862. 

Wilh. Vatke. Die menschl. Freiheit in ihrem Verhiiltniss zur Siinde und zur gdttlichen Gnade, Berlin, 
1841. 

Friedr. Theod. Vischer. Ueber das Erhabene und Komische, ein Beitrag zur Philosophie des Schénen, 
Stuttgard, 18387; Writische Gdénge, Tiibingen, 1844 seq.; Msthetik oder Wissenschajt des Schinen, 1? 
Metaphysik des Schénen, Il.: Die Kwnst, III.; Die Kiinste, Reutlingen and Leipsic, 1846-57; Register, 
Stuttgard, 1858; Ueber das Verhiiliniss von Inhalt und Form in der Kunst, Zurich, 1858. 

Georg Weissenborn. Vorlesungen tber Schieiermacher’s Dialektik und. Dogmatik, Leipsic, 1847-49; 
Logik und Metaphysik, Halle, 1850-51; Vorlesungen iiber Pantheismus und Theismus, Marburg, 1859. 

Karl Werder. Logik als Commentar und Ergdneung zu Hegel's Wiss. der Logik, 1st part, Berlin, 1841, 

Eduard Zeller. Platonische Studien, Tiibingen, 1839; Die Philosophie der Griechen, Tiib., 1844-52, 2a 
ed., 1855-68; 8d ed., Part I., 1869 [for English translations, see above, Vol. L., p. 23,—T7.] ; Vurtrdge und 
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Abh. gesch. Inhaits (see above, Vol. I., p. 12): Ueber Bedeutung und Aufgabe der Erkenntnisstheorie, 
Heidelberg, 1862; Die Politik in ihrem Verhdliniss zum Recht, in the Preuss. Jahrb., Vol. 21, No. 6, June, 


1868; Ueber die Aufgabe der Philosophie und tire Stellung zu den ubrigen Wissenschaften (Academ. Dis- 


course), Heidelberg, 1868. 

The Hegelian doctrine was modified and transformed into a doctrine of naturalism by Ludwig Feuerbach. 
In this step he was followed by Friedr, Feuerbach and others. The works of L. Feuerbach are: Gedanken 
ibe Tod und Unsterblichkeit, Nuremberg, 1830; Philosophie und Christenthum, Leips., 1539; Das Wesen 
des Christentiums, Leipsic, 1841, ete. ; Grundsiiize der Philosophie der Zukunft, Zurich, 1843 ; Das Wesen 
der Ieeligaon, Leips., 1845, 2d ed., 1849; Vorlesungen tiber das Wesen der Religion, lectures delivered at 
Heidelberg in 1848, and printed in vol. 8 of his works; other works by Feuerbach do not need to be specified 


here. L. Feuerbach, Siimméliche Werke, 10 vols., Leipsic, 1846-66. Friedrich Feuerbach, a brother of _ 


Ludwig, has written Grundziige der Religion der Zukunft, Zurich and Nuremberg, 1843-44. An ironical 
caricature of Feuerbach’s religious criticism was the negation of morals in the interest of egoism, in Der 


Hinzige und sein Higenthum, by Max Stirner (pseudonyme), Leipsic, 1845. [Ludwig Feuerbach, originally 


an Hegelian, interpreted the “ absolute spirit” of Hegel as meaning the finite, subjective spirit of man. In 
his ** Thoughts on Death and Immortality ” he denied the immortality of man. In an early historical work 
he extolled Spinoza and announced himself a pantheist. Subsequently he developed a doctrine of philoso- 
phical egoism, styled himself an atheist, and claimed more especially fellowship in philosophy and theology 
with Fichte and Schleiermacher. The I, says Feuerbach, the individual sense-endowed man, is the only 
' absolute, In the individual, concrete man, the substance of Spinoza and the Ego of Fichte are united. Only 
the sensibi2 is real; hence it is not the reason, which decides what is true. True 1s what is perceived by the 
educated senses of the philosopher. Pleasure, sensuous enjoyment, is the highest good for man; this, how- 
ever, is not to be attained by man in a state of isolation, but only by man in society. Feuerbach’s writings 
occupy a prominent place in German Communistic literature. His own attitude became one of hostility to 
philosophy, as indicated in his repeated declaration that the peculiarity of his final philosophy was that it was 
nophilosophy. Cf. Erdmann, Grundriss der Gesch. der Philosophie, Vol. 11., § 338, 3, 5, and § 341, 3.—T7.] 

A doctrine of realism is developed by K. Chr. Planck in Die Weltalter, Part 1.: System des reinen Real- 
ismus, Tiibingen, 1850; Part IIl.: Das Reich des Idealismus, oder zur Philos. der Geschichte, ibid., 1851 ; 
Grundlinien einer Wissenschaft der Natur, als Wiederherstellung der reinen Erscheinungsformen, Leipsic, 
1864, 


On the basis of a criticism, but partial adoption, of the Hegelian stand-point, and 
partly in agreement with Schelling’s later teachings, I. H. Fichte [son of J. G. Fichte], 
Weisse, Chalybiius (who also pays particular attention to Herbart’s doctrine), and 
others seek by critical modification to reconcile speculation on the one hand with 
theology, and on the other with empirical science. Of a similar tendency are also the 
philosophical investigations of Secrétan, who has specially cultivated the field of reli- 
gious philosophy; Perty, who has labored in the field of physical philosophy and an- 
thropology ; and also Becker and Huber, disciples of Schelling ; Hoffman and other 
pupils of Baader (see above, p. 238), and others. 


Immanuel Hermann Fichte (born in 1797). Sétze zur Vorschule der Theologie, Stuttgard, 1826 ; Beitriige 
aur Charakteristik der neueren Philosophie, Sulzbach, 1829, 2d ed., 1841; Ueber Gegensatz, Wendepunkt 
und Ziel heutiger Philosophie, Heidelberg, 18382; Das Erkennen als Selbsterkennen, Heidelberg, 1833 ; Onto- 
logie, Heidelberg, 1886; Die Idee der Persiniichhkeit und der individuellen Fortdauer, Elberfela, 1834, 2d ed., 
Leipsic, 1855 ; Speculative Theologie, Heidelbg., 1846-47; System der Ethik, Leipsic, 1850-53; Anthropologie, 
Leipsic, 1856, 2d ed., 1860; Ze Seelenfrage, eine philos. Confession, Leipsic, 1859; Psychologie, die Lehre 
von dem bewussien Geiste des Menschen, Leipsic, 1864; Die Seclenfortdauer und die Welistellung des Men- 
schen, eineanthropolog. Untersuchung und ein Beitrag zur Religionsphilosophie, wie zu einen Philosophie 
der Geschichte, Leips., 186%. On the relation of his own philosophical opinions to those of Weisse, Fichte has 
expressed himself in the Zeééschr. fiir Philos., Vol. 50, No. 3, Halle, 1867, p. 262 seq. Weisse, he says, sought 
only to expand and perfect the Hegelian philosophy, which he regarded as the culmination and totality of all 
previous systems. But he himself believes that essential elements of earlier philosophies, and in particular of 
the Kantian philosophy, haye not attained to their due influence in Hegel’s system, and that it is necessary 
for the progress of philosophy that these elements should be taken up anew, and that also the principles of 
other post: Kantian philosophers than Schelling and Hegel should be fully and duly considered. [In the 
Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie, new series, Vol. 55, pp. 237-259, and Vol. 56, pp. 47-86, are contained two parts 
of an article by I. H. y. Fichte on “Soul, Spirit, and Consciousness from the Stand-point of Psychophysical 


zt 
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_ Science,” in which, among other things, it is argued (with parvial reference to the writer’s earlier works) that 
_ the notions of time and space have their origin in a peculiar ‘feeling of duration and extension” which is 
inseparable from the soul’s consciousness of itself, that they have their basis in the objective nature of the 
soul itself, and that time and space are simply the ‘* accompanying qualities or, more explicitly, the phenome- 
nal effects of all real things, as such.” This solution of the question as to the nature of space and time, and 
as to the subjective and objective significance of our conceptions of them, is regarded by Fichte as forming 
the basis of a sound and firmly established philosophy of realism, which yct diminishes in nothing the jus- 
priority in rank of the ideal nature of the human spirit, nor takes away in the least from the significance and 
importance of @ priori truths. I. H. Fichte has been called an eclectic. His method is partly speculative 
and partly experimental, and the results at which he arrives in speculative theology and rational psychology 
are such as may be termed, in general, orthodox.—7Z7.] 

Hermann Ulrici. Ueber Princip wnd Methode der Hegelschen Philosophie, Halle, 1841; Das Grund- 

. princip der Philosophie, Leipsic, 1845-46 System der Logik, Leipsic, 1852; Compendiun der Logik, ibid., 
1860, 2d ed., improved and enlarged, 1872; Zu logischen Frage, Halle, 1870; Glauben wid Wissen, Specu- 
lation und exacte Wissenschaft, Leipsic, 1858; Gott und die Natur, Leipsic, 1861, 2d edit., 1866; Gots und 
der Mensch, Vol. 1.: Leib und Seele, Leipsic, 1866. Ulrici has also written various anti-materialistic articles 
for his journal and also works belonging to the field of eesthetic history; in particular: Charakteristik 
der antiken Historiographie, Berlin, 1833; Geschichte der hellenischen Dichtung, Berlin, 1835; Ueber Shak- 
speares dramutische Hust, Halle, 1839, 2d ed., 1847, 3d ed., Leipsic, 1868. 

[Hermann Ulrici, born March 23, 1806, was educated for the law at the Universities 
. . \ . 

in Halle and Berlin. After two years of legal practice he gave up, upon the death of 
his father, in 1829, his profession, and devoted himself for four years to the study of 
literature, philosophy, and science. In the summer of 1833 he qualified as a lecturer 
at Berlin and in 1834 was called to a professorship at Halle, which he still holds, His 
position in philosophy is ihdependent, He seeks to mediate between realism and ideal- 
ism, but to show that ‘‘to the soul in distinction from the body, and to the [divine] 
mind in distinction from nature, not only independent existence, but also the suprema- 
cy, both belong and are actually given.” In the numerous works published by him, 
and in his numerous and extended contributions to the Zeitschrift fiir Philos., etc., of 
which with Fichte and Wirth he is joint editor, he has manifested an abundant literary 
activity and has made very important contributions to the philosophical science of his 
times. The following account of his philosophy is taken from Erdmann’s Grundriss 
der Geschichte der Philosophie, Vol. I1., § 347, 6:— 

‘* Tn the assertion that the Hegelian system is a system of one-sided or imperfect 
idealism, Ulrici, as above shown, agreed with Chalybius. Only, the realistic elements, 
with which Ulrici seeks to supply its defects, remind us, not, as in the case of Chaly- 
bius, of the doctrine of Herbart, for whom Ulrici seems to have no special predilection, 
but, as is easily explicable in the case of one so familiar as Ulrici with English litera- 

_ ture, of the doctrines which grew up across the channel, By the impulses which, per- 
haps without his own knowledge, he received from Locke and especially from the Scot- 
tish school, it would doubtless be correct to account for such sayings of Ulrici’s as that 
whenever there is a conflict between speculation and empirical science, one of the two, 
and probably the former, must be in the wrong, or, even, that the claim of the Pytha- 

-gorean theorem to certainty would be poor, if it had not been confirmed by actual 
measurement.” Here follows in Erdmann’s account a summary of the doctrinal con- 
tents of Ulriei’s Grundprincip der Philosophie, System der Logik, and Compendium der 
Logik, the first being critical, and the two latter containing the speculative foundation 
of the system of philosophy or the doctrine of knowledge. ‘‘ As the result of the criti- 
cal part, Ulrici affirms that the history of modern philosophy proves that all systems 
thus far, whether dogmatic or skeptical, realistic or idealistic, have assumed the fact 
of human thought. (So, in particular, the dialectic of Hegel, whose pretension that his 
philosophy assumed nothing was, says Ulvici, a delusion, the truth of which would im- 
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ply a reversal of the possibilities of things.) The point, which alone is to be criticised 
in connection with this assumption, is that those who made it had no proper conscious- 
ness of its meaning and its justification. Philosophy, the mission of which, speaking 


generally, is to ascertain facts and to establish their laws, must first of all explain the fact | 


of thought and knowledge. ‘The first thing is therefore to see what is contained in this, 
fact, and what therefore was assumed, when thought was assumed. The question: 

what does thought mean ? leads to the following propositions, in which the fundamen- 
tal qualifications of thought are formulated. Thought is activity. But the concep- 
tion of activity is a simple conception which cannot be defined ; motion, which some 
have affirmed to be more general in its conception than activity and as such to contain 
the latter, is itself a species of activity. In addition to productivity, which is a mark 
of thinking, as of all activity, a specific mark of thought is the act of distinguishing, so 
that thought may be defined as distinguishing activity, though not as the mere act of 
distinguishing. To these may be added as a third qualification, that thought, by exer- 
cising this distinguishing activity upon itself, becomes consciousness and self-conscious- 
ness—a result which may be reached either independently, or through the co-operation 
of others. Since thought is a distinguishing activity, fourthly, it can exist only in dis- 
tinctions, 7. ¢., we can only have a thought when and in so far as we distinguish ib 
from another thought; hence pure thought, 7. e., thought without content, is no 


thought, and all real thinking involves multiplicity in thought. Finally, in the fact of 


thought and of knowledge is contained the certainty that it is possible for thought to 
know in its true nature the object of thought (at least, when this object is itself). 
These fundamental assumptions of all philosophy, which taken together may be said to 
constitute the fundamental facts on which philosophy rests, are now, further, to be jus- 
tified. Since, however, they are elementary assumptions, their justification cannot 
consist in the derivation of them from other more elementary assumptions. On the 
contrary, they can only be justified by its being shown that the supposition of their 
contraries leads to absurdities or impossibilities, that we are obliged to make them and 
therefore are justified in making them. Hence necessity in thought, the opposite of 
arbitrary thought, is the proper. criterion of truth, and between necessity in thought 
and reality in existence no distinction can be made. 

‘‘ Necessity in thought is of two kinds. It may be founded, firstly, in the nature of 
all human thinking. In that case it is formal or logical, and logic is therefore the first 
part of the doctrine of cognition. Logic considers the laws, to which, since they are 
founded in the nature of thought as a distinguishing activity, all thought, including 
therefore what is optional in thought, accidental or arbitrary, must be subject. 
From the conception of distinguishing activity two laws of thought, and only two, may 
be derived : the law of identity and contradiction (since in the case of all distinction, 


there is neither pure identity nor pure difference), and the law of causality (founded in. 


the distinguishing of activity from act, or from the result of activity), For the more 
precise determination of the nature of a given distinction or of the respect in which 
the objects compared are distinguished (whether in respect of magnitude, or of qual- 
ities, etc.), certain conceptions are necessary, which go before the act of distinguishing 
and in so far may be termed innate, and which are to be termed categories. The vari- 
ous theories held in regard to these categories are criticised by Ulrici, in order to show 
that they all appear as relatively true, when the categories 3,ire considered as the abso- 
lutely universal relations of dBesoned and likeness, hich: are derived from the nature 
of all distinction, for then it is clear that they must possess metaphysical and psycho- 
logical, as well as logical significance. The categories are divided by Ulvici into ele- 
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mentary categories (being, unity, difference, space, activity, time, etc.), and derived 


categories. The latter, again, are divided into simple categories of quality, and into 
categories of relation and generic nature ( Wesenheit) and categories of order. In the 
latter class, first the category of design, then order and subordination of conceptions 
(concept, judgment, syllogism), and finally the Idea are discussed, at the end of each 
section the relation of the category to the absolute being considered. Logic thus ends 
with the absolute Idea, or with the absolute as Idea, @. ¢., with the demonstration that, 
while the Idea of each being is that generic nature which expresses the relation of the 
being to the universal end, the absolute alone is an end in itself. In close connection 
with the logical categories, and especially with the categories of order, stand the ethi- 
cal categories which, combined with the feeling of obligation, constitute the basis of 
ethics. The categories right, good, true, beautiful are, like all others, to be deduced 
. from the nature of distinguishing activity. 

“But in addition to this logical necessity in thought, there is, secondly, a necessity 
which rests on the co-operation of factors which exist outside of the sphere of thought. 
Not only is it impossible for me to deny that A = A; I cannot deny and I must as- 
sume that what is perceived exists. The theory of idealism in its most extreme form, 

_ or the theory that out of thought nothing whatever exists, can easily be refuted, if we 
shold fast to the theorem that thought is distinguishing activity ; as a thinking being I 
ean think of myself only when I think of a something which has not the faculty of 
thought and from which I thus distinguish myself; the hypothesis of material exist- 
ence ismecessary in thought. In like manner I can think of myself as limited, only 
when I distinguish myself from a something which limits me; I am therefore com- 
pelled to assume that other spirits beside myself exist. Finally, the idea of my own 
dependence implies the idea of an independent (unconditioned) being, on whom all 
other things depend; thus the ideas expressed by the words world, spirit, and God are 
necessary in me as a thinking being. True, the substance of these three ideas is 
thus far only negative : not-thinking, not-me, not-dependent. But the positive com- 
plement is obtained by us through the positive operation, upon our organs of conscious- 
ness, of the objects of these ideas, which objects we are forced to assume as existing by 
the law of causality, at the same time that it is possible that our ideas only correspond 
with, and are not an absolutely equivalent image of their objects. As the realistic doc- 
trine that our knowledge depends upon the operation of real objects upon us is neces- 
sary to thought, so also is the idealistic doctrine that our knowing depends upon an ac- 
tivity of our own. If thus realism and idealism equally rest on necessities of thought, 
and are therefore alike philosophically tenable standpoints, this does not mean that 
philosophy must occupy a standpoint superior to and different from either, but rather 
that the doctrine of the world, the mind, and God must be developed, on the one hand, 
altogether realistically up to the point where realism sees herself forced to proceed 
idealistically (to assume laws hypothetically, and so on), and at the same time and in 
like manner, on the other hand, altogether idealistically, until a point is reached where 
it becomes necessary to take refuge in the experimental (the definitely qualitative, ete.). 
Not only, however, does Ulrici demand of philosophy what Fichte censured in Kant’s 
transcendental idealism [See Erdmann, § 312, 2]; he also gives in his doctrine of 
knowledge an outline, first of a completely realistic, and then of a completely ideal- 
istic philosophy of the universe, in order to prove that, unless in both philosophies 
conjecture is confounded with cogent demonstration, each must confess its need of the 
other for its own completeness. _ 

‘‘ What is thus here developed in the form of a mere sketch, is more fully expanded 
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and discussed in two works by Ulrici, of which the one supplements the other, and 
which have attracted the attention of a much larger circle of readers than his earlier 
books. These works are: Gott und die Natur (God and Nature) and Part I. of Gott 
und der. Mensch (God and Man), which bears the special title: ‘Body and Soul,’ and 
contains the ‘ Outlines of Human Psychology,’ while the first-named work presents the 
outlines of a philosophy of nature. Both of these works, in which Ulrici aims to con- 
struct a philosophy of idealism on~-a realistic basis, were preceded by a sort of pro- 
gramme in the work: Glauben und Wissen, Speculation und exacte Wissenschaft (Faith 
and Knowledge, Speculation and Exact Science), in which the author seeks to contri- 
bute to the reconciliation of religion, philosophy, and experimental natural science. 
With this end in view, Ulzici directs attention to the fact that very many of the affirma- 
tions uot merely of religion, but also of philosophy and of all the sciences, cannot be 


called subjects of knowledge, but only of (it may be scientific) belief, since the uncondi-, 


tional necessity of these affirmations, or the inconceivability of their contraries, cannot 
be demonstrated. Farther on, scientific belief is distinguished from mere subjective 
cpinion and from personal conviction and religious faith, with the result that the 
first of the three latter depends, when pros and cons balance each other, upon our 
mere wishes, that the second results from the demands of one side of our personality, 
and the third from the demands of our whole, and especially of our ethical personality, 
while scientific belief rests upon an objective preponderance of reasons in favor of be- 
lief. As regards, now, the special contents of Gott und die Natur, Ulrici himself 
remarks that the title should properly run thus: Natur und Gott (Nature and God), 
since the work sets out from the results of modern natural science, and aims to show 
that God is the creative author of nature and that the assumption of his existence is 
absolutely necessary to natural science. In attempting to prove this, Ulrici introduces, 
in the chapters relating to the various physical sciences, the coryphei of these sciences 
in their own language, and then goes on to show that their doctrines are very largely 
made up of undemonstrated hypotheses, which may be turned to the account as well 
of a theistic as of an anti-religious theory. Most of the chapters in the first and second 
sections, in which physical ontology and cosmology are treated of, end therefore rather 
skeptically. The third: section shows how the fundamental assumptions of modem 
physics, namely, atoms and forces, presuppose the existence of an author of these 
atoms and forces. The fourth presents the existence of God as the necessary pre-sup- 
position of all natural science, on the ground that all our knowledge, including, there- 
fore, our knowledge of nature, rests on the operation of our distinguishing faculty, but 
that this operation itself consists only in a repetition and recognition of distinctions al- 
ready made and existing and which presuppose the original creative, distinguishing 
power of God. The same conclusion, it is shown, results from the consideration that 
human freedom is the condition of natural science, whose existence depends on the free, 
conscious action of man, while freedom, so far from conflicting with divine omnipo- 
tence, the rather presupposes it. Finally, Ulrici points out that there are ethical cate- 
gories (categories of ‘* order’’) underlying natural science, and that through them sci- 


ence points back to the Creator, through whom nature is made the scene of the opera- 


tion and realization of ethical ideas. The fifth section contains a speculative examina- 
tion of the idea of God and of his relation to nature and man; here the idea of God 
and the notion of creation are at first designated as the auxiliary and boundary concep- 
tions of human thought and cognition, in regard to which no exact knowledge, but only 
scientific faith is possible, just as, in natural science, is the case with reference to the 
conception of atoms, of infinite divisibility, etc. It only remains possible for us, there- 
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fore, to interpret these conceptions after the analogy of human relations, and so we are 


brought from the notion of our own conditional productive activity, which depends on 


_ the co-operation of agencies other than our own, to the idea of unconditioned, sponta- 


neous production, as it is involved in the conception of creation. Creation begins with 


_ ths original thought of the world, the product of the (absolute) distinguishing activity 
_ of God, and is continued in that second moment or part of the divine creative act, by 


which God distinguishes the manifold contents of the world from each other. By the 
first moment of the act of creation the world is posited (posed), by the second it is dis- 
posed ; by the former it is made possible, by the latter, real. The non-eternity of the 
world, it is argued, does not conflict with the eternity of the act of creating it. The 
application of the various logical and ethical categories to the distinction between God 
and the world gives to the conception of God its definiteness and clearness; while the 
world is in space, space is in God, etc. ; God is absolute causality, absolute goodness, 
love, etc. In like manner, the results of scientific, physical investigation up to the 


present time furnish to hand the data for explaining the transitions from lower forms 


of existence to higher ones, from the inorganic to the organic, from this to the 
psychical and spiritual, without the hypothesis of a creative, and only by reference to 
the disposing agency of God, and they enable us to perceive that the community of 
man’s life with the life of God, so far as this is attainable, is the end of creation. The 


'foand:t on of religion, or of that feeling at once of dependence and of freedom, which 


is eyokcd in man by the operation of God upon him, is the last point which is discussed, 
go that ‘the treatise ends there, where ethics, religious philosophy, and the philosophy 
of history begin their work.’ 

‘‘ With precisely the same words, because from another point of view it seeks the 
same result, does Ulrici end his work entitled Gott und der Mensch. As his philosophy 
of nature exhibits him especially in the attitude of an opponent of anti-religious phy- 
sics, so in his psychology he comes forward as an enemy of materialism. ‘ To demon- 
strate on the basis of firmly established facts that to the soul, in contradistinction from 
the body, to spirit, in contradistinction from nature, not simply independent existence 
but also the supremacy belongs, both of right and in fact,’ this, in his own words, is 
the aim of his book. To this end he discusses in the First, or Physiological Part, first 
the conceptions of matter and force, and arrives in this connection at the result, that 


modern physical science justifies the theory, that whatever exists is a centre of forces, 


which are held together by a uniting force, identical with tke force of resistance. He 
then passes on to the conception of organized existence, for the explanation of which 
Isttar, as Ulvici avers, Liebig and others rightly assume the existence of a special force, 
yrhich constructs the primitive organism, the cell, and forms of numerous cells a struc- 
tase which is an end in itself and continues to exist until it has passed through the series 
of stages naturally belonging to its development. The human body is then more espe- 
cially considered, the points in which it differs from the bodies of brutes are discussed, 
the insutliciency of all purely materialistic explanations of sensation, consciousness, 
ete , is demonstrated, and the confession of the most thoughtful physiologists—who, 
were it in any way possible, would gladly adopt the hypotheses of materialism—is 
accepted, that, in order to explain psychical phenomena, an unknown something must 
be posited in addition to the physiological processes which accomipany such phenomena. 
The nervous system and the soul form the subject of a new section, in which the view 
is developed, that the soul must be conceived as a sort of fluid, similar to the ether, 
only not, like the latter, consisting of atoms, but being absolutely continuous, and that 
this fluid extends out from a given centre, permeating the whole atomic structure of 
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the body, operating instinctively and in co-operation with the vital force (if indeed itis 
not identical with this force) as a morphological agent, and, where it rises to the state 
of distinguishing consciousness, producing the peculiar phenomena of psychical life. A 
careful consideration of the organs of sensation and of their functions, in the light of 
the most recent investigations of Weber, Volkmann, Fechner, Helmholz, and others, 

forms the fourth and last section of the Bhosidlegianl Part. At the end of this section 
the feeling of existence [as determined by the sum of those sensations which are too 
indistinct*to be separately perceived, the ‘ Gemeingefi:hl.’—Tr.|, mood, propensity, and 
instinct are discussed, and then all those considerations, taken from the results of physi- 
ological investigation, are again brought together, which go to prove the existence and 
operation of specifically psychical forces, or the existence of the soul. In the Second, } 
Psychological Part, consciousness is affirmed to constitute the starting-point and centre 
of psychology, and the origin of consciousness is investigated. This origin, as in Ulrici’s, 
earlier works, is here found in the distinguishing activity of the soul. This activity is 
then more precisely defined as an act by which the soul not only distinguishes itself 
from what is not itself and from its own actions, functions, etc., but also distinguishes 
the latter from each other [sich-in-sich-unterscheidet], thus nodeccne conscioushess ; 

the plant, of which it cannot be denied that it exercises a distinguishing activity [it 
distinguishes between what is necessary for its organic growth, and what is not.—77.], 
and which therefore has perhaps sensation, does not rise to this degree of self-discrim- 
ination. Ulrici treats next of the conscious soul in its relation to its body and to other 
bodies, and answers the question, how the soul becomes conscious of its bodily environ- 
ment, He then discusses the phenomena of waking, sleeping, dreams, somnambulism, 

mental aberration, temperament, the various ages of life, sex, race, and nationality, 

and concludes, finally, that, while soul and body act constantly upon each other, yet 
the soul is not the weaker, but rather the predominant factor. In the third section of 
this Part, the conscious soul is considered in its relation to itself and particularly in 
relation to its feelings, ideas, and propensities, among which latter are distinguished 
the (pure) sensuous propensities, propensities which act in the direction of feeling, and 
propensities of the representative faculty. The freedom of the will and the effort to 
realize this freedom in action exhibit the highest potency or function of propensity, 

between which and the highest function of representative consciousness or the under- 
standing there exists a relation of mutual dependence. In the fourth section, which 
relates to the conscious soul in its relations to other souls, the naturally social propen- 
sities and feelings, the ethical feelings, ideas, and tendencies, and finally the education 
and culture of man ore considered, including, especially, the self-education of the will, 

since the essence of human personality depends on and is determined by the will. This 
essence or substance of personality is discussed in the fifth and last section, which treats 
of the soul in its relation to God. The mutual relation of the ethical and religious 
feelings is here very fully discussed, the ground being taken that, although not identi- 
cal, they yet belong together, just as do God’s metaphysical nature and his ethical 
nature, and that therefore they supplement and complete, but can neyer contradict 
each other, In harmony with what had been said in Gott und die Natur, false views 
concerning the origin of the idea of God are here also confuted, the proper ar of that 
idea being found in a religious feeling, implanted in man by God, and in which the 
sense of dependence is combined with the sense of the dignity of man. By distinguish- 
ing between the perception, in feeling, of God’s existence and the substance of our 
other perceptions, we arrive at our religious ideas. These are various, while the reli- 

gious feeling is only one, though, indeed, at first so delicate and weak that it can ata 
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very early age be cultivated and strengthened or obscured and checked. Hence the 
_ differences, in this respect, which are observed even among children.”—77.] 


| Joh. Ulrich Wirth. Theorie des Sonnambulismus oder des thierischen Magnetismus, Leipsic and 
- Stuttgard, 1836; System der speculativen Ethik (Vol. I.; Pure Ethies; Vol. II.: Concrete Ethics), Heil- 
~ bronn, 1841-42; Die speculative Idee Gottes und die damit zusanumenhiingenden Probleme der Philosophie, 
 Stuttgard and Titbingen, 1845 3 Philosophische Studien, 1851. [Philosophische Studien was the name given 
by Wirth to a philosophical journal, which he founded in the year 1851, but which he soon discontinued. 
f Wirth had previously contributed extensively to Vichte and Ulvici’s Zeétschr. fiir Philosophie and he became 
subsequently (1852), what he still remains, a joint editor of the latter periodical, Wirth is a clergyman, 
_ residing at Winnenden, in Wiirtemberg. His philosophical writings have related chiefiy to ethics and specu- 
lative theology. His method in the latter is dialectical, in more or less free imitation of the Neo-Platonists, 
of Schelling, and of Hegel. He terms his philosophy ideal-realism.—77.] 
Christian Hermann Weisse (Aug, 10, 1801-Sept. 19, 1866 ; an appreciation of his character and writings, 
_ by Rud, Seydel, was published at Leipsic in 1866). Ueber den gegenwdrtigen Zustand der philos. Wissen- 
schaften, Leips., 1829; System der Aisthetik als Wissenschaft von der Idee des Schinen, Leips., 18380 ; Ueber 
das Verhiiliniss des Publicums zur Philosophie in dem Zeitpunkt von Hegel's Abscheiden, nebst einer kurzen 
Darstellung meiner Ansicht des Sysiems dey Philosophic, Leips., 1832; Die Idee dei Gottheit, Dresden, 1838 ;- 
si Grundzige der Metaphysik, Hamburg, 1835 ; Hvangelische Geschichte, Leips., 1835, and other works relating 
to biblical and ecclesiastical theology and to religious philosophy; in particular: Ueber die Zukunft der 
evangelischen Miche, 2d ed., Leips., 1849; Ueber die Christologie Luthers, Leips., 1852; Phelos. Dogmatik 
oder Philosophie des Christenthums, 3 vols., Leips., 1855, 1860, 1862. For the appreciation of Weisse’s 
attitude with reference to contemporary philosophers, characteristic data are contained in the following 
academical disconrse: 7 welchen Sinne die deuische Philosophie jetzt wieder an Hant sich zu orientiren 
hat? Leips., 1847. Minor works on zesthetics or of aesthetic criticism (on Schiller, Goethe, etc.) nave been 
“collected and edited by Rud, Seydel, Leips., 186%  Weisse’s Psychologie und Unsterblichkeitsichre, edited by 
Seydel, Leips., 1869; Chr. H. Weisse’s Syst. der A@sthetik nach dem Collegienhefte letzter Hand, ed. by Rud. 
Seydel, Leips., 1872 (71). Seydel gives a list of all the works and essays of Weisse in the Zettschr. fitr Philos., 
Vol. 55, 1869. [Weisse was one of the more eminent of those men who, beginning their philosophical career 
at the time when Hegel’s influence was greatest, announced their adhesion, with more or less numerous quali- 
fications, to Hegel's system, but who subsequently, while retaining much of Hegel’s method, assumed with 
| reference to him an independent, if not antagonistic attitude. In particular, Weisse censured Hegel for not 
including in his logic an account of time and space, maintaining that these were as necessary to thought as 
the other so-called logical categories. Tle further charged him with having elevated logic to a rank superior 
to that of the other philosophical disciplines, and:so having taught a doctrine which might be termed logical 
-pantheism. Weisse, on the other han4, held fast to the notion of a personal God and of moral freedom. His 
' efforts were especially directed to the solution of the practical religious question, the question of the true 
interpretation of Christianity and the proper basis for a national church. In his iabors to this end he was 
- influenced in part by the precedent of such German mystics as Jacob Boehme. His exegesis of the New 
Testament history was tationalistic, denying the miraculous and secking, for the cardinal doctrines, a meaning 
which should satisfy as nearly as possible thinking men of all views. Cf. Erdmann, Grundriss der Gesch. der 
Philos., Vol. 11., §§ 882, 2, and 846, 10.—TZr.] 

Heinr. Moritz Chalybiius (1792-1862). Wéssenschaftslehre, Leipsic, 1846 ; System der speculativen Ethik, 
Leipsic, 1850; Philosophie und Christenthum, Kiel, 1853 ; Fundamentalphilosophie, Kiel, 1861. [The His- 
torical Survey of Speculative Philosophy from Kant to Hegel, translated from the German of Chalybius, 
has been mentioned above, ad § 120.—T7.]} 

F. Harms. Prolegomena zw Philosophie, Brunswick, 1852; Abh. zur systematischen Philosophie, Berlin, 
1868. The first volume of Karsten’s ‘‘ Universal Encyclopsedia of Physics” (Vol. I., Leipsic, 1856) containg 
a philosophical introduction by Harms. ’ 

Karl Philipp Fischer. Die Freiheit des menschlichen Wiillens im Fortschritt ihrer Momente, Tiibingen, 
1833; Die Wiss. der Metaphysik im Grundriss, Stuttgard, 1834; Die Idee der Gottheit, Tiibingen, 1839 ; 
Speculative Charakteristik und Mritik des Hegelschen Systems, Urlangen, 1845; Grundziige des Systems 
dey Philosophie oder Encyclopddie der philos. Wiss., Erlangen and Francfort-on-the-Main, 1847-55; Die 
Unwahrheit des Sensuatismus und Materiatismus, mit besonderer Riicksicht auf die Schriften von Feuer- 
bach, Vogt und Moleschott, Erlangen, 1853. 

Jakob Sengler. Die Idee Gottes, Heidelberg, 1845-47 ; Hrkenntnisslehre, Heidelb., 1858, 

Leop. Schmid. Grundriss der Hinleitung in die Philosophie, Giessen, 1860 ; Das Gesetz der Persdntich- 
keit, Giessen, 1862. 

F. X. Schmid (of Schwarzenburg), Dntwurf eines Systems der Philos. auf pneumatologischer Grund- 
lage, 3 parts (Theory of Cognition, Metaphysics, Ethics), Vienna, 1863-68. ; 
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J.W. Hanne. Die Idce der absoluten Persinlichkett oder Gott und sein Verhiiltnisscur Welt, insonder- 
heit zur menschlichen Persinlichkeit, Hannover, 1861 ;- Geist des Christenthums, Elberfeid, 1867. 

Maxim. Perty. Anthropologische Vortrige, Leipsic and Heidelberg, 1863 ; Die Natur im Lichte philos. 
Anschauung, ibid., 1869; Blicke in das verborgene Leben der Menschengeister, tbid., 1869. 

K. Sederholm. Der geistige Kosmos, Leipsic, 1859; Der Urstoff und der Weiltdther, Moscow, 1864; Zur — 
Religionsphilos. (from the Zeitschr. fiir Philos.), Leips., 1865. 

Conrad Hermann. Philos. der Geschichte, Leipsic, 1870. Hermann seeks to discover that ‘‘ new, universal 
truth of philosophy which lies next above” the Hegelian system. . 

Rud. Seydel. Logik oder Wissenschaft vom Wissen, Leipsic, 1866. Seydel follows more especially Chr. 
H. Weisse and Schelling. 

Albert Peip. Die Wissenschaft und das gesch, Christenthwm, Berlin, 1853; Der Beaweis des Christen- 
thums, Berlin, 1856; Christosophie, Berlin, 1858; Jacob Boehme, Leipsic, 1860; Die Gesch. der Philosophie 
als Einleitungswiss., eine Antrittsvorlesung, Gottingen, 1863; Zum Beweis des Glaubens, Gutersloh, 1867. 

Joh. Huber. Séwdien (studies on the religious movement of ‘‘ enlightenment” in the 18th century, on 
Christology, on criminal statistics, and on the freedom of the will), Munich, 1867; Aleine Schriften (on 
Lamennais, Jac. Bbhme, Spinoza, Communism and Socialism, the Night Sides of London, German Student- — 
Life), Leipsic, 1871. Cf. above, Vol. I., pp. 263 and 359. * > 


From the Catholic quarter Anton Giinther (1785-1865) opposed to the Schelling- 
Hegelian ‘‘pantheism” a doctrine of [Cartesian] ‘‘dualism,” which, however, was 
condemned by the ecclesiastical authorities. Ginther admits the principle of devel- 
opment, enounced by Schelling and Hegel, as applied to ‘‘nature,” in which he 
includes the ‘‘soul” as subject of sensation and representative consciousness and 
framer of conceptions. But he distinguishes from this ‘‘soul” the ‘‘ spirit,” which 
he elevates above it as an independent being, separable from the body ; and in like 
manner, and in opposition to pantheism, he teaches that God is distinct from and 
superior to the world, maintaining that the world was created by God, not by the way: 
of emanation, but by ‘‘ contraposition.” 


Anton Giinther. Vorschule zur speculativen Theologie des positiven Christenthums (Vienna, 1828, 2d 
ed., 1846), Thomas a Scrupulis, zur Transfiguration der Persinlichkeitspantheisten neuester Zeit (Vienna, 
1855), etc. The review entitled Lydia (Vienna, 1849-54), edited by Gimther and J. E. Veith, was an 
organ of the Giintherian philosophy. Among those who took part in the discussions concerning Giinther’s 
philosophy may be named J. Oischinger (Die Giinter’sche Philosophie, Schaffhausen, 1852), F. J. Clemens 
{Die Gitnter’sche Philos. und die kath. Kirche, Cologne, 1853; in reply to this work P. Knoodt wrote Giinther 
und Clemens, Vienna, 1853), and Michelis (Hvriték der Giinter’schen Philosophie, Paderborn, 1864). In the 
year 1857, and as the result of proceedings which had been carried on during a number of years, various 
theological and psychological theses of Gimthers—who ‘‘ honorably submitted” (‘'laudabiliter se subjecit”) 
to this decision—were condemned at Rome as erroneous. Sweh previously had been the fate also of the 
moderate philosophical and theological rationalism of Hermes [Georg Hermes, 1775-1831, Professor at Mtnster 
and afterwards at Bonn.—7'r.] and of his followers. 


Among the philosophers upon whose views Schleiermacher exerted a considerable 
influence, belong Christian Aug. Brandis (Feb. 13, 1790—July 24, 1867; cf. on him 
Trendelenburg, Vortrag am Leibnitetage, 1868, in the Transact. of the Berl. Acad., also 
published separately, Berlin, 1868) and Heinrich Ritter (died in 1869), who were 
especially eminent as students and writers of the history of philosophy. Of those 
who were influenced by Schleiermacher and partly also by Hegel, may be named 
Braniss (who owes very much also to Steffens), Romang, Vorlinder, Helfferich, 
George, Richard Rothe, the speculative theologian, and others. 


The works of Brandis and Ritter relative to the history of philosophy haye been already named (Vol. I, 
pp. 10, 11, 261, and Vol. II. p. 137), Among the other works of Ritter may be named the following: Ueber 
die Bildung der Philosophen durch die Gesch, der Philos., Berlin, 1817; Vorlesungen eur Binleitung in die 
Logik, ibid., 1823; Abriss der philosophischen Logik, ibid., 1824, 2d ed., 1829; Die Halbkantianer und der 
Pantheisnus, Berlin, 1827; System der Logik und Metaphysik, Gottingen, 1856; Encyclopédie der philos. 
Wissenschaften, 3 vols., Gottingen, 1862-64; Ueber die Unsterdlichkeit, 2a ed., Leipsic, 1866; Hrnest Renan 
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uber die Naturwissenschafien und die Geschichte mit den Randbemerkungen eines deutschen Philosophen, 


* Gotha, 1865; Philosophische Paradoxa, Leipsic, 1867; Ueber das Bise und seine Folgen, ed. by D. Peipers, 


Gotha, 1861. 

Julius Braniss. Die Logik in ihrem Verhiltniss zur Philosophie, geschichtlich betrachtet, Berlin, 1823 , 
Grundriss der Logik, ibid, 1830: Ueber Schleiermachers Glaubenslehre, Berlin, 1824; System der Meta- 
physik, Breslau, 1834; Die wissenschaftliche Aufyabe der Gegenwart, Breslau, 1848; Ueber die Wiurde der 
Philosophie und ihr Recht im Leben der Zeit (on the occasion of B.’s induction into the office of rector), 
Berlin, 1854; Ueber atomistische und dynamische Naturauffassung, in the Abh. der Hist.-phil. Gesellschaft 
zu Breslau, Vol. I., 1857. Braniss’ History of Philosophy has been mentioned above, Vol. I., p. 11. The 
work by Jos. Jiikel, entitled Dev Satz des eureichenden Grundes (Breslau, 1868), seems to give evidence of 
an influence exerted on the author by Braniss’ speculation. De not. Philos. Christ., Bresl., 1825. 

J.P. Romang. Willensfreiheit und Determinismus, Berne, 1835; System der natirlichen Theologie, © 
Zurich, 1841; Der neueste Pantheismus, Berne, 1848. 

Vorlinder. Gyundlinien. einer organischen Wissenschaft der menschlichen Seele, Berlin, 1841: 
Tirkenntnisslehre, 1847; Geschichte der neuern Moralphilosophie, Marburg, 1855 (see above, p. 2). 

Adolf Helfferich, Die Metaphysik ais Grundwissenschaft, Hamburg, 1846; Der Orgenismus der 
Wissznschaft und die Philosophie der Geschichte, Leipsic, 1856; Die Schule des Willens, Berlin, 1858. 

Leop. George. Myths wnd Sage, Berlin, 1887; Ueber Princip und Methode der Philosophie, mit 
Ricksicht auf Hegel und Schiciermacher, Berlin, 1842; System der Metaphysik, Berlin, 1844: Die fiinf 
Sinne, Berlin, 1846; Lehrbuch der Psychologie, Bertin, 1854; Die Logik als Wissenschaftslehre, Berlin, 
1868. [Leopold George was bern in Berlin, in the year 1811. At the University in his native city he taught 
for a considerable time as a Privatdocent. He is now a Professor at Greifswald. In his earlier metaphysical 
works he developed an ennearic system of dialectical development, in which it was claimed that the sys- 
tems of Schleiermacher and Hegel received their natural complement or final development. In his last work, 


also, the ‘‘ Logicas Science of Knowledge,” he announces it as his aim to ‘reconcile the opposite tendencies 


of Hezel and Schleiermacher,” by showing that ‘tthe ideal and the real principles are equally justified in 
philosophy, thus vindicating for empirical, as well as for rational knowledge, its rightful place in the structure 
of science.” The logical and metaphysical stand-point of George bears a general resemblance to that of 


'‘Trendelenburg, for whom he expresses admiration. Both, namely, assume the reality and the, at least 


partially, known nature of thought and being, and seek for a third factor or element at once superior and 
conimon to both, by means of which their agreement may be explained. In opposition to this view Ulrici 
urges that the beginning must be made with thought alone, the nature of which must be investigated m order 
to the ascertainment of those fundamental qualifications and necessities of thought, which conduct us to the 
distinction between thought and being and on which our notions of certainty and evidence are founded. 
See Ulrici, Zur logischen Frage (with reference to the works of A. Trendelenburg, L. George, Kuno 
Fischer, and F, Ueberweg), in the Zeitschrift fiir Philos., Vol. 55,Nos. 1, 2, Halle. 1869.—T77.] 

Richard Rothe (1799-1867). Die Anfiinge der christlichen Kirche und ihrer Verfassung, Wittenberg, 
1857: Theologische Ethik, ibid., 1845-48 ; 2d revised ed., Vol. I., 1867 seq. [Cf. S. Osgood, A Good Man's 
Legacy. a Sermon on the death of Dr, R, Rothe, New York: S. W. Wells, 1868. In the first work mentioned 
above, Rothe expressed the idea that it is now no longer the church, but rather the State, which responds to 


_ the need of the Christian life for outward expression. In the division of ethics into its parts Rothe agrees 


with Schleiermacher. See Erdmann.—77.] 

Carl Schwartz, author of a work Zur Geschichte der neuesten Theologie (8d ed., Leipsic, 1864), as also 
of the address on Schleiermacher, cited above, ad § 132, and of other works, also (among others) gives 
evidence in his writings of an essential influence exerted upon him by Schleiermacher. Next to Hegel it is 
especially Schleiermacher who has influenced I, H Fichte, C. H. Weisse, and others (see above). So, too, 


' Felix Eberty agrees mostly with Schleiermacher, in his Versuche auf dem Gebiete des Naturrechts (Leipsic, 


1852) and Ueber Gut und Bose (two lectures, Berlin, 1855), How much Aug. Boeckh owed to the stimulus 
of Schleiermacher, his teacher and friend, is shown by Bratuscheck in the article on ‘‘ Boeckh as a Platonist,” 
in the Philos. Monatsh., I., 1868, p. 257 seq. 


Among the followers of Schopenhauer, Julius Frauenstidt may be termed the most 
independent and the most eminent. Originally holding a modified Hegelianism, he 
passed over from this doctrine to the doctrine of Schopenhauer. 


Frauenstiidt. Die Wretheit des Menschen und die Personlichkeit Gottes (together with-a letter from Dr, 
Gabler to the author), Berlin, 1888; Die Menschwerdung Gottes nach ihrer Méglichkeit, Wirklichkeit und 
Nothwendigheit (with reference to Strauss, Schaller, and Gischel), ébid., 18389; Studien und Iritiken eur 
Theologie und Philosophie, ib., 1840; Ueber das wahre Verhditniss der Vernunft zur Offenbarung, Darm- 
stadt, 1848: d£sthetische Fragen, Dessau, 1853 ; Frauenstadt’s Letters on Schopenhauer’s Philosophy, as also 
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works by E. 0. Lindner, Asher, and others, have been mentioned above in the literature to § 131. Since his 
conversion to Schopenhauer’s philosophy, Frauenstidt has written on Natural Science in its Influence on 
Poetry, Religion, Morals, and Philosophy (Leipsic, 1858), on Materialism (ibid., 1856), Letters on Natural 
Religion (Leipsic, 1858), Ethical Studies (Das sittliche Leben, ethische Studien, Leipsic, 1866), and Blicke in 
die intel., phys., und moral. Welt, Leips., 1869, beside numerous articles in various periodicals. Hippolyt 
Tauschinski's Die Botschast der Wahrheit, dey Freiheit und der Liebe (Vienna, 1868) is based principally 
on Schopenhauer’s doctrine. The philosophy of E. v. Hartmann (see below), also, is not far removed in 
its general character from that of Schopenhauer. Less removed from it is the doctrine set forth by Jul. 
Bahnsen, in Beitridge zur Charakterologie, mit besonderer Berticksichtigung ptidugogischer Fragen (2 vols., 


. Leips., 1867), Zum Verhiitniss zwischen Wille und Motiv, eine metaphysische Voruntersuchung zur Charak- 
terologie (Stolp and Lauenburg, 1870), and Zur Philos. der Gesch., eine kritische Besprechung d. Hegel. 


Hartmanwschen Evolutionismus aus Schopenhauerschen Principren (Berl., 1871). The doctrines of Kant 
and Schopenhauer furnish the basis.for J. C. Becker's Abh. aus dem Grenzgebiel der Math. und Philos., 
Zurich, 1870. 


Herbart, who occupiéd at first a very isolated position among philosophical thinkers, 
found subsequently quite a numerous circle of scholars. The principal authors and 
works of the Herbartian school are (according to the above-cited list by Allihn, which 
is supplemented by the bibliographical notices in the later numbers of the Zeitschrift 
fiir exacte Philos.) the following : — 


F. H.T. Allihn. Antibarbarus logicus, Halle, 1850 : 2d ed. of the first part, entitled an Introduction to 


_ General Formal Logic, Halle, 1853 (anonymously); Der verderbliche Hinjfluss der Hegelschen Philosophie, 
Leips., 1852; Die Umkehr der Wissenschaft in Preussen, mit besonderer Beziehung auf Stahl und auf die 


Erwiderungen seiner Gegner Braniss und Erdmann, Berlin, 1855; Die Grundlehren der aligeneinen 
Ethik, nebst einer Abhandlung tiber das Verhiiltniss der Religion zur Moral, Leipsic, 1861. 

Ludw. Ballauf. Author of various essays, mostly on psychological and pedagogical themes, in the Olden- 
burger Schuilbiatt, the Pddagog. Revue and the Pddayog. Archiv, and in the Zeitschr. fiir ewacte Philoso- 
phie. In Vol, 1V., No. 1, of the last-mentioned periodical, pp. 63-92, an article by Ballauf is published, 
entitled: ‘From Beneke to Herbart,” in which the doctrines of these philosophers are compared from the 
Herbartian stand-point. The theoretical assumption nnderlying this comparison is, that it is only through the 


discovery of contradictions involved in experience that a motive is given for the completing, supplementing 


of experience and the correction of our original beliefs. The contradictions which may thus be discovered 
are, as Ballauf urges, those which Herbart, in partial agreement with the Eleatics and others, claimed to 
have found in certain conceptions belonging to experience. Ballauf’s criticisms of Beneke’s eudemonism, 
however, rest in part on the unnatural isolation in which he regards the elements of our final ethical judg- 
ments, and, for the rest, on consequences erroneously drawn by him from Beneke’s principle, and especially 
on an insufficient estimate of the worth which, according to this principle, must belong to an assured legal 
order. ; 

Ed. Bobrik. De ideis innatis sive puris pro principiis habitis, Kénigsberg, 1829: Freie Vorirdge tiber 
Bsthetik, Zurich, 1834, Neues praktisches System der Logik, Vol. 1., Part I.: Urspriingliche Tacentehre 
Zurich, 1838 (unfinished). ; 

Herm. Bonitz, whose Platonic and Aristotelian studies haye been mentioned above (in Vol. I., §§ 40, 46, 
et al.), may here be mentioned as co-editor (until 1867) of the Zeetschr. fiir Osterrerch. Gymnasien, and 
7 os author of an essay on Philosophical Propedeutics, in the Newe Jena. Alig. Literaturzeitung, 1846, 

o. 66. 


H. G. Braoska, Ueber die Nothwendigheit pddagogischer Seminare auf der Universitdt und ihre’ 


gweckmissige Hinrichtung, Leipsic, 1833. Brzoska was also the editor of the Centralbibliothek Sir Litte- 
ratur, Statistik und Geschichte der Piidagogik und des Unterrichts. 

Carl Seb. Cornelius. Die Lehre von der Blekincitiéit wnd dem Magnetismus, Leipsic, 1855; Ueber aieé 
Bildung der Materie aus enfachen Blementen, Leipsic, 1856, Theorie des Sehens und riiumlichen Vorstel- 
dens, Halle, 1861, Additions to the latter, iid., 1864; Grundzige einer Molecularphysik, Qalle, 1866 
(according to Cornelius, the relation of the ‘* reals,” which are united with each other in one molecular mass, 
to each other is not, as asserted by Herbart, direct, but dependent on the presence of spheres of ether) ; 
Ueber die Bedeutung des Causalprincips in der Naturwissenschaft, Halle, 1867; Ueber die Entstehung aie 
Welt, mit bes. Riicksicht auf die Frage, ob unseren Sonnensystem ein zeitl, Anfang zugeschrieben werden 
muy (a prize essay), Halle, 1870; Ueber die Wechselwirkung zwischen Leib und Seele, Halle, 1871. The 
Zeitschr. fiir evacte Philos. contains numerous essays by Cornelius, : 
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Franz Cupr. Sein oder Nichtsein der deutschen Philosophie in Bohmen, Prague, 1848; G undriss der 
empirischen Psychologie, Prague, 1852. 

M. A. Drbal. Ueber die Ursachen des Verfalis der Philosophie in Deutschland, Prague, 1856; Giebt es 
einen speculativen Syllogismus ? (Linz Gymnasial-Progr., 1857); Ueber das Erhabene (Linz Gymnasial- Prog., 
4858). Ueber die Natur der Sinne (popular scientific discourses), Linz, 1860. Lehrbuch der proptideu- 

_ tischen Logik, Vienna, 1865; 2d ed., 1868: Enpirische Psychologie, Vienna, 1868. 

Mor. Wilh. Drobisch. Review of Herbart’s Psychology as Science, in the November number of the 
Leipziger Tatteraturzeitung, 1828; review of Herbart’s Metaphysics, in the Jena. Litteraturzeitung for 
August, 1830; Philologie und Mathematik als Gegenstiinde des Gymnasialunterrichts betrachtet, mit be- 
sonderwr Beziehuny auf Sachsens Gelehrtenschulen, Leipsic, 1832; Ueber mathematische Didaktik, in the 

«Leipziger Litteraturzeivung, 1852, Nv. 297; Bettriige zur Orientirung iiber Herbart’s System der Philoso- 
phie, Leipsic, 1834; Newe Darstellung der Logik nach ihren einfachsten Verhiilinissen, nebst einem 
qogisch-mathematischen Anhange, Leipsic, 1836; second, completely revised edition, 1851; third edition, re- 

written, 1863; Questionum mathematico-psychologicarum spec. I.-V., Leipsic, 1836-39; Grundiehren der 
 Religionsphilosophie, ibid., 1840; Lmpirische Psychologie nach naturwissenschafllicher Methode, ibid., 
1842; Ueber die mathemat. Bestimmung der musikalischen Intervalle, in the Abh. der fiirstl, Jablonow- 
skischen Gesellschaft, Leipsic, 1846 ; Disquisitio mathematico-psychologica de perfectis notionum complext- 
bus, ibid., 1846; Erste Grundlinien der mathematischen Psychologie, ibid., 1850; articles in Vichte’s Zeit- 
schrift fiir Philos., for the years 1844, *45, “52, °54, °55. °56, ‘57, ‘59, and several volumes of the Zeitschrift fiir 
 exacte Philos. (which has been published since 1860); On the attitude of Schiller with reference to Kant’s 

Lithics, a pamphlet reprinted from the Reports of the Royal Society of Sciences in Saxony, Leipsic, 1859; De 

philosophia scientice naturali insita, Leipsic, 1864; Die moral. Statistik und die menschi. Willensfreiheit, 

Teipsie, 1867. [Drobisch’s Logic (Neue Darstellung der Logik) is viewed as one of the most perfect presen- 

tations of the subject-matter froin the point of view of forma! logic.—Z7/.] 

Friedr. Exner. Ueber Nominalismus und Realismus, Prague, 1842 (from the Transactions of the 
Bohemian Scientitic Association), Dee Psychologie der Hegel schen Schule, Leipsic, 1843, Part IL., ibid., 
1844; Ueber Leibnitzens Universalwissenschast, Prague, 1843; Ueber die Lehre von der Hinheit des Den. 
kens und Seins, ibid., 1848 (the last two writings from the Trans. of the Bohem. Scient. Assoc.), [Erd- 
mann (Grundr. d. Gesch., dad. Philos., § 333, 4), after enumerating a number of the works of Drobisch, 
Griepenkerl, RGer, Striimpel, and Hartenstein, remarks: ‘‘ While the authors of all these works, following 
the example of their master, attack the Hegelian method, and argue especially against the importance 
which in this method is ascribed to the element of contradiction—which, it 1s affirmed, Herbart teaches 
how to avoid, while Hegel ‘takes pleasure in it’—Ablinn, Exner, andin part Taute also, appear to see in 
such attacks almost their whole life-work. Through Exner’s influence the Austrian cathedce feil largely 

into the possession of Herbartians, among whom Zimmermann, Lott, Volkmann, and others have become 

distinguished.”—7?.] 

O. Fligel. Der Materialismus, Leipsic, 1865; Das Wunder und die Erkennbarkeit Gottes, ibid., 1869. 
Also, essays in the Zeischr. f. ex, Philos., among others a criticism of Lotze’s theory of the connection of 
things, VIII., 1867, pp. 36-60. 

i Foss. Die Idee des Rechts in Herbart’s Ethik (Realschulprogr.), Blbing, 1862. 

- Aug. Geyer. Gesch. wu. System der Rechtsphilosophie, Insbruck, 1863; Ueber die neweste Gestaltung 
‘des Volkerrechts (an address), 2id., 1866. Tssays in the Zeilschr. f. ex. Phiios. p 

I. HE. Griepenkerl. Lehrbuch der Aisthetik, Brunswick, 1827; Lehrbuch der Logik, 2d ed., Helmstiat, 
1831: Briefe iiber Philosophie, und besonders iiber Herbarts Lehren, Brunswick, 1832. 

H. F. Haccius. Kann der Pantheismus eine Reformation der Kirche bilden ? Hannover, 1851. 

Gust. Hartenstein. De methodo philosophic, log. legibus astringenda, finibus non terminainda, 

_ Leipsic, 1835; Die Probleme und Grundlehren der alig. Metaphysik, ibid., 1836; De ethives @ Schicier- 
muachero proposite fundamento, ibid., 1837; Ueber die neuesten Darstellungen und Beurtheilungen der 
Herbartschen Philosophie, ibid., 1838: De psychologic vulgaris origine ab Aristotele repetenda, ibid., 
1840; Doe Grundbegriffe der ethischen Wissenschaften, ibid., 1844; De materice apud Leibnitium notione 
et ad monadas relatione, tbid,, 1846; Ueber die Bedeutung der megarischen Schule fiir die Gesch. der 
metaphysischen Probleme, ibid., 1847 (from the Reports of the Transactions of the Royal Scientific Asso- 
ciation of Saxony); Darstellung der Rechtsphilosophie des Grotius (from Vol. I. of the Transactions of the 
Phil.-hist. Classe of the R. Sc. Assoc. of Saxony), Leipsic, 1850; De notionwm juris et civitatis, quas Bened. 
Spinoza et Thom. Hobbes proponunt, similitudine et dissimilitudine, ibid., 1856; Ueber den wiss. Werth 
der aristotelischen Ethik (from the Reports of the Ph.-hist. Cl. of the R. Sc. Ass. of Sax.}, ib7d., 1859; 
Ueber Locke’s und Leibnites Erkenntnisslehre, ibid., 1861; Historisch-philosophische Abhandlungen, wid., 
1870 (containing eight of the minor works above cited, and also an essay on the Relation of the Monads 
to the Material World, first published in 1869), 
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Carl Ludw. Hendewerk. Principia ethica a priori reperta, in libris sacris V. et N. T. obvia, Kénigs- 
berg, 1837; Herbart w. die Bibel, ibid., 1858; Der Idealismus des Christenthums, ibid., 1862. 

Herm. v. Kayserlingk. Vergleich zwischen Fichte’s System und dem System Herbarts, Kinigsberg, 
1817. Subsequently Kayserlingk abandoned the Herbartian doctrine. He wrote an autobiography with the title : 
Denkwirdigkeiten eines Philosophen, oder Lrinnerungen und Begegnisse aus meinem Leben, Altona, 1839. 

Herm. Kern. De Leibnitii scientia generali commentatio, Progr. of the R. Paidag. in Halle, 1847; Hin 
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Beitray zur Rechtfertigung der Herbartschen Metaphysik, Einladungsschr. zur Stiftungsfeier des herzogl. — 


Gymn., in Coburg, 1849; Pddagogische Bidtter, Coburg, 1853-56. 

Franz L. Kvet. Leibnitzens Logik, nach den Quellen dargestelit, Prague, 1857; Leibnitz und Conve- 
nius (from the Transactions of the Imperial Bohemian Scient. Assoc.), Prague, 1857. 

M. Lazarus. Das Leben der Seele, in Monographien iiber seine Erscheinungen und Gesetze, Berlin, 
1856-57 ; Ueber den Ursprung der Sitten, an address delivered at Berlin in 1860, 2d ed., 1867; Zur Lehre 


von den Sinnestiuschungen, Berlin, 1867. Since 1859 Lazarus and Steinthal have published the Zeit- — 


schryft fiir Vilkerpsychologie und Sprachwissenschaft. 

Gust. Adolf Lindner. Lehrbuch der empir. Psychologie nach genetischer Methode, Cilli, 1858, 3d ed., 
Vienna, 1872 (71); Lehrbuch der formalen Logik nach genetischer Methode, Gratz, 1861, 2d ed., Vienna, 
1867; Hinleitung in dus Studium der Philosophie, Vienna, 1866: Lehrbuch der Psychologie als inductiver Wis- 


senschaft, 2d ed., Vienna, 1868; Das Problem des Gliicks, psycholog. Untersuchung iiber die menschliche Glitch-— 


seligheit, Vicnna, 1868 ; [deen zur Psychol. d. Geselisch. als Grund. der Socialwissenschaft, ibid., 1871(70). 

Friedr. Lott. - Herbarti de animi immortalitute docir., Gott., 1842, Zur Logik (reprinted from the 
Gott, Stua.), tbid,, 1815. 

Carl Mager. originally an Hegelian, but afterwards a convert to Herbarts philosophy, founded the 
Piidagogische Revue (1840 seq.), which from 1849 to 1854 was edited by Scheibert, Langbein, and Kuhn, and 
from 1855 to 1858 by Langbein alone. Its place has been taken by the Pédagog. Archiv, Stettin, 1859 seq. 

F. W. Miquel. Beitrage eines mit der Herbartschen Padagogik befreundeten Schulmannes zur Lehre 
tom biographischen Geschichtsunterricht auf Gymnasien, Aurich and Leer, 1847; Beitrage zu einer pidag - 
psychologischen Lehre vom Gedéachtniss, Hannover, 1850; Wie wird die deutsche Volksschule national, Lingen, 
1851 ; also articles on pedagogical subjects in the Padagogische Blatter, edited by Kern, for 1853 and 1854. 

Jos. H, Nahlowsky. . Das Gefiihisieben, Leipsic, 1862; Das Duell, sein Widersimn und seine moral. 

Verwenjlichkeit, ibid., 1864; Die ethischen Ideen, ibid., 1865; Grundziige zur Lehre von der Geselischaft 
und den Staate, tbid.. 1865; Ailyem. praktische Philosophie (ethics), pragmatisch bearbeitet, ib., 1870. 
Ed. Olawsky. Dée Vorstellungen im Geiste des Menschen, Berlin, 1868. 
L. F. Ostermann. Pédagog. Randzeichnungen, Hannover, 1850. 
Preiss, Analyse der Gefithle, Girz, 1854; Analyse der Begehrungen, ibid., 1859, 
Aug. Reiche. De Hantii antinomiis que dicuntur theoreticis, Gott., 1838. 


G. L. W. Resl. Die Bedeutung der Reihenproduction fiti' die Bildung synthetischer Begriffe und 


dsthetischer Urtheile (a ‘* School-Programme™), Vienna, 1857. Zur Psychol. der subj. Ueberzeugung (Pro- 
gramm), Czernowitz, 1868, 

H. H. H. Rier. Ueber Herbart’s Methode der Beziehunyen, Brunswick, 1833; Das speculative Denken 
in seiner Fortbewegung zur Idee, Berlin, 1837 (exhibits Rier’s advance to Hegelianism), 

Gust. Schilling. Lehrbuch der Psychologie, Leipsic, 1851; Die verschiedenen Grundansichien iiber das 
Wesen des Geistes, ibid., 1863; Bettrage zur Geschichte und Kritik des Materialismus, ibiad., 1867. 

H. Steinthal. Grammatik, Logik und Psychologie, Berlin, 1855; Der Ursprung der Sprache, 2a ed., 


Berlin, 1858; Gesch, der Sprachaiss, bei den Griechen und Rimern mit besonderer Riichsicht auf die— 


Logek, Berlin, 1865-04, Abriss der Sprachwissenschajt (Part I.; Language in. General, Introduction to 
Psychology and the Science of Language), ibid., 1871 [cf. review by W. D. Whitney, in the Worth Am. 
Review, April, 1872.—Tr.]. Since 1859, Steinthal has been engaged with Lazarus in the editorship of the 
above-mentioned magazine, 

Stephan, De juste notione quam proposuit Herd. (Diss. inaug.), Gott., 1844; Ueber Wissen und Glau- 
ben, skeptische Betrachtungen, Hannover, 1846; Ueber das Verhdlinissdes Naturrechts zur thik und zum 
positiven Recht, Gottingen, 1854. 

E. Stiedenroth. Theorie des Wissens, Gottingen, 1819; Psychologie zur Erkiirung der Seelenerschein- 
ungen, Berlin, 1824-25. (Half Herbartian.) ; 

K. V, Stoy. Hneyclopaddie, Methodologie und Litteratur der Paédagogik, Leips., 1861 seq. ; Philos. Pro- 
padeulth, ibid., 1869-0 (1. Logic; 11. Psychology); Die Psychol. in gedrangter Darstellung, ib., 1871. 

Ludw. Striimpell. De methodo philosophica, Kinigsberg, 1833; Lriduterungen zu Herbart’s Philoso- 
plie, Gbtt., 1884; Die Hauwptpunkte der Herbart’schen Metaphysik kritisch beleuchtet, Branswick, 1840; 
De summe boni notione qualem proposuit Schleiermacherus, Dorpat, 1843; Die Piidagogik der Philosophen 
Kant, Fichte, Herbart, Brunswick, 1843; Vorschule der Ethik, Mitau, 1845; Dntwunf der Logik, Mitau 
and Leipsie, 1846; Die Universitat. und das Universitaisstudium, Mitau, 1848; Geschichte der griech, Philoso- 
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phie, zur Uebersicht, Repetition und Orientirung, First Division: ‘History of the Theoretical Philosophy 
of the Greeks,” Leipsic, 1854; Second Division, Section I.: “ History of the Practical Philos. of the Greeks 
before Aristotle,” ibéd., 1861; Der Vortrag der Logik und sein didaktischer Werth Sir die Universitats- 
—- Btudien, mit besonderer Miicksicht auf die Naturwissenschaften (from the Péd. Revue), Berlin, 1858; 
Brziehungsfragen, Leips., 1869; Der Causahtatsbegriff und sein metaphys. Gebrauch in der Naturwissen- 
schast, Leips., 1871. i 

G. FP. Taute. Die Religionsphilosophievom Standpunkte der Philosophie Herbart’s, Part I.: ‘‘ Religious 
Philos. from a Universal Point of View,” Elbing, 1840; Part I1.: ‘*Philosophy of Christianity,” Leipsic, 
1852; Die Wissenschaften wnd Universitatsstudien den Zeithewegungen gegeniiber (an address), Kinigs- 
berg, 1845; Der Spinozismus als unendlches Revolutionsprincip und sein Gegensatz (an address), ibid., 
1848; Padagogisches Gutachten itber die Verhandlungen der Berliner Co onferenz fiir hoheres Schulwesen, 
Konigsberg, 1849. 

G. Tepe. Die praktischen Tdeen nach Herbart, in the Easter Progr. of the Emden Gymnasium, 1854, and 
as an independent opuscule, Leer and Emden, 1861. [Cf. also below, Appendix ITI,, ad § 13 .—Tr.] 

C. A. Thilo. Die Wissenschaftlichkeit der modernen specul. Theologie in ihren Principien beleuchtet, 
Leipsic, 1851; Die Stah’sche Rechis- und Staatslehre in ihrer Unwissenschafilichkeit dargethan, in the Krit. 
Zeitschr. fiir die gesanumte Rechtsewrss., Heidelberg, 1857, Vol. 1V., pp. 885-424; Die Grundirrthiimer des 
Tdealismus in ihrer Entwickelung von Kant bis Hegel, in the Zeitschr. f. ex. Ph., Vol. I., and other essays 
in the same periodical ; Die theologisirende Rechts-und Staatslehre, mit besonderer Riicksicht auf die Rechisa 


ansichten Siahis, Leipsic, 1861; Ueber Schopenhauer’s eth. Atheisnvus, Leips., 1868. 


Carl Thomas, sSpinozce syst. philos. delin., Konigsb., 1825; Spinoza als Metaphysiker, Kénigsberg, 
1840; Spinoza’s Individualismus unt Pantheismus, ibid., 1848; Die Theorie des Verkehrs, Part I.; ‘* Fun- 


damental Notions-ot the Theory of Goods,” Berlin, 1841. 


o. A. D. Unterholzner. Jwrtstische Abhandlungen, Munich, 1810. (The fourth of these ‘‘ Juristical 
Essays” develops the philosophical principles of a penal system with special reference to Herbart’s practical 
philosophy. } 

Theodor Vogt. orm und Gehalt in der disthetik, Vienna, 1865. 

Wilh. Fridolin Volkmann. Grundriss der Psychologie vom Standpunkte des philos. Realsmus aus und 
nach genetischer Methode, Halle, 1856; Die Grundziige der Aristotelischen Psychologie, fram. the Transac- 
tions of the Imper. Bohem. Scientific Assoc., Series V., Vol. 10, Prague, 1858; Ueber die Principien u. 
Methoden dey Psychol., in Zeitschr. f. ex. Pha, I1., 1861, pp. 638-71. [Volkmann’s *‘ Outlines of Psychology” 
are commended for the account of psychological heckatanra which they contain, among other things.—77.] 

J. H. W. Waitz. Die Hauptlehren der Logik, Erfurt, 1840. 

Theodor Waitz. Grundlegung der Psychologie, Hamburg and Gotha, 1846; Lehrbuch der Psychologie 
als Naturwissenschaft, Brunswick, 1849; Aligemeine Pddagogik, ibid., 1852; Der Stand der Parieien auf 
dem. Gebrete der Psychologie, in the Allg. Monatsschr. f. Wiss. u. Litt., Brunswick, Oct, and Noy., 1852, and 
August, 1853. Anthropologie der Naturviolker, Leipsic, 1859 seq (continued on the basis of the author's 
MSS.. by G Gerland). [/ntroducticn to Anthropology, translated from the German of T. Waitz by J. F. 
Collingwood, London, 1863.—T7%.] 

W. Wehrenpfeanig. Die Verschiedenhett der ethischen Principicen bei den Hellenen und ihre Erkid- 
pungsgriinde, Programme of the Joachimsthal Gymnasium, Berlin, 1856, 

Theod. Wittstein. Newe Behandlung des math.-psychol, Problems von der Bewegung einfacher Vor- 
stellungen, welche nach einander in die Seele eintreten, Hannover, 1845; Zur Grundlegung der math. Psy- 
chologie, in the Zeitschr. fir exacte Philos., VII., 1869, pp. 341-858. Wittstein’s hypothesis in regard to the 
mutual arrest of ideas, is that, if two ideas, @ and b, are completely opposed to each other, the part of @ which 
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each other (and so also of two which are but partially opposed), the stronger may completely drive the weaker 
out from consciousness ; in the case of complete opposition, the ‘‘ threshold-value” for the weaker idea (0) is 


; accordingly, of two ideas completely opposed to 


3a( V¥5-—1) = a. 0.618. 

Ernst Friedr. Wyneken. Das Naturgesetz der Seele, oder Herbart und Schopenhauer, eine Synihese 
(Inang. Dissert..at Gittingen), Hannover, 1869. 

Tuiscon Ziller. Ueber die von Puchta der Darstellung des rimischen Rechts zu Grunde gelegten rechts- 
philosophischen Ansichten, Leipsic, 1858; Hinleitung in die aligemeine Piidagogik, Leipsic, 1856; Die 
Regierung der Kinder, Leipsic, 1857; Grundlegung zur Lehre vom erzichenden Unterricht, Leipsic, 1865 ; 
Herbart’sche Reliquien, ib., 1871. 

Rob. Zimmermann. Letbnite’s Monadologie, German translation, with an essay on .’s and Herbart’s 
theories of external processes, Vienna, 1847; Leibniz und Herbart, eine Vergleichung threr Monadologien, 
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Vienna, 1849; an article on Bolzano’s Scientific Character und philos. importance, in the Reports of the 
Vienna Academy of Sciences, philos.-hist. section, Oct., 1849; on Some Logical Defects in Spinoza’s Ethics, 
ibid., Oct., 1850, and April, 1851; on Cardinal Nicolaus Cusanus as a Forerunner of Leibnitz, dbid., 
April, 1852; on Leibnitz’s Conceptualism, ébid., April, 1554; on Leibnitz and Lessing, a Study, ibid., May, 
1855; Das Rechtsprincip bei Leibnitz, Vienna, 1852; Ueber das Tragische und die Tragodie, rbid., 1856 ; 
Geschichte der ‘Zisthetik als philosophischer Wissenschaft, ibid., 1858: Schiller als Denker, ein Vortrag 
zur Feier seines 100jéhrigen Geburtstages, in the Trans. of the Imp. Bohem. Scientif. Assoc., Series V., 
Vol. IL., Prague, 1859; Philosophische Propiideutik, Vienna, 1852, 3d ed., 1867 (containing Prolegomene, 
Logic, Empirical Psychology, and Introduction to Philosophy); Philosophie und Erfahrung, eine Anritritis_ 
rede, Vienna, 1861; Allgemeine Afstheuk als Formiissenschaft, Vienna, 1865 (goes with the Gesch. der 
Zisth., wider the common title of sthetih, the former being the ‘‘ historico-critical” and the latter the 
‘eystematic” part). 

Upon the basis of logical and metaphysical speculations akin to those of Herbart, A. Spir has developed 
a doctrine resembling that of Parmenides, in Die Wahrheit, Leips., 1867; Andeutungen zu einem wider- 
spruchslosen Denken, ib., 1868; Forschung nach der Gewissheit in der Erkenntniss der Wirklichkeit, ibid., 
1868; Hurze Darstellung der Grundziige einer philosophischen Anschauungsweise, ibid., 1869; Hrort. 
einer philos. Grundeinsicht, tid., 1869; Hleine Schriften, ib., 1870. 


The doctrine of Hcrmann Lotze is similar to that of Herbart, and still more so to 
the philosophy of Leibnitz, although Lotze justly protests against being termed a Her- 
bartian, since he accounts for the possibility of the co-existence and the phenomenal 
interaction of the numerous essences (monads) by reference to the necessary unity of a 
substantial cause of the world, to the activity of an original, essential unity in all real 
things. The Infinite, says Lotze, is the One Power, which has given itself, in the whole 
world of spirits, numberless accordant modes of existence. All monads are bat modifi- 
cations of the Absolute. Mechanism is the form of finite existence, the form which the 
one real essence gives to itself. 


Lotze. Metaphysii, Leipsic, 1841; Allg. Pathologie und Therapie als mechanische Natwrroissenschaften, 
ibid., 1842; Ueber Herbart’s Ontologie, in Fichte’s Zeitschr. f. Phil., Vol. XI., Tiib., 1843, pp. 2038-234 ; 
Logik, Leipsic, 1843; Allg. Physiologie des kérperlichen Lebens, Leipsic, 1851; Medicinische Psychologie 
oder Physiologie der Seele, ibid., 1852; cf. Lotze’s article on the Vital Force, in Wagner’s Dictionary of Physi- 
ology ; Streitschriften, Leipsic, 1857 ; IMikrokosmus, Ideen zur Naturgeschichte und Geschichte der Mensch- 
heit, 8 vols., thid., 1856-64, Vol. I., 2d ed., 1868 seg. ; Gesch. der Aisthetih in Deutschianad (History of Asthe- 
tics in Germany, forms a part of the ‘‘ History of the Sciences in Germany” [written by various German 
scholars, and published under the patronage of the King of Bavaria; Dorner’s ‘‘ History of Protestant 
Theology” forms a part of this series.—Z7.]), Munich, 1868. 


[Rudolph Hermann Lotze was born May 21, 1817, at Bantzen, in Saxony. At the 
University in Leipsic he studied medicine and philosophy, graduated in both depart- 
ments in 1838, and qualified as a Docent or private university lecturer, also in both 
departments, in 1839. In 1842 he was appointed professor extraordinarius of philoso- 
phy at Leipsic, whence in 1844 he followed a call to Gdttingen, as professor ordinarius. 
The wide range of his information in physical (especially in physiological) science, and 
his familiarity with metaphysical speculation, the independence and discretion of his 
own philosophical investigations—a discretion which, but for its foundation in know- 
ledge, might well be termed skepticism—and the brilliancy of his style as an author 
and lecturer, have combined to secure him a high eminence among living German 
thinkers. The following account of some of his principal works is translated from Erd- 
mann’s ‘‘ Compend of the History of Philosophy ” :— 

‘* Perhaps the fact that Lotze, in the third part of his Metaphysik, had defined sensa- 
tions as acts of self-assertion on the part of the soul in response to ‘‘ interferences,” 
coustituted the prime occasion of his being reckoned as an Herbartian, notwithstanding 
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the constant polemic which he carried on, in this book, against Herbart, and of the 
_ persistence of many in so regarding him, even after the publication in Fichte’s Zeit- 
| schrift of his criticism of Herbart’s Ontilony: At last, therefore, in his Str eitschriften 
' ferstes Heft : Reply to Fichte] he expressly requested that he be not classed as an Her- 
bartian, and went on to define, with equal openness and correctness, his attitude with 
reference to other philosophical stand-points than his own. He here explains that it 
was a lively inclination toward poetry and art which first moved him to the study of 
philosophy. At the same time and from the same cause he felt himself more drawn 
toward the great circle of philosophical views, which had rather been developed into a 
characteristic expression of general culture than into a completed system, by Fichte, 
‘Schelling, and Hegel. But the most decisive influence, he adds, was exerted upon 
him, in this connection, by Weisse, to whom he owed it that he was so instructed with 
regard to a certain order of ideas, and so confirmed in the same, that he has never felt 
the existente of any occasion without, nor any impulse within, himself to abandon 
‘them. The study of medicine, he continues, led him to feel the necessity to the phi- 
-losopher of a knowledge of natural science, and to perceive the complete untenableness 
‘of the Hegelian doctrines. It was to this knowledge, or, briefly, to his knowledge of 
physics, and not to the preponderating influences of Herbart’s philosophy, that he was 
indebted for his realism, his doctrine of simple beings, his perception of the fact that 
_causality implies always a plurality of causes, ete. If any one philosopher must 
be named as the one who guided him to these results, then he would say that it was 
Leibnitz, with his world of monads, who rendered him this service, rather than Her- 
bart, for whom he feels an unconquerable antipathy. We shall scarcely be in error if 
we reckon as among those beliefs which at an early epoch in Lotze’s career became 
immovably established in his mind, and as indeed that one in which they all culminate, 
the belief, which in this same Streitschrift Lotze designates as his fundamental doc- 
trine, and as akin to the doctrine of the elder Fichte—namely, that the sufficient 
ground for all being and for all that takes place in the universe is found in the Idea 
of the Good, or that the world of worths [goods] is the key to the world of forms. 
Only he would not, with the elder Fichte, restrict the Idea of the Good to the province 
of action; on the contrary, the quiet beatitude of the beautiful, the sacredness of pas- 
sionless and reposeful mental states belong, according to Lotze, no less to that ideal 
world which awaits and demands realization, and to which all the busy haste of action 
is related only as a. means to an end, Hence, Lotze terms his philosophy, in this 
regard, by turns ideal, ethical, and esthetic. In conformity with this fundamental 
view of his, also, he is enabled in his Metaphysik to define his stand-point as that of 
teleological idealism, and to say that metaphysics has its beginning not in itself, but in 
ethics. In the last-mentioned work, which in the midst of all his subsequent ones has 
been too much forgotten, Lotze institutes an investigation of the nature of true being, 
Such investigation, he argues, is necessary, because as man’s ideas change and he 
advances in culture, his views as to what it is that possesses true being also change. 
The investigation is divided into three parts, the first of which relates to the doctrine 
of being, or ontology. Here the conceptions of being and of essence are successively 
discussed, and then the connection of things (through relations of adaptation) is treated 
of, the result of the whole discussion being expressed in the affirmation that that alone 
is truly real which is intended and is required by the idea of the good to be real. The 
three principal conceptions resulting from the investigation at this point are the con- 
ceptions of ground or reason, cause, and end. With them correspond, respectively 
(according to Lotze), the stand-points of Spinoza (Hegel), of Herbart, and of the phi- 
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losophy of nature ; and the defect of each of these stand-points consists in its narrow- 
ness, in that neither of them permits more than one of the conceptions just mentioned 
to be considered, and either neglects or denies the validity of the other two. By far 
the most difficult part of Lotze’s Metaphysik is the second, which treats of phenome- — 
nality. Here, as constantly afterwards, he warns the reader against forgetting that — 
phenomenality, appearance, implies not only a something which appears, but also a 
being to whom it appears, so that the forms of phenomenality, or the cosmological | 
forms, are nothing but the means through which the ontological forms, and therefore, 
in the last resort, whatever may be an end (intended), may be made visible. They are 
therefore objective appearances, without which the connection of, or (in other words) 
the teleological process in things could not be sensibly perceived. Since these forms, 
corresponding with the three fundamental conceptions of ontology, are in part pure © 
(mathematical), in part reflected (empirical), and in part transcendental, it follows 
that a mathematical, ah empirical, and a speculative philosophy of nature are all con- 
ceivable. Temporality (from which the notion of time is abstracted), spatiality, and 
motion are pure forms of sensible intuition, while matter and force (in the physical 
sense) are reflected forms, Matter and force are illusions, which are produced through 
certain configurations in the sphere of appearance, but they are also abbreviations 
[symbols] which the physicist has a right to employ. Among the transcendental forms 
of sensible intuition, that which includes all the rest is termed mechanism, or the 
system of all mechanical processes; in this connection it must be remarked that Lotze 
here makes no distinction between Mechanism and Chemism, but includes under the 
former expression all regular causal connection, so that he has nothing to oppose to 
mechanism but teleological connection. Here, already, he expresses himself in opposi- 
tion to the separation of the mechanical from the organic, and demands that all organic 
processes be mechanically explained, that a physical physiology be built up. The ~ 
beginning or first disposition of organic existence will, adds Lotze, it is true, scarcely 
be found thus explicable ; but in regard to this subject no knowledge is possible ; we 
can only affirm that in an organism once existing everything proceeds mechanically, 
@. @., according to physical law. The last question of cosmology—what must be the 
nature of a being, able to convert the objectively external and its action into an inter- 
nal quality (sensation) ?—introduces the third part of the Metaphysics, which treats of — 
the plurality in cognition. Here the subjective nature of the categories, their application 
to the objective, and finally the deduction of the categories are discussed. The princi- 
pal point to be noticed here is that Lotze objects to the course of those who begin with ~ 
the usual dualistic distinction between what really (objectively) takes place and the 
act by which it is known—from which the result naturally arrived at is that the world 
of reality is quite different from the world as we know it, and that we have no right 
to regard the real as subject to categories contained potentially in the human mind. 
On the contrary. affirms Lotze, the process of knowing is itself a part of that which 
takes place and is known; it is only when the vibrations of ether have been trans- 
formed by,us into colors, that we have the (whole) real object; hence the inquiry 
respecting that which the knowing soul adds to the affections coming to it from with- 
out, 7. ¢., the critique of the reason, must not precede, but form a part of metaphysics. 
Since what is termed the objective is but one part of the realm of reality, it falls under 
the jurisdiction of the categories, as also, on the other hand, the thought which is 
occupied with being has underlying it the same relations as being itself. Just as the 
ultimate reason (ground) of the concurrence of causes (of cause and concause, according 
to the older metaphysics) to the production of an effect is contained in the end (pur- 
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pose) of the effect, so the ultimate explanation of the harmony between the knowing 
subject and the known existence (the seeing eye and the vibrations of ether) is to be 
found in the supreme end of things and in Him who proposed it, and the highest work 
kof speculation would be accomplished—-and only then would it be accomplished—if 

everything could be exhibited as the realization of divine purposes, or could be deduced 
‘Yrom the absolute. The modern idealism, continues Lotze, of Schelling and Hegel 
attempted this; perhaps the reason for the failure of the attempt lay in the fact that 
More was aimed at than human force can accomplish; a sufficient and certain reason, 
however, is found in the circumstance that they so despised mechanism, 7. ¢., the con- 
sideration of the immanent regularity (uniformity according to law) of the interactions 
of forces, through which alone any real action is possible, that they at lest asserted 
what was physically impossible, because it seemed idealistically desirable. The inves- 
tigation of the physical laws and connections of things is repeatedly declared by Lotze 
_ to constitute the subordinate side of philosophical inquiry. Indeed, in his Strettschrift 
against Hichte he even goes so far as to contrast such investigation with philosophy as 
_its opposite and, accordingly, to designate as non-philosophical those works of his in 
which he had set himself the task of treating of the phenomena of body and soul me- 
_chanically, or seeking to determine to what extent the physical and chemical laws 
known to us will suffice—without resorting to the hypothesis of a vital force distinct 
from the soul, or of a superior power, working in view of ends—to explain the pheno- 
mena of healthy azd of diseased life. But in this judgment of these works he is 
wrong. For not only, as he mentions with just satisfaction, has he exerted a perma- 
nent influence among physiologists ; psychologists as well have felt themselves materi- 
ally aided by these works. The works alluded to are the work on Pathology, the 
article on Life and Vital Force, his Physiology, and his Medical Psychology.” 

. In the Pathology Lotze seeks to show that the processes observable in the living 
body are not distinguished from the physical processes of inanimate nature by any 
fundamental difference in the nature and mode of operation of the forces at work, 
but by the arrangement of the points of attack which are presented to these forces, 
and upon which here, as universally, the shape of the final result depends. In the 
first book the ground is taken that by the ‘vital force’ we are not to understand a 
distinct force, but rather the sum of the effects of numerous partial forces, acting 
under given conditions.” .... ‘‘He shows physiologists and psychologists how many 
links in their chains of ratiocination are yet wanting, and how many possibilities are 
not excluded from their reasonings, in order to bring them to confess that many ,con- 
siderations have not yet been sufficiently taken into account. Perhaps this relative ab- 
sence of dogmatic statement in his investigations is the reason why aman with whom, 
in point of profundity, at least no one among the living philosophers of Germany but 
Weisse [ob. 1866.—77.], and in point of sharpness of discrimination certainly no one 
but George can vie, and whois also so far superior to both in the brilliancy of his 
rhetorical style and of his oral delivery, has founded neither among his readers nor 
among his auditors a school. He is perhaps too much an academician, and too little a 
professor, to have a school.” 

In the General Physiology, says Erdmann, Lotze shows—in opposition to many who 
had employed his previous works to confirm their position, that science has now 
reached the point where it is able to demonstrate that all vital phenomena are simply 
physical and chemical processes of a very simple nature—that this position is in- 


correct, 
‘‘In the Pathology, as well as in the Physiology, Lotze had repeatedly intimated 
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that the animal and human organisms were constructed as if with a view to their re- 
ceiving impulses from a soul connected with the organism. These intimations, which 
had been neglected especially by those.who cited Lotze’s writings in the interests of 
materialism, are supplemented by a full development in Lotze’s Medical Psychology, 
which is a physiology of spiritual life in distinction from the physiology of the body. 
Like all the works of Lotze, it is divided into three books, of which the first treats of 
the general, fundamental conceptions of physiological psychology, the first chapter 
being devoted to the question of the existence of the soul, with constant critical refer- 
ence to materialism, on the one hand, and, on the other, to the various systems of 
identity. In opposition to the former, it is shown that the hypothesis of the existence 
of an immaterial soul is by no means to be identified with that of the existence of a. 
’ vital force—the arguments against which latter are here summarized and expressed 
with more precision than in Lotze’s previous works—but that the fact of the unity of 
consciousness renders necessary the former hypothesis as the only means of account- 
ing for this unity. In opposition to the systems of identity, it is alleged that the 
combining of ideal and real attributes in one substance is in direct contradiction with 
the demand for real unity. To both materialism and the systems of ideztity the stand- 
poiut of spiritualism [in the philosophical use of this term] 1s opposed as the true one, 
from which that, which materialism regards as most solid and certain, viz., matter, 
appears as unreal, What we know to exist, namely, is not matter, but numerous 
attributes which may be expressed collectively under the name of materiality. With 
regard to alarge number of these attributes, viz., the qualitative attributes, physicists 
themselves confess that they are simply relations (to us); as for the rest (extension, 
impenetrability, etc.), it can be shown, that they may be very satisfactorily explained 
as relations of simple, unextended beings [ Wesen]. If now we also bear in mind that 
our own internal states, our feelings, etc., are absolutely certain and Cirectly obvious” 
to us, and that an ideal interest will scarcely feel satisfied with the view that by far the 
greater number of all beings are nothing for themselves and exist solely for others, the 
only tenable opinion appears to be that which admits only the ‘existence of spiritual 
monads. If from the internal states of such monads we could deduce the relations 
which produce for us the phenomenon of impenetrability, etc., psychology would be 
the foundation, or rather the whole, of philosophy. But the case is not as thus sup- 
posed ; and hence we must assume for our starting-point, as abbreviations or symbols 
of that which we have not yet been able to deduce from principles, our material 
existence, on the one hand, and our psychical existence on the other, as co-ordinate 
facts, or, in other words, we must begin by drawing a sharp distinction between body 
and soul. Hence we must first consider the physico-psychical mechanism, and this 
constitutes the subject of Lotze’s second chapter. The principal point of importance 
in this connection is the assertion of Lotze, that the interaction of soul and bedy is in 
no sense more incomprehensible than that of one wheel of a machine upon another, 
nor, indeed, less so; for how motion is communicated, and how the separate parts of 
the wheel cohere, we also do not know; the known fact is simply, in each case, that a 
phenomenon in the one object or part depends upon a process in the other. Hence ~ 
Lotze not unwillingly terms his point of view the occasionalistic, but gives his readers 
to understand that the spiritualistic doctrine, characterized above, is better adapted 
for a thorough explanation of the phenomena under consideration than any other: 
souls or spirits, immaterial or ideal substances, might as easily exert an influence upon 
what is material, as imponderables upon ponderable elements, even if the elements of 
the material world were of an essentially different nature from those of the spiritual 
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‘world ; the difficulty is, of course, still less for those who accept the above-mentioned 
'Sspiritualistic theory. After calling attention to the fact that bodily affections are 
necessary for the soul, in order that it may convert them into sensations, and then by 
its own independent action further develop and elaborate them, Lotze shows in detail 
that for some of its operations the soul gnly needs a-conductor (a nerve-fibre), for 
others entire organs, and for still others neither nerve-fibre nor organ, and affirms, 
finally, that the probable location of the soul isin that portion of the brain which is 
without fibres, since it is neither possible to find a common point in which all nerve- 
fibres meet, nor probable that the separate stimuli are conducted to the.soul in com- 
plete isolation. (How, nevertheless, the soul comes to have sensible intuitions of 
space, is specially considered at a later stage in the discussion.) The third chapter 
treats of the nature and the fortunes of the soul. The scale of animated existence is 
here extended farther downward than is done by Fechner, it being asserted by Lotze 
_that even the elements of the material realm have feeling. On the other hand, 
-Fechner’s doctrine of the existence of souls in the celestial bodies is disputed, the 
theories of Herbart and Hegel are criticised, and the point of view of the author is 
defined as that of idealism, which teaches that everything exists because—and only 
_because—it has its necessary place in the import of an Idea expressing some phase of 
the Good, which Idea constitutes the essence of the thing; in view then of this posi- 
‘tion, immortality is not on the ground that they are such substances as Herbart as- 
sumed them to be—claimed for all souls, but only for those which have realized in 
themselves such a degree of goodness [such an absolute or relative value in the order 
of things] that they cannot be lost to the whole to which they belong. That moment 
in the operation of the natural forces, when the germ of a physical organism is 
developed, is also the moment when the substantial ground of the world produces a 
soul; as the bodily affection reacts on the soul and occasions in it the having a sensa- 
tion, so here the act of generation, proceeding from psychical impulses, furnishes a 
similar occasion for the action of God, in whom every thing takes place. In the 
second book, which treats of the elements and of the physiological mechanism in con- 
nection with the life of the soul, Lotze, although not commending the traditional doc- 
trine of the three faculties of the soul, yet defends it against the criticisms of 
Herbart, and shows how, in addition to the power of the soul to produce sensations, 
‘in response to neryous irritations, and also representations, another faculty, not de- 
rivable from the former, the faculty of having feelings of pleasure and dislike, must 
‘be admitted, and still further the faculty of effort. The simple sensations, the feelings, 
the motions and propensities of the soul, and finally its space-perceptions are next 
discussed. In the discussion of the last of these subjects, the most interesting, among 
so many interesting points developed, is that which relates to the power of the soul to 
localize the objects of its sensations. At first, only the impressions received are con- 
ducted toward the sensorium in a state of isolation; finally they are received into the 
fibreless parenchyma of the brain, within which the soul exists and moves; then by 
the aid of certain local marks or signs, which each impression has assumed during 
its transmission, it is possible, as Lotze further seeks to show, for the soul to localize 
the objects from which the impressions were derived. . . . In the third book Lotze 
discusses the phenomena of the life of the soul in its sound and diseased states, 
treating first of the states of consciousness, then of the conditions of the develop- 
ment of psychical life, and lastly of the agencies which interfere with it. The most 
prominent among the topics of this book, aside from the pathological phenomena 
therein discussed, are consciousness and unconsciousness, sleeping and waking, the 
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flow of ideas, self-consciousness, attention, moods and emotions, as also their reac- — 


tion upon the processes of circulation, secretion, and nutrition, instincts, and congeni- © 


tal, individual talents. 


“The fact that Lotze in this work left many of his investigations uncompleted, on ~ 


the ground that they belonged properly to a ‘ philosophical’ psychology, was enough to ; 


render any one, who placed a high estimate upon his importance as a philosopher, al- 
most impatient at his long delay in fulfilling the promise 1nade at the end of his “Physi- 
ology, that he would enter, in a subsequent work, at least upon ‘the bounding province 


« 


between esthetics and physiology.’ This promise he at last fulfilled in his MZtcrocos-_ 


mus, in which he furnished the public with ‘an attempt at an anthropology, which 
should seek to investigate and ascertain the entire significance of human existence from 


the combined consideration of the phenomena of individual life and of the history of © 
the civilization of our race.’ In conformity with the intimations given in his previous © 


works, Lotze here develops fully the opinion that the antagonism between the xsthet- 
ico-religious and physical conceptions of nature rests on a misunderstanding, and that 
it disappears when the physicist admits that the creation, the origin of things, lies be- 


yond his ken, and that his science must confine itself to the realm of things acting and 


reacting wpon each other in accordance with natural laws, and when, further, the reli- 


gious philosopher bears in mind that it is by no means injurious to the dignity of the 


Creator to suppose that he should maintain towards the things he has created the rela- — 
tion simply of a preserver, 7. ¢., that he should respect the Jaws of their action, as im- © 


planted in them by himself, or, that he should not interfere with them. That in what 
is said in the first volame—of which the first book relates to the body, the second to 
the soul, and the third to life—of the conflicting theories of nature, of mechanism in 


nature generally, as also of the mechanism of life in particular, of the structure of the — 
animal body and its preservation, of the existence of the soul, its nature and its facul- — 


ties, of the flow of ideas, the forms of knowledge as subsisting upon relations, of the 
feelings, of self-consciousuess, and of the will, as also, further, of the connection of the 
soul with the body, the location of the former, and the interaction of both, of material 


life and of the beginning and end of the soul—thatin what is said upon all these topics, © 


very mich shoul be repeated which had been contained in Lotze’s previous works, 
was but natural, Still, one who has read those works will never, upon coming to this 


one, have the feeling that this is mere repetition. In the second volume, Book Fourth — 


(of the whole work) treats of man, Book Fifth of the rational spirit, and Book Sixth of 
the ‘course of the world.’ The five chapters, into which each of these three Books is 
divided, contain the development of numerous topics which had been either entirely 
omitted or only briefly suggested in Lotze’s earlier works. This statement is suffi- 


ciently verified in the headings of these chapters, which are as follows: ‘ Nature and — 


the Ideas,’ ‘ Nature out of Chaos’ (in this chapter the question is raised: why then 
disorder must have preceded order?), ‘The Unity of Nature,’ ‘Man and the Brute 
Creation,’ ‘ Variety in the Human Species’ (Races), ‘ Spirit and Soul,’ ‘The Human 
Senses,’ ‘ Language and Thought,’ ‘ Knowledge and Truth,’ ‘ Conscience and Morality,’ 
‘Influences of External Nature,’ ‘The Matwrel of Man,’ ‘Manners and ‘Custonis,’ ‘ Va- 
rieties in the Hxtermal Life of Man,’ ‘The Interior Life.’ No reader will be disap- 
pointed who expects to find here a very rich treasure-house of instruction. But let him 


be prepared to find much, which may have appeared to him as beyond doubt, treated — | 


as uncertain, and in like manner much, which he had supposed to have been proven 
false, represented as at least possible, It is this latter which led the materialists , espe- 
cially, who had accustomed themselves to count Lotze among their own number, to de- 
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_nounce him as an ‘apostate.’ The third volume, like the second, is divided into fifteen 
| chapters, each five, successively, constituting one Book. The Gree Book treats of 
| history, the eighth of progress, and the ninth of the connection of things. In no part 
of the work will so much that is new be found as in this. At the very beginning, where 
the creation of man and, in this connection, the constancy of natural development and 
| the theory of divine interference are discussed, Lotze holds up alike before the childish 
| fear of so-called believers and the vain-glory which identifies weak hypotheses with 
irrefragable knowledge, an instructive mirror. Extremely interesting, further, espe- 
cially when compared with the opposite view of Fechner, is Lotze’s donatialiens belief, 
| which comes to view where he speaks of the education and progress of humanity. 
Since humanity is an unreal abstraction, the expressions education and progress have 
| no sense except under the supposition that individuals continue to exist, and become 
| conscious of the manner in which they have contributed to the sdviacsineal of coming 
fgenerations. In convection with the subject of the operative forces in history, Lotze 
liscusses the question of freedom or necessity, and points out the hollowness of the 
arguinents which are drawn from statistical observations. The external conditions of 
| development are considered, and in that connection the question relative to the unity of 
} origin of the human species is ventilated—and this in that same spirit of a seeker after 
Wsimple truth, which restrains one from all premature judgments, of which Lotze in 
|the carlier parts of his book gives constant evidence. Book Seventh closes with a 
thoughtful review of the history of the world, a review which renders it sufficiently ob- 
| vious why Lotze speaks with such love and reverence of Herder, and as the result of 
| which Lotze utters his warning against the attempt to write a philosophy of history 
| until the facts of history shall have been more exactly ascertained, especially those relat- 
jing to the Oriental nations. With a review of the course which science lias taken, the 
jeighth Book begins. The result arrived at is, that the errors of modern idealism, which 
| asserts that thought and being are identical and that the essence of things is thought, 
lwere inherited from the ancient philosophers, who in their identification of logic and 
imetaphysics placed the Logos over all things, and thus forgot that which transcends all 
/reason, and must and can therefore only be apprehended, experienced, with the whole 
ispiritual nature. The discussion is then directed to the subjects of the enjoyment of 
{life and labor in their various forms and degrees—including the modern: idea of ‘ busi- 
jness,’ which, says Lotze, has swallowed up all other interests and has taken the place 
of labor—and in their lights and shadows, after which the subjects of the beautiful and 
lof art are considcied An historical summary of esthetic ideas is given, in the course 
of' which the idea of the colossal is assigned to the Orient, the idea of sublimity to the 
Hebrews, the idea of .beauty to the Greeks, elegance and dignity to the Romans, the 
characteristic and the fantastic to the Middle Ages, and the ingenious and critical to 
modern tines. In the chapter which follows, on religious life, the cosmological ele- 
meut is dex ionated as predominant in paganism, and the moral element in Judaism and 
Christianity, while in the more recent works of philosophical dogmatics a returning pre- 
ponderance of cosmology is detected. The reason why the Orient was the cradle of 
religions is found by Lotze in the consideration that the Oriental eye is ever directed to 
the Whole, while the Occident regards rather the Universal. The object of the last 
chapter in the eighth Book is to point out the evidences of progress in public life and 
in society. The topics treated of are the ‘ family, and states founded on unity of race,’ 
‘the empires of the East,’ ‘guardian despotisms,’ ‘the political fabric of the Greeks,’ 
‘the civil commonwealth, and law, in Rome,’ ‘ the independent glory of society,’ ‘ra- 
tional and historic right,’ and ‘postulates that can or that cannot be realized.’ Lotze 
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opposes decidedly the apotheosis of the state, or the regarding of the state as an end in 

itself, No less decided, however, is also his opposition to all revolutionists who ignore 

existing rights. The last Book of the entire work treats of the * connection of things,’ 

and shows, by uniting all the previous threads of the investigation, on what basis all the 


inquiries in the book have rested. Naturally, much that is here said is nearly related | 


to what had been set forth in Lotze’s Metaphysics. In the first chapter the being of 
things is considered. The ground taken is that all being involves relation, and that 
therefore absolutely unrelated being is contradictory ; that the relation of two beings to 
each other is not between, but in them, since each suffers the influence of the other ; 
and, finally, that this interaction is only reconcilable with the hypothesis of a substan- 
tial unity, so existing in all individual things, that their mutual actions and reactions 
may constitute states of a being [ Wesen]. In the second chapter, upon the sensible 
and supersensible world, the theory of space previously developed in the Metaphysits 
—the theory that space is the form, not of sensible intuition, but of sensible intuitions 
—is developed minutely and compared with the theories of Kant and Herbart, and itis 
shown how the place of a thing in the realm of sensible intuition corresponds to its posi- 
tion in the intellectual order, and how its motion in space, which we perceive with the 
senses, corresponds to its changes in the same order. The space-form is accordingly 
the form in which relations and—since it is in relations that being subsists—in which 


being appears to us. In the third chapter, which is headed ‘ Reality and Spirit,’ the 


grounds on which the previously-mentioned doctrine of spiritualism rests, are given ;_ 


the substance of them is contained in the demonstration that interaction—or rather 
inter-passion—is only possible between beings which are able to observe or feel this 
action or passion, or between beings which exist for themselves (are conscious), and 
that hence conscious beings or spirits are the only real things existing. There follows 
in the fourth chapter an inquiry respecting the personality of God. Here the relation 
between faith and knowledge is briefly discussed, the proofs of God’s existence are criti: 
cised, Fichte’s arguments against the personality of God are examined and his and the 
pantheistic notion of God criticised, and it is shown that selfhood, ‘ existence-for-self? 
_ [self-consciousness], as such, does not imply the existence of a non-Hgo; only condi- 
* tioned self-consciousness implies such existence. [Personality, argues Lotze, does not 
depend on the distinction of a me from a not me, it has its basis in pure selfhood —in 
being for-or-to-self, self-consciousness—without reference to that which is not self ; the 
personality of God, therefore, does not necessarily involve the distinction by God of 
himself from what is not himself, and so his limitation or finiteness; on the contrary, 
‘perfect personality is to be found only in God, while in all finite spirits there. exists 
only a weak imitation of personality; the finiteness of the finite is not a productive 
condition of personality, but rather a hindering barrier to its perfect development.’ 


Mikrekosmus, Vol. IIl., p. 576.—Tr.] The closing chapter relates to God and the — 


World, treating of the origin of eternal truths and their relation to God, of creation 
and preservation, of the origin of reality and of evil, of the good, of goods and of love, 
and lastly of the unity of the three principles [¢. ¢., of the ethical Ideas, of the forms of 
reality, and of the eternal truths] in love. The modest reserve which characterizes all 
of Lotze’s writings appears in especial prominence near the end of this work, where he 
indicates as the (probably unattainable) end of science the development of a stand-point, 
from which the three questions: by what law? through what means? and to what 
end? would find their satisfactory answer in the answer to the last—a stand-point from 
which at once the laws according to which, the forces through which, and the ends 
for the sake of which things exist, should be known, or, what amounts to the same 


ase 


” 
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thing, from which it should be evident that in the realization and operation of mathe- 
mathical and mechanical laws ethical requirements were at once satisfied. The sum of 
his opinions is expressed by Lotze at the end of this [the ninth] Book, where the uni- 
versal is described as everywhere inferior to the particular, the species to the individ- 


ual, and the contents of the realm of true reality axe restricted to the living, personal 


spirit of God and the world of personal spirits, which He has created. Any one who has 
read attentively Lotze’s Mikrokosmus will consider him too modest in what he says of 
it at the beginning of the ninth Book [his object, he here says, is less to convince the 


- reader of the truth of a system than to place himself in a personal relation to the reader, 


as one who, without assuming to arrive at fully-demonstrated results, nevertheless finds 


in reflection and in conversation upon fundamental problems the noblest occupation of 


human life.—77.], and will, notwithstanding Lotze’s protest against the attempt to 
assign to each philosopher a place in the history of the development of philosophy, 
surely assign to him such a place, and that, too, by no means one of the lowest. That 
our presentation of the history of philosophy ends with him, shows how high we esti- 
mate his rank as a philosopher.” Erdmann, Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie, 
Vol. IL., § 847, 11-13.—TZ7.] 


On the writings of Lotze and especially upon the doctrines of his Mikvokosmus are founded the philo- 
sophical postulates of Wilh. Hollenberg’s Zur Leligion und Cultur: Vortrdge und Aufsdtze (Hlberfeld, 1867), 
and of his Logik, Psychologie und thik als philos. Propddeutik (Elberfeld, 1869). Hermann Langenbeck 
algo (see above, § 132, Lit.) follows Lotze and in part Kant, in Das Geistige in seinem ersten Unterschred von 
Physischen im engeren Sinne (Berlin, 1868). 

Akin to the Aisthetics of Herbart is that of Ad. Zeising (Aesthetische Forschungen, Frankfort, 1855). 
Zeising finds in the so-called *‘ golden division,” the division of a line (=1) into two such parts (a and b) 
that @:b::b:1 (where a= }¢ [B—/5] and b=} |v5—1])), an esthetic significance, in that it furnishes 
the most perfect mean between absolute equality (1:1) and absolute diversity (1:0), or between expression- 


_ Jess symmetry and proportionless expression, or between rigid regularity and unregulated freedom.—I, A. 


von Hartsen, in his attempt at a critical reformation of Herbart’s philosophy, assumes ground not far re- 
moved from that on which Herbart’s doctrine rests. His works are: Methode der wiss. Darstellung, Halle, 
1868; Grundlegung von Aesthetik, Moral und Erziehung, ibid., 1869; Untersuchungen iiber Psychologie, 
ibid., 1869; Untersuchungen tiber Logik, tbid., 1869; Grundziige der Wissenschaft des Gliicks, Haile, 1869. 


The Spinozistic-Kantian idea that soul and body are but two different modes of 
the appearance of one real subject (according, namely, as it is apprehended from 
without or from within, through the senses or through self-consciousness), is combined 
with a doctrine of atomism, in which the author inclines toward the conception of 
each atom as a spaceless or punctual essence, but not limiting the ‘‘soul” to a single 
atom, and with the doctrine that the various celestial bodies, as well as the universe, 
have souls, by Gustav Theodor Fechner, physicist and philosopher. Fechner de- 
cidedly rejects Hegelianism, which he regards as “in a certain sense the art of unlearn- 
ing how to reason correctly.” In his Psychophysics Fechner teaches how to measure 
the intensities of sensations by reference to the force of the stimuli, which force can 
be physically measured, on the basis of what he terms ‘‘ Weber’s law” (but which may 
be more correctly termed Fechner’s law). Before Fechner’s time, Daniel Bernouilli, 
in his essay De mensura sortis (Acad., Petersburg, 1738), and Laplace (who had 
made use of the expressions ‘‘ fortune physique” and “‘ fortune mordle”) had taught 
that the increase of satisfaction through outward gain (at least within certain limits) 
was in proportion, circumstances in other respects being like, to the relation of this 
gain to the previous possession, and that, therefore, if the possession increased in a 
geometrical progression, the satisfaction would increase in an arithmetical progression 
(or according to a logarithmic proportion) ; analogous results had been arrived at by 
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Euler, with reference to the perceptions of pitch in tone and the corresponding num- 
bers of vibrations, while Delezenne, in the Recueil des travaux de la soc. de Lille (1827) 
and in Fechner’s Repertorium der Experimentalphysik (1., p. 341, 1832), and Ermst 
Heinrich Weber, in Rud. Wagner’s Handw. der Physiologie (II1., 2d Div., p. 559 seq.), 
had announced that the modification of a sensation was proportional to the relative 
variation in the stimulus (to the relation of the increase, or other modification, of the 
stimulus to the original stimulus), having reference to the determination of variations 
of weight through-the sense of pressure, and to the comparison of lengths (in lines) 
and of variations in musical pitch. Fechner now affirmed, on the basis of numerous 
observations, that, within certain limits, it was a universal law, that constant differ- 
ences in the intensities of sensations correspond to constant quotients of the intensities 
of the stimuli, and in particular that the slightest perceivable differences in the inten- 
sities of the sensations (which differences are assumed by Fechner to have constantly 
the same magnitude) are, within certain limits, necessarily accompanied by like rela- 
tive differences in the intensities of the stimuli (¢ &, by like quotients resulting 
from the division of the previous stimulus by the increment which it has received). If 
various stimuli, the intensities of which form a geometrical series, act upon the same 
sense, the result is sensations whose intensities form an arithmetical series. The 
intensities of the sensations are to each other as the logarithms of the-intensities of 
the stimuli, when we regard as unity the “ threshold-value” of the stimulus, 7. ¢, 


that value or intensity, which being reached by a stimulus of growing intensity, a sen- - 


sation enters into (‘crosses the threshold of’) consciousness, or being reached by a 
stimulus of decreasing intensity, the sensation disappears from consciousness. The 
increment of sensation de is proportional to the relative increase of the excitation, 
a dr 

me Hence the ‘‘fundamental formula” de= K a (where K is a constant quantity) ; 
by integration we procure as ‘‘formula of proportion,” e = K. log. r — K. log oe 
(where p denotes the threshold-value of the stimulus) or ¢=K. log. * But if we 

p 


take into consideration the fact that, even when there exists no external stimulus, the 
nerve is never wholly unexcited, we obtain, when the intensity of the external excita- 


tion is assumed = 7, the equation de = K s (Helmholtz, however, in his Phys?- 


fe} 


olog. Optik (§ 21), shows that the exact proportionality alleged by Fechner by no means 
exists in all cases, but that instead of K we must place a function of 7, which, when 7 
inereases moderately, remains nearly constant, but which, when 7 receives a more con- 
siderable increment, tends to become equal to zero, since in the case of very violent 
stimuli a limit is reached, beyond which the sensation no longer increases; Helmholtz 
therefore admits Fechner’s formule only as a first approximation to the truth.) 
Fechner assumes that within definite limits the intensity of the nervous excitation is 
proportional to:the intensity of the external stimulus, and that ‘‘ Weber's law” is 
perhaps strictly true for the intensive relation between nervous excitation and sensa- 
tion, and that it is applicable in general in the case of the relations between the 
psychical functions and the bodily functions immediately connected therewith (which, 
however, is very questionable). 
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Fechner. Das Bitchlein vom Leben nach dem Tode, Leipsic, 1836, 2d ed., 1866; Ueber das hichste Gut, 
Leipsic, 1846; Nanna oder iiber das Seelenieben der Pflanzen, Leipsic, 1848; Zendavesta oder tiber die 
Dinge des Hummels und des Jenseits, Leipsic, 1851; Ueber die physikalische und philosophische Atomen- 
lehre, Leipsic, 1855, 2d ed., 1864; Blemente der psychophysik, Leipsic, 1860; Ueber die Seelenfrage, Leipsic, 
1861; Die drei Motive und Griinde des Giaubens, Leipsic, 1863; ef. Otto Caspari, Die psycho-physisché 
Bewegung mit Rucksicht auf die Natur ihres Substrais, Leipsic, 1869.. Caspari, in this opuscule, confesses 
his adhesion to the fundamental positions of Lotze and combats Fechner, 


Of essential importance, in the interest of philosophical knowledge, is the reduc- 
tion to common principles of natural laws which have been ascertained through 
positive investigation. . 


Joh. Miller, Physiologie, Coblentz, 1840; Alexander von Humboldt (Sept. 14, 1769—May 6, 1859), 
Kosmos, Stuttgard, 1843-1862 [English translation, London and New York]; J. R. Mayer (of Heilbronn), 
essays on the mechanics of heat (published collectively, Stuttgard, 1867); H. Helmholtz, Ueber die Erhalt- 
ung der Kraft, eine physikalische Abhandlung, Berlin, 1847, Ueber die Wechselwirkung der Naturkrdfte, 
etc., cin populir-wiss. Vortrag, Konigsberg, 1854, and comprehensive works on optics (Handbuch #er 
physiolog. Optik, Leips., 1867, as vol. ix. of the Allg. Hncykl. der Physik, edited by Gust. Karsten), and 
acoustics. [The Correlation and Conservation of Forces, edited by E. L. Youmans (New York: Appleton, 
1865), contains a translation of Helmholtz’s lecture on the Interaction of Natural Forces, and uf Mayer on 
Gelestial Dynamics, and on the Mechanical Equivalent of Heat—7Zr.] Wilhelm Wundat, Vorlesungen iiber 
mee Menschen- und Thierseele, Leipsic, 1863, and Die physikal. Awiome und thre Beziehung zum Causal- 
princip, ein Capitel aus der Philos. der Naturwissenschaften, Erlangen, 1866. In the latter work, on the 
Axioms of Physics and their relation to the Principle of Causality, these axioms are expressed as follows: 1. 
All causes in nature are causes of motion, 2, Every cause of motion isexternal to the object moved. 3, All 
causes of motion work in the direction of the straight line uniting the point of departure with the point to 
which the operation of the cause is directed, or the ‘‘ point of attack.” 4. The effect of every cause 
persists. 5. Every effect is accompanied by an equal counter-effect. 6. Every effect is equivalent to its 
cause. C. J. Karsten (Philosophie der Chemie, Berlin, 1843) is to be termed an anti-atomist. From the 
___-stand-point of the mechanical theory of heat, Alex. Naumann has written a Grundriss der Thermochemie, 
, Brunswick, 1869. The extension of astronomical knowledge to the chemical nature of the celestial bodies by 
| means of the spectral analysis (see Kirchhoff, Das Sonnenspectrum, 1862 [and H. E. Roscoe, Spectrum 
Analysis, 2d edition, London, 1870—77.}), must exert a controlling influence upon philosophical inquiries 
respecting the nniverse. So, also, the investigations of Wilh. von Humboldt, in the science of language and 
eesthetics ; of Roscher, K: Heinr. Rau, and others in political economy ; of Ihering, respecting the spirit of the 
Roman Law; of Hepp, respecting German criminal law; Chr. Reinh. Kistlin’s Wewe Revision der Grund- 
begriffe des Strafrechts, Gesch. dex deutschen Strafrechts, etc., Vassali’s Rechtsphilos, Betrachtungen tiber 
das Strafverfahren (Brlangen, 1869), H. Hetzel’s Die Todesstrafe in ihrer culturgesch. Entwicklung 
(Berlin. 1869), and many other works by the representatives of various departments of science, relate to 
philosophical problems or are very nearly related to such problems. 


The most prominent among the followers of Beneke is Johann Gottlieb Dressler. 
Dressler was attracted to the philosophy of Beneke by the latter’s theory of education, 
- for the elucidation and defence of which he has labored successfully. 


J. G. Dressler (died May 18, 1867), Beitriige zw einer bessern Gestaltung der Psychologie und Pada- 
gogik, also entitled Beneke oder die Seelenlehre als Naturwissenschaft, Bautzen, 1840-46; Praktische 
Denklehre, ibid., 1852; Ist Beneke Materialist? ein Beitrag zur Orientirung tiber Bos System der Psychologie, 
mit Ritcksicht auf verschiedene Linwiinfe gegen dasselbe, Berlin 1862; Die Grundilehren der Psychologie und 
Logik, Leipsic, 1867, 2d ed. by I’. Ditte8 and O. Dressler, 1870. Dressler published besides numerous essays 
in pedagogical journals (particularly in Diesterweg’s Pddagog Jahrv.), After Bencke’s death Dressler 
edited the third edition of B.’s Manual of Psychology (Berlin, 1861) and also the third edition of B.’s 
Theory of Education and Instruction (Berlin, 1864). (O. Dressler, son of the former, has published a 
compendium of Physical Anthropology, as a foundation for the Theory of Education, Leipsic, 1868.) 
A popular exposition of the outlines of Beneke’s Psychology is given by G. Raue, in Die newe Seelenichre 

_ Bos nach methodischen Grundsiitzen tn einfach entwickelnder Weise fiir Lehrer bearbeitet, Bautzen, 1847, 
2d, 8d, and 4th editions, edited by Dressler, iid., 1850 and 1854, and Mayence, 1865 (translated into 
Flemish by J. Blockhuys, Ghent, 1859). J. R. Wurst, pedagogue, applies Beneke’s psychology to the 
theory of education in Die z2vei ersten Schuvahre ; Wurst's Sprachdenklehre is founded as to its contents on 


\ 
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Becker's Grammatik, while its didactic form is derived chiefly from Beneke. Kammel’s contributions to 


Hergang’s Pédagog. Realencyclopiidie are founded on Beneke’s doctrines; the same author has written 
various articles for journals devoted to the theory and history of pedagogic science (on Herodes Atticus, on 


the history of the system of study in the time of the Antonines, in the Jahrb. f. Ph. u. Pad., 1870, ete.). In ~ 


addition to educational writings on the development of consciousness by Borner, Dittes, and Ueberweg, the % 


following works have issued from Bencke’s school: Otto Bérner, die Willensfreiheit, Zurechnung und Strafe, 


Freiberg, 1857 ; Friedrich Dittes, Das Aesthetische, Leipsic, 1854; Ueber Religion und religibse Menschenbild- — 
ung, Plauen, 1855; Naturlehre des Moralischen und Kunstlehre der moralischen Erziehung, Leipsic, 1856; _ 


Ueber die sittliche Mretheit, Leipsic, 1860; Grundriss der Erziehungs- und Unterrichtslehre, Leipsic, 1868, 3d 
ed., 1871. By Heinrich Neugeboren and Ludwig Korodi a Psychological Quarterly (VierteYahrsschrift fiir 
die Seeleniehre) was published at Cronstadt from 1859 till 1861. F. Schmeding, Das Gemiith (Gymnasial 
* Programm”), Duisburg, 1868. 

A compound of Bencke’s empiricism and Kanto-Fichtean speculation, with independent modifications by the 
author, is furnished in C. Fortlage’s System der Psychologie (Leipsic, 1855), Psychologische Vortrdge (Jena, 


1868), and Philosoph. Vortrige (ibid., 1869). An empiricism founded on the works of Bacon is presented in — 


O. F. Gruppe’s Anidus, ein Briefwechsel itber speculative Philosophie in ihrem Conflict mit Wissenschaft 
und Sprache (Berlin, 1831), Wendepunkt der Philos. im 19 Jahrbh. (ibid, 1834), and Gegenwart und Zukunft 
der Philos. in Deutschland (ibid., 1855). Gruppe holds that the period of system-making is the time of the 


childhood of philosophy, while investigation characterizes its manhood. The empiricism of Beneke is not | 


empirical enough for Reinhold Hoppe (Zuldnglichkeit des Empirismus in der Philosophie, Berlin, 1852), who 
terms his work [on the ‘‘ Sufficiency of Empiricism in Philosophy] an accomplishment of what Locke in- 
tended, namely, an elucidation of philosophical conceptions, with a view to the exact determination of the 
sense of philosophical questions, and so leading to their solution; in his philosophical doctrine Hoppe 
approaches most nearly to Berkeley, hut adopts definitively only Berkeley's fundamental doctrine, that things 


exist only in the ideas of spirits, or that every object of knowledge is the idea of a knowing subject ; he 


criticises Berkeley for not applying abstraction to perception, as is necessary in order to arrive at the concep- 
tion of thing. R. Hoppe, Ueber die Bedeutung der psychologischen Begriffsanalyse, in the Philos. Monatsh., 
IV., Berlin, 1869. 


In the midst of the struggles of philosophical parties, a common basis of philosophical 


knowledge is found partly in the history of philosophy, partly in single philosophical : 


doctrines which are no longer disputed (mostly in the province of logic), and partly | 


in those results of the positive sciences, and especially of natural science, which are 
intimately connected with philosophy. It is the essential merit of Adolf Trendelen- 
“purg, the Aristotelian, as a philosophical investigator and instructor, to have gone back 
to these common starting-points of philosophical inquiry, to have criticised one-sided 
doctrines, and to have undertaken to reconstruct philosophy upon well-assured bases. 
The most noteworthy among the doctrines peculiar to Trendelenburg is his theory of a 
constructive motion, directed by final causes, and common to the external world of 
being and to the internal world of thought, so that thought, as the counterpart of ex- 
ternal motion, can and does produce from itself @ priori, but in necessary agreement 
with objective reality, space, time, and categories. The essence of things, according 
to the ‘‘ organic theory of the world” (cf. above, ad $115, p. 59), is founded in the 
creative thought; the ethical task of man is to realize the idea of his mature, in the 
prosecution of which task thought, arriving in man at self-consciousness, elevates de- 
sire and sensation, and these, in turn, impel and animate thought. Man develops his 
human nature only in the state and in history. Legal right guards the external con- 
ditions necessary for the realization of ethical requirements with the power of the whole 
[the state] ; it is the complex of those universal rules of action, through which the 
ethical whole and its members can be preserved and developed. The extrinsic [prac- 
tical] universality of legal requirements follows from the intrinsic universality of the 


ethical ends, in the interest of which legal right exists. Trendelenburg develops this _ 


conception of law through the different spheres from the law of individuals up to inter- 
national law. The state is the universal man in the individual form of a nation, The 


“ 
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q end of all civil constitutions is the unity of power. Character and the growing realiza- 
Z tion of the idea of humanity is the moving-spring of the world’s history. 


— 
" 


4 _Trendelenburg’s philological and historical writings have been mentioned above (Vol. i., §§ 41, 46, 47, Vol. 
fi i, § 115 ete.). In addition to these, mention should be made here of a work extremely valuable for didactic 

purposes, Tr.’s Blementa logices Avistot., Berl., 1836, 6th ed., 1868, together with the supplementary H7liu- 
 terungen, ib., 1842, 2d ed., 1861; also of Tr.’s principal works, the Logische Untersuchungen, Berl., 1840, en- 

larged editions, Leipsic, 1862, 1870, and Naturreché auf dem Grunde der Ethik, Leips., 1860, 2d enlarged 
- edition, ibid., 1868; with the Logische Untersuchungen is connected, in thought, Die logische Frage in 
Hegel's System, Leips., 1848, and with the Naturrecht, the Lichen im Volkervecht, tbid., 18iU. Among the 
followers of Trendelenburg are Carl Heyder (Die Arist. und Hegelsche Didlektih, i., Erlangen, 1845), and 
A. L. Kym (Hegel's Dialektik in ihrer Anwendung auf die Gesch, der Phiios., Zurich, 1849; Die Weltan- 
schauungen und deren Consequenzen, ibid., 1854; Trendelenbury’s logische Untersuch. und ihre Gegner, 
in the Zeitschr. fir Philos., Vol. 54, Halle, 1869, pp. 261-517; second article in the Philos. Monatshefte, iv. 
6, 1870). Many investigators in the history of philosophy have derived from Trendelenburg a very impor- 
tant stimulus. Fr. Ueberweg (System der Logik und Gesch. der logischen Lehren, Bonn, 1857, 30 edition, 
ibid., 1868 [translated by Lindsay: System of Logic, London: Longmans, 1871.—T’r.]) agrees with Tren- 
_ delenburg in the renewed founding of logic on Aristotelian principles. [77., Al. Schriflen, Lps., 1871.] 


: {Friedrich Adolf Trendelenburg * was born at Eutin, near Lubeck, Noy. 30, 1802. 
' At the Universities in Kiel, Leipsic, and Berlin he devoted himself to philological and 
- philosophical studies. From 1826 to 1833 he was a private tutor in the family of 
Postmaster-General von Nagler. In the latter year he was appointed a Professor e2- 
traordinuvius at Berlin, which position was exchanged for that of a Professor ordi- 
narius in 1837. In 1846 he became a member of the Berlin Academy, and he was its 
secretary, in the ‘‘ historico-philosophical” section, from 1847 until his death, which 
took place on the 24th of January, 1872. ‘‘On that very day the journals announced 
his decoration by the King as a Knight of the Order of Merit, for his eminence in 
: science and art.” 

, The general bases and directions of Trendelenburg’s philosophical activity have been 
_ indicated above. The following more special analysis of his fundamental doctrines, as 
if 


set forth in his ‘‘ Logical Investigations,” will be welcome to those who are aware of 
_ the distinguished eminence of this author among recent German philosophers. 

In the introduction to his work, Trendelenburg refers the repeated failures of 
philosophers in their attempts to arrive at results which should command universal ac- 
ceptance on the part of those who are qualified to judge in matters of philosophy, to the 
fact that they have so generally chosen for their starting-point the whole, the universal, 
instead of the part, the particular or individual. (Their procedures have been too ex- 
clusively deductive and synthetic, and too little analytic.) Our author, on the con- 
trary, proposes to begin with the investigation of the individual, assured that a begin- 
ning so made will of itself lead on to the general and final. 

In the first section (of the second edition) the general topic to which the par- 
ticular investigations are to relate, is defined as ‘‘ logic, in the broader sense of the 
term,” as ‘‘ the science which lays the foundation for all other sciences,’’ or ‘* philo- 
sophia fundamentatis.” More especially: there are two sciences, or philosophical 
disciplines, which do not flourish where the other sciences are not cultivated, but 
to which all other sciences necessarily point—metaphysics and logic. All the special 
sciences, namely, have to do with a definite portion of the realm of things being. 


* The following account of Trendelenburg’s doctrines was prepared before the appearance of the third 
edition of Ueberweg’s History, in which edition, for the first time, the above brief notice of these doctrines 
was inserted. The occasion for the account herewith given is perhaps not removed by the appearance of 
the shorter notice by Ueberweg.—77. 
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They do not treat of being as such, which is common to the objects of all sciences, | 
put naturally lead to the contemplation of this common element. The science — 
which considers what is thus universal. in the objects of all the sciences is meta- 
physics.. (Trendelenburg justifies his choice of this, the Aristotelian and more | 
simple definition of metaphysics, on the ground that other conceptions of it, such 
as Kant’s and Herbart’s, would imply, if here adopted, an anticipation of the re- 
sults of the investigations to be instituted.) In like manner, each of the speciai _ 
sciences has a method more or less peculiar to itself. Yet all these methods are but 
various modes of manifestation or operation for a common agent, the thinking sub-— 
ject, and their substantial unity is manifested in the nature of that which in every | 
science is sought by them, namely, the necessary and universal. The special sciences, 
therefore, point through their methods to a universal science of that thought in which 
they have their origin. Now, that necessity and universality, which characterizes the © 
results in which all real science ends, is a common product of logical and metaphysi-— 
eal factors, or of thought and being. ‘The theory of science, or ‘‘logic in the 
broader sense,’’ will be that science which considers logic and metaphysics in their 
union or unity, as exhibiting the necessary and universal correlate and rational 
ground of all particular thinking and being. 

After a criticism of formal logic (in section II.) and of the dialectical method 
(I1II.—one of the most successful reviews of the Hegelian method), the special subject 
of these investigations is more precisely formulated’(IV.). The ultimate distinction in 
human knowledge is that between thought and being. This distinction is involved in 
all knowledge. (Ulrici criticises Trendelenburg for asswming that this distinction 
exists. The skeptic, he says, denies it, and a philosophical investigator should begin 
by inquiring into the nature of thought alone, and the grounds of certainty and evi- 
dence. In fact, Trendelenburg [IV. 2] cites the ‘‘ fact” of the existence of the sciences 
as proving the existence of knowledge, terming this fact ‘‘the basis of the logical 
problem.” But the analysis of knowledge certainly discloses the presence of the dis- 
tinction between what are termed thought and being, subject and object.) The ques- 
tion to be answered is: How do thought and being unite so as to bring forth the result 
termed knowledge? ‘‘how does thought get at being? how does being enter into 
thought?” Like, said the ancients, is only known through like. ‘Thought and being 
can only enter into union through some element common to them both. This common 
element cannot be a passive quality, for then it would effect no mediation between 
thought and being. It-must, therefore, be some form of activity common to both. 
It must further be original and simple. In the search for this common element, 
Trendelenburg reminds his readers that the path to be followed must lead (in Aristo- 
telian phraseology) from the more knowable for us, or the special, to the more know- 
able by nature, or the general. (Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel, then, were wrong in 
beginning with the unconditioned.) We can conduct the search in two ways. ‘‘ Hither 
we may analyze the activities of thought and of things, with a view to discriminating 
from among them that ultimate one which forms the common bond of union; or we 
may take up hypothetically some form of activity disclosed to us in sensible 
experience, and inquire whether it satisfies the requirements of the problem. We will 
follow the latter course, and we shall soon see how the “first also would lead to the 
same end.” P 

Looking now (V.) at the world of things, we find all activity connected with 
motion, All processes, mechanical, chemical, organic, are inconceivable without the 
idea of motion in space. All forms are the result of motion controlling matter, All 
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rest in nature is but the counterpoise of motions. So far as nature extends, motion 


also extends. ° 


An analogous motion belongs to thought. The motion of thought is the counterpart 
of motion in nature, and to that extent identical with it. In distinction from external 


motion in space, it is to be termed constructive motion. This ideal motion is involved 


in all conscious acts, as Trendelenburg seeks to show by the examination of various 
typical instances of perception and conception. Motion, then, is common to thought 
and being, and the first requirement above indicated is thus fulfilled init. It is also 
original, non-derivable, and manifests itself as such everywhere in nature and in the 


processes of thought. Finally, itis a simple activity, which can ‘“‘ only be perceived 


and exhibited, but not defined and explained.” Since, then, motion meets all the re- 
quirements of a principle explaining the union of thought and being in knowledge, we 
may conclude that it is such a principle, and it remains only to try the conclusion by 
its further consequences and implications, Trendelenburg goes on next (VL.) to show 
that the conceptions of space and time are not necessary to the conception of motion, 
but that, on the contrary, the former flow from the latter. Time and space are pro- 
ducts or phases of motion; time is its inner measure,,and space its immediate exter- 
nal manifestation. But since motion is common to thought and being, it follows that 


‘time and space, its products or functions, are at once subjective and objective. The 


discussion of this subject is accompanied by extended criticisms of other theories of 
space and time, particularly of the Kantian and Herbartian theories. The following 
section (VIIJ.) treats of motion as the priws and the medium of experience, with con- 
stant reference to the actual results of positive sciences or to other theories. The con- 
structive motion of thought is exhibited as the source of mathematical notions 
(point, line, surface, etc.) and principles. Form is derivable from motion. Matter, 
on the contrary, or a substratum for motion, a something to be moved, cannot (0s. 


Kant) be reduced to motion, although every attempt to conceive it involves the con- 


ception of motion. In fine, then, ideal motion is the source of @ priori notions, which 
are confirmed by experience because of the community between motion in thought and 
motion in being or in the world of objective reality. The @ priori activity (ideal or 
constructive motion) of thought is involved in experience, and completes experience. 
Ideal motion (VIII.) can observe itself (self-consciousness). It is the primitive and 
universal act of thought. It may observe its own fundamental consequences and re- 
lations, and these in the form of conceptions—elementary conceptions—or under the 
name of categories, will express truths at once subjectively and objectively valid, be- 
cause founded in the nature of that (motion) which is common to both thought and 
being. But ‘‘although these [categories] are derived from within the sphere of pure 
[@ prior? and] sensible intuition [as ideal faculty], yet they pervade all experience ; for 
the @ priori is only what it is, through the fact that it confirms itself in regions exter- 
nal to itself [in experience] and reveals itself. ... . Hence while we deduce them 
from pure motion, we shall also seek to confirm them by empirical observations.” In 
this way Trendelenburg deduces from motion eight ‘‘ real” (or, in the wider sense of 
the term, physical) categories, or universal points of view under which we are com- 
pelled to regard things, and that are at the same time forms, under which things must 
exist. These are: causality (causa efficiens), substance, quantity, quality, measure, 
unity in plurality, inherence, reciprocity or interaction (involving, therefore, force). 
Of these the first, working cause, is the most important and the controlling one. But 
these categories do not cover the whole realm of empirical fact (IX.). The pheno- 
mena of organic nature disclose a new principle, the principle of design or final cause, 
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in which the order of terms in the physical category of (efficient) causality is reversed, 
what was before cause becoming now effect, and vice versd. - In the case of physical 
causality the parts precede the whole. But finality implies a precedence of the whole, 
in the form of thought, idea, before the whole. In the former, being determines 
thought; in the latter, thought determines being. ‘‘ As we know external motion 
only through the ideal motion in the mind itself, so we know the external end [causa 
finalis], which is realized in nature, only because the mind itself proposes ends and 
can therefore reproduce in itself ideally the ends realized in nature.” The necessity 
of admitting the presence and controlling influence of final causes in nature is indi- 
rectly demonstrated by the incompetency of efficient (physical) causation to account 
for all facts. Motion, the fundamental natural principle common to thought and 
being, is involved in the new principle of design, and takes, so to speak, design up 
into itself. In connection with the discussion of this subject, the respective doctrines 
of Kant, Hegel, and Spinoza are examined and criticised. That which is controlled by 
a final cause external to itself is a machine ; when, on the contrary, this cause is in- 
terior and realizes itself from within outwards, the result is an organism (X.). The 
interior organic end (final cause).is the individualizing principle of the world. The co- 
incidence of force and end in the same subject is the condition of selfhood, and self- 
hood is the condition of individuality in the higher sense of the term. In such indi- 
viduality the psychical is manifested, and the soul, in this connection, may be defined 
as a self-realizing final idea. The soul is hence not a result but a principle. Organic 
nature, outside of the human realm, is unconscious and blind; man is capable of 
thinking the universal, and by this is elevated above the brutes. The organic in man 
rises to the ethical. The latter is a higher stage of the former. In man many (par- 
tial) ends at once seek realizatiou. The ethical (whole) end must control them. This 


control is effectuated through the will. The will is ‘‘ desire permeated by thought.” ~ 


In our purely animal desires we are guided by (individual) sensuous representations 
(notions) as motives. The will as such must be capable of acting in response to’ the 
impulsion of (universal) thought. ‘‘ The ultimate end of man, to which all other 
ends are properly subordinate, . . . and the ends which are implied as requirements in 
’ this ultimate end, are subjects only of thought. The will never becomes will in the full 
sense of the term, except when it is capable of acting in response to the motive of this 
thought. When it so acts, when, therefore, it is moved by the idea of the nature of man, 
it is a good will. This ability to have for its motive, in opposition to the desires and 
independently of sensuous motives, only the good as apprehended in thought—this 
we term the freedom of the will.” Such freedom is not innate, but is only acquired in 
the course of development. Here follow discussions of Kant’s, Schelling’s, and Scho- 
penhauer’s theories of the will. The real categories acquire in the organic and ethical 
realms an ideal and spiritual significance (XI.). Negation is only the ‘‘ repellent foree 
of an affirmation” (XII.). Of the modal categories (XIII.), necessity is not simply 
and negatively the impossibility of the contrary. It implies fixed points of judgment, 
from which this impossibility is perceived. It involves logical and ontological ele- 
ments; it is ‘‘ being, permeated by thought” (the universal). The substance of the 
remaining sections (XIV.-XXIII.), which relate mostly to specifically logical questions 
and involve extended criticisms of conflicting theories, is thus summarized by Tren- 
delenburg (Vol. ii., pp. 493-496): ‘‘ The community of thought and being is further 
displayed in the correspondence of the forms of thought with the forms of being, el- 
though they are essentially distinguished from each other by the fact that the former 
are universal and the latter individual. As in the realm of being substance issues from 
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__ activity and in turn activities go forth from substance, so from judgments spring con- 


ceptions, and from conceptions judgments. The relation of reason [Grund] and con- 
sequence in thought corresponds in being with the relation of cause and effect. Since 
in the judgment it is the activity of the objective subject of the judgment which de- 


 termines the nature of the judgment, demonstration is but a sort of expanded judg- 


ment. The necessity of the consequence flows from the points in which thought and 
being meet and agree ; for, in the ultimate sense of the expression, we understand a 
thing only when we are able to reproduce in thought the steps of its development. 
The development of a principle gives us in the same way the system of a science, corre- 
sponding with a given sphere or section of the world of reality, governed by a single law. 

“The unconditioned, to which the systems of the finite sciences point, transcends the 
conceptions which hold good for the conditioned spirit and for conditioned things. It 
cannot be told to what extent these finite categories express adequately the essence 
and life of the infinite. Yet what is necessary in the sphere of the conditioned cannot 
be accidental in the sphere of the unconditioned. The mind is indirectly forced to 
posit the absolute, and to posit it in such form that the world in its unity may be 
viewed as in some seuse the visible, corporeal counterpart of the creative spirit. Hence - 
we must apprehend the world in its most intimate nature, in order to understand God 
in his essence. ‘l'o this end, all sciences must co-operate for the building up of an 
organic philosophy of things, a philosophy having its foundation in the firm ground of 
the individual, the particular, and in which nothing real is divorced from its correspond- 
ing thought and no thought is without its realization—a philosophy in which things are 
exhibited as setting forth the reality of the divine idea, and the divine idea as consti- 
tuting the truth of things. In such a philosophy the world is the glory of God and God 


. is the postulate of the world. Where the separate sciences work in opposite and hos- 


tile directions, it is the mission of philosophy to reconcile their differences by showing 
them their place in that single whole, which is ruled and comprehended by mind alone, 
and so to direct them that they shall all appear but as partial manifestations of one 
organic idea of the universe.” 

“* Motion becomes the organ of design.” ‘‘ Design [the final cause], in the form of 
foreseeing thought and directing will, becoming the source of what were otherwise only 
blind motion, the real appears as subordinate, logically and in fact, to the ideal, and 
the ideal is realized in the real. The philosophy which seeks to demonstrate and to 
develop this view, dispenses with the equivocal identity of the subjective and objective, 
but unites and harmonizes realism and idealism.” 

In Trendelenburg’s ‘‘ Natural Right on the Basis of Ethics,’’ the fundamental prin- 
ciples of ethics are stated, and man in his various relations to society is considered. 
The legal and moral are not to be separated. The principle of ethics is the idea of hu- 
man nature, or the nature of man in the whole significance of its idea and the wealth of 
its historical development (see Erdmann, II., § 347, 8). The degree to which Trendelen- 
burg follows in his philosophy, as a loving disciple, the ancients (Plato, and especially 
Aristotle), is not less evident in his ethics than in his Logical Investigations, and is 
especially illustrated in the article on the ‘‘ Antagonism between Kant and Aristotle in 
Bthics,” in Vol. III. of Tr.’s Wistor. Beitrige eur Philosophie (pp. 171-218). This arti- 
cle ends with the following theses :— 

‘¢1, Kant has proved that the universal is the object and motive of the rational will. 
But he has not proved that the formally universal must and can be a’ principle. _ His 
proof that it must be such is defective, and that it can be such, ¢. ¢., that it possesses 
an impelling force, he has not attempted to prove. 
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‘Tn the direction of Aristotle is found a principle, which unites the universal and 
the special (individually peculiar), not a formally, but a specifically universal. 

‘62° Kant has proved that the pure will is the good will; but Kant has not proved 
that the pure will can have no empirical motive, no object in experience. He has not 
provided for the transition from the good and pure will in abstracto to the real will. 

‘In the direction of Aristotle is found a principle which does not surrender, but, 
on the contrary, replenishes with a positive content the good will. 

‘©3. Tt has been proved by Kant that pleasure cannot be regarded as the motive of 
the good will. In that case the motive would be self-love. But Kant has not proved 
that pleasure is excluded from virtue and that nevertheless the reason may enter in, as 
if by a rear passage, and claim happiness as the reward of virtue in the realm of actual 
praxis. 

‘(In the direction of Aristotle is found a principle which is not swallowed up by 
pleasure, but which makes pleasure one of its own results.” 

A dispute of considerable interest was carried on at intervals during a number of 
years between Trendelenburg and Kuno Fischer (Professor at Jena), with respect to 
Kant’s proof of the subjective nature of space and time. Trendelenburg had remarked 
in the Logical Investigations that Kant had indeed proved the @ priori nature of space 
and time, but that he understood the term @ priori in such manner as to suppose that 
thereby he had proved that space and time were only subjective, and could not at the 
same time have objective validity. Kuno Fischer, in the second edition of his System 
of Logic and Metaphysics, disputed the correctness of this remark. Thereupon Tren- 
delenburg devoted in Vol. IIL. of his Histor. Beitrige zur Philos. a special article to 

‘this subject (“On a Gap in Kant’s Proof of the Exclusive Subjectivity of Space and 
Time : a Critical and Anti-Critical Sheet”), m which he reaffirmed and developed in 
detail his former position, and charged Kuno Fischer with introducing into his account 
of Kant’s argumenis and doctrines non-Kantian elements. The point was one of fun- 
damental consequence to Trendelenburg, whose doctrine rests essentially on the theory 
of the at once subjective aud objective nature of space and time. It was also one of 
considerable historical and critical import, as relating to the interpretation of a funda- 
mental point in Kant’s Critique. The dispute was continued, at last with not a little 
bitterness, in Kuno Fischer’s Gesch. der neuern Philosophie (2a ed., Vols. II. and IV., 
1869), in a pamphlet by Trendelenburg, entitled Kuno Fischer und sein Kant (Leipsic, 
1869), and in a reply by Kuno Fischer to the latter, in a pamphlet entitled Anti. 7'ren- 
delenburg (Jena, 1870). Cf., with reference to this controversy, on the one hand, A. 
L. Kym, Trendelenburg’s logische Untersuchungen und thre Gegner, in the Zeitschr. fiir 
Philos., Vol. LIV., No. 2, Halle, 1869 (this article is specially devoted to the defence 
of Trendelenburg’s doctrines in general against the objections of Kuno Fischer), and, 
on the other, C. Grapengiesser, Jtant’s Lehre von Rawm und Zeit ; Kuno Hischer und 
Adolf Trendelenburg, Jena, 1870. (See also below, App. III., ad. § 122.) . 

It will be seen from the above that Trendelenburg philosophized with con- 
stant reference to the results of the positive sciences. Says Fortlage, an historian of 
modern philosophy from Kant’s time till the present (Genetische Gesch. der Philos. seit 
Kant, Leipsic, 1852, p. 449) : ‘It is important to notice that natural science, as it now 
exists, is extremely favorable to Trendelenburg’s doctrine, to such degree that this doc- 
trine may be termed the last and complete consequence drawn from the present state 
of natural science.” Trendelenburg’s doctrine lies at the basis of Jos. Beck’s Philoso- 
phische Propideutik, of which Part, II. (Hneyclopidie der theoretischen Philosophie) may 
be styled in good part a résumé of Trendelenburg’s ideas. —7'7,] 
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‘Together with the philosophical tendencies already mentioned, many others of earlier or later origin have 
existed. 2 

At most Catholic institutions a scholastically modified Aristotelianism prevails, particularly the Thomist 
doctrine. Still, during the last years Herbartianism has acquired a great influence in those institutions, 
especially in Austria. On the basis of the Aristotelian and"scholastic doctrines, Georg Hagemann gives a 


_ systematic presentation of philosophy in Zlemente der Philosophie (including logic, metaphysics, etc., 


2d ed., Minster, 1869), So, too, F. J. Clemens (see above), R. P. Kleutgen, A. Stiickl (Lehibuch der 
Philos, 2d ed., Mayence, 1869), and others are friendly to scholasticism. There are not wanting sporadic 


_attempts at an independent reformation of philosophy, as witness the attempts of Frohschammer (editor of 


the Atheneum. Frohschammer combats materialism on the one hand [sce below], and hierarchism on the 
other [see Dus Recht der eigenen Ueberzeugung, Leipsic, 1869]), Michclis (author of the above-cited works 
on Plato and on Kant, of a review of the historical development of philosophy, and of other works and 
essays), and others. On Bernh. Bolzano (1781-1848: Wissenschaftslehre, Sulzbach, 1837; Athanasia, ibid., 
1838, etc.), who in many respects follows the Liebnitzo-Wolffian way of philosophizing, see M. J. Fesl and R. 
Zimmermann, as above cited. In this connection may be mentioned Oisehinger (@rundziige zum System 
der christ. Phiiosophie, 24 edition, Straubing, 1852; Die Giinthersche Philosophie, Schaffhausen, 1852) and 
Mart. Deutinger (Der gegenwartige Zustand der deutschen Philosophie, edited from D.’s posthumous re- 
mains, by Lorenz Kastner, Munich, 1866.) (Cf. above, ad Gunther.) 

The fundamental principle of the Leibnitzian philosophy has been renewed in an independent form by 
Michael Petiicz (Ansicht der Welt, Leipsic, 1838), who regards the world as consisting of soulsalone. Jos. 
Durdik terms Leibnitz the ‘real giant of German philosophy,” and secks to combine the Newtonian theory 
of gravitation with the doctrines of Leibnitz (Leibniz und Newton, Halle, 1869). M. Drossbach (see below) 
also occupies a siniilar position. The Kantian philosophy has numerous and in part very eminent followers, 
although for a time they were less numerous among nominal philosophers than among the representatives of 
the positive sciences and in the wider circle of educated men. Prominent among the philosophers of this 
school at the present time stands Jiirgen Bona Meyer, author of writings already mentioned, on Aristotle's 
Zoology, on Voltaire and Rousseau, on Fichte’s addresses to the German Nation, and also of works on the 
dispute concerning Body and Soul (Hamburg, 1856), on the Idea of Metempsychosis (ibid., 1861), Philos. 
geitfragen (Bonn, 1870), and of other philosophical and pedagogical works and essays. [Meyer has re- 
cently published a work on Kant’s psychology (Kant’s Psychologie, dargestellt und ei di'tert, Berlin, 1870), 
in which the attempt is made to show that Kant’s critical doctrine rests on a psychological foundation, or (in 
agreement with Fries) that ‘the @ priori is discovered by the way of psychological reflection.” —T77.] Hrnst 
‘Reinhold’s (Karl Leonh. Reinhold’s son, 1793-1855 ; cf. above, Vol. 1, § 4) position was not far removed from 
Kantism (cf. Apelt, Zrnst Reinhold wnd die Kantische Philosophie, Leipsic, 1840), F. A. Lange, author of 
the History of Materialism (Gesch. d. Mater., Iserlohn, 1866), also avows his acceptance of, the fundamental 
idea of Kant’s critical philosophy. Lange assumes with Kant the existence of innate forms of intuition 
and judgment, which form the basis of all experience, but holds that no deduction of them is possible, and 


' hence that Kant’s ‘ future metavhysics” is as impossible of realization as the old metaphysics is of justifica- 


tion ; the discovery of the primary conceptions of the understanding—conceptions which are grounded in the 
original and invariable unfolding of the faculty of understanding, although we may not become conscious of 
them until a comparatively late period, and then only through abstraction—is possible only by the way of 
induction, with the aid of criticism and psychological science. Lange distinguishes still more decidedly than 
Kant between the ethical legitimacy of the ideas of the reason and their objective demonstration, but, in dis- 
tinction from Kant, relegates the ethical ideas—his conception of which resembles Schiller’s conception more 
than Kant’s—to one common province with religion and poetry. In his work on the Labor Question (Winter- 
thur, 1865, 2d ed., 1870), Lange seeks to show in what way, by moral influences, limits may be placed upon 
the exclusive working of rules founded on egoism. Otto Liebmann, while combating energetically Kant’s 
“things in themselves,” reproduces them in fact, althongh pretending the contrary, under the symbols X and 
Y, in hisgvork, Ueber de odjectiven Anblick, Stuttgard, 1869 (cf. above, § 122, Lit.); Liebmann has also 
written: Ueber den individuellen Beweis fiir die Freihat des Willens, Stuttgart, 1868, and Ueber eine 
moderne (Eechner’s) Anwendung der Math, auf die Psychologie, in the Philos. Monatsh., V. 1870, pp. 1-24 
(cf. above, § 122, p. 158). Karl Alexander, Baron von Reichlin-Meldegg, although not a Kantian nor a 
partisan of any philosophical school, shows more regard for Kant than for any other philosopher of modern 
times. The object of his Handbook of Psychology (Heidelberg, 1837-38) is to show what truths in psychology ~ 
are established by experience, @. e., by the facts of our own self-consciousness and by the observations of others. 
At the same time he makes special use of the results of physiological investigations. Cf. also, by the 
same author, Avtolatrie, ein Geheimniss der junghegel’schen Philosophie, Sendschreiben an I. Feuerbach, 
Pforzheim, 1843: and the work published anonymously, Der newe Reineke Fuchs, Stuttgard, 1844; System 
aer Logik, nebst Hinleitung in die Philosophie, Vienna, 1870. [Von Reichlin-Meldelgg is a very frequent 
contributor to the Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie, edited by Fichte, Ulrici, and Wirth.—7r.] Of a similar order 
are the investigations of I’, H. Germar, in his work on Faith and Knowledge (Die alte Stretijrage, Glauber 
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oder Wissen, beantwortet aus dem bisher verkannten Verhiliniss von Tact wnd Prufiing, Zarich, 1856). 
Among natural investigators, beside Apelt, Scbleiden, and others, especial mention should here be made of 
Helmholtz, of C. Rokitansky, and others. Helmholtz directs attention to the relationship between Kant’'s 
transcendental esthetic and the present physiologico-psychological theory of sensuous perception, Akin, in 
certain respects, to the fundamental principle of the Kantian criticism, although not resting on the subjecti- 
vism and the @ privvé doctrine of Kant, is the principle now prevailing among non-materialistic investigators 
of nature, that whatever lies beyond the limits of exact investigation is absolutely excluded from the prov- 
ince of scientific knowledge and must be relegated entirely to the sphere of mere ‘‘belief.” and that all 
philosophical attempts to supplement hypothetically the results of exact investigation, so as to form a com- 
plete system of the science of things natural and spiritual, are to the fullest possible extent to be avoided. 
Thus, for example, Rud. Virchow lays it down as his principle, ‘‘to testify only of that which is within the 
possible range of»scientific comprehension,” and ascribes to belief—in opposition to knowledge, which, he 
says, is more a * variable quantity "—the ‘prerogative of being at every instant constant” (a prerogative of 
which Virchow speaks half ironically, but which he leaves untouched in its immeasurable social importance ; = 
see Virchow, Vier Reden tiber Leben wnd Kranksein, Berlin, 1862, Preface). But Virchow demands of this 
faith, thus separated from science, what it cannot without inconsequence render, namely, that it shall come 
to terms with the results of empirical investigation. On the problems of psychology and on the relation of 
natural science to faith, Virchow has expressed himself especially in the essay on Empirical Science and the 
principle of transcendence, in the Archiv fiir Patholog. Anat. und Phys., VI1., No. 1, and in the article on 
Efforts after Unity in Medical Science, written in 1849, and reprinted in Virchow’s collected essays on medi- 
cal science (Gesammelte Abh. zur wiss. Med., Vrankfort-on-the-M., 1856, pp. 1-56). 

Of philosophical authors and works connected with the so-called free religious movement, the following 
miay here be mentioned: L. Uhlich, Der Mensch nach Leib und Seele, Gotha, 1870; E. Baltzer, Alte und 
neue Wellanschauung, 4 vols., Nordhausen, 1850-59, 2d ed., 1859 seq.; Die newen Fatalisten des Materialis- 
mus, ibid., 1859; Von der Arbeit, ibid., 1864; Gott, Welt, und Mensch, ibid., 1869. A related (pantheistic) doc- 
trine is maintained by O. Méllinger, the mathematician, in Die @uttidee der neuen Zeit, 2d ed., Zurich, 1870. 

The greatest interest; during the last years, has been excited by the materialistic controversy, which is still 
going on. 

The direction taken by the development of philosophy and natural science, and especially the transfor- 
mation of Hegelianism into naturalism by Feuerbach and others, were of a nature to lead directly to this 
controversy, which, after having been previously carried on between Rud, Wagner and Carl Vogt especially, 
and between Liebig and Moleschott, assumed wider dimensions, principally on the occasion of an address 
delivered at the meeting of naturalists at Gittingen, in 1854, by Rud. Wagner, on the Creation of Man and 
the Substantiality of the Soul (Ueber Menschenschipfung una Seelensubstanz, printed at Gottingen, 1854). 
In the first part of this address the author seeks to demonstrate that the question whether all men have 
descended from one original pair, can, from the standpoint of exact scientific investigation, be answered 
neither _ affirmatively nor negatively; that the possibility of such descent is physiologically indisputable, 
since we still see physiognomic peculiarities originating in men and animals, and becoming permanent, which 
phenomena resemble, though it may be only remotely, the probable phenomena accompanying the for- 
mation of races ; and that, therefore, the latest results of natural science leave the belief in the Bible unmo- 
lested. The second part of the address is directed against the declaration of Carl Vogt, that “ physiology pro- 
nounces definitely and categorically against the idea of individual immortality, as, indeed, against all notions 
founded upon that of the independent existence of the ‘soul;? physiology sees in psychical activities nothing 
but functions of the brain, the material substratum of those activities.” Wagner goes hack to the earliest 
Christian standpoint, asserting that from the premise thus furnished’ by Vogt, it would follow practically 
that eating and drinking are the highest human functions; he maintains that natural science is not 
sufficiently far advanced to decide independently the quéstion respecting the nature of the soul, and that 
this gap in our knowledge should be filled up by the belief in an. individual, permanent psychical substance, 


in order that “the moral basis of the social order may not be.fully destroyed.” As a ‘continuation of his” 


speculations concerning the creation of man and the substance of tha soul,” Wagner published soon after 
an opuscule on “ Knowledge and Faith, with special reference to the Future Condition of Souls” (Ueber 
Wissen und Glauben, Gottingen, 1854), in which, as also in his Kampf um die Secle (Gottingen, 1857), he 
concludes, from the diversity of the forms of organic existence in the earlier and later geological periods, 
that snecessive acts of creation have taken place, by which the course of nature has been modified; the 
doctrine of a future judgment and of retribution, he asserts further, is the’ basis of the moral order of the 
world, and he claims for the soul, which he supposes to be a sort of ether in the brain, a future local exist- 
ence after death; in this latter connection he urges that the transplanting of the soul into another portion 
of the universe may be effected as quickly and easily as the transmission of light from the sun to the 
earth ; and, in like manner, the same soul may return at a future epoch and be provided with anew bodily 
integument. In opposition to Wagner's distinction between knowledge and faith—which distinction he had also 
defended in earlier physiological writings, and in articles for the Augsburg Allgemeine Zeitung—or in oppo 
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sition to what was called his ‘bookkeeping by double entry,” Lotze, among others, had already expressed 
himself in his Medicinische Psychologie, on the ground that an harmonious system of convictions is 
among the essential needs of the human spirit. Carl Vogt accepted the challenge addressed to him by 
Wagner and fought his opinions, chiefly with the weapon of satire, in Adhlerylaube und Wissen (Giessen, 
1854, ctc.). The questions involved in the controversy are discussed by Vogt in their scientific connections, 
in his Physiologische Briefe (Stuttgard, 1845-17, etc.), Bilder aus dem Thierieben (Frankfort-on- 
the-M., 1852), and Vorlesungen iiber den Menschen, seine Stellung in der Schipfung und in 
den Geschichte der Hyde (Giessen, 1863 [Lectures on Man, etc., English translation, London; 
French translation, Legons sui Vhomme, by J.-J; Moulinié, Paris, 1865.—7Z7.]). The task of developing 
systematically the materialistic principle has been chiefly assumed by Jac. Moleschott and Louis Biich- 
ner, by the former in Der Kreislauf des Lebens, physiologische Antworten auf Licbig’s chemische Briefe 
(Mayence, 1852, 4th ed., 1862) and Die Hinheit des Lebens (a lecture delivered at the University 
in Turin, Giessen, 1864), and by the latter in Wraft wnd Stoff, empirisch-naturphilosophische Studien, in 
aligemein-verstdndlicher Darsteitung (Franixfort, 1855, 11th edit., 1870; this book may be called the Bible of 
the German materialism of the present cay 5 it has been translated into numerous foreign languages [into 
English by J. F, Collingwood: Force and Matter, London, 1864.—77.] and has called forth replies from such 
foreigners as Paul Janet [Le Matérialisme contemporain ;. English translation by Gust. Masson, Mat. of the 
Present Day, Lond., 1867] in France, and E. Rossi in Italy, and others), Natur und Geist, Gesprdch eweier 
Freunde itber den Vaterialismus und die veal-philosophischen Fragen der Gegenwart (Frankfort, 1857, 2a 
ed., 1865), Physiologische Bilder (Leipsic, 1861), Aws Natur und Wissenschaft (Leipsic, 1862, 2d ed., 1869), 
Sechs Vorlesungen tiber die Darwin’sche Theorie von der Verwandlung der Arten, und die erste Bntstehung 
der Organismenwelt (Leipsic, 1868, 2a ed., 1869; Biichner has also translated from the English of Charles 
Lyell a production relating to the ‘* Age of the Human Race and the Origin of Species by Modification”), and 
Die Siellung des Menschen in der Natur (Leipsic, 1869). Heinrich Czolbe (born Dee. 30, 1819) agrees with 
the materialists in denying the existence of a second, transcendent or ‘* supra-sensible” world, and in express- 
ing himself as ‘‘ content with the one natural world, in which all that is true. good, and beautiful is con- 
tained.” (Works: Neue Darstetung des Sensualismus, Leipsic, 1855; Bntstehung des Selbsibewusstseins, 
eine Antwort an Herrn Prof. Lotze, ibid., 1856; Die Grenzen und der Ursprung der menschlichen Erkennt- 
niss, im Gegensatee zu Kant und Hegel, naturalistisch-teleologische Durchfithrung des mechanischen Prin- 
cips, Jena and Leipsic, 1865; Die Mathematik ais Ideal fiir alle andere Erkenntniss, in the Zeitschr. fiir 
ex, Philos., Vol. VII., 1866.) Czolbe’s methodical principle is the sensualistic one, that a clear image of the 
inner connection of things is only attainable on the condition that whatever hypotheses be used to supple- 
ment the reports of perception be capable of complete representation in the sensuous imagination; further, 
that thought itself is only a substitute for real perception, and that therefore whatever claims to be supra- 
sensible is to be rigidly denied consideration. On the fact, says Ozolbe, that mathematics deals only with 
what is completely capable of representation in the sensuous imagination, and that it excludes from its prov- 
ince whatever is supra-sensible, rests the scientific superiority of that science, which must serve not only as a 
foundation, but also as an ideal prototype for all other knowledge. In the two first of the works aboye cited, 
Czolbe assumes, as elementary facts, not only the physical and chemical processes of nature, but also the 
organic forms of natural existence ; and it is from certain physical motions of matter that he seeks to develop 
sensations and feelings as the elements of the soul. In the work on the Limits and the Origin of Human 
Knowledge, on the contrary, he declares this latter attempt to have been ineffectual. He here, therefore, 
assumes, as equally original with matter and with its designful forms, ‘‘ the sensations and feelings which are 
hidden in space, or the world-soul.” These form the ‘three fundamental limits [or elementary facts] of knowl- 
edge,” with which he combines, as the ‘ideal limit of knowledge,” the ultimate design of the world, in which 
the unity of the world consists, namely, ‘‘the happiness and well-being of every feeling being, as resulting 
from its attainment to the greatest possible perfection.” To strive after this happiness and well-being, in its 
essential distinction from a narrow egoism, is with Czolbe the fundamental principle of morals and right. 


’ The theory that sensations and all psychical products are extended in space, is considered necessary by C. (so 


that his psychology is to be termed, not, indeed, materialistic, but ‘‘extensionalistic”). That the order of 
the world may be conceived (in opposition to the psychology which treats the soul asa mere point) as 
intrinsically designful, he considers it as eternal, and he ascribes the like eternity, not, indeed, to human 
individuals, but to the various astronomical bodies, or at least to those which contain organized and psychi- 
eally-endowed beings, and, in particular, to the earth.* The tendency to new church-organization accompa- 


* In this latter point QCzolbe’s theory, notwithstanding his efforts to prove the contrary, is, however, 
scarcely in harmony with astronomical and geological facts, such as, in particular, the gradual retardation of 
the rotatory motion of the earth through the influence of the ebbing and flowing tides, and the traces of the 
gradual cooling of the earth. It is also in conflict with the probability of the existence of a medium which 
tends to check the forward motion of all the celestial bodies, and so gradually to lessen the size of their orbits. 
In case there exists a resisting medium, the conclusion is inevitable that, with the progress of time, smaller 
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nies and characterizes the naturalism of Ed. Liwenthal (System und Geschichte des Naturalismus, Leipsic, 
1861, 5th ed., ibid:, 1868; Hine Religion ohne Bekenntniss, Berl., 1865; Monatsschrift Siir Forschung und 
Kritik im Bereiche der are weltlichen Facultdéten, Dresden, 1868; Der Freidenker, Organ des internation- 
alen Cogitanten- oder Freidaenkerbundes, Dresden, 1870). Liwenthal affirms that the church proposed by him 
is distinguished from the so-called Free Church, by demanding, not absence of belief or tendency, or neutral- 


ity, but the exclusion of ‘* belief in the supersensual,” while, as its positive aims, he designates the ‘‘perfec- 


tion of human knowledge, of human dignity, or morals, and of human welfare.” The like tendency, ina 
certain sense, is minifest in the anonymous work: Das Evangeliun der Natur, 3d edit., Frankfort-on-the- 
M., 1868. Karl Wilheln Kunis (in his Vernungt und Offenbarung, Leipsic, 1870) sketches, from the material- 
istic standpoint, the outlines of a history of nature and religion, A mediating position with reference to the 
yaaterialistic dispute is taken by Jul. Schaller, the Hegelian (Leib und Seele, zur Aufkliivung tiber Hohler- 
glaube und Wissenschaft, Weimar, 1855, 8d edit., 1858). Writing from the standpoint of Schopenhauer, Jul. 
Fraucnstiidt (Ueber den Materiausnvus, Leipsic, 1856) discriminates between truth and error in materialism: 
Judgments upon materialism, from the standpoint of positive theology, have been written by the Catholics, 
J. Frohschammer (Alenschenseele und Physioloyie, eine Streitgchrift gegen IK, Vogt, Munich, 1855; Das 
Christentrum und die moderne Naturwissenschafl, Vienna, 1867) and Friedr. Michelis (Der Waterialismus 
als Kohler giaube, Minster, 1856), as also by Anton Tanner (Vorlesungen iiber den Bateralismus, Luzerne, 
1864), by the Protestants, Friedr. Fabri (Briefe gegen den Materialismus, Stutigard, 1856, second edit., with 
an essay on the origin and ‘age_of the human race, ibid., 1864), Otto Woysch (Der Materialanus und die 
chyristliche Weltuuschauung, Berlin, 1857), and Th. Otto Berger (Zvangelischer Glaube, romischer Irigliaube, 
welllicher Urglaube, Gotha, 1870), and by the philosopher, K. Ph. Fischer (Die Unwahkrheit des Sensuctis- 
mus wel Materialismus, mit besonderer Ritcksicht auf die Schriften von Feierbach, Vogt und Moleschott, 
Eriangen, 1853), and others. A comprehensive knowledge of the physical sciences is shown in the anti-mate- 
rialistic works of H. Ulrici (on ‘‘ Faith and Knowledge,” ‘t God and Nature,” ‘‘God and Man ;” cited above), 
and others. Compare further, among other works, H. G. Ad. Richter, Gegen den Materialismus der 
Neuzeit (Gymas. Progr.), Zwickau, 1855; Braubach, Adhlerglaube und Materialismus oder die Wahrheit des 
geistiyen Lebens, Frankfort, 1856; J. B. Meyer, Zum Streit tiber Leib und Scele, Worte der Aritik, Hamburg 

8563; Philos, Zeitfragen, Bonn, 1870; Robert Schellwien, Avritik des Matevialismus, Berlin, 1858; Sein wnd 
Bewusstsein, Berlin, 1863; A. Cornill, Materialismus und Ideaiisnvus in ihren gegenwartigen Entwicklungs- 
krisen, Heidelberg, 1858; Karl Snell, Die Streitfrage des Materialismus, ein vermittelides Wort, Jena, 1858; 
the complement of the latter work, and a work which gives evidence of profound insight, is Snell’s Die Schép- 
Sung des Menschen, Leipsic, 1863; A. N. Bohner, Vatunforschung und Culturleben, Hannover, 1859, 3d ed., 
1870; M. J. Schleiden, Ueber den Materialismus in der neueren Naturwiss., Leips., 1863; 0. Werer, 
Ceber Wesen und Begriff der Menschenseele, 2d ed., Brixen, 1867. The attempt to reconcile the atomistic 
doctrine with the belief in human immortality is made by Max Drossbach, in Die trdividuelle Unsterblich- 
keit, vom monadistasch-metaphysischen Standpunkte, Olmutz, 1853: Die Harmonie der Ergebnisse der Na- 
turforschung mit den Forderungen des menschlichen Genritthes oder die persinliche Unsterblichkeit als 
Trolge der atomistischen Verfassung der Natur, Leipsic, 1858; Die Objecte der sinni. Wairin., Halle, 18653 


masses must be constantly merging themselves in larger ones (although in constantly increasing spaces of 
time), and that, while smailer bodies become cooled off and solidified more rapidly than the larger ones (the 
suns), yet through the plunging of the smaller bodies into the latter ones, of the moon into the earth, of the 
carth into the sun, ete., the incandescent state must be in the end brought back and the whole process of life 
miust be renewed in ever-increasing dimensions. We must conclude, further, upon the same condition, that 
this process of change and renewal must continue eternally, provided that matter shares in the infinity of 
space, otherwise it can continue only until a period which is.removed from the present by a finite interval. 
The vibrations in the brain are, according to Czolbe, competent, not indeed to produce sensations and feel- 
ings, but to ‘ detach” them from the world-soul, in which they are ‘‘ latent.” But this process of ‘* detach- 
ing” is itself an ‘*clementary fact” in Czolbe’s theory and is left unexplained. The projection of sensations 
and perceptions (and also of representations and thoughts ?) from the places where they are excited or ‘“de- 
tached,’ beyond the limits of the body, leads to a mutual intersection of the fields of sensation of different 
persons; but here it is left unexplained and unintelligible, why in all cases only those sensations, ete., which 
originate in the same place [or, as we should ordinarily say, in the same mental locality or brain.—7)’.], are 
associated in unity of consciousness; for although this unity does not in fact depend on the punctual unity 
ot the psychical substance, yet it does certainly presuppose a distinct and separate continuum, a continuum 
from within the sphere of which the sensations of other individuals are excluded, and which may be termed 
the space of consciousness; this space of consciousness, further, can scarcely be situated anywhere except 
within the brain (say, in the thalamus opticus, in which J. Luys [Recherches sur le systome nerveux cérébr'o- 


spinal, Paris, 1865] belleves the sersorium commune to be located, as, in the corpus striatum, the notorium 
commune), 
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Ueber Hrkenntniss, Halle, 1869. (The doctrine of the last-mentioned works is that every atom fills from its 
eentre the whole infinity of space, through the mutual interpenetration of all atoms.) An attempt similar to 
that of Bonnet, to combine with theological faith the theory of the entire dependence of the activities of the 
soul upon the bodily organs, has been made by G. A. Spiess, who holds it to be probable, that during and as 
the result of the earthly life a ‘‘ germ of higher order” is developed in man, which, “attaining %—not, like 
organic germs, in the descendants of the first organism, nor spiritually in other men, but—‘‘in other parts of 
the infinite creation of God to a higher development, will render possible the permanent continuation of per- 
sonal, individual existence.” Spiess has written: Physiologie des Nervensystems, vom Greztlichen Stand- 
punukte dargestellt, Brunswick, 1844; Ueber die Bedeutung der Naturrwissenschaflen fur unsere Zeit, and 
“Ueber das kirperliche Bedingtsein der Seelenthatighkeiten, two addresses, Franktort-on-the-M., 1854. O. Flu- 
gel (Der Materialismus vom Standpunkt der atonvistisch-mechanischen Naturforschung beleuchtet, Leipsic, 


1865) concludes that all the psychical functions of cach individual are centred in one atom. Flagel does not 


attempt to decide whether this atom is to be conceived as extended or as ‘‘ simple” (a point), on the ground 
that no portion of psychology depends on the theory of the unextended nature of the soul (an assertion 
which is by no means true in the Herbartian psychology). Among the most recent writers against material- 
ism is Ferd. Westhoff (Steff, Kraft und Gedanke, Minster, 1865). A. Mayer (Zur Seelenfirage, Mayence, 
1866), who combines the materialistic theory with a certain @ priori doctrine derived from Kant and Scho- 
penhaner, directs his arguments especially against Westhoff. Mayer’s doctrine, in turn, is specially combated 
by H. H. Studt, in Die materialistische Hrkenntnisslehre, Altona, 1869. Compare also Haffner, Der Materiai- 


 asnvws, Mayence, 1865; L. Flentje, Das Leben und die todte Natur, Cassel, 1866; Julius Frauenstiidt, Der 
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Materiwlismus und die antimaterialistischen Bestrebungen der Gegenwart, in Unsere Zeit, new series, 1867, 
pp. 253-278: Rosenkranz, Der déutsche Materialismus und die Theologie, in the Zeitschr. fiir histor, Theo- 
logie, Vol. VIL., No. 8, 1864. Christian Wiener and C. Radenhausen have attempted to frame new systems 
in ‘which natural and spiritual life should receive their explanation from the results of exact investigation— 
the former in his Die Grundztige der. Weltordnung : Atomeniehre und Lehre von der geistigen Welt (Leips. 
and Heidelb., 1863, 2d ed., 1869), and the latter in Isis, der Mensch und die Welt (Hamburg, 1863, 2d ed., 
1570). I’. Alb. Lange’s able work on the history of materialism gives evidence of equal familiarity with phi- 
losophy and with the results of investigations in natural science (Gesch. des Materialismus und Kritik seiner 
Bedeutung in der Gegenwart, Iserlohn, 1866). We may mention, further: H. A. Rinne, Materialismus 
und ethisches Bediirfniss, Brunswick, 1868; article on ‘‘the question of immortality in connection with the 
most recent German philosophy: 1. the opponents; 2, the defenders of immortality.” in Unsere Zeit, IV., 
12 and 15, Leipsic, 1868; M. E. A. Naumann, Die Naturw. wnd der Mat., Bonn, 1868; C. Scheidemacher, 
Die Nuchteule des Materialismis, etc., Cologne, 1868; G. H. G. Jahr, Die Natur, der Menschengeist und 
sein Gottesbegrif,, Leipsic, 1870; Ludwig Weis, Ardi-Materialismus, 2 vols., Berlin, 1871. 


In the last few years the interest in physical philosophy has been chiefly directed, 
since the appearance of Darwin’s work on the Origin of Species, to the problem 
indicated in the name of the work cited, this problem being closely connected with 
the question respecting the relation of force and matter, although belonging more par- 
ticularly to the province of natural investigation. 


On the basis of Darwin’s doctrine rests, in particular, Ernst Hickel’s comprehensive work on general 
morphology : Generelle Morphologié der Organismen, alig. Grundziige der organ. Fornueissenschart, me- 
chanisch begritndet durch die von Charles Darwin reformirte Descendenztheorie, Vol. I.: Onthe General 
Anatomy of Organisms, Vol. II.: On the General History of the Development of Organisms, Berlin, 1866 ; 
ef, E. Hiickel, Natiirliche Schipfungsgeschichte, Berlin, 1868, 2d ed., 1870; G. Jager, Die Darwinsche 
Theorie und ihve Stellung zu Moral una Religion, Stuttgard, 1869; W. Braubach, Religion, Moral und 
Philos, der Darwiwschen Lehre, Neawied, 1869. 

The following authors, among others, haye appeared with new attempts at the solution of various 
problems: Friedrich Rohmer (1814-1856), Aritik des Gottesbegrif’s in den gegenwiirtigen Weltansichten, 
Nordlingen, 1856 (published anonymously); Gott wnd seine Schipfung, ibid., 1857; Der natiirliche Weg 
des Menschen vu Gott, ibid., 1858; Wissenschaft und Leben, I.: Die Wissenschaft von Gott, ibid., 1871; 
Anton Rée, Wanderungen auf dem Gebiete der Ethik, Hamburg, 1857; Heinrich Bihmer, Die Sinne- 
swahrnehmung, Erlangen, 1864 seq.; V. A. v. Stiigemann, Die Theorie des Bewusstseins inv Wesen, 
Berlin, 1864; J. H. v. Kirchmann, Die Philosophie des Wissens, Berlin, 1864: Ueber die Unsterblichkeit, 
Berlin, 1865; Aesthetik auf realistischer Grundlage, Berlin, 1868; Von Kirchmann has also developed 
systematically and critically his own views in the Philos, Bibliothek, edited by him (Berlin, 1868 
seq.); I’. W. Struhneck’s Herrschaft und Priesterthwm (Berlin, 1871) is partly directed against yon Kirch- 
mann’s basing of ethics on authority; Eugen Diihring, Watiirliche Dialektik, Berlin, 1865; Der Werth 
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des Lebens, Breslau, 1865; Hritische Grundlegung der Volkswirthschafislehre, Berlin, 1866; rit. Gesch. 
der Nat.-Oec. u. des Soc., Berlin, 1871; C. Lemcke, Populdre Aesthetik, Leipsic, 1865, 3d enlarged ed. 
1870; J. Hoppe, Die gesammte Logik, I., Paderborn, 1868 (67), Die kleine Logik, wid., 1869: A. Bastian, Der 
Mensch in der Geschichte, Berlin, 1860, Beitrdge zur vergleichenden Psychologie, ibid., 1868; W. Oehlmann, ~ 
Die Evkenntnissichre als Naturwiss., Céthen, 1868; A. yon Oettingen, Die Moralstutistik und die christliche 
SittenlehPe, Versuch einer Social-Etlak auf empirischer Grundlage, Brlangen, 1868 seq. ; K. R. HE. von 
Hartmann, Philos, des Unbewussten, Berlin, 1869, 3d, considerably enlarged edition, 1871 (cf. several essays 
by Hartmann in the Philos. Monatshefte), Ueber die dialektische Methode (sce above, lit. to § 129), Schelling’s 
posit, Philos. als Linhett von Hegel u. Schopenh., Berlin, 1869, Aphorismen tberdas Drama, Berlin, 1870 ;)* 
A. Horwicz, Grundlinien vines Systems der Aesthetik, Leipsic, 1869 ; C. Hebler, 
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* Hartmann’s philosophy is a form of monism, the subject being the unconscious spimt with the at- 
tributes will and representation (idea), (He explains feeling as resulting from affections of the will in com- 
bination with conscious and unconscious ideas.) He affirms that it is neither possible for the ‘‘logical Idea” 
of Hegel to attain to reality without will, nor for the blind, irrational Will of Schopenhauer to determine 
itself to prototypal ideas, and he demands therefore that both be conceived as co-ordinate and equally 
legitimate principles, which (after the precedent of Schelling in his last system) are to be thought of as 
functions of one and the same functioning essence. The Will posits the ‘‘That™” (dass, the real existence) 
and the Idea the “What” (the ideal essence) of the world and of things. The ‘‘That™ of the world is 
alogical like the Will: the ‘‘What”™ of the world is logical like the Idea. It results that the alogical 
existence of the world is also antilogical, because from the nature of the will (which we know by induction 
from experience) there follows the necessary preponderance of pain. Consequently it were better that the 
world should not exist than that it should exist (doctrine of pessimism), although the existing world is the 
best of all possible worlds (optimism), as is shown by its development, under the direction of unconscious: 
providence, in a form giving evidence of the highest possible degree of adapiation. (Thus, for example, 
life is rendered endurable only by the artifice of nature, in virtue of which all is interesting to childhood and 
youth by reason of its novelty; the partial interruption of individual consciousness by sleep, and of the 
historic consciousness of humanity by death and birth preserves nature from atony.) The end of develop- 
ment is the turning back of volition into non-volition (a prccess not, as Schopenhauer teaches, individually, 
but only universally possible) ; the means to this is the greatest possible intensification of consciousness, since 
it is only in consciousness thus intensified that the idea is emancipated from will to the degree necessary for 
opposition. Ancillary to the rise and intensification of consciousness are the cosmical, telluric, and vital 
(biological) developments and the development of huinanity.—Hartmann seeks to show the fruitfulness of 
the hypothesis of the Unconscious in clearing up and solving the most manifold problems in the fields of 
physiology, animal psychology, human psychology, esthetics, and religious mysticism. (It explains for him, 
for example, the possibility of love: the alluring presentiment of the unity of all things becomes longing for 
union ; love is the silvery flash of the eternal truth of the one all-comprehending being, shining in upon the 
illusion of consciousness.) Hartmann’s doctrine differs from Hegel's (apart from the point mentioned above) 
chiefly in this, that the former considers the Idea not as something which, issuing from discursive abstract 
conceptions, becomes concrete, but as something immediately concrete to the intuitive apprehension, and 
inseparable from the logical law of development; and further, in that he opposes the dialectical method, 
and follows instead the inductive method, rising gradually in his conclusions from an empirical basis, chiefly 
of physical and psychological material, which he seeks to make as broad as possible. He disagrees with 
Schopenhauer, also, in denying that space, time, and categories (together with all that depends on them) are 
purely subjective, in adopting a doctrine of atomistic dynamism for the explanation of matter, and in affirm- 
ing that what appears to us (phenomenally) as brain is not a sufficient cause of the intellect generally, but is 
ouly the condition of the form of consciousness.—This doctrine, therefore, regards the world, if we may be 
allowed the use of this expression, as, so to speak, the product of a good mother, the Idea, and of a bad 
father, the Will, who (as perhaps a Gnostic fancy might represent the case), captivated by the charms of the 
Idea, approaches it with a satyr’s sensuous desire; the Idea cannot escape the lovers embrace, and brings 
forth the child, which ought not to exist, the world; but, with maternal solicitude, she provides the unhappy 
child with all the good gifts with which she is able to alleviate his misfortune, and if the necessity of his 
passing through the severe struggle of development here cannot be averted, yet a redemption is provided in 
the annihilation of the will, in the painlessness and the joylessness of Nirvana. To the critical question 
which may be raised on the basis of Hartmann’s own assumptions, namely, why it is that this redemption is 
only negative, when it might be a return of the Idea into itself, an emancipation from the other of itself (the 
being-with-self of the Idea in Spirit, according to Hegel’s trichotomy), and so furnish an intellectual blessed- 
noss, unmixed with desire, to this Hartmann answers: the eternal self-mirroring of the Idea would bring 
weariness and despair, rather than bliss, if the Will were at the same time still occupied; but if the Will 
is to be entirely annihilated, this action of the Idea must be disconnected from all interest. But with refer- 
ence to the primary postulates of Hartmann’s system themselves, the question may be asked: how can a 


ae 
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Philos. Aufsdtze (on Copernicus and the modern conception of the world ; Utilitarianism ; Love of Enemies and 
the Platonic Zep. ; Lessingiana; Kantiana ; Joan of Arc in Shakespeare, Voltaire, and Schiller), Leips. 1869; 
F. X. Schmid, Zntwurf cines Systems der Philos. auf pneumatog Grundlage, Vienna, 1863-65; C. 8. 
Barach, Die Wissenschaft als Freiheitsthat, Vienna, 1869 ; Wilh. Kaulich, Veber die Miglichkeit, das Ziel und 
die Grenzen des Wissens, in the Transactions of the Bohemian Scientific Association, VI., 1, Prague, 18¢8, 
separately in a new edition, Gratz, 1870; Handbuch der Logik, Prague, 1869; Handbuch der Psychologiz, 
«Gratz, 1870; Alfred Friedmann, Des ZLinzeinen Recht und Pflicht, ein philos. Versuch auf natural- 
é istischer Grundiage, Heidelberg, 1870; J. Bergmann, Grwndlinien einer Theorie des Bewusstseins, 
s 


Berlin, 1870. 


: § 135. Since the beginning of this century no philosophical systems 
of such importance and of so powerful influence as those of the 17th 
and 18th centuries have sprung up outside of Germany; still, the 
philosophical tradition has everywhere been preserved, and_philo- 
sophical investigation has, in part, been carried further on. In Eng- 
land and North America philosophical interest has remained chiefly 
confined to investigations in empirical psychology, methodology, 
morals, and politics. In France two philosophical tendencies opposed 
the sensualism and materialism which reigned at the beginning of the 
century. Of these the one found expression in the eclectic and spiri- 
tualistic school which was founded by Royer-Collard as the disciple of 
Reid, which was further built up by Cousin, who incorporated into its 
_ body of doctrines a number of German philosophemes, and in which 
the Cartesian tradition was renewed. The other tendency was a theo- 
_ sophical one. More recently, [egelianism has found occasional dis- 
_ ciples in France. <A doctrine of “ positivism,” which refuses, in 
principle, to make affirmations respecting anything that is not a sub-’ 
ject of exact investigation, but which yet, for the most part, makes 
common cause with materialism, was founded by Comte. A moditied 
scholasticism, mostly Thomism, prevails in the Catholic seminaries of 
France, Spain, and Italy. In Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Sweden and 
Norway, Russia, Poland, and Hungary, the various schools of German 
philosophy have exerted successively a not inconsiderable influence. 
In Italy, the philosophy favored by the church is Thomism ; the doc- 
trines of Antonio Rosmini and of Vincenzo Gioberti, in particular, 
haye also found numerous disciples, and in the last years the Hegelian 
doctrine has been defended by zealous adherents. 


‘logical idea” exist as the priws—even though it be only a non-temporal priws—of mind, and a *‘ will” as the 
prius of those things in the world, which alone, as far as our knowledge extends, are the subjects or possessors of 
will? Have not subjective abstractions been hypostatized? (Of Hartmann’s philosophy treat K. Frh. du 
Pret, Das neweste philos. Syst., in Im neuen Reich, 1871, No. 88; M. Schneidewin, Ueber die neue ** Philos. 
des Unbewussten” I,, Gymn. Progr., Hameln, 1871; G. C. Stiebeling, Natwrwissensch. geg. Philos. Hine 
Widerlegung a. Hartmannsch, Lehre v. Unbewussten in d. Leiblichk., nebst e. kurz. Beleucht, d. Darwin- 
schen Ansichten ib d. Instinct, New York, 1871; cf. also below, App. III., ad § 134. [Ernst Kapp, Phi- 
losophy of the Unconscious, in the Journal of Spec. Philos., January, 1870, pp. 84-93.—Tr. | 
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In Vol. IV. of the History of the Philosophy of Mind, by Robert Blakey (London, 1848), will be found a 
comprehensive survey of the philosophical works published from 1800 till about 1848 in Great Britain, Ger- 
‘many, France, Italy, Belgium and Holland, Spain, Hungary, Poland, Sweden, Denmark, Russia, and the 
United States of America. Of. J. D. Morell, An JZist. and Critical View of Speculative Philosophy in 


Europe in the Nineteenth Century, London, 1846, 2d ed., 1847 [New York, 1848.—T?7.] ; Lectures on the — 


Philosophical Tendencies of the Age, 1848. Beneke, in his work, Die newe Psychologie (Berlin, 1845, pp. ; 


272-850), treats of recent psychological labors in various countries. Articles on the present condition of 
philosophy in other countries than Germany are contained in the Zeitschr. fiir Philos., ed. by Pichte, Ulrici, 
and Wirth, and in the Gedanke, ed. by Michelet, as also in the Philos. Monatshefte and (with reference to 
Herbartianism) the Zeitschr. fur exacte Philosoplae, [Also in the Journal of Speculative Philosophy, ed. 
by Harris, St. Louis, 1867 seq.—77.] 

Works on French philosophy in the 19th century are: Ph. Damiron, Essai sur Phistoire dela philoso- 
phie en France au XIXe Siecle, Paris, 1828 [4th ed., Brussels, 1832.—7r.] ; H. Taine, Les Philosophes 
Francais du XTXe Siecle, Paris, 1857, 3d ed., 1867; F. Ravaisson, La Philosophie en France au XIXe 
Siécle, Paris, 1868 (compare, on the latter work, Etienne Vacherot, La Sitwation Philosophique en France, 
in the Revue des Dewex Mondes, Vol. 75, 1868, pp. 950-977) ; Paul Janet, Le Spiritualisme Srancais au 19 
Siécle, Revue des Deux Mondes, Vol. 75, 1868, pp. 853-385. 

On the more recent philosophy of Great Britain compare David Masson, ~ecent British Philosophy, 
Tondon, 1865, 2d ed., 1867; W. Whewell, Lectures on the History of Moral Philos, in England, new 
edit., Lond., 1868; J. McCosh, Present State of Moral Philos. in England, London, 1868 (specially on 
Hamilton and Mill); Thomas Collyns Simon, The Present State of Metaphysics in Great Britain, in the 
Contemp. Review, 1868, Vol. viii., pp. 246-261. The Journal of Specul. Philos. (St. Louis, 1867 seq.) fur- 
nishes valuable contributions for the knowledge of the present condition of philosophy in America, 

On the philosophy of law in Belgium, see Warnknig, in Zeitschr. f. Ph., Vol. 80, Halle, 1857. On philo- 
sophy in the Netherlands, cf. T, Roorda, ivid., Vol. x., Ttibingen, 1843. 

Writers on re¢ent Italian philosophy: Marc Debrit, Hist. des Doctr. Philos. dans [Italie contemp., 
Paris, 1859 ; Auguste Conti, La Philos, it. Contemporaine (translated into French by Ern. Naville, Paris, 
1865; Italian ed., Florence, 1864, forms a supplement to Conti’s Lectures on the Hist. of Philos.); Theod. 
Strater, Briefe uber die it. Philos., in the Gedanke, 1864-65; Raphael Mariano, La ph. contemp. en Italie, 
Paris, 1867; Franz Bonatelli, Die Philos. in Italien seit 1815, in the Zeitschr. f. Philos., Vol. 54, 1869, pp. 
184-158; Louis Ferri, Zssai sur [Histoire de la Philos. en Italie au XIX. Siecle, Paris, 1869, 


Damiron distinguishes in the French philosophy of the first decennia of the present 
century three schools—the sensualistic, the theological, and the eclectic and spiritual- 
istic schools. The sensualistic school, extending over from the eighteenth century into 
the 19th, was in the first decade of the latter century more and more crowded out by 
the two others ; but there arose, in opposition to these latter, in tur a reaction, which 


in part (¢.g., in Renan and Taine, and in Charles Dollfus, author of Lettres Philoso-- 


phiques, Paris, 1851, 8d ed., 1869) betrayed the influence of the idea which lies at 
the basis of the Hegelian philosophy of religion and history, while in part (and still 
earlier) it assumed the form of naturalism. On this whole subject Paul Janet, a 
pupil of Cousin, reports as follows :*— 

French philosophy, at the end of the Revolution and at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, was completely under the influence of the school of Condillac. Meta- 
physics was nothing but the analysis of sensations. As sensation could be considered 
from two points of view, either with reference to the organs of sensation or with 
reference to the mind, the school of Condillac was divided into two branches, the 
physiologists and the ideologists. Physiological Condillacism is represented by Ca- 
banis, ideological Condillacism by Destutt de Tracy. 

Cabanis (1757-1808) is the first French author who treated philosophically and 


* The following sketch was kindly prepared by Prof. Janet for the 2d edition of this History, to which 
{t was affixed as a supplement. [The present translation is from the French.—7¥.] 
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methodically of the relations of the physical to the moral in man.* His work on this 
subject is made up of twelve essays, which treat successively of the physiological his- 


tory of sensations, of the influence of age, sex, temperament, diseases, diet, climates, 


instinct, sympathy, sleep, of the influence of the moral upon the physical, and of ac- 
quired temperaments, The work furnishes a very rich mine of interesting facts. 
But its spirit is altogether materialistic. The moral, we are told, is simply the physi- 
cal considered under certain special points of view. The soul is not a being, but a 
faculty. Thought isa secretion of the brain. Later, in his Lettre sur les causes pre- 
miéres (8vo., Paris, 1824; addressed to Fauriel), Cabsnis profoundly modified his 
ideas. He here admits the existence of a cause of the world, endowed with intelli- 
gence and will, and concludes in favor of a sort of stoic pantheism. 

Destutt de Tracy (1754-1836) modified the doctrine of Condillac in attempting to 
explain the notion of exteriority, which pure sensation could not give. According to 
hin, it is only our own voluntary motion that teaches us the existence of external ob- 
jects.» Action willed and felt, on the one hand, and resistance on the other, constitute 
the connecting link between the me and the not-me. The same feeling subject can- 
not at the same time will and resist itself. Unresisting matter could not be known. 
A being without motion or whose motions were unfelt by itself would know nothing 
beside itself. Tracy concludes that an absolutely immaterial being would know only 
itself. The works of Tracy are (1) Les Héments @idiologie (2 [4?—Tr.] vols., Paris, 
1804), and (2) Commentaire sur  Hsprit des Lots (Paris, 1819). 

Reaction against the Sensualistic School. This reaction has been twofold. We 


‘ distinguish (1) the Theological School, (2) the Psychological School. + 


In the Theological School three principal names are to be distinguished: De Bo- 
nald, the Abbé de Lamennais, and Joseph de Maistre. 

De Bonald (1754-1840) was the chief of the so-called ‘‘ traditionalistic”’ school, 
the leading dogma of which was the divine creation of language. Revelation, it was 
taught, is the principle of all knowledge. There are no innate ideas. The whole 
philosophy of Bonald is controlled by the triadic formula: cause, means, effect. In 
cosmology the cause is God; the means is motion; the effect is corporeal existence. 
Tn politics these three terms become: power, minister, subject; in thefamily : father, 
mother, child. De Bonald applied these formulas to theology, and concluded to the 


“necessity of a Mediator. Hence the following proposition: God is to the God-man 


what the God-man is to man.{ 

The Abbé de Lamennais (1782-1854) was the founder of theological skepticism in 
the nineteenth century. In his Hssai sur Vindifférence en matiére religieuse (1817-1827, 
4 vols. 8vo.), he borrows, like Pascal, from Pyrrhonism its arguments against the 
authority of our faculties. The errors of the senses, the errors of the reasoning 
faculties, the contradictions in human opinions, all this arsenal of skepticism is em- 
ployed against human reason. After this destruction of all certitude, Lamennais 
attempts to re-establish what he has destroyed by reference to anew criterion, namely, 


* Cabanis’ Rapports du physique et du moral were inserted in the two first volumes of the Mémoires 
de la cinquieme classe de l'Institut (classe Widéologie) and were published separately in 1812, 

+ I give this name to this school, which has borne successively several others (Eclectic, and Spiritualistic), 
The one I propose appears to me the most exact. ; 

+ The principal works of this author are: Essai analytique sur les lois naturelies de Vordre social. La 
Législation primitive (2d ed., 1821, 8 vols., 8vo). Recherches philosophiques (1818). La théorie du 
pouvoir social (3 vols., 1796). His Gewvres completes were published in 1818, 
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universal consent, On this basis he seeks to establish the truth of (1) Deism, (2) 
Revelation, (3) Catholicism, 

Joseph de Maistre (1753-1821) was the founder of modern Ultramontanism, of which 
De Maistre’s Du Pape (1819-20) is in some sense the gospel. He touched upon philosophy 
in his Soirées de St. Pétersbourg (Paris, 1821), in which he treats of the temporal govern- 
ment of Providence in human affairs. Strongly preoccupied by the theological idea 
of original sin, he is tempted to see in evil nothing but a means of expiation and 
punishment. Hence the cruel character of his philosophy, his apology for capital 
punishment, for war, for the Inquisition, etc. He was not without a certain tinge of 
illuminism and dreamed of a vast religious renovation, which explains the fact that 
his name was often cited and invoked by the Saint Simonians. “wy 

Psychological School. The characteristics of this school are: (1) that it is entirely 
independent of theology, (2) that it seeks in psychology for the principles of all 
philosophy, and (5) that it renews the idealistic and spiritualistic tradition of Carte- 
rianism. Its principal representatives have been Royer-Collard, Maine de Biran, 
Cousin, and Jouffroy. : 

Royer-Collard (1763-1845), much more eminent as a statesman than as a philoso- 
pher, introduced into France the Scotch philosophy. He insists, most especially, like 
Reid, upon the distinction between sensation and perception, and upon the principles 
of causality and induction, What is most interesting in his works, is his analysis of 
the notion of duration. According to him, duration is not perceived in objects, it 
exists only in ourselves. Duration is distinguished from succession, which presup- 
poses the former instead of being presupposed by it: our conception of duration 
results solely from the sentiment of our continuous identity, which latter results from 
the continuity of our action. (See the Mragmens de Royer-Collard in Jouffroy’s 
translation of Reid’s works. ) 

Maine de Biran (1766-1824), who has been proclaimed by Cousin the first French 
metaphysician of the nineteenth century, held successively three different philosophi- 
cal theories, or rather passed through three peridds in one and the same philosophical 
development. 

First Period. This period was signalized by the appearance of the work entitled, 
Mémoire sur Vhabitude (1803). In this work Maine de Biran appears as still a member, 
or rather as thinking himself stilla member of the ideolegical school or school of 
Condillas ; but differences between his doctrine and that of the ideologists become 
manifest already here. Developing the idea previously expressed by De Tracy 
(namely, that voluntary motion is at the origin of the notion of exteriority); he founds 
on this principle the distinction between sensation and perception, which had re- 
- mained so vague in the school of Reid. Sensation is only the affection produced by 
external causes; perception is the result of our voluntary activity. Maine de 
Biran proceeds to point out how these two elements are combined in the case of each 
of our senses in varying proportions, the perceptions being always proportioned to the 
motility of the organ. Perception is not, therefore, transformed sensation. Parallel 
with and related to this distinction is that between imagination and memory. The 
author afterwards distinguishes between two sorts of habits, active and passive. 
Finally he develops this fundamental law of habit, “that it weakens sensation and 
strengthens perception.” 

Second Period. In this second period Biran is seen founding and developing his 
own philosophy. The fundamental idea of this philosophy is, that the point of view 
of a being who knows himself cannot be assimilated to the point of view of a thing 
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known externally and objectively. The fundamental error of the sensationalists in 


philosophy is that they form their notions of internal causes, or faculties, after the 
model of external and objective causes. The latter, not being known in themselves, 
are nothing but occult qualities, abstract names, representing groups of phenomena, 
which are lost in one another as fast as new analogies are discovered among these 
groups. Attraction, affinity, electricity are nothing but names: thus, for the sensa- 
tionalists, sensibility, understanding, will, and, in general, all subjective causality, are 
simply and only pure abstractions. But, objects Biran, can the being who feels him- 
self acting, and who is the witness of his own activity, regard himself as an external 
object? Doubtless the soul, considered absolutely, is beyond the reach of our know- 
ledge: it is an x. But between the point of view of the abstract metaphysicians, 
which is that of absolute knowledge, and the point of view of pure empiricism, which 
sees nothing but phenomena and combinations of sensations, there is the point of view 
of internal reflection, in which the individual subject perceives himself as such, and so 
distinguishes himself from those occult causes which we suppose to exist externally to 
us; at the same time he distinguishes himself also from all his modes, instead of 
confounding himself with them, as Condillac pretended, who saw in the me only a 
collection or succession of sensations. The primitive fact of consciousness is that of 
voluntary effort (misws), which includes two terms that are distinct, but indivisibly 
united : will and resistance (not the resistance of another body, but that of our own 


_ body). Through this resistance the me feels itself limited, and thus it acquires the 


consciousness of itself, at the same time that it recognizes necessarily a not-me. 
Through its internal consciousness of its activity the me acquires the notion of cause, 
which is neither an innate idea, nor a simple habit, nor an @ priori form. Biran ad- 
mits, with Kant, the distinction between matter and form in knowledge. But the 
form does not consist of empty and hollow categories pre-existing before all experience. 
The categories are only the different points of view taken in internal experience, in 
reflection. As for the matter of knowledge, it is given by the resisting term, which is 
the source of diversity and localization. There is also, according to Biran, an internal 
space, differing from external, objective space: it is the immediate place of the me, 
constituted by the diversity of the points of resistance which the different organs 
oppose to voluntary action. The point of view dominant in all this philosophy of 
Biran is that of personality. . The principal works of this second period are the 
Rapports du physique et du moral, and especially the Hssat sur les fondements de la 
psychologie, published by Naville in 1859. The former work, written in 1811, and 
crowned by the Academy of Copenhagen, was first published in the year 1884, after 
the death of the author, by Cousin. 

Third Period. Biran’s third period ended srerilateecly and is therefore incomplete, 
his final philosophy being nothing more than sketched out. From the Stoic attitude 
of the second period, Biran passed in the third to a mystical and Christian standpoint. 
In his Anthropologie, his last work, left unfinished, he distinguishes three lives in man: 
the animal life, or the life of sensation; the human life, or the life of the will; and 
the spiritual life, or the life of love. Personality, which he had previously considered 
as marking the highest degree in human life, is now regarded by him simply as a pas- 
sage to a higher stage, where personality is lost and annihilated in God. (The works 
of Biran consist of four volumes published by Cousin, in 1840, and of three volumes 
of Quvres inédites, published by Naville in 1859.) 

Victor Cousin (1792-1867), a disciple of Royer-Collard and Maine de  Biran, 
founded himself a school which bore the name of the Eclectic School. Has principal 
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maxim, borrowed from Leibnitz, was that ‘‘ systems are true by what they affirm, but — 


false by what they deny.” Attaching great importance to what had been discovered 
by previous philosophers, he necessarily made much of the history of philosophy, of 


which, in France, he is the veritable founder, notwithstanding the merits of De 


Srando, He gave a classification of systems, which he reduced under four general 
heads: Idealism, Sensualism, Skepticism, and Mysticism. At the same time that he 
recommended eclecticism, he attempted to arrive through the study of systems at a 
philosophy of his own. His principal effort was to’ find a middle term between the 
Scotch and the German philosophy, the one denying all metaphysics* with Hume, 
Brown, and Hamilton, and the other founding an d priori metaphysics on the notion of 
the absolute. He thought that there was a middle way, which was to found meta- 
physics on psychology. In psychology he made use of the arguments of Kant 
against the empiricism of Locke. But he himself, in order to escape from the subjec- 
tivism of Kant, proposed the theory of the impersonal reason. He believed that 
reason was subjective only when reflective, but that when spontaneous it grasped 
immediately the absolute, with which it was identified. All subjectivity disappeared 
in the immediate and spontaneous act of the pure reason. This theory recalled 
Schelling’s theory of ‘‘ intellectual intuition,” from which Cousin sought to distinguish 
it by insisting constantly on psychology as the point of. departure. Nevertheless, 

‘Cousin was then on the way which leads to absolute idealism. He advanced still farther 
in this direction, in his lectures delivered in 1828, in which is plainly manifested the 
influence of Hegel, of whom he had seen much in Germany, and whose name he was 
the first to pronounce in France. In this course he refers all science to ideas, which 
must, according to him, contain the explanation of all things. There are three such 
fundamental ideas: the Infinite, the Finite, and the Relation between the Infinite and 
the Finite. These three ideas are met with everywhere and are inseparable ; a God with- 
out a world is as incomprehensible asa world without aGod. Creation is not simply pos- 
sible; it is necessary. History is only the development of ideas. A nation, a century, 
a great man, each is the manifestation of an idea. The course of 1828 marked the 
culminating point in Cousin’s speculative investigations. From that time on he 
separated himself more from German idealism, and recast his philosophy in a Cartesian 
sense, maintaining constantly the psychological method as the basis of philosophy. 
Such is the character of his work on the True, Beautiful, and Good (course. of 1817, 
rewritten and published in 1845 [1853 ?]), the style of which is very eloquent, espe- 
cially in the part on esthetics. From this time on he considered philosophy rather as 
a struggle against bad doctrines than asa pure science. He recommended the alliance 
of philosophy with religion, and conceded more and more of authority to ‘‘ common 
sense.” In one word, he went back from Germany to Scotland. In general, the 
considerable importance of the name of Cousin in France, and even in Europe, is 
explained less by his philosophical originality than by his striking personal originality, 
by his influence over a very great number of minds, and by his-curiosity, which was in- 
exhaustible and extended in every direction. Besides, his labors with reference to the 
history of philosophy, and particularly with reference to the Middle Ages, have been 
of the greatest service. The philoso works of Cousin consist chiefly of the two 
courses of lectures (1815-1820, and 1828-30) and of his Wragmens Philosoph. (5 
vols., 1866). [Cousin’s Hlements of Psychology: included in a critical examination of 
Locke's Essay on the Human Understanding, and in additional Pieces. ' Transiated, 
with Introduction and Notes, by O. 8. Henry. 4th improved edition, revised according 
to the author’s last corrections, New York, 1856. Cousin’s Lectures on the True, the 
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_ Beautiful, and the Good, translated by O. W. Wight, London, 1853; New York, 
1854, ete. Cousin’s Course of the History of Modern Philosophy, translated by 
O. W. Wight, 2 vols., New York, 1852, ete. Cousin’s Philosophy of the Beautiful, 
translated, with notes and an introduction, by J. C. Daniel, New York, 1849.—77.] 
Théodore Jouffroy (1796-1842), the most celebrated of the disciples of Cousin, was 
distinguished from his master by a spirit of method and of precision which the latter had 


- never possessed. He never departed from the psychological standpoint, and his prin- 


cipal work was to establish with great force the distinction between psychology and 
physiology, sciences which had been confounded in the school of Cabanis and Broussais. 
He applied the psychological method particularly to esthetics and moral philosophy. 
In esthetics he arrived at the conclusion that the beautiful is the invisible expressed by 

_ the visible ; in moral philosophy, he affirmed that the good is the co-ordination and 
subordination of ends. * 

Numerous protests were raised against the philosophy of Cousin, which since 1830 

had become almost exclusively the philosophy of publicinstruction. Without speaking 

_ of writers who are still living, nor of the socialistic schools, which are more political 
than philosophical, we will cite only two philosophers who have attempted to found new 
philosophical schools : Lamennais and Auguste Comte. 

Lamennais (see above). This philosopher, whom we have already met under the 
name of the Abbé de Lamennais, after having broken with the church by his celebrated 
work entitled Paroles @un croyant, attempted a new philosophy, which should be purely 
rational. This doctrine, contained in the Lsguisse dune philosophie (1841-1846 ; 
translated into German), is perhaps the most vast synthesis which has been attempted 
ir France in the nineteenth century. But it remained an individual and isolated essay, 
and, notwithstanding its value, found no adepts. Following a method directly 
opposed to that of the psychological school, Lamennais sets out with a consideration of 
being in general, and he posits as a primordial fact the co-existence of two forms of 
being—the Infinite and the Finite, which cannot be deduced the one from the other. 
God and the universe are indemonstrable. The object of philosophy is not to prove 
them, but to know them. God, or Substance, has three fundamental, constitutive at- 
tributes, each of which is the whole of being, but which are nevertheless distinguished 
from each other; so that the dogma of one God in three persons is philosophically true. 
There is besides in God a principle of distinction, what Plato would term +0 érepor, 
which permits him to be at once one and multiple. Lamennais attempts to deduce @ 
priori the three fundamental attributes of God. In order to be, he says, itis necessary 
to be able to be; hence the attribute of power. Further, whatever is, must be this or 
that, must have a form; in one word, must be intelligible. But in the absolute, the 
intelligible is indistinguishable from intelligence. Finally there must be a principle of 
union, which is love. The power is the Father; the intelligence, begotten by the 
power, is the Son ; the love, in this triad, is the Spirit. Creation is the realization, out- 
side of God, of the divineideas. It is neither an emanation, nora creation ev nihilo. It 
should be termed participation. God extracts all beings from substance, and it is im- 
possible to suppose that anything can exist which is not substance. But this is not a 
necessary emanation; itis afree act of will. Inthe created universe matter and bodies 
are to be distinguished. Matter is nothing but limit; itis the principle of distinction in 

* The principal philosophical works of Jouffroy are his Préface 2 la Traduction des Exquisses morales de 
Dug. Stewart (1826), his Préface a la Traduction des aewvres de Reid (1835), Mélanges (premiers and 


nouveaux, 1833 to 1842), Cours @ Lsthétique (1843), and Cours de Droit naturel (1835). [Jouffroy’s futrodue- 
tion to Ethics, including a Critical Survey of Moral Systems ; translated by W. H. Channing.—77.] 
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God, realized externally. Whatever is positive in bodies, is spirit. But spirit, by the very” 
fact that it is created, is limited. That which in itself is simply distinction becomes — 
in the world of objective reality a true resistant. But matter is not, nevertheless, a 
nonentity ; itis a true reality incomprehensible in itself, which is revealed to us only as- 
the limit of spirit. Hence every created being is at once spirit and matter. Godis the 
only absolutely immaterial being. As the universe represents God (1) from the point of 
view of substance, which is spirit, and (2) from the point of view of limit, which is 
matter, so also it represents him from the point of view of his triple personality. The 
three divine persons, manifested psychologically in man and physically in the three — 
properties of electricity, light, and heat, are manifested at every point in the scale of 
being, at first under the forms the most concealed, and then under forms growing more 
and more rich, proceeding always from the simple to the complex. Lamennais applied, 
therefore, the principle of evolution to the philosophy of nature, and in this respect 
his philosophy is akin to that of Schelling. 

Auguste Comte (1798-1857), founder of the School of Positivists. The doctrine of — 
Auguste Comte, the product at once of the mathematical and positive sciences and 
of Saint-Simonism, is a combination of empiricism and of socialism, in which the 
scientific stand-point constantly gained in prominence, in comparison with the social- 
istic stand-point. There ure in Positivism, as in all doctrines, two parts, a destruc- 
tive parb and a constructive part. The former part contains the denial of all meta- 
physics and all search for first or for final causes. The beginning and the end of 
things, it says, are unknowable for us. It is only what lies between these two that 
belongs to us. These insoluble questions [relative to the origin and end of things] 
have not advanced one step towards solution since the day when they were first raised. 
Positivism repudiates all metaphysical hypotheses. It accepts neither atheism nor 
theism. The atheist is a theologian. Nor does it accept pantheism, which is only a 
form of atheism. The conflict between transcendence and immanence is approaching 
itsend. Transcendence is theology, or metaphysics explaining the universe by causes 
external to it. Immanence is the watchword of science explaining the universe by 
causes within the universe. In its constructive part, Positivism may be reduced, in 
the main, to two ideas: (1) a certain historic conception, (2) a certain co-ordination of 
the sciences. 

The historic conception is that the human mind passes necessarily through three 
states—the theological, the metaphysical, and the positive. In the first state, man ex- 
plains the phenomena of nature by reference to supernatural causes, by personal or 
voluntary interferences, by prodigies, miracles, etc. In the second period, supernatural 
and anthropomorphitic causes give place to abstract, occult causes, scholastic entities, 
realized abstractions, and nature is interpreted @ priori: the attempt is made to con- . 
strue nature subjectively. In the third state, man contents himself with ascertaining 
by observation and experiment the connections of phenomena, and so learning to connect 
each fact with its antecedent conditions. This is the method which has founded 
modern science, and which must take the place of metaphysics. In proportion as a 
question becomes susceptible of experimental treatment, it passes from the domain of 
metaphysics to the domain of positive science. Whatever is not capable of experimen- 
tal verification, must be rigorously excluded from science, 

The second conception of Positivism is the classification and co-ordination of the 
sciences, The theory of this classification requires us to advance from the simple to 
the complex. At the basis are the Mathematics ; then come, in turn, Astronomy, 
Physics, Chemistry, Biology, and Sociology. These are the six fundamental sciences, 
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each of which is necessary to the next following one. The science of society is im- 
possible without the science of life, and the latter is impossible without the science of 
a chemistry ; chemistry, again, presupposes physics, which itself presupposes astrono- 
_ my (?) and mathematics. History justifies this order which logic imposes. It is thus 
seen that the positivistic theories bear above all the character of views respecting 
method and classification. No metaphysics should be asked of this school, for it ex- 
_ pressly denies the possibility of metaphysics. The psychology of Positivism is a 
_ part of physiology. Its doctrine of morals is in no respect original; it rejects the 
doctrine of personal interest. We may add, finally, that in a period of his life, which 
_ has been termed the subjective period, M. Comte had arrived at a certain conception 
_, of religion and at a real form of worship, of which humanity was to be the object. 
‘This part of his philosophy has been repudiated by the most eminent of his disciples, 
M. Littré, who is now publishing a complete edition of the works of Comte. Of these 
_ the most important is the Cowrs de philosophie positive (Paris, 1839. [English translation 
_by Miss Martineau, London, 1853, and New York.—Z7.]) 


To the above account by Janet we add the following further bibliographical notices: On Lamennais 
Be of. Blaize #ssai biogr., 1858; Binaut, in the Revue des Deux Mondes, 1860 and 1861; O. Bordage, La 
 philos. de L.. Strasburg, 1869. Of Royer-Collard, A. Philippe (Paris, 1858) and Barante (Paris, 1861) have 
written. Cousin's works have been published in the following complete edition: @uvres de V. Cousin, 5 
series: I.-If.: Cours de Vhistoire de la philosophie moderne, Paris, 1846-48, III.: Fragmens philoso- 
phiques, 1847-48, 1V.; Littérature, 1849, V.: Instruction publique, 1850. [For English translations, see 
above, pp. 342, 843.—77.] Of Cousin treat C. E. Fuchs (Die Philos? V. C.’s, Berlin, 1847), A. Aulard (Htudes 
sur la philosophie contemporaine : M, Vicior Cousin, Nantes, 1859), and J. E. Alaux (La philosophie de 
M, Cousin (forms a part of the Bibliotheque de philos, contemp.], Paris, 1864); the doctrine of Cousin is fre- 
quently referred to by J. B. Meyer, in reviews in the Zeitschr. fir Philos., especially in an article in Vol. 
82, 1858, pp. 276-290, on Cowsin’s philos. Thdtigheit seit 1853 cf. further P. Janet, Victor Cousin, in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, Vol. 6%, 1867, pp. 787-754; Ch. Secrétan, La philosophie de V. Cowsin, Paris, 
1868; Mignet, V. Cowsin, Paris, 1869. [The first article in Hamilton’s Discussions, etc., is a review of 
Cousin’s Cowrs de philosophic, Introduction & Uhistoire de la philos.—Tr.] 

Among the pupils of Cousin belongs Bouillier (see above, § 114, Lit.), eminent for his comprehensive and 
accurate History of Cartesianism. Others, as, for example, Ravaisson, Hauréau, Rémusat, Damiron, Saisset, 
Janet, and J. Simon, were incited by Cousin to engage especially in critical studies in the field of the history 
of philosophy. Emile Saisset, the translator of Spinoza (see above, § 115, Lit.), published also an Hssai de 
7 Philosophie Religieuse, Paris, 1859 [translated into English, together with two extracts from other writings 

of the author, under the titles: Modern Pantheism, Essay on Religious Philosophy, 2 vols., Edinburgh (T. 
4 and T. Clark), 1863.—Ty.], and Le Scepticisme: Aenésideme, Pascal, Kant (see above, § 122, Lit.). Paul 
Janet has published a criticism of Buchner’s materialism, in Le matérialisme contemporain (forms a part of 

the Bibi. de philos. contemp., Paris, 1864: English translation by G. Masson, London, 1866; German trans- 
ation by K. A. von Reichlin-Meldegg, with a preface by I. H. Fichte, Paris and Leipsic, 1866), also a Philoso- 
sophie du bonheur (Paris, 1864), and Le cerveau et la pensée (Paris, 1867), EE. Caro, who has written upon 
_ the Philosophy of Goethe (see above, § 115, Lit.), has also published Le matérialisme et la science (Paris, 

1867) ; cf. Caro’s address on La finalité. instinctive dans la nature, delivered at the Sorbonne and printed in 
L. A. Martin’s Annuaire philosophique (Paris, 1869, pp. 253-262). Ravaisson, Thurot, and Jules Simon (who 
3 has also written Le devoir’, Paris, 1854, La religion naturelle, 1856, La liberté de conscience, 1857, etc. ), have made 
valuable contributions to the history of ancient philosophy, Rémusat and Hauréau tothe history of medieval 
philosophy, and Damiron and Chr. Bartholoméss (1818-1856), among others, to the history of modern phi 
losophy ; in addition to the above-cited works of the latter (§§ 111 and 117), we may mention here his (theistic) 

b. Histoire critique des doctrines religieuses, Strasburg, 1855. Th. H. Martin, the eminent expositor of Plato's 

Timeeus, is the author of Les sciences et la philosophie, essais de philos, critique et religieuse, Paris, 1869, 

The stand-point of Charles Renouvier (Zssai de critique générale, Paris, 1854; Science de la morale, St. 

Cloud, 1869 [Manel de philos. ancienne, 2 vols., Paris, 1844, Manwel de philos. moderne, 1 vol., Paris.—Ty.]) 

has been especially influenced by the study of the critical philosophy of Kant. Pierre Leroux, who has writ- 
ten a Réfutation de Véclecticisme (Paris, 1839), and De Thumanité (Paris, 1840), incorporated (as did also 

Proudhon, 1809-1865) into his socialistic doctrine many ideas derived from German philosophy, and especially 

from Hegelianism. The investigations of Bastiat and others, in political economy, bear, in numerous in- 

stances, upon philosophical problems, The influence of German speculation is manifested, in many respects, 
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in the works of Ernest Renan (author of the Vie de Jésus, Paris, 1863 [English translation, New York, Carle- 
ton.—77.], as also of valuable works on medisval philosophy, see aboye, Vol. I., §§ 25 and 26), H. Taine (Phi 
losophy of Art, English translation, New York, Holt & Williams), Jules Michelet (Bible de Thumanité, Paris, 
1864), and other living French thinkers, including E. Vacherot (La métaphysique et la science, Paris, 1858, 
2d ed., Paris, 1862). Of Comte treat Littré (Paris, 1863), J. Stuart Mill, (Comte and Positivism, 2d ed., re- 
vised, London, 1866 [American editions, Boston, Spencer, and Philadelphia, Lippincott: originally pub- 


lished in the Westminster Review for April, 1865.—77r.]), Ch. Pellarin (Zssai crit. sur la philos. positive, — 


Paris, 1866), Compare La philos, positive, a Review directed by E. Littré and G. Wyrouboff, Paris, 1867 ; 


La philos. posit. VAug. Comte condensée pur Miss Harriet Martineau, traduc. fran¢gaise, Bordeaux, 1871 > 
seq. [On Mill’s Come, cf. G. H. Lewes, Fortnightly Review, Vol. 6, 1866.—T7r.]—Among the most note- 


worthy Swiss philosophers, writing in the French language, are (or have been) Alexander Vinet, Reformed 


theologian (1797-1847), who wrote, among other things, Zssais de philos. morale et de morale religteuse 


(Paris, 1837), Etude sur Blaise Pascal (2a ed., Paris, 1856), Moralistes dw 16. et 17. sidcte (Paris, 1859), 
Hist, de la litt. frang. au 18. sidcle (Paris, 1853), and aw 19. séécie (2d ed.. Paris, 1857), and Charles Seerétdn 
(see above, § 184), who has wrltten a Philos. de la liberté, a Philos de Leibniz, Recherche de la méthode, 
and Précis de philosophic. 

In Belgium the doctrines of Krause, represented formerly by Ahrens, and now by Tiberghien and others, 
are in the ascendant at the University of Brussels. In Liege, Leroy has published a work on philosophy in 
the province of Liege during the 17th and 18th centuries (Liege, 1860). Alphons Kersten, of the same city 
(died in 1863), maintained, in opposition to Bonald’s doctrine of the revealed character of language, the naturai 
origin of language. A modernized Cartesianism has been defended at Ghent by Huet, a pupil at Paris of 
Bordas-Dumoulin (who, while retaining the doctrines of creation, of the fall of man, and of redemption, de- 
sired at the same time a philosophical ‘* renovation of Christianity,” a progress of nations toward Christian 
brotherhood and unity under the dominion of truth and reason; see Le Cartésiimisme ou la véritable 
rénovation des sciences, ouvrage couronné de VInstitut, suivi de la théorie de la substance et de celle de Vin- 
fii, par Bordas-Dumoulin, précédé Wun discours sur la réformation de la philosophie au 19. siecle, pour 
servir @introduction générale, par F. Hitet, Paris, 1843; cf. Huet, La science et esprit, Paris, 1864; Huet, 
La révolution religiewse au 19. siecle, Paris, 186%; La révolution philos. au 19. siecle, Paris, 1870). The 
same doctrine was maintained by Callier (died 1863), Huet’s pupil. Joseph Delbceui, who taught at Ghent 
from 1864 to 1866, has occupied himself in investigations relative to the philosophy of mathematics, to logic, 
and to the theory of sensuous perception (Prolégomones philosophiques de la géométrie et solution des pos- 
tulais, Liege, 1860; Lssati de logique scientifique, prolégomenes, suivis dune étude sur la question dw 
mouvement considérée dans ses rapports avec le principe de contradiction, Liege, 1865; articles in the Bul- 
letins of the Brussels Academy on illusions of the senses, and on the musical scale), Delbceuf’s successor, 
Oscar Merten, a pupil of Leroy, has published a work entitled De lu génération des systémes philosophiques 
sur Vhomine, Brussels, 1867. In Louvain, Ubaghs, asa disciple of Bonald, taught a doctrine of supranatural 
“ ontologism,” which, however, like Giintherism in Germany, gave offence in certain respects to the Church 
and was specially opposed by the Jesuits, who also have their representatives among the teachers of philoso- 
phy in Namur and Ghent. Since the retirement of Ubagh, Abbot Cartuyvels has taught philosophy in Lou- 
vain. Of great philosophical importance are the investigations of Laurent in the department of international 
Jaw and the history of civilization, and of Quetelet relative to criminal and moral statistics in general. (A. 
Quetelet, Physique sociale, 1835 [Anthropométrie, ow Mesure des différentes facuités de Vhomme, Brussels, 
1871.—77.]). In Holland, the practice recommended by Francis Hemsterhuis (1720-1790) and Daniel Wyt- 
tenbach (1746-1520), of philosophizing on the basis of the ancients, is still dominant. (Of Hemsterhuis treat 
G. Ottemar [in Latin, Louvain, 1827], E. Grucker, Frangois Hemsterhuys, sa vie et ses wuvres, Paris, 1866, 
and Groneman, Utrecht, 1867). Philip William Van Heusde (1778-1839), the Platonist, taught in Utrechty 
Beside various works relative to the history of phiiosophy, by Roorda and others, which deserve notice, espe- 
cial mention should be made of the investigations of C. W. Opzoomer in logic, esthetics, and religious philo~ 
sophy. Opzcomer’s logical manual, on the ‘* Method of Science,” has been translated from Dutch into Ger- 
man by G. Schwindt (Utrecht, 1852), and his work on ‘ Religion,” by F. Mook (Elberfeld, 1869).—In Den- 
mark, as, formerly, Kantism and Schellingism, so more recently Hegelianism has found adherents, Feuer: 
bach’s doctrines, among others, have also produced an influence in Denmark, although they have been modified 
by Soren Kierkegaard (who died in 1854) and Rasmus Nielsen, of Copenhagen, who teach that the sphere of 
subjective truth, corresponding with emotion and volition, has at least equally legitimate claims to recogni- 
tion with the sphere of objective truth, which corresponds to thought, and that faith should not be judged 
by the laws of knowledge nor knowledge by the laws of faith. Opposing this distinction between faith and 
knowledge, Bréchner' (of Copenhagen) holds fast to the Hegelian conception of the relation between religion 
and philosophy. In Norway M. J. Monrad (of Christiania) teaches a form of Hegelianism} holding as a fun- 
damental idea that life consists in a continual overcoming and reconciliation of antagonisms, he combats the 
absolute separation of faith from knowledge and secks for a reconciliation of the two which shall be accepta- 
ble to the Church, in the doctrine that faith anticipates the infinite goal, toward which science—always 
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growing, and never complete—is tending. In Sweden the Kantian philosophy had its representative in D. 
Boéthius, and the philosophy of Fichte and Schelling in Benjamin Hiijer, whose essay Om den philosophiska — 
onstructionen (Stockholn, 1799) was published in German under the title Veber die philos. Construction (ibid., 
801). Hoijer argues against Kant’s dictum, that construing by conceptions is possible only in mathematics, 
and not in philosophy; he says that Kant himself in the Metaph. Principles of Physics construed matter 
philosophically ; the starting-point of all construction is found in a pure act, 7. ¢., in an absolute, infinite 
activity, prior to the Ego, its product; the method by which construction proceeds is the method of limita- 
jon. Christoph Jakob Bostrém (of whom Hd. Matzner writes in the Philos, Monatsheste, I11., 3, 1869. and 
whose views lie at the basis of Leander’s essay in the same journal, III., 2, p. 111) adopts in essential particulars 
the doctrines of Leibnitz, combining them with Platonic doctrines and modifying them so as to teach that 
he inferior monads or ideas are contained in the superior, as smaller numbers are contained in greater ones, 
mong Bostrém’s pupils is Ribbing, who has written upon Plato (see above, Vol. I., § 40). Hegelianism is 
epresented by J. Borelius (formerly im Calmar, since 1866 professor in Lund). In Transylvania, Bencke’s 
psychology and pedagogic theory, and in Poland and Hungary the doctrines of Hegel have exerted an influ- 
7 ence. Into Russia, also, German philosophy has made its way sporadically. Of Modern-Greek works, the 
following, among others, deserves mention: @ewpyrikhns Kai mpaxtixyns pirogodias ororxeta, Ud Batra 
Appevn KaOyvntod THs didocodpias év TH loviw dxadymia (at that time Secretary of the Senate of the Ionian 
jands), Corfu, 1863. In Spain there prevails a mild form of Scholasticism, which, together with its ab- 
fuse form, has lost much of its former rigor and profundity. Among its most eminent representatives is 
Balmes, several of whose works have been translated into German by Lorinser. In the form of an opposi- 
tion to Scholasticism, Krauseanism has had some influence in Spain. Julio Sanz del Rio, mentioned above 
(§ 128) as a follower of this doctrine, died Oct. 12, 1869. [The Hnglish and Italian bibliography given by 
‘Ueberweg is incorporated into the following Appendices.—7Z?.] 
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APPENDIX L 


PHILOSOPHY IN GREAT BRITAIN AND AMERICA. 


A SUPPLEMENTARY SKETCH. 


By NOAH PORTER. 

Puttosopuy, as a pure or speculative science, has attracted the 
exclusive attention of fewer devotees among the English-speaking 
scholars than among those of France or Germany. But it should 
not be inferred that Philosophy has been generally neglected. On the 
contrary, philosophy has been more readily and more widely applied 
to Ethical, Political, and Theological uses, on account of the greater 
_ freedom of the English peoples, and their more practical spirit. 
_ The pressure of discussion and of practical necessity has often forced 

many of the ablest thinkers in all these departments to develop the 

‘underlying philosophical principles which were required to sustain 
their practical conclusions. In this way many of the special investiga- 
tions of leading English writers have been, greatly enriched by philo- 
sophic thought at once comprehensive and profound. Though English 
philosophy has less systematic completeness and formal exactness than 
the philosophies of France and Germany, it is far more original and 
copious than many critics and historians have acknowledged. While on 
the one hand there are fewer purely speculative works in English 
literature than we should naturally desire to find, there are many 
profound philosophical discussions interwoven in the substance of the 
manifold ethical, political, and theological treatises in which this 
literature abounds. The speculations of many English writers are no 
less profound because they are intertwined with practical discussions, 
and overshadowed by their applications. The contributions to philo- 
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sophy of not a few able thinkers are none the less real because they 

have been rendered in the service of some important practical interest. 
It follows, that a sketch of the progress of philosophic thought in Eng- 

land and America requires us to notice eminent writers and thinkers 

who have not devoted themselves exclusively to purely speculative 

questions, but who notwithstanding have made important contribu- 

tions to philosophic thought. 

Such a sketch is the more necessary as an appendix and supple- 
ment to Ueberweg’s history of English philosophy, inasmuch as its 
author, in common with most of the continental historians, finds little 
evidence of any other philosophical tendency than that of Empiricism, 
and therefore gives only a partial view of some writers who represent 
this direction in a general way, and altogether overlooks a consider- 
able number of writers who in those discussions in which philosophy is 
applied to special questions, assume or teach a philosophy of an 
opposite character. 


CHAPTER I.—Eneutsa Puinosoppy BEerore Locke. 


§ 1. The first writer whom we notice is Richard Hooker, a writer somewhat earlier 
than Lord Bacon, whose philosophical reach and sagacity is for many reasons desery- 
ing of attention. Cf. Frederic Denison Maurice. Modern Philosophy, etc., Lond. 1862, 
chap. v. 


Richard Hooker, 1553-1600, a native of Heavy-Tree, near Exeter, a Student, Tutor and Fellow of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, Rector at Drayton-Beauchamp, Buckinghamshire, 1584; Master of the Temple, - 
1585; Rector of Boscomb, Wiltshire, 1591; Prebendary and Sub-dean of the Cathedral of Salisbury ; Rector — 
of Bishopsbourne, in Kent, 1595, where he died. 

H's principal work, Of the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity, was published, the first 4 books in 1594, the 5th | 
in 1597, the 7th in 1617, the 6th and Sth in 1648. The eight books, with a few sermons and tracts, were 
published in Lond., 1662, fol. ; 2d edition, with Walton’s life, 1666, fol. ; other editions are, Lond., 1676, 
*82. 1705, 919, °23; Dublin, 1721; Oxf., 1793, 1807, °20, each 8 vols. 8Svo; Lond., 1825, 2 vols. Svo ; 1830, with 
notes and extracts by Hanbury, a dissenter, 8 vols. 8vo. Arranged by Keble, Oxf., 1836; 4 vols, Svo, 1841 ; 

3 vols, Svo, 1845; do., without Keble’s notes, 1845, 1850, 2 vols, Other editions, Lond., 1839, 1845, 2 vols. 
8vo. 


Hooker is called by Hallam ‘‘ the finest as well as the most philosophical writer of | 
the Hlizabethan period.” All his writings are in form and purpose theological rather 
than philosophical. His Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity are professedly-a vindication of 
the Government of the Church of England as established by the Protestant Sovereign | 
and Parliaments. In order to defend this successfully, the author devotes the first two 
books to a preliminary discussion of the philosophical principles involved, and sets forth 
a sort of prima philosophia concerning law in general, in its relations to the Divine 
essence and activity, to the physical and spiritual universe, to civil and ecclesiastical 
societies, and to the ways in which it can be known by man, through natural and 
supernatural reason. His other writings consist of discussions concerning points of 
doctrine controverted by the Romanists and Puritans, in which there is recognized a sys- 
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tem of philosophy which is more definitely conceived and more firmly held than in the 
writings of any other theologian of his time. 
The particular principles for which Hooker deserves mention are his clear and satis- 
_ factory conception of the regularity of the operations of the universe for some ‘ pre- 
_ conceived end ;” the definition of law as assigning to each thing its kind, appointing ‘‘its 
_ form and measure of working ;” the applicability of law to God, in the memorable say- 
_ ings, ‘‘ the Being of God is a kind of Law to his working,” ‘‘ God is a Law both to him- 
_ self and to all other things besides.’’? His actions and effects are limited though he is 
infinite, because his actions correspond to some end,—‘‘not that anything is made 
to be beneficial unto him, but all things for him to show beneficence in them.” God’s 
will is limited by his reason; this reason exists though it is often unknown to man, 
_ Law is properly applied to the properties and powers of nature. ‘‘ Obedience. of crea- 
_ tures to the law of nature is the stay of the whole world.’? The apparent defects in 
the working of these laws are incident to the malediction on account of sin. This na- 
tural generation and process of all things receiveth order of proceeding from the settled 
é stability of divine understanding. These laws hold good not only of natural agents by 
themselves, but also as related to one another, binding them to serve one another and 
to serve the common good. r 
4 As God moves natural agents as an effictent, so he moves intellectual creatures, e. g. 
 engels, both the unfallen and the fallen. Of the unfailen the actions are threefold, 
~ love, adoration, and imitation; the reason or law of the fall of any is by the reflex 
of their understanding upon themselves, substituting pride for the love, adoration 
and worship of God. 

The laws of created beings—and of man conspicuously—provide, that as capable of 
progress he is impelled by desire. Man being made in the likeness of his Maker resem- 
- bles him in being free—we are not tied as natural agents. The two principal fountains 

of human action are knowledge and will. Will differeth from that inferior natural de- 
sire which we call appetite. ‘‘ Appetite is the will’s solicitor, and the will is appetite’s 
controller.” ‘‘ Evil as evil cannot be desired.” ‘‘ Goodness doth not move by being, 
but by being apparent.” ‘‘ Our felicity therefore being the object and accomplishment 
of our desire, we cannot choose but wish and covet it.” ‘* Goodness in actions is like unto 
straitness, wherefore that which is done well we term right.” ‘‘ That which is good in 
the actions of men, doth not only delight as profitable, but as amiable also.” There 
are two ways of discerning goodness—by their causes and their signs. ‘‘The most 
certain token of evident goodness is, if the general persuasion of all men do so account 
it.” ‘*The general and perpetual voice of men is as the sentence of God himself.” 
‘* That which all men have at all times learned, nature herself must needs have taught.” 
‘‘Taws for intellectual beings is their intuitive intellectual judgment concerning the 
rarity and goodness of the objects which, set them on work.” The rule of voluntary 
agents is the sentence that Reason giveth concerning the goodness of those things which 
they are todo. The sentences which Reason giveth are some more, some less general. 
The knowledge of what man is in himself, and in relation to other beings, is the mother 
of the principles of the law of nature for human actions. This law is mandatory, per- 

- missive or admonitory. Laws of Reason'are investigable by Reason only, without super- 
natural revelation. The laws of a commonweal are orders agreed on, touching the 
--manner of liying in society. All public requirement arises from deliberate advice, consul- 
tation, and composition between men. Nature requires some kind of government, but 
leaves the choice arbitrary which kind each shall be. Laws not only teach what is good, 
but exert a constraining force. The authority of the ruler comes either from a commis- 
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sion derived directly from God, or from the consent of the governed. This consent is ex. 
plicit or implied. Positive laws are twofold: those which establish some duty to which — 
men were bound by the Law of reason, or else those which make that a duty which was 
not so before, @. ¢., they are mixed or human. The third description of Laws is that 
which holds potty sen bodies politic, 7. e., the Laws of nations. These are primary and © 
secondary. Concerning the commerce between Christian nations the force of general 
councils is great. j 

The good of man is threefold: sensual, intellectual, and spiritual or divine. The 
last comes in the way of reward to perfect obedience. Man having failed of this by the 
way of nature, God has provided a way that is supernatural, on condition of faith, 
which includes hope and charity. But supernatural duties do not exclude those which 
are natural. “The Scriptures are full of the laws which concern these. It is great ad- 
vantage that so many of these laws are written and were not entrusted to tradition. 
The completeness of the Scriptures in respect to every Law needful to be known, is 
relative, not absolute. But the supernatural light does not exclude the light of nature, 
which it supposes and to which it issupplementary. Some of the laws in the Scriptures 
are mutable. Positive laws do not always bind, but are conditional. Those are con- 
stant, whether natural or supernatural, which belong to man as man in those relations 
which are permanent. The matter of suchdaws alone is constant. On the other hand, 
those laws, even though supernatural, which were ordained for special and inconstant 
relations, are not of permanent force. Again; in societies, both civil and ecclesiastical, 
laws respecting these changing relations become authoritative simply by being pre- 
scribed by the majority, through its representatives or constituted authorities. 

The principles enumerated in the first book of Hooker’s great work, and vindicated 
against objections in the second, are applied in the six books which follow to the de-— 
fence of the ecclesiastical polity established by law. The principles themselves are 4 
summary of the doctrines fundamental to politics and ethics and theology, which, in a 
certain sense, were re-elaborated by one of the ablest philosophers of his time, who was 
well acquainted with the pagan and Christian writers, and was largely endowed with 
sagacity and comprehonsiveness. The philosophical system of Hooker may be fairly 
accepted as akin to that of Lord Bacon; only it was far more explicit and comprehen- 
Sive in its statements and more weston in its form and completeness. It could not 
fail to exert a powerful influence on all subsequent discussions in metaphysical, ethical 
and political philosophy, anticipating as it does many of these discussions by providing 
the principles for their adjudication. 

§ 2. Sir John Davies, 1570-1626, should be named next after Hooker, and before 
Lord Bacon. He was born in Wiltshire, and educated at Queen’s College, Oxford, in 1603 
Solicitor-General in Ireland, and Judge of Assize, 1620-1. In 1626 he was appointed 
Lord Chief Justice of England, but died suddenly before the ceremony of installation. 
His poem, On Human Knowledge and the Human Soul, like the first book of Hooker, 
exhibits the current psychology and philosophy of England in his time, though more in 
detail. The title of the 2d edition, 1602, is Nosce Teipsum: This oracle expounded 
in two Elegies: 1st, Of Human Knowledge ; 2d, Of the Soul of Man, and the Immor- 
tality thereof: 1st ed., 1599. It gives a transcript of that better scholastic doctrine of 
the soul which aaa the teachings of both Aristotle and Plato, when purified from 
many of the extreme subtilities ingrafted upon them by the doctors of the schools, and 
adds the results of the dawning good sense which attended the Reformation and the Re- 
vival of Classical Learning. For the history of philosophy it is of great significance, as it 
enables the student to understand the psychology and philosophy which were current 
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_ before the introduction of the philosophies of Descartes on the one hand and of Hobbes 


and Locke on the other. The versification is uncommonly successful. It may be re- 
garded as a triumph of diction in the expression of subtle thought in concise and fluent 
verse. It is by no means free from the conceits which were current in all the versifica- 
tion of its time, but it is remarkable in the history of literature for the skill with which 
it conducts philosophical discussion in the forms, and with somewhat of the spirit of 
elevated poetry. The positions which the author maintains are : 1. That the soul is self- 
subsistent without the bédy. 2. It is more than a perfection or reflection of the sense ; 
concluding his argument thus :— 


‘* There is a soul, a nature which contains 
The power of sense within a greater power ; 
Which doth employ and use the sense’s pains, 
But sits and rules within her private bower.” 


3. The soul is more than the temperature of the humorsof the body. 4. The soulisa 
spirit. 5. The soul is created, not traduced. 6. Satisfactory reasons can be given 
why it is united with the body. 7%. The soul is united to the body not as a man ina 
tent, or a pilot in a ship, or a spider in its web, or the image in the wax, nor as water 
in a vessel, nor as one liquor is mingled with another, nor as heat in the fire, nor asa 
voice through the air: 


“ But as the fair and cheerful morning light 
Both here and there her silver beams impart, 
And in an instant doth herself unite 
To the transparent air in all and every part. 
ok * * * * * 
So doth the piercing soul the body fill, 
Being all in all, and all in part diffused.” 


The soul has (a) the vegetative power by which the body is nourished ; (0d) the five 
senses which are the outward instruments, which like porters admit knowledge, but do 
not perceive ; (Cc) the imagination or common sense or sensory, which perceives, retains 
and transmits to the (@) fantasy which compounds, compares and tries these forms; (@) 
the sensitive memory or the memory of sense objects; (f) the moving forces or 
passions connected with such objects; (g) the soul’s capacities to move and regulate the 
body; (2%) the intellectual power, of which the generic name is wit, which acts as 
abstraction, and reason, 


‘¢ When she rates things and moves from ground to ground,” 
‘¢ But when by reason she the truth hath found, 
And standeth fixed, she understanding is.’’ 


‘¢ When her assent she lightly doth incline 
, ; To either part, she is opinion’s light; 
But when she doth by principles define 
A certain truth, she hath true judgment’s sight.” 


Besides these there is the capacity for innate ideas :— 
23 
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‘¢ Yet hath the soul a dowry natural, 
And sparks of light, some common things to see; 
Not being a blank where naught is writ at all, 
But what the writer will, may written be. 


For nature in man’s heart her laws do pen, 
Prescribing truth to wit, and good to will; 

Which do accuse, or else excuse allmen, &@ 
For every thought or practice, good or ill.” 


To these are added the powers of will and of the intellectual memory. These 


powers are severally related to one another and stand in mutual dependence. To this ~ 


analysis of the powers of the soul is subjoined an argument for its immortality. 


& 8. Lord Herbert of Cherbury, 1581-1648, though more influential as a writer upon _ 


religion than upon philosophy, was not without important influence upon the course of 
speculative thinking in England. (Cf. Sir William Hamilton’s Works of T. Reid, p. 781.) 
No one can understand the polerhic of Locke’s Essay without studying Lord Herbert's De 
Veritate. Its chief doctrines are the following: There is such a thing as truth. Itis 
as permanent as existing things. It is everywhere, pertaining to things which are, and 
which are feigned to exist. It is self-manifest, and so is distinguished from that which 
appears to be true. There are as many kinds of truth as there are different kinds of 
things. These differences in things are made known by our natural faculties. So far 
as our natural faculties are capable of and analogous to the truth of things, we have 
truth of conception. The truth of all these truths is the highest, v7z., the truth of the 
intellect. This supposes truth of things, truth of appearance, and truth of conception, 
and their harmonious conformation with one another. 

There are thus four kinds of truth’: truth of things, which concerns the object as it 
is in itself; truth of appearance, which concerns the object as it is manifested; truth 
of conception, which concerns the object as it is apprehended by us; and truth of intel- 
lect or judgment. The first is the inherent conformity of a thing with itself; the sec- 
ond, the conditional conformity of appearances with things; the third, the conditional 
conformity of our faculties and things as they appear; the fourth, the due conformity 
between the conformities already named. All truth is (¢. e.) involves relation or agree- 
ment. The conformity of truth of appearance and truth of apprehension with their 
objects depends on the conditions provided in the faculties concerned. The truth of 
the intellect depends on the mutual conformity of these other truths, conditional on 
certain knowledges (notitiw) or principles which are common to every sane and perfect 
man, by means of which he judges of all individual objects that come under his obser- 
vation. These respect the good and the beautiful as well as what is commonly called 
the true. 


The faculties are four: natural instinct, inner sense, external sense and the discur- 


sive faculty (discursus). Natural instinct is the faculty by which we apprehend and 


apply without reasoning the common notions as to the relations of things, especially 
such as tend to the conservation of the individual, the species, and the entire uni- 
verse. These common notions, though excited by the senses, are not conveyed by 
them ; they are implanted in us by nature, so that God by them has imparted to us not 
only of his image but of his wisdom, These are distinguished into the original and 
the derived. The first are distinguished by six marks or criteria; priority ; independence; 
universality ; certainty, so that no man can doubt them without putting off his nature ; ; 
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necessity, that is, usefulness for the preservation of man; lastly, intuitive apprehension 
or self-evidence. Natural instinct is present in and modifies the three other faculties. 

The inner sense includes all those powers which under the direction of natural 
instinct have to do with the particular forms of the agreeable and disagreeable, and of 
the good and evil, whether these are dependent on the body or the soul. These are 
permeated by liberty of choice (unicum illud nature miraculum). The common sen- 
sory, communts sensus, of the internal ‘senses is the conscience, and depends on the fac- 
ulty or capacity to be conscious. By means of common notions it judges of what is 
good and evil in their various degrees, and thus reaches the judgment of what ought 
to be done. 

The external senses are those which depend on the special effects of external objects 
on the external organs jointly with corresponding internal senses and natural instincts. 

The discursive faculties (discursus) give that knowledge in respect to objects fur- 
nished by the external and internal sense, which depends on certain capacities for 
inquiry or investigation, and the common notions. It respects existences, the 
quiddities, the qualities, the quantities, the relations, place, time, and especially theiz 
causes, means and ends. ' 

Man is distinguished from animals not by the gift of reason, but pre-eminently by 
the capacity for religion. The five common notions of natural religion which are pos- 
sessed by all men are the folléwing: (1) That there is a God; (2) That he ought to be 
worshipped ; (8) That virtue and piety are the chief elements of worship; (4) That 
repentance is a duty ; (5) That there is another life, with rewards and punishments. 

A revelation is possible to individuals. Lord Herbert contended that a special reve- ~ 
lation was made to himself, but nothing can be admitted as revealed which contradicts 
these five primary principles or common notions, and anything beyond can be of no 
importance to the whole human race, and therefore no such revelation should be made 
public. ; 

The writings of Herbert were not without permanent influence. He gave impulse 
and character to that great movement in England of religious rationalizing which is 
known as English Deism, aud which has in many ways been significant in shaping the 
course of all subsequent speculation. Shaftesbury, Tindal, and others followed him in 
accepting some of the results of his metaphysical inquiries and more of their applica- 
tions. His views of the nature and possibility of revelation are kindred to those 
enforced by Kant in his Peligion within the limits of pure reason, which indeed are com- ~ 
mon to the Old and the New Rationalism. 

His speculations concerning the truth of things and its relation to the truth of 
appearance anticipate those of Locke, and the. profounder and more wide-reaching 
researches of Kant. Other points of similarity between him'and Kant might be 
adyentured. His treatise De Veritate attracted the attention and elicited the comments 
of Gassendi, Op., iii., 411; also Descartes, iuvres, ed. Par, viii., 188; 168. Cf. Hallam, 
Lit. of Europe, III. ¢. ii, Sec. 77, ¢. iii., 21-285; also Leland’s view of the principal 
Deistical writers, etc., Letters i. and ii. 

§ 4. Nathaniel Culverwell, 1615-1652, Fellow of Emmanuel Coll., Cambridge, was 
a contemporary of Herbert, and his treatise on The Light of Nature was probably sug- 
gested by Herbert’s De Veritate, as may be inferred from occasional allusions to his 
lordship’s work. It was published after the death of the author, Lond., 1652, also 
1654, 1661; Oxford, 1669, also ed. Brown, Edin. 1857. Culverwell was a student 
and Fellow of Emmanuel College, which was the original nursery of most of those who 
were afterwards so conspicuous as the ‘* Cambridge, Latitudinarians ”. (vide J. Tulloch, 
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Rational Theology and Christian Philosophy in the 17th century, Lond., 1872). Cul-. 


verwell writes from a Christian standpoint, and was doubtless aroused by Herbert’s 
attack upon Christianity from the side of Reason. His doctrine of the sources of know- 
ledge is thus stated: ‘ There are stamped and printed upon the being of man some clear 
and indelible principles, some first and alphabetical notions, by putting together of 
which it can spell out the law of nature.’—‘ As in the noble mathematical sciences 
there are not only some first dicvhuara, which are granted as soon as asked, if not 
before, etc., in the very same manner, nature has some postulata, some mpoanwes, 
which she knows a rational being will presently and willingly assent to.’ On the other 
hand, there is no innate light, but only the power and principle of knowing and reason- 
ing. Oulverwell urges against innate ideas as such—‘ Had you such notions as these 
when you first peeped into being? at the first opening of the soul’s-eye ? in the first 
exordium of infancy? Had you these connate species in the cradle? and were they 
rocked asleep with you? or did you there meditate upon these principles ‘‘ totum est 
majus parte,” and ‘* nihil potest esse et non esse simul.” ‘* Never tell us that you wanted 
organical dispositions, for you plainly have recourse to the sensitive powers, and must 
needs subscribe to this, that all knowledge comes flourishing in at these lattices.” 
‘“ Sense is the gate of certainty, —the understanding is the throne of it; first principles 


and common notions with those demonstrations that stream from them, they only 


remain, * * and he that will not cast anchor upon these condemns himself to per- 
petual skepticism.” But morality is founded in the divine nature. ‘It is an eternal 
ordinance made in the depth of God’s infinite wisdom and counsel, for regulating and 
. governing of the whole world, which yet had not its binding virtue in respect of God 
himself, who has always the full and unrestrained liberty of his own essence, that it 
cannot bind itself.’ Culverwell dissents from Hooker, in making moral obligation to 
proceed from the divine will. ‘Not the understanding, but the will of the lawgiver 
makes a law.’ ‘Ideas were situated only in the understanding of God, whereas a law 
has force and efficacy from his will.’ In respect to the relation of faith and reason he 
holds ‘ that all the moral law is founded in natural and common light—in the light of 
reason,’ and that there is nothing in the mysteries of the gospel contrary to the light of 
reason, Jaith demands the services of reason to evince the necessity of revelation, td 
test its evidence, to assist the interpretation of revelation, and to vindicate and harmo- 
nize its doctrines. The truths proper to faith are undiscoverable by reason. Faith is 
the reception of the divine testimony, remotely by its outward evidence, but proxi- 
mately by its inward light as discerned through grace. Its operation is consistent with 
reason, and so far from superseding reason, demands its constant exercise, 
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§ 5. To understand ‘the state ot philosophical opinion in England before and after 
the time of Locke, and, indeed, in order to interpret the meaning of Locke’s Essay, 
we should do ample justice to those English writers who took a direction opposed to 
that of Hobbes, The influence of Hobbes was owing more to the political and ethical 
affinities of his opinions, than to the scientific authority of his system, if it is worthy 
to be called a system. The support which the politics of the Tevieuaa lent to the 
despotic policy of the restored monarchy of Charles II., and the sanction which his 
materialistic and necessitarian ethics lent to the corrupt morals of the court and its 
patiorenes) made his philosophy the object of general discussion and active controversy. 

“ The philosopher of Malmesbury,” says Warburton, ‘‘ was the terror of the last age. 
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“s 
* * The press sweat with controversy, and every young churchman would try his - 
cz arms in thundering on Hobbes’ steel cap.” Not only the clergy of all orders in his own 
- time, but the moralists and publicists of two or three generations following, thought 
_ it necessary formally to refute his doctrines. The new philosophy of Descartes natu- 
_ rally attracted the attention of the theologians and philosophers of England as in many 
important features diametrically opposed to the fashionable tenets of Hobbes. 
Hobbes had contributed his objections (the third) to the meditations of Descartes, and 
it was obvious from the first, that however close might be the affinities in some features 
between the physics of the two, their views of the soul were diametrically opposed. It 
is not surprising that a school of Cartesians and of thinkers with Cartesian sympathies 
began to appear. Antony Legrand, an ecclesiastic of the order of St. Francis, led the 
_ way, coming into England from Douay, as a Roman Catholic missionary. He was an 
ardent propagandist of Cartesianism, residing several years in London, and subse- 
quently in Oxfordshire. He published two works to further the easy apprehension 
of the elements of this philosophy in the universities, viz.: Philosophia vetus e 
mente Renati Cartesti more Scholastico breviter digesta and Mnstitutiones philosophic 
secundum principia R., Cartesit novo methodo adornata et explicata, Lond., 1675, 3a ed. 
This philosophy encountered an active opposition at the University of Oxford, which 
was headed by Samuel Parker, the Bishop of Oxford. In his Disputationes de Deo et 
divina providentia he contended in the Scholastic spirit equally against the philosophy 
of Descartes and that of Hobbes, making no distinction between the mechanical 
features of each, and not discerning that while the one was Atheistic, the other 
was as strikingly Theistic in its spirit and tendency. To this attack Legrand replied in 
his Apologia pro Renato Cartesio contra Samucdem Parkerum, Lond., 1679. Legrand 
also held an active controversy with John Sergeant, also a Roman Catholic, who 
subsequently wrote against Locke. He annotated Rohault’s 7raité de physique, which 
was subsequently translated and edited in the spirit of the Newtonian physics by 
Samuel Glarke, 1723. Cartesianism never obtained a footing in Oxford, which retained 
the peripatetic Aristotelianism till it was partially displaced by the philosophy of Locke. 
In Cambridge Cartesianism had for many years a partial foothold without ever attain- 
ing the complete ascendency. Cf. Alma, a poem by Richard Prior, for the contrast 
between the Aristotelian and Cartesian theories of the soul, as held during this period 
respectively in Oxford and Cambridge. 

The so-called Latitudinarians of Cambridge were all more or less influenced by 
Descartes: vide Burnet’s History of his own Time and Tulloch’s Rational Theology, ete. 
The most conspicuous among these were Ralph Cudworth, Henry More, John Smith, 
Benjamin Whichcote, and John Worthington. The first three were most distinguished 
as philosophers, the last two as ethical and religious writers. They were all equally 
opposed to the Epicurean and Atheistic philosophy of Hobbes, with its necessitarian 
theory of the will and its denial of the permanence and independent authority of 
moral distinctions, to those churchmen who exalted ecclesiastical organizations and rites 
above the spiritual power of Christianity, to those dogmatists who attached greater 
importance to Scholastic dogmas and subtle creeds than to the moral significance of its 
principles, and those Calvinists who seemed to exalt the power of the Deity above his 
moral attributes, or insisted upon the purposes and grace of God at the expense of 
human freedom. The most distinguished of these ‘‘ Cambridge men,” as they were also 
ealled, was Cudworth, who, besides the Intellectual System of the Universe, wrote A 
Treatise concerning Eternal and Immutable Morality, 1731, and also a Treatise on Free 
Will, both being unfinished fragments of extended discussions which were originally de- 
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signed to complete the first-named work. The whole was primarily designed to combat 
the doctrine of necessity as held by three classes of philosophers, the Atheistic ; the Theis- 
tic, who rejected the moral authority of God, the so-called Deists ; and the Christian 
Theists, who admitted moral perfections in God, but contended that necessity controls 
human activity. It was finished in part only, viz., the argument against the Atheistic 
hypothesis. The Intellectual System is at once the most learned and for the time the 
most critical work on the history of Ancient Philosophy which had ever been produced by 
any English writer. Besides the careful and comprehensive statements which it furnishes 
in respect to the doctrines concerning God, it constantly brings them into comparison with 
the more recent atheistical systems, excepting that of Spinoza, who is named but once 
in the text, and whose system could scarcely have been published at the time when Cud- 
worth’s treatise was written. Cudworth has Hobbes prominently in mind, even when 
criticising the ancient necessitarians and materialists. Descartes also comes under his 
criticism. There is scarcely a single position which Descartes accepted or taught which 
Cudworth did not call in question. He accepts in part the new mechanical philosophy 
so far as it'seeks to account for inorganic phenomena, and even all the so-called sensi- 
ble or secondary qualities of matter, but he contends that the belief of efficient causes 
in the sphere of matter does not exclude the belief in, or the possibility of final causes. 
As against the doctrine of the direct efficiency of the Deity in inorganic phenomena, 
and in order to explain the phenomena of organization in the universe as a whole, and 
pre-eminently in living beings, he adopts the hypothesis of a plastic or formative 
nature endowed with general and special activity, both efficient and teleological—a 
force producing the results of design without consciousness. He earnestly protests 
against that doctrine of unlimited power in God taught by Descartes, which set it forth 
as superior to logical and geometrical truth, and consequently as not controlled by 
moral distinctions, He criticises Descartes’ argument for the existence of God, 
accepting that form of it which rests the truth of a correspondent reality on the 
existence of its correlated 7dea, but rejecting with a certain reservation that part of it 
which contends that necessary existence is an element essential to the idea of a perfect 
being. Against Hobbes he formally objects to the limitation of the powers of the soul 
to Sense and Phantasy , contending that there is a higher faculty of Reason or Under- 
standing, which judges of sense. He argues against the nominalism of Hobbes 
and his derivation of the authority of Moral Distinctions from the commands of the civil 
magistrate. The learning and pedantic language of Cudworth serves to obscure the 
sagacity, originality, and independence of his own thinking, The fact that his treatise 
seems so largely made up of quotations from ancient writers has diverted the attention 
of superficial readers from the value and number of independent contributions which 
he has made to that eclecticism from the Ancients and the Scholastics, which was cur+ 
rent in England before the time of Hobbes and of Locke. The Treatise concerning 
Eternal and Immutable Morality was posthumous, in 1731. “It contends in Platonic 
phraseology for the independence of moral distinctions, and that they are discerned 
directly by the Reason. 

The Treatise on Free-Will was published by John Allen, from MSS. in the British 
Museum, in 1838, 8vo, pp. 98. It is a direct answer to the necessitarian doctrines of 
Flobbes as propounded in his Letter to the Marquis of Newcastle on Liberty and Neces- 
sity, 1654, In simplicity of thought and diction it surpasses Cudworth’s other works, 

Henry More, 1614-1687, was inferior to Cudworth in the exactness and reach of his 
erudition and in the solidity of his judgment, but not in the subtilty of his philosophi- 
cal discrimination nor in the acuteness of his controversial powers. His credulity in 
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respect to witchcraft and spiritual possession, his amiable mysticism, and his belief in 
the divine wisdom of the Cabala, have caused his real merits as a philosopher to be 
overlooked, and the merited reputation which he enjoyed in his lifetime to be forgot- 
ten by the philosophical historian. He was for a time Rector of Ingoldsby, but spent 
_ most of his life in chosen retirement, from which no offers of academic or ecclesiastical 
a preferment could withdraw him. His philosophical writings are Ynchiridion Ethicum, 
«1669; Lnchiridion Metaphysicum, 1671; Collected Philosophical Writings, 1662, fol., 
a 4th ed., enlarged, 1712. This collection contains Antidote against Atheism, with Ap- 
pendix; Enthusiasmus Triumphatus, Letters to Descartes, Immortality of the Soul, 
Conjectura Cabbalistica. 

The leading principle of More’s ethical system was that moral goodness is simple 
and absolute, that right reason is the judge of its nature, essence and truth, but its 
attractiveness and beauty are felt by a special capacity, in boniforma anima facultate, 
not unlike the moval sense of later writers. Therefore all moral goodness is properly, 
termed intellectual and divine. To affect this as supreme gives supreme felicity. By 
the aid of reason we state the axioms or principles of ethics into definite propositions, 
a and derive from them special maxims and rules. In his philosophical works More 

states and defends in the main the principles of Descartes, stating at great length and 

with great minuteness the doctrine of innate ideas, and defending it against misconcep- 
tions and objections. He qualifies Descartes’ opinion, that the soul has its seat in the 
pineal gland, and contends for the extension or diffusion of the soul, at the same time 
arguing that this does not involve its discerptibility. He contends at times for the reality 
of space as an entity independent of God, and again makes space to be dependent on 
God (anticipating the argument of Samuel Clark). He argues the existence of God 
from the moral nature of man. In his speculations concerning the Philosophical Cab- 
ala, he argues that the principles of the Platonic philosophy were derived from the 
Hebrew revelation, and yet contends for an independent power in mah to apprehend 
rational and divine truth. In his Enthusiasmus Triumphatus as well as in his theologi- 
eal writings he argues against:the false and pretended revelations and inspirations 
which were so current in his time. His Mystery of Godliness is an attempt to construct 
the Christian theology after those subjective ethical relations and beliefs which were 
taught by Plato and Plotinus, and at the same time to recognize the reality of the 
supernatural in the Christian history. -More’s theological writings were immensely 
popular. He was imaginative and poetical in many of his moods, and some passages of 
his prose writings are written in a strain of elevated beauty and eloquence. 
John Smith, ‘‘of Cambridge,” 1618-1652, born at Ackchurch, Northamptonshire, 

Fellow of Queen’s College, 1644, and tutor and mathematical reader. His Select Dis- 

courses were published after his death in Lond., 1660, also Camb., 1678, Lond., 1821, 

Camb., 1859. These discourses are ten in number. Of these, the following treat of 

subjects in philosophy: The true way or method of attaining to divine knowledge; of 

the immortality of the soul, with an appendix on Aristotle’s doctrine of the soul; of the 
existence and nature of God. They are not remarkable for any special novelty of prin- 
ciples or subtlety of reasoning, but for clear exposition of Platonic principles in an Eng- 
lish style that for those times was wonderful, and which, together with the elevation 
of sentiment, makes them worthy of perusal as classical in English literature. 
Benjamin Whichcote, 1610-1683, and John Worthington, 1618-1671, were of the 
same school of Cambridge men, had common sympathies in philosophy and its relations 
to theological doctrine and religious life, but the published works of both are predomi- 
nantly religious and theological. Whichcote, from his position as College Tutor and 
Provost of King’s College, was a leading person in this circle, 
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In Whichcote’s Religious Aphorisms, 1703, with additions and eight letters between 


Dr. W. and Dr. A. Tuckney, 1753, may be found a most instructive insight into the q 


conflicting schools and opinions of their times. His Complete Works were published, 
1751, in 4 vols. 


. §6. The political and religious revolution that is called the Great Rebellion, and is- 


sued in the execution of Charles I., and the establishment of the Commonwealth, 1648- 
1660, exerted a powerful influence upon the philosophical spirit of the nation, and 


directly and indirectly occasioned some of the most important philosophical and philo- — 


sophico-theological treatises. The most important writings of Hobbes owe their origin 
to his desire to preclude the possibility of appealing from authority to conviction. The 
radical and sensual skepticism of his principles called forth as confident appeals to the 
higher authority of reason and conscience, ?. é., to a direct revelation to the spirit of man, 
—or the revelation recorded in the Scriptures. All restraints were removed from the 
press, and also the restraints of tradition and authority. ‘* Then was the time,” writes 


Milton, ‘in special, to write and speak what might help to the further discussing of — 


matters in agitation. The temple of Janus with his controversial faces might not in- 
significantly be regarded as set open. All the winds of heayen were let loose to play 
upon the earth.” ‘‘A nation of writers was born in a day.” These writers may be 
grouped as Anglicans of the school of Hobbes; Anglicans of the school of Hooker, among 
which may be classed the Cambridge Cartesians and Platonisis; Anglicans of the school 
of Laud ; Puritans of the narrow type who abjured all philosophy, and derived their polity, 
theology, and ethics from the literal authority of Scriptures, which authority was assum- 
ed to be unquestioned, to need no support from reason, and to derive allits evidence from 
supernatural grace. The more learned of these resolved all philosophy into the tradi- 
tions of an original revelation, as Theophilus Gale e¢ al. To these should be added the 
Puritans of the more liberal type ; who were akin to the Cambridge men, some of whom 
had been originally Puritans but afterwards conformed. Of the former class the most 
distinguished were Nathaniel Culverwell, already noticed, Richard Baxter, and’ John 
Howe. The Mystics, Quakers, and Seekers relied ona direct revelation to the indi- 
vidual spirit which superseded all ratiocination and positive authority. Their views in 
men of high intellectual culture, like William Penn and Sir Henry Vane, were expressed 
in the philosophical diction and method of a Christianized Platonism. The theological 
skeptics rejected all positive revelation in the spirit of Herbert of Cherbury. The philo- 
sophical skeptics, like Joseph Glanville, attacked all philosophy by denying the self- 
evident and authoritative character of its original categories and axioms, and resolved 
all trustworthy knowledge into the vague operations of experience, supplemented by 
the testimony of revelation, or into what could be verified by physical experiment, 

_ Besides Culverwell, already named, two writers, moderate Puritans, deserve special 
notice in a History of Philosophy, viz., Richard Baxter and John Howe. Richard Bax- 
ter, 1615-1691, was one of the most voluminous theological writers of his time. In phil- 
‘osophy he deserves mention as the earliest * writer on the evidences of religion in Eng- 
lish literature, and also as the first who expressly and distinctly recognized the necessity 
of following ‘‘a methodical procedure in maintaining the doctrines of Christianity and 
of beginning at natural verities as presupposed fundamentally to supernatural.” His 
service to English philosophical thinking in enouncing this position cannot be over- 
estimated. His three treatises, The Unreasonableness of Infidelity, 1655; The Reasons 
of the Christian Religion, 1667; More Reasons for the Christian Religion and no Reason 


Si 


* We ought, perhaps, to except the Atheo-mastix of Bishop Fotherby, 1622, which is incomplete, 
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against it, 1672; the last in reply to Lord Herbert of Cherbury, contain his views 
in respect to the relation of natural to revealed religion, in respect to the relation of 
faith to reason, and impliedly his principles of the grounds of all knowledge. His doc- 
trine of the immortality of the soul is set forth in the works already named, and in a 
volume ‘‘ Of the Immortality of Man’s Soul, and of the Nature of it, and of the Spirits,” 
1682. His account of his own Life and Times throws much light on the state of opinion 
in this period of universal agitation. 

John Howe, 1630-1705, Christ Coll., and Fellow of Magdalen, Cambridge, was edu- 
cated in the society of. More, Cudworth, etc. His theological works are more or less 
_ impregnated with the philosophical spirit, and show a familiar acquaintance with the 
ancient writers and the leading philosophers of his time. One of his ablest works, The 
Living Temple (1675), contains an elaborate refutation of Spinoza, the first that is 
known to have been published in the English language. 

Four other writers deserve a passing notice :— 

William Chillingworth, 1602-1644, Fellow of Trin, Coll., Ox., 1628. His best known 
— work, The Religion of Protestants a Safe Way to Salvation, 1638, though more theo- 
logical than philosophical, implies an underlying philosophy and is recommended by 
_ locke as a book, the reading of which ‘‘ will teach both perspicuity and the way of 
right reasoning better than any book that I know.” Dr. Reid says, its author ‘‘ was 
the best reasoner and the most acute logician of his age.” 

John Hales, of Eton, 1584-1656, styled the ever-memoradle, was remarkable as an 
earnest protestant against the Calvinism of the Synod of Dort, and for his powerful in- 
fluence over a limited but able circle of thinkers. His Golden Remains were published 
1659, ’73, 788, and his zo7’xs, 3 vols., 1765. 

John Goodwin, 1593-1665, een s Coll., Camb., was an able divine, who adopted 
the Arminian tenets against the Calvinism current among the Puritans, and published 
among other writings, Redemption Redeemed, 1651, in which occur many' references 
to philosophical and ethical principles, 

Sir Matthew Hale, 1609-1676, Magd. Tfall, Ox., in his writings on legal and theolog- 
ical topics reflects much of the current philosophy. 
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§ 7. Richard Cumberland, 1632-1718, Fellow of Magdalen Coll., Cambridge, Rector 
of Brampton and All-hallows, Stamford; Bishop of Peterborough, 1691. His treatise 
De Legidus Nature Disquisitio Petes a, etc., etc., was published Lond., 1672, fol. 

- Lub. and Francf, 1683, 4to; in English, with Intr eduction and Appendix by J. Maxwell, 
Lond., 1727, 4to; ‘Abridged by T. Tyrrell, Lond., 1692, 8vo; Translated with notes 
by J. Towers, Dubl., 1750, 4to; In French by Baricy rac, Amst., 1744, 4to. Cumber- 
land was also the author of several theological treatises; which in their day were of 
considerable importance. The treatise De Legibus Nature, is of the greatest signifi- 
cance in the History of Philosophy for its ability, and because it was the first treatise from 
that numerous school of ethical writers which was called into being by antagonism to 
Hobbes. The treatise of Grotius, de Jure Bell et Pacis, 1625, was undoubtedly of great 
service to Cumberland, as he implies—Introd. I. $1. His own treatise differed from 
that of Grotius in this, that whereas Grotius reasons from effects to causes, he reasons 
from causes to effects, ¢. ¢., he begins with an analysis of the nature of man and the con- 
stitution of things and thence proceeds to derive the special ethical duties. The title 
of this treatise indicates its leading purpose, viz., to vindicate the proposition that 
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there are laws of morality made known by nature, in opposition to the doctrine of 


Hobbes that these laws originate in civil society alone and derive from society their sole 
sanction. This is the first of modern treatises which rests its argument formally on the 
communications of nature as contrasted with, and as supposed in positive revelation, and 
dares to assert that certain ethical conceptions and beliefs attainable by Reason are re- 
quired in order to defend and interpret revelation. The treatise also indicates the impres- 
sion that had been made upon English thinking, not so much by the boid materialism 
of Hobbes, against which it protests, as by the Cartesian Mathematical Mechanics, and 
the Experiments of Newton and his associates in the then newly-formed Royal Society. 
Cumberland does not accept the doctrine of innate ideas and principles as held by 
Descartes or Lord Herbert, or as traditionally received by the Cambridge Platonists. He 
prefers, according to the method of Bacon, to find the Laws of Nature by studying the 
Constitution of Nature. His treatise is memorable also as being the first English trea- 
tise in Philosophical Ethics as distinguished from the, treatises on Casuistry, like 
Taylor's Ductor Dubitantium, 1660, and Baxter’s Christian Directory, 1673. The con- 
stitution of nature Cumberland discovers by those effects of nature which reveal its 
forces and laws. He defines a law of nature thus: ‘‘ A proposition, proposed to the 
observation of or impressed upon the mind with sufficient clearness by the nature of 
things, from the will of the first cause, which points out that possible action of a rational 
agent which will chiefly promote the common good, and by which only the entire hap- 
piness of particular persons can be obtained. The former part of this definition con- 


tains the precept, the latter the sanction, and the mind receives the impression of both 


from the nature of things.” 

The law of nature respecting morality is generalized thus: ‘‘ The greatest benevo- 
lence of every rational agent towards all, forms the happiest state of every and of all 
the benevolent, as far as in their power; and it is necessarily requisite to the happiest 
which they can attain, and therefore the common good is the supreme law.” Of the 
certainty and universal evidence of this law, he says, ‘‘That the motion of a point 
does not more certainly produce a line, or the addition of numbers a sum, than that 
benevolence produces a good effect (to the person whom we wish well) proportioned to 
the power and affection of the agent, on the given circumstances. It is also certain that 
to keep faith, gratitude, natural affection, etc., ete., are either parts or modes of a most 
effectual benevolence toward all, accommodated to particular circumstances ; and that 
they must certainly produce their good effect, after the same manner it is certain that 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division are parts or modes of calculation ; 
and that a right line, circle, parabola, and other curves, do express the various effects 
which geometry produces by the motion of a point.” 


. His doctrine of Human Nature and of Right Reason is as follows: Human Nature is 
endowed with certain innate principles and capacities. To the mind belong under- 
standing and will. The first comprehends apprehending, comparing, judging, reason- 
ing, a methodical disposition and the memory of all these things (activities) and the 
objects about which they are conversant. To the will we ascribe the simple acts of 
choosing and refusing and the vehemence of action discovered in the Passions, Inthe 
memory of propositions, both theoretical and practical, consist Habits both Theoretical 
and Practical, called respectively Sciences and Arts. Human Nature suggests certain 
rules of life in the same manner that it suggests the skill of numbering. The first 
apprehensions of things and the desire of good and aversion from evil in general, are 
necessary. ‘The higher nature of man is capable of higher functions and more exalted 
uses ‘‘than that of the soul of a swine, instead of salt to preserve a carcass from 
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_rottenness.” Man is endowed with Right Reason which comprehends the capacity 
as well to discern “‘ first principles or self-evident truths as conclusions thence formed. 
Of these those which are practical are called Laws. True propositions of both sorts are 
4 those which agree with the nature of things.” ‘* The dictates of practical reason are 
propositions which point out the end or the means thereto in every man’s power.” 
Z “That which takes the shortest’ way from the given term or state of things to this end 
4 is called right, by a metaphor taken from the definition of right line, in use among 
mathematicians, An action attaining the most desirable effect inthe quickest manner 
_ takes the shortest way to this end. Therefore it is right. And that very comparison 
_ by which such action is discovered, supposes all things so considered, that it is known 


f both what will less conduce to the end and (with much greater ease) what would ob- 
_ struct the effecting it.” ‘‘ For right (or strait) shows what is crooked as well as what is 
j strait.” Cumberland’s psychology and ethics are highly instructive, for the reason 
_ that he anticipated Locke in conducting his inquiries in respect to Human Nature in 
_ general, in the inductive spirit. While he does far more exact justice than Locke to the 
- noetic or the regulative power as an original endowment he carefully saves himself 
from the Platonic indefiniteness which’ Herbert, Descartes and the Cambridge men 
allowed themselves. Like all the opponents of the ethics of Hobbes, Cumberland 
insists earnestly on the possession by man of the social and disinterested affections as 
an original endowinent of his nature. 


. ~ CHAPTER I1.—Joun Locxe.—His Orrrics anp Derrenpers. 


We have little to add to Ueberweg’s careful analysis of Locke’s 
- prinerpal treatise except the following general remarks : 

§ 8. Locke’s Essay on the Human Understanding introduced a new 
epoch into English philosophy. It found speculation in the divided 
and partially chaotic state which the prevalence of a great variety of 

different schools had introduced. Each of these school was animated 
_by a positive or negative theological interest which intensified the 
earnestness with which its principles were held and defended. Locke 
himself, by his training and associations, would naturally occupy the 
ground of mediation. His education asa physician, his sympathy with 
the new physics which were coming into notice, and his cool and 
tolerant temper, all contributed to this tendency. The temper of his 
times was practical rather than speculative, cautious rather than ad- 
venturous, critical and analytic rather than bold and dogmatic. The 
Essay on the human understanding did hot attain the form in 
which we find it, till the sixth edition. The first edition contains not 
even the rudiment of the celebrated chapter on the Association of Ideas, 
which subsequently obtained such extensive currency among English 
psychologists, and so decided an influence over English speculation. 
This is the more surprising if we consider that Hobbes distinctly recog: 
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nizes the law of association and attaches to it great importance. In the 
first edition the distinction between desire and will—of which so much 
was subsequently made, is not recognized—the necessitarianism of 
Hobbes is broadly asserted, and liberty is limited to the power of acting. 
In later editions a power to suspend the determination of the will 
isaccorded. Cf. B. IL, exxi., § 56. Cf. Lockés Letter to meee 
July 15, 1693, in Bane s Life of Locke. 

It could os anemed also that the essay is more logical or + meta- 
physical than psychological in its aims. Sir Isaac Newton terms it 
“your book of ideas,” in a letter of apology to its author. The eriti- 
cisms upon it and.the replies which they called forth, indicate that its 
doctrine of ideas was the chief feature which attracted the public 
attention. If we compare the essay with the Port Royal Logic, then 
well known in England, and especially if we view attentively Locke’s 
own account of the design of his essay, we shall be satisfied that he 
did not so much propose to give a complete outline of the powers of 
man as to analyze the different forms of human knowledge into their 
ultimate elements. 

The critics and antagonists of Locke all confirm this view. They 
criticize and assail his positions on the ground of their supposed incon- 
sistency with important theological, eee or scientific truths rather 
than in respect to their psychological validity. 

§ 9. A historical sketch of Teale philosophy would be incom- 
plete which should not contain some notices of Locke’s critics. 


The first of these in the order of time, and the one who is most familiarly known, is 
Edward Stillingfleet, 1635-1699; Bishop of Worcester, 1689-1699. Ina Discourse in 
vindication of the Doctrine of the Trinity, etc., 1696, he criticized some of the positions 
taken in Locke’s Essay, as inconsistent with this and other doctrines of the Christian 
Faith, and as tending to scepticism. To these criticisms Locke made an elaborate reply 
in a letter to the Bishop of Worcester, January, 1697. To this reply Stillingfleet pub- 
lished his Answer to Mr. Locke’s Letter, April, 1697. To this answer Locke issued his 
Reply to the Bishop of Worcester’s Answer, June, 1697. The Bishop published his An- 
swer to Mr, Locke’s second Letter in September, 1697, to which Locke issued a long and 
elaborate reply in 1698, which concluded the controversy. 

The doctrines of Locke, crivicised by Stillingfleet, are primarily his fundamental posi- 
tion, which limits the sources of ideas to two, viz., sensation and reflection. S$. objects 
also to the introduction of the term idea in so novel and very general a signification ; 
to Locke’s denial of innate ideas ; to his defective and partial definition of knowledge, 
and his unsatisfactory definition of the idea or notion of substance ; also to his unsat- 
isfactory definition of person, and his inadequate explanation of the grounds of our 
belief in personal identity ; also to the general most obvious tendency of his writings to 
undermine the Christian faith and to promote skepticism, This discussion was deemed 
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_ 80 important, and Locke’s success was thought by his friends to be so complete, that a 
— condensed view of the arguments on both sides has been published in the form of 
_ notes to many editions of the essay till the present time. 

J. A. Lowde, an earnest critic of Locke, and an antagonist also of Hobbes, pub- 

lished in 1694 a volume entitled “ A Discourse concerning the Nature of Man,” in 
eight chapters—On self-knowledge; man as compounded of body and an immaterial 
‘soul; our ideas of truth and goodness; the being of God ; the state of nature ; religion 
the only foundation of civil government; of moral virtue; Mr. Hobbes’ notions of the 
kingdom of darkness. This work of Lowde attracted the attention of Locke, as is 
evident from his notes to the later editions of the essay and his private letters. 

; The celebrated Thomas Burnet, 1635-1715, is said to have been the author of three 
pamphlets—the first two 1697, the last 1699—entitled, ‘‘ Remarks upon an Essay con- 
cerning Human Understanding,” which elicited a reply, 1702, from Catherine Trotter, 
afterwards Mrs. Cockburn, at that time but 23 years of age. 

Richard Burthogge M.D. (died in 1694), dedicates to Locke an Essay upon Reasonand 
the Nature of Spirits. His other philosophical writings were Orgunum vetus ct novum, 
Of Reason and Truth, 1678; Of the Soul of the World, 1699. The essay contains 
many acute criticisms upon Locke’s positions. The author first divides the intellectual 
power into three—sense, imagination, and understanding. Sense is as truly an act of 
knowledge as either of the others—the understanding, or knowledge by ideas or notions, 
is peculiar to man. Every object which we know, we know only as in relation to our 
powers to know—as a phenomenon or appearance—and what appears is determined nega- 
tively by that power of sense and of understanding, which we possess as human beings. 
“Tt is certain that things to us men are nothing but what they stand in our analogy ; 
that is, in plain terms, they are nothing to us but as they are known by us, vs s 
and they are not in our faculties, either in their own realities or by way of a true re- 
semblance and representation, but only in respect of certain appearances or sentiments 

_ which, by the various impressions that they make upon us, they do either occasion only 
or cause or (which is most probable) concur unto in causing with our faculties.” It is 
thus with the eye, the ear, the imagination; ‘‘and there is the same reason for. the 
understanding that it should have a like share in framing the primitive notions under 
which it takes in and receives objects. In sum, the immediate objects of cogitation, as 
it is exercised by men, are entia. cogitationts, all phenomena—appearances that do no 
more exisb without our faculties, in the things themselves, than the images that are 
seen in water, or behind a glass, do exist in those places where they seem to be.” pp. 
59, 60. Burthogge’s Essay is chiefly of interest as it explicitly anticipates one of the 
most important positions of Kant’s philosophical system, known also as Hamilton’s 
doctrine of the relativity of knowledge. 

Another critic of Locke was John Sergeant, 1621-1707. ‘‘ Method to Science.— 
Solid Philosophy Asserted, against the Fancies of the Ideists: or the Method to Science 
farther illustrated with Reflexions on Mr. Locke’s Essay concerning Human Under- 
standing. London, 1697,” This is the same John Sergeant who controverted the Car- 
tesian Le Grand, (cf. p. 857). Sergeant subjects many positions of Locke’s essay to a 
running criticism—the ground and character of which are suggested by the title of his 
work, Solid Philosophy. He contends against the doctrine which he finds in Descartes 
and Locke, and for which he calls them /dests, viz., that we do not know objects them- 
selves directly, but their ideas only, and things by means of their ideas. He subjects 
the doctrine of representative knowledge to an acute and searching criticism. He 

limits Jdea to images or phantasies of sense objects, and contends that the higher 
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knowledge, such as is peculiar to rational beings, is notion or cognition; and the notion 
objectively viewed is the thing itself in our understanding. He rejects Locke’s assump- 
tion that there are many simple notions; contending that there is only one, viz., Exist- 
ence, General truths are the most original and authoritative of all truths, etc., ete. 

The most elaborate and extended critical reply to Locke’s Essay was that by Henry 
Loe, B.D., who graduated 1664, and was Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and 
Rector of Tichmarsh. It is entitled ‘‘ Anti-Scepticism ; or Notes upon each Chapter of 
Mr. Locke’s Essay concerning Human Understanding, with an Explication of all the 
particulars of which he treats, and in the same order with Locke. In 4 books. Lond., 
1702.” This work follows Locke by chapters almost as closely as does the Nouveaux 
Essais of Leibnitz. Of Locke’s first book on Innate Ideas, he observes that no one has 
ever held that there are such in the sense in which Locke assails them—and that it is 
obvious that there are such, in the sense that men are not at liberty not to have certain 
perceptions and judgments, and that these capacities and tendencies do not dispense 
with the necessity and importance of a divine revelation. Of the second book on Ideas, 
he objects to the novel extension of the term Ideas from its appropriate use in desig- 
nating images of individual sensible objects, to that signification which comprehends all 
objects of the mind thinking. He urges also that the ideas treated as simple by Locke 
are not in fact such. He denies that all our ideas are derived from Sensation and Re- 
flection; because Sensation cannot give knowledge without the co-operation of other 
intellectual po wers, and Reflection means only Knowing or Consciousness. In the third 
book be especially objects to Locke’s analysis of our moral ideas—that he destroys 
their authority and fixedness. In the fourth book he criticizes his definition of knowl- 
edge as skeptical in its tendency and logical application, and for the following rea- 
sons :—first, in the case of particular propositions we cannot be as certain, by the way 
of ideas, as we are of the existence of the things which are the subjects and predicates 
of the propositions; second, there are no such things in the mind of man as he calls 
simple ideas, which must be gained before the mind receives the knowledge of 
things by perceiving the agreement or disagreement of such ideas; third, there are 
no such things as general abstract ideas. Lec’s work is very instructive as giving 
an insight into the positions maintained by a considerable class of critics and men 
of learning in his time. 

Rey. John Norris, 1657-1711, Rector of Bemerton- from 1691-1710, was an earnest 
critic of Locke in the spirit of Malebranche, with a very decided leaning to Plato, His 
principal philosophical work is an Essay towards the theory of the ideal or intelligible 
world, in two parts, the first considering it absolutely in itself, and the secoud in rela- 
tion to human understanding. Lond.,.1701-04. In the appendix to vol. 1 of Practical 
Discourses on the Beatitudes, 1690, are added Cursory Remarks upon a Book called an 
Essay concerning Human Understanding. Cf. Locke’s comments on the same—the 
works of. John Locke, 1794, vol. 9th, pp. 247-259. ‘ 

William Sherlock, 1641-1707, Dean of St. Paul’s, etc., in his Discourse of the Im- 
mortality of the Soul and Future State, 1705, etc., chap. ii., sec. 8; A Digression 
concerning Connate Ideas or Inbred Knowledge, pp. 95-127, attacks Locke’s doctrines 
of innate ideas in the spirit of Stillingfleet. Cf. Locke’s works, Lond., 1794, v. 9, p. 
293. THe argues that the soul has connate or inbred beliefs, ¢ g., concerning its own 
immortality, and therefore connate or inbred ideas. 

John Edwards, 1637-1716, Fellow of St. John’s College, wrote against Locke’s 
Reasonableness of Christianity the following theological treatises ; Thoughts concern- 
ing the Causes and Occasions of Atheism, 1695; a Demonstration of the Existence and 
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Providence of God, 1696 ; Socinianism Unmasked; or the unreasonableness of the 


— Opinion concerning one article of faith only, 1696; a brief vindication of the funda- 


< 


mental Articles of the Christian Faith; and the Socinian’s Creed, 1697. 

Conyers Place wrote against Bold (p. 868). Remarks with Queries to Mr. Bold, 1724 ; 
also in 1729, An Essay towards a Vindication of the Visible Creation, in which he con- 
tends that the mind is endowed ‘with a faculty higher than sensation, by means of 
which it inwardly reflects, and through which it obtains its more important and abstract 
conceptions. This gives knowledge not obtained by any of the corporeal faculties 
outward or inward. This knowledge is substantial, immediately wrought in itself by 


‘the substance from the competency of the object to it, antecedent to all notices from 
without. 


Malcolm Fleming, or Flemyng, published in 1751 a New Critical Examination of an 
important passage in Mr. Locke’s essay, in which he questions the correctness of 
Locke’s views respecting Substance, Spirit and Lssence, and the possibility that matter 
can be endowed with the power of thought. 

Another very able antagonist of Locke was Peter Browne (died in 1735), Provost 
of Trinity College, and subsequently Bishop of Cork. He was the author of several 
theological works ; the two works for which he is most distinguished in philosophy 
are: The Procedure and Limits of the Human Understanding. Wond., 1728; 2d ed. 


1729; Things Divine and Supernatural conceived by Analogy with Things Natural and 


IIuman. Uond.,, 1738. 

The doctrines of Browne are: That we have zdeas of sensible objects only ; and of 
their operations, while of pure spirit, we have no ideas at all, but only of the opera- 
tions of spirit as connected with a material body; these operations-also we conse- 
quently designate by terms borrowed from sensation; that from these we infer the 
existence of spirit—of which and its operations we have ideas indirectly and by analogy 
with material substances and the actions to which their spiritual representatives are 
analogous. If this is true of created and limited spirits, how much more is it true 
ot the uncreated and infinite Spirit? Browne’s theory of knowledge and the pro- 
cesses of the understanding is also, in some respects, antagonistic to the theory of 
Locke, ¢ g. he criticizes Locke and all the writers of his school for failing to distinguish 
‘: yi¢htly between the simple perceptions of sense and the simple apprehension of the 
intellect ; between the primary and simple ideas of sensation which are independent 
of the pure intellect and those secondary compounded ideas which are its creatures; 
between all these and the complex notions and conceptions of the mind; but above all, 
the want of distinguishing between the conception of things human, when they are 
direct and immediate, and when they are transferred to things spiritual and imma- 
tevial by semblance only and analogy.” An idea of reflection, in Browne’s judgment, is 
an empty sound. The mind does not know its operations either by direct or reflex 
ideas. It only knows them by an immediate self-consciousness when they are employed 
on the ideas of external objects. It would know not its own existence or its operations, 
were it not for some idea of an external object about which it is employed. 

The highest operation of Reason is inference or illation, which is not employed 
upon our simple ideas so much as on our complex notions. This excludes the definition 
of knowledge by Locke as consisting in a perception of the agreement or disagreement 
of our ideas, This definition is so far from being true, that it can be shown we 
have knowledge of objects concerning which we have no ideas; pre-eminently of 
objects supernatural, which we know by natural analogies only, and which analogical 
knowledge is enhanced and appealed to in revealed communications from God. 
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The doctrines of Browne are important, not merely in their relations to those of 
Locke, but because of their near and remoter influence upon speculative theology. 
Browne was an earnest defender of the Christian faith. In 1697 he wrote a reply to 
Toland’s Deistical Tracts. He was in sympathy with an active body of defenders of the 
Christian faith who were more or less directly connected with Trinity College, Dublin. 
Among these was William King, 1650-1729; Bishop of Derry, 1691; Archbishop of 
Tuam, 1702; Archbishop of Dublin, 1703. King was the author of the treatise De 
Origine Mali, 1702-1704; in English by Edmund Law, 1731, 4to; 2d ed., with addi- 
tions, etc., 1732; with answers to Bayle and Leibnitz, 1738, 1758, 1781. King also 
published a sermon on Predestination, 1709; Oxford, with notes by Whately, 1821, in 


which doctrines are taught similar to those advanced by Browne, respecting the limits 


of our knowledge of God. Cf. El. Logic, by R. Whately, appendix, iv. xv. Cf. An 
Enquiry into the Doctrines of Necessity and Predestination, by Edward Coplestone. 
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London, 1821. Cf. H. L. Mansel, The Limits of Religious Thought. As a disciple of 


Browne, King dissented from the doctrines of Locke. 

Edmund Law, D.D., 1703-1787, St. John’s College, Cambridge, Bishop of Carlisle, 
in addition to his notes on King’s Essay, also published ‘‘ An Inquiry into the Ideas of 
Space, Time, etc.,” Cambridge, 1734, in which he dissents from Locke. 

Among the critics of Locke, who wrote in the spirit of Peter Browne, Zachary 


Mayne deserves conspicuous attention. He was probably the son of Zachary Mayne, a | 


divine who was somewhat notorious for his theological opinions in the time of the 
Commonwealth, and died at Exeter, Noy. 11, 1794, leaving a son who was a physician, 
and died at Northampton in 1750, aged 73. 

Mayne’s only philosophical work, anonymous, is entitled, Two Dissertations con- 
cerning Sense and the Imagination, with an Essay on Consciousness, 1727. The 
design of the dissertations is to refute the opinion which the author describes as nearly 


universal in his time, that brutes nave the same intellectual capacities as man. . This © 


opinion, he asserts, is a direct and immediate consequence of Locke’s doctrine of ideas, 
which makes the acts of sense perception to be intellectual. Against this view the 
author contends that the acts of neither sense nor the imagination are intellectual, but 
that to make them such a higher power must be added, viz., the understanding, by 
which alone we gain notions or conceptions. 

The Hssay on consciousness is claimed by its author as the first attempt to treat 
of this theme. It distinctly recognizes the functions of consciousness and of self- 
conscioustless as they have been subsequently developed in the schools of Reid and 
Hamilton. It is surprising that this first and important contribution to this dis- 
cussion has not been better known and held in higher honor by students of English 
philosophy. 

§ 10. DernNDERS or LocKkE.—Vincent Perronet, Vicar of Shoreham in Kent, wrote 
with much spirit and acuteness ‘‘ A vindication of Mr, Locke from the charge of giving 
encouragement to skepticism and infidelity, and from several other mistakes and objec- 
tions of the learned author of the procedure, extent, and limits of the human under- 
standing.” In six dialogues, Lond., 1736 ; also a second vindication of Mr. Locke, Lond., 
1738. These replies to Bishop Browne reflected the general sentiment of the times as 
to the points of objection raised against the peculiar views of Locke, and seemed to mark 
the termination of open dissent or unfavorable criticism for one or two generations. 

Samuel Bold, Rector of Steeple and Vicar of Shapwicke, Dorsetshire, 1687-1736, 
was distinguished for his zeal in defence of Locke’s theological and philosophical doc- 
trines, He published several tracts in his behalf, which were collected in a volume in 
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_ 1706. The titles follow: A short discourse of the True Knowledge of Christ Jesus ; to 


- which are added some passages on the Reasonableness of Christianity and its vindication, 


" 
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with some Animadversions on Mr. John Edwards’ Reflections on the Reasonableness of 
Christianity, etc., 1697. 


‘ A reply to Mr. Edwards’ brief reflections on a short discourse, etc., 1697. 


Observations on the Animadversions on a late book entitled, The Reasonableness of 
Christianity, etc., 1698. 

Some considerations on the principal objections and arguments which have been 
published against Mr. Locke’s Essay of Human Understanding, 1699. 

A Discourse concerning the Resurrection of the same Body : with two letters con- 
cerning the necessary immateriality of thinking substance, 1705. 

The two points objected to in Locke which Mr. Bold considers, are (1.) his doctrine 
that the certainty of knowledge consists in the perception of the agreement or dis- 
agreement of ideas, which was called the way of ideas, in opposition to the making 
inferences from maxims, held to be the only rational or Christian way to knowledge 
or certainty ; (2.) Locke’s doctrine that it is impossible for us to assert that matter can- 
not be endowed by the Creator with the capacity to think. 

The letters concerning the necessary immortality of the thinking substance are a 
eritical reply to John Broughton’s Psychologia, and also to John Norris’s attempted 
demonstration of the immateriality of the soulin his Theory of the Ideal World. Part 
2nd. 

Mis. Catherine Cockburn, born Trotter, 1679-1749, was another zealous defender of 
Locke. Her works were collected and published'in 2 volumes, Lond., 1751. They are 
theological, moral, dramatic, and poetical; but prominent among them are the fol- 
lowing: A Defence of Mr. Locke’s Essay of Human Understanding, 1702, chiefly against 
objections waged against his theory of moral distinctions. The critic contends that 
Locke provides for the permanence and authority of these distinctions under ‘‘ the 
Divine law” as manifested in the constitution of man. Mrs. Cockburn herself agrees 
with Dr. Samuel Clarke in her ethical views, and in this defence and her other writings 

on ethics she earnestly defends this theory. In 1726 she published a letter to Dr, —— 
Holdsworth, occasioned by his sermon preached before the University of Oxford, on 
Easter-Monday, concerning the Resurrection of the same body, in which the passages 


_ that concern Mr. Locke are chiefly considered, etc., ete. A vindication of Mr. Locke’s 


Christian principles from the injurious imputations of Dr. Holdsworth, Part I. ; also 
a vindication of Mr. Locke on the controversy concerning the Resurrection of the same 
body, Part II., were prepared about the same time, but not published till 1751. In 
1743 were published remarks upon some writers in the controversy concerning the 
foundation of moral virtue and moral obligation; particularly Rev. Mr. Gay, the author 
of the dissertation preliminary to Law’s translation of Archbishop King’s Origin of 
Byil, and the author of the Divine Legation of Moses, to which are prefixed some cur- 
sory thoughts on the controversies concerning necessary existence, the Reality and 
Infinity of Space, the Extension and Place of Spirits, and on Dr. Watts’ notion of sub- 
stance. In 1747, she published Remarks upon the principles and reasonings of Dr. 
Rutherforth’s Essay on the nature and obligations of virtue, in vindication of the con- 
trary principles and reasonings contained in the writings of the late Dr. Samuel Clarke ; 
published by Mr. (Bp.) Warburton, with a preface. In the works of Mrs. Cockburn 
are also published a voluminous correspondence between herself and Rev. Dr. Thomas 
Sharp, 1693-1758, Archdeacon of Northumberland, etc., on the nature and foundation 
of moral distinctions. 
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$11. Tue New Prysics.—The circumstance has already been noticed that the 
philosophy of Locke was in sympathy with the movement in England, which led to 
the formation of the Royal Society in 1663, and which culminated in the splendid dis- 
coveries of Sir Isaac Newton. The ‘‘ mechanical” or ‘‘the new philosophy,” as it was 
called, was not merely a successful protest against many of the physical theories of 
Descartes, but it involved the study of the powers and resources of the human mind 
itself. It is worthy of notice, however, that neither Sir Robert Boyle, who was con- 
spicuous in furthering the new philosophy in its first beginnings, nor Sir Isaac Newton, 
who conducted it in so many departments to its complete triumph, made either psycho- 
logy or metaphysics an object of special or separate attention. Still, their influence 
upon both these courses of spectlation was not inconsiderable and not entirely in the 
direction taken by Locke. 

Sir Robert Boyle, 1627-1691, published very largely in theology and physics. Col- 
lected works, 5 vols., fol., 1744, also 6 vols., 4to, 1772. Phil. works abridged, 1725, 
8 vols., 4to. Theol. works epit. 1699, 4 vols., 8vo; 1715, 3 vols., 8vo. The most 
important topics in philosophy discussed by him were the relation of Reason to Religion 
and the doctrine of Final Causes. To the last he devoted an elaborate discussion. 

Sir Isaac Newton’s, 1642-1727, chief contribution to metaphysics was in the form 
of a scholium to the second edition of the Principia, 1713, respecting Space and Dura- 
tion, which was subsequently expanded into an @ priori argument by Dr. S. Clarke and 
the philosophers of his school. It is singular, yet true, that the subsequent deviation 
from Locke’s principles and method, or more properly, the recognition of an appropriate 
sphere for @ priori truth, for which Locke’s analysis had failed to provide, should have 
been largely owing to the influence of these two eminent physicists. The fact cannot 
be questioned that speculative philosophy asserted a wider range of inquiry for itself 
under the impulse given to it by Dr. Samuel Clarke and the theologians and philoso- 
phers of his school. Cf. D. Stewart, Prel. Diss. P. IL, sec. 3. 

John Wilkins, 1614-1672, Bishop of Chester, who was one of the foremost in the 
meetings which resulted in the Royal Suciety, was the author of Principles ‘and Duties 
of Natural Religion, 1675. Cf. I. Sprat, 1636-1713, Bishop of Rochester; History of 
the Royal Society of London for the improving of Natural Knowledge, 1667; also, 
Treatises by Joseph Glanvil, 1636-1680; also, Attacks on the Royal Society, by Henry 
Stubbe, 1631-1676. Glanvil was a very able critic and assailant of the Aristotelian 
physics and metaphysics. Of his Sceptis Scientifica Dugald Stewart says—it is ‘‘ One 
of the most acute and original productions of which English philosophy had then to 
boast.” Dissert. elec. Bishop Wilkins also wrote ‘‘An Essay toward a Real Character and 
a Philosophical Language ” (Lond., 1688), of which the second part treats of Universal 
Philosophy, and the remaining three parts are devoted to language in general and the 
possibility and characteristics of a philosophical language, or a Real Character. 

Wilkins was said to have been indebted to George Dalgarno, 1627-1687, author of 
Ars Signorum, Vulgo Character Universalis et Lingua philosophica. Lond., 1661. 

Dalgarno wrote also Didascolocophus, or the Deaf and Dumb Man’s Tutor, Oxford, 
1680, 8vo. He deserves to be commemorated as the earliest, or one of the earliest Eng- 
lish writers, on Philosophical Grammar and the teaching of language to deaf mutes. 
See Works of George Dalgarno of Aberdeen, 4to, reprinted at Edinburgh, 1834. 

A singular contribution to Philosophy by Robert Green, of Clare Hall, Camb., 1712, 
indicates that the progress of the New Philosophy was not effected without opposition. 
It is entitled The Principles of Natural Philosophy, in which is shown the insufficiency 
of the present systems to give us any just account of that science—and the necessity 
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_ there is of some new principles in order to furnish us with a true and real knowledge 


= 


of nature. Camb. and Lond., 1872. ‘‘ The present systems’’ are the Cartesian and the 
Newtonian, and the author discusses at length the metaphysics of mind and matter and 
the authority of the mental faculties, etc., etc., and the certainty of knowledge. He 
maintains that there is neither a vacuum in the sense of the moderns, as Newton, etc., 
nor a plenum in the sense of Descartes. He offers to prove that it is possible to square 
the circle. He died 1730. His philosophy was called the Greenian Philosophy. 


CHAPTER IJIII.—Sprcunations respecting tuE NATURE OF THE 
Sout. 


§ 12. Tur freedom and activity consequent upon the political revo- 
lution of 1688, and the influence of Locke’s Essay, asalso of the new phy- 
sics, were manifest in the variety of directions taken by philosophical in- 
vestigation. One of the most conspicuous of these directions was towards 
materialism. Discussions and controversies in respect to the na- 
ture and immortality of the soul began in the seventeenth century 
and were prosecuted during the greater part of the eighteenth. This 
materialism assumed a variety of forms, and its positions were urged 
in several distinct and almost incompatible lines of argument. The 
materialists of the school of Hobbes were reinforced in their confidence 
by the position taken by Locke against the fundamental doctrine of Des- 
cartes in regard to the essence of the soul—Locke asserting that there 
was no inherent impossibility that matter should be endowed with the 
power of thinking, as against Descartes’ axiom that the essence of 
spirit is thought. The mechanical philosophy common to Descartes 
and Newton favored their reasonings in some degree. The oppo- 
nents of Christianity as a revelation of immortality by supernatural 
attestations contended that the future-existence of the soul was im- 
possible. 

Many of the so-called Free Thinkers, or Deists, were avowed Mate- 


rialists. The chapter in Bishop Butler’s Analogy, “ Of a Future Life ” 


indicates the occasion for an argument against Materialism, and enables 
the reader toinfer what were the current arguments urged in its support. 


On the other hand, some ardent believers in Christianity sought to ex- 


aggerate its importance by contending that the soul is not naturally im- 
mortal, but that its future existence is simply a gift of God, which is 
both imparted and announced by supernatural agencies and instru. 
ments. Among the many writers who wrote directly and incidentally 
upon this subject three may be named as conspicuous, vz, William 
Coward, Henry Dodwell and Andrew Baxter. 
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$ 13. William Coward—1656-1725—was a physician, educated at Hart Hall and 
edness College, in Oxford. His first publication was issued under the pseudonym of — 
Estibius Psycalethes, ‘Second Thoughts concerning the Human Soul, demonstrating 
the notion of a human soul, as believed to be a spiritual immortal substance united to _ 
a human body, to be a plain heathenish invention, and not consonant to the principles 
of philosophy, reason, or religion,” etc., etc. The doctrine of the treatise was, that 
every man dies as a beast but has the prerogative to be raised to life again. 

Replies were written by several writers, as Dr. William Nichols, 1664-1712, John 
Broughton, John Turner, William Asheton, D.D., and others; to some of which Coward 
replied, as also to other replies. The titles of the principal works by himself and his 
antagonists are given below. Two of Coward’s works, the Second Thoughts and the 
Grand Essay, were burned under the order of the House of Commons, by the common 
hangman, in 1704. 

§ 14. Henry Dodwell—1641-1711; Trin. Coll., Dublin, was Camden Professor of 
History in Oxford, in 1688, but lost this post in 1691, by refusing, the oath of alle- 
giance to the new dynasty. He was well known as a non-juring High Churchman, 
avoluminousand various writer on many topics of ancient chronology and church gov- 
ernment, and notorious for his extreme opinions on many topics, prominently on the 
immortality of the soul. In 1706 he published a treatise which gave a new direction 
to the discussion on this subject, which had become already sufficiently active. Its 
title indicates his position, viz., ‘‘ An Epistolary Discourse proving from the Scrip- 
tures and the first Fathers that the Soul is a principle naturally mortal, but immortal- 
ized actually by the pleasure of God, to punishment or to reward, by its union with the 
divine baptismal spirit. Wherein is proved that none have the power of giving this 
immortality since the apostles, but only the Bishops.” 

The distinction between body, soul and spirit, conceived to be formally taught in the 
New Testament, was supposed, when interpreted by the principles of Locke’s philoso- 
phy and theology on the one hand, and certain dogmas of sactamental grace on the other, 
to give countenance and authority to the views of Dodwell, and others less extreme 
than he, who denied the so-called natural and necessary immortality of the soul. 
But materialists and immaterialists, Deists and Christians, dissented from and attacked 
the doctrines of Dodwell, and thus complicated the discussion, which was already suffi- 
ciently mixed. William Coward and Henry Layton on the one side, and John Norris, 
Joseph Pitts, Edmund Chishull, Thomas Mills, Daniel Whitby, D.D., Samuel Bold ata 
Dr.Samuel Clarke on the other, participated in the very warm Guacs which ensued. 

The discussions on this special topic entered very largely into the controversy be- 
tween the English Deists and the defenders of Christianity. Some of the Deists insist- 
ed on Immortality as involved in the very essence of the soul, and so self-evident as to 
be incapable of being confirmed by the testimony of Revelation. Others took the op- 
posite extreme, denying immortality altogether. 

§ 15. Laterin the eighteenth century Andrew Baxter resumed the discussion. He 
was born in Aberdeen about 1686, and died 1750, was educated at the University, and 
spent his life as a private tutor in that city and on the continent. He is chiefly known 
by his elaborate treatise, entitled an ‘‘ Enquiry into the Nature of the Human Soul, 
wherein the Immateriality of the soul is evinced from the principles of Reason and Phi- 
losophy.” 2d edition. London, 1787. 

The date of the first edition is unknown. The points which Baxter seeks to estab- 
lish are the following ; (1.) Inertia is an essential property of matter and is inconsistent 
with its possessing the active power which spirit manifests. (2.) All the effects ascrib- 
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__ ed to other material powers or properties are produced by the direct agency of some 
~ Immaterial Being. Hence there is a direct, and constant and universal Providence. (3.) 
j The soul is a simple and uncompounded substance—and is therefore naturally immor- 
a tal. (4.) The soul after death is neither insensible nor inactive—as against Locke's 
_ view that matter may think. (5.) The arguments against the soul’s immortality after 
the example of Lucretius are fallacious. (6.) The phenomena of dreaming cannot 
be explained by any mechanism of the body or its particles. (7.) Matter is real—as 
against Berkeley. (8.) Matter is neither eternal nor uncreated. 

In 1750, Mr. Baxter published an Appendix to the first part of his Inquiry, in fur- 
ther vindication of his view that material phenomena are produced by the direct ac- 
_ tion of the Deity, and not by mechanism or second causes. 

a In 1779 was published The Evidence of Reason in proof of the Immortality of the 
a Soul, independent of the more abstruse Inquiry into the Nature of Matter and Spirit, 
_ from the MSS. of Baxter. Baxter prepared for the use of his pupils—J/atho, sive 
~ Cosmotheoria, puerilis dialogus, Lond. 1740, which was published in English in an 
enlarged form in 1745, under the title of Matho, etc., wherein, from the phenomena 
of the material world, briefly explained, the principles of Natural and Revealed Religion 
are deduced and demonstrated. 
§ 16. The principal works in these several controversies are the following :— 


Richard Bentley. Matter and Motion cannot Think; or, A Confutation of Athcism from the Faculties 
- ofthe Soul. London, 1692. 

Henry Layton. Observations upon a Sermon, intituled, A Confutation of Atheism, etc. London, 1692. 

Timothy Manlove. The Immortality of the Soul asserted and practically improved. London, 1697. 

Henry Layton. Observations upon a short Treatise written by Mr. Timothy Manlove; intituled, The 
Immortality of the Soul asserted. London? 1697? 

Richard Burthogge. Of the Soul of the World; and of Particular Souls. London, 1699. 

Henry Layton. An Argument concerning the Human Soul’s Separate Subsistence. London? 1699? 

William Coward, M.D. Second Thoughts concerning Human Soul, ete. London, 1702. 

Matthew Hole. An Antiddte against Infidelity. In Answer to a Book entitled Second Thoughts, ete. 
~ London, 1702. 

John Turner. <A Brief Vindication of the Separable Existence and Immortality of the Soul, from a Late 
Author’s Second Thoughts, Lond., 1702. 

Henry Layton. Observations upon a Treatise intituled, A Vindication of the Separate Existence of the 
Soul, from a Late Author’s Second Thoughts, by Mr. John Turner. London, 1702. 

Vindiciz Mentis. An Essay of the Being and Nature of Mind, etc. London, 1702. 

Henry Layton. Observations upon a Treatise intituied Vindiciee Mentis. Lond., 1703. 

Benjamin Keach. The French Impostour Detected; or, Zach. Housel tryed by the Word of God and 
cast, etc. Lond., 1703. 

Alethius Phylopsychis, (pseudon.) Yuxodoyra; or, Serious Thoughts on Second Thoughts. Written in 
opposition to a book by Dr. Wm. Coward. Lond. 

Henry Layton. Arguments and Replies in a Dispute concerning the Nature of the Human Soul, ete, 
Lond., 1703. 

John Broughton. Psychologia; or, An Account of the Nature of the Rational Soul. Lond., 1703. 

William Coward. The Grand Essay; or, A Vindication of Reason and Religion against the Impostures 
of Philosophy; with an Epistolary Reply to Mr. Broughton’s Psychologia. 1704. 

Henry Layton. Observations upon a Treatise entitled Psychologia, etc. Lond., 1703. 

William Coward, M.D. Farther Thoughts concerning Human Soul, in Defence of Second Thoughts, 
etc., etc. Lond., 1703. 

Join Turner. A Farther Vindication of the Soul’s Separate Existence, etc. Lond., 1703. 

Lawrence Smith, LL.D. The Evidence of Things not Seen, ete. Lond., 1701? °03. 

F. Gregory. Impartial Thoughts upon the Nature of the Human Soul, etc., occasioned by a book entitled 
Second Thoughts. _Lond., 1704. 

Henry Layton. <A Search after Souls, ete. Lond., 1706. 

Henry Dodwell. An Bpistolary Discourse, proving, from the Scriptures and the First Fathers, that the 
Soul is a Principle naturally mortal, ete. Lond., 1706. 
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Edmund Chishull. A Guana of Heresy, maintained against Mr. Dodwell’s late Epistolary Discourse. 


Lond., 1706. ; 
Samuel Clarke. A Letter to Mr. Dodwell, wherein all the Arguments in his Epistolary Discourse are 


particularly answered, etc. Lond., 1706. 
John Turner. Justice done to Human Souls, in a Short View of Mr. Dodwell’s late Book, entitled An 
Epistolary Discourse. Lond., 1706. : ~ 
Human Souls Naturally Immortal. Translated from a Latin Manuscript, by S. E. Lond., 1707. 
Thomas Milles. ‘The Natural Immortality of the Soul asserted and proved from the Scriptures, etc., in — 
answer to Mr. Dodwell’s Epistolary Discourse, etc. Oxford, 1707. ‘ 
Daniell Whitby. Reflections on same Assertions and Opinions of Mr. Dodwell, contained in a book 
intituled An Epistolary Discourse, ete. London, 1707. 
°Human Souls Naturally Immortal. Translated from a Latin Manuscript, by S. E. With a recommenda- | 
tory preface. By Jeremy Collier, M. A. Lond., 1707. Of the preface to this work Mr. Norris makes honor- 
able mention in his Letter to Mr. Dodwell, p. 107, commending especially the following remark against Mr, 
Locke: ‘‘For if the idea of matter be complete without thinking, if there is no such faculty to be found about 
it, if there must be a foreign power superadded before anything of thought can emerge, it follows evidently 
from Locke’s’concession that.a being capable of thinking must be of a nobler and quite different kind from 
matter and motion.” The sentence following represents the doctrine of the times: ‘* Now, from the soul's 
being immaterial, its immortality follows of course: that which is immaterial has no principles of dissolution — 
inin” 
John Norris. A Philosophical Discourse concerning the Natural Immortality of the Soul. Occasioned 
by Mr. Dodwell'’s late Epistolary Discourse. Lond., 1708. 
Henry Dodwell. A Preliminary Defence of the Epistolary Discourse, ete. Lond., 1707. 
The Naturai Mortality of Human Souls clearly demonstrated from the Holy Scriptures, etc, — 
Being an Explication of a famous passage in the Dialogue of St. Justin Martyr with Tryphon. With an 
Appendix consisting of a Letter to Mr. John Norris. Lond., 1708. 
John Norris. A Letter to Mr. Dodwell concerning the Immortality of the Soul of Man. In answer to 
one from him. Lond., 1709. 
John or Joseph Pitts. ‘H yapis S00etca, 2 Tim. i. 9,—that is, The Holy Spirit, the Author of Immor- 
tality, ete. A Vindication of Mr. Dodwell’s Epistolary Discourse, ete. London, 1708. 
Edmund Chishull. Some testimonies of Justin Martyr set in a true and clear light as they relate to Mr, 
Dodwell’s unhappy Question concerning the Immortality of the Soul. London, 1708. 
John Pitts. A Defence of the Animadversions on Mr. Chishull’s Charge of Heresie against Mr. Dodwell’s 
Epistolary Discourse. A Reply to a late Tract, some Testimonies of Justin Martyr. Lond., 1708. : 
John or Joseph Pitts. Immortality Preternatural to Human Souls, etc. A Vindication of Mr. Dodwell 
against that Part of Mr, Clark’s Answer which concerns the Fathers. Lond., 1708. 
Henry Dodwell. The Scripture Account of the Eternal Rewards or Punishments of all that hear the 
Gospel, ete. Lond., 1708. 
William Cowar a, M.D. The Just, Scrutiny; ; or, A Serious Enquiry into the Modern Notions of the Soul. 
Lond., 1706, or later. 
Benj. Bayly. Of the Immortality of the Soul, and its Distinction from the Body. 1707? 
John Witty. The First Principles of Modern Deism Confuted. Lond., 1707. 
Benjamin Hampton, a barrister. The Existence of the Human Soul after Death proved from Scripture, 
Reason, and Philosophy. 1711. 
Robert Bragge. A Brief Essay concerning the Soul of Man. Lond., 1725. 
Andrew Baxter. An Enquiry into the Nature of the Human Soul, ete. London, 1745. 
An Appendix to the First Part of the Enquiry into the Nature of the Human Soul, wherein 
the Principles laid down there are cleared from some Objections, ete. TLond., 1750. 
Samuel Colliber. Free Thoughts concerning Souls; in Four Essays. Lond., 1734. 
Jobn Jackson, of Leicester. A Dissertation on Matter and Spirit; with some Remarks on a Book (by A. 
Baxter) entitled An Enquiry into the Nature of the Human Soul. Lond., 1755. 
William Windle. An Enquiry into the Immateriality of Thinking Substances, ete. Lond., 1788. 
Vincent Perronet. Some Inquiries chiefiy reloting to Spiritual Beings, ete. Lond., 1740. 
A Letter to the Author (A, Baxter) of a book intituled An Enquiry into the Nature of the Human Soul, 
wherein the State of the Soul, in its Separate Existence, is particularly considered. Lond., 1741 
Man More than a Machine. Wherein, 1, The Immateriality of the Soul is demonstrated. 


Lond, 1752. 

An Enquiry into the Nature of the Human Soul: its Origin, Properties, and Faculties. Lond., 1750. 

J. Robinson, M.D, Philosophical and Scriptural Inquiries into the Nature and Constitution of Mankind, 
considered only as Rational Beings, etc. Lond., 175%. 
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; Caleb Fleming. A Survey of the Search after Souls, by Dr. Coward, Dr. 8. Clarke, Mr. Baxter, Dr. 
Sykes, Dr. Law, Mr. Peckard, and others. Lond., 1758. ; 
Peter Peckard. Observations on Mr. Fleming’s Survey, etc. Lond., 1759, 
Caleb Fleming. A Defence of the Conscious Scheme against that of the Mortalist. Occasioned by Mr. 
_ Peter Peckard’s Observations on Mr. Fleming’s Survey, etc. Lond., 1759. 
An Essay towards demonstrating the Immateriality and’ Free Agency of the Soul. In Answer to two 
Pamphlets, etc. Lond., 1760. 
Thomas Broughton. A Defence of the commoniy received Doctrine of the Human Soul, as an immaterial] 
- and naturally immortal Principle in Man, against the Objections of some Modern Writers, etc. Bristol, 
1766. 
A Warning against Popish Doctrines; or, Observations on the Rev. Mr. Thos, Broughton’s Defence of an 
Immortality in Man, etc: Lond., 1767. 
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CHAPTER IV.—Putosopny in Connection wira tHE DEIstIcAL 
‘ CoNTROVERSY. 


§ 17. Tux philosophy of the so-called English Deists was more or 
less affected by the school of Locke ; and the philosophical defenders 
of Christianity naturally adapted their eee of defence to the ar- 
guments which were employed. 

é To a certain extent, both attack an defence tried and tested the 
new philosophy, as they developed its defects and weaknesses, and 
manifested its strength to resist and reply. Inasmuch as the argu- 
ments of the assailants of Christianity were largely philosophical, the 
same was true of the arguments of its defenders. JLobbes and Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury represented each his own philosophical tenets ; 
the influence of neither was set aside by the Essay on the Human Under- 
standing. Conspicuous among the philosophical assailants of Chris- 
tianity subsequent to Locke, are John Toland, Antony Ashley Cooper 
third Earl of Shaftesbury, Matthew Tindal, Antony Collins, Thomas 
Morgan, Bernard de Mandeville, and David Hume. Among the philo- 
sophical defenders of Christianity we name Samuel Clarke, D.D., 
Jobn Brown, George Berkeley, Joseph Butler, and George Campbell. 

The courses of sermons preached at the Lectures instituted by Sir 
Robert Boyle, particularly the earlier courses, from 1691 to 1782, 
8 vols. folio, Lond., 1739, contain profound discussions of philosophical 
subjects, and give the reader an insight into the speculative activity of 
the English “ath at this period. J ith Ray, 1627-1704, published in 
1691, « The wisdom of God manifested in the works of Creation,” one 
of the first attempts in the language formally to illustrate the truths 
of Natural Religion by examples of des ign or final cause, as mani- 
fested in nature. 

Of. John Leland, 1691-1766. A View of the principal Deistical 
writers, ete., ete.; London, 1754-56, 8 vols, Philip Skelton, Deism Re- 
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vealed: 2 vols., London, 1749. G. Lechler: Geschichte des Englischen 
Deismus, 1841. A. S. Farrar, “A Critical History of Free Thought.” — 
London and New York, 1863. John Hunt, “History of Religious © 
Thought in England,” ete. Lond., vol. L, 1870; IL, 1871. 


PHILOSOPHICAL ASSAILANTS OF CHRISTIANITY. 


John Toland,* 1669-1722: published in 1696, ‘‘ Christianity not mysterious,” the 
design of which was to show, that ‘‘ there is nothing in the Gospels contrary to reason, 
nor above it; and that no Christian doctrine can properly be called a mystery.” He éx- — 
plains the province of reason and the means of information which man has, both exter- 
nal and internal, and asserts that statements contradictory to reason cannot be re- 
ceived, and if above reason they cannot be understood. Moreover reason, being the R 
only guide, isa safe guide. Last of all, Christianity does not claim to be mysterious. 

It is worth noticing that Toland was the immediate occasion of the attack upon 
Locke by Stillingfleet. Locke resented with some spirit being associated with Toland 
as of ‘‘ the new way of thinking.” 

Antony Collins, 1676-1729 , Eton and King’s Coll., Cambridge, published an Essay 
concerning the use of Reason in Theology, Lond., 1707. A Discourse on Freethinking, 
1718. A Philosophical Inquiry concerning Human Liberty and Necessity, 1715. A 
Discourse of the Grounds and Reasons. of the Christian Religion, 1724. Scheme of Lit- 
eral Prophecy considered, ete., 1727. 

The Essay on the use of Reason in Religion was designed as a reply to Archbishop 
King’s sermon on Predestination, in which the philosophical principles of "Bishop Peter 
Brown are applied to this theological doctrine. It is an able discussion of the grounds 
and limits of our knowledge of God. 

The Discourse on Freethinking discusses the relation of Reason to the acceptance 
and the interpretation of Revelation, with great acutene’s and ability, in a spirit not 
favorable to much of the current theology of the time. Richard Bentley assailed thig 
treatise under the name of Phileutheros Linsiensis. 

The Nnquiry concerning Human Liberty attracted great attention in its time, and ex- 
pounded with great dialectical skill the ruder and less completely developed doctrine of 
Hobbes, which had been in part sanctioned by Locke. The author denies Liberty, in 
a certain meaning of the word, but he contends for it when it signifies ‘‘ a power in 
man todo as he wills or pleases.” (2.) When he aflirms necessity, he contends for 

-“what is called moral necessity, meaning that man, who is an intelligent and sensi- 
ble being, is determined by his reason and senses,” in contrast with clocks and watches, 
which for want of sensation and intelligence are subject to an absolute physical or 
mechanical necessity. 

3. He contends that his views are the sole foundation of morality, and rewards and 
punishments in society, His arguments are six, viz.: 1. From experience; 2. from 
the impossibility of Liberty; 38. from the imperfection of Liberty and the perfection of 


* Tn 1693 the miscellaneous works of Charles Blount, 1654-1693, with papers by other writers, were pub- 
lished after his death, under the title of ‘‘ Oracles of Reason.” Locke’s treatise on the ‘ Reasonableness of 
Christianity” was published in 1693. In 1794, Charles Leslie published A Short and Easy Method with 
Deists. In 1697, Dr, John Cockburn published an Enquiry into the Nature, Necessity, and Evidence of the 
Christian Faith, 


Necessity ; 4. from the consideration of the Divine prescience; 5. from the nature and 
use of rewards and punishments; 6. from the nature of morality. 
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‘i Six objections are answered, viz.: 1. That if men are necessary agents, punish- 
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mn 


ments are unjust; 2. and are useless; 3. reasoning, entreaties, blame, and praise are 
useless; 4. also the use of any physical remedies is useless; 5. ‘ene reproaches of con- 
science are groundless; 6. the murder of Julius Cesar ould not possibly have been 
avoided. 

The Enquiry may be said to exhaust the argument for Philosophical Necessity, by 
presenting all the considerations in its support in the briefest language, covering the 
most comprehensive import. The objections are disposed of with great skill and the 
answers are stated with conciseness and point. Though one of the shortest philosoph- 
- ical treatises in the English language, it is one of the ablest, the most characteristic, 

and the most influential, The attacks and criticisms of Collins upon the Christian 

system were exegetical chiefly, and therefore do not require notice here. 
So formidable were his writings on Prophecy regarded, as to have received in all 
thirty-five answers. Among these are those of Bishop Edward Chandler, Dr. Samuel 
Clarke, and Arthur Ashley Sykes. Collins had been an intimate friend of Locke, and 
was distinguished for acumen and logical vigor and boldness, with a certain nobleness 
of nature which reminds us of Lessing, Critics differ as to what were his real opinions 
_ with respect to the Christian Revelation. 
In 1729, after the death of Dr. Samuel Clarke, Collins published a vindication of his 
Inquiry, in a treatise ‘‘ On Liberty and Necessity.” This defence was answered by 
_ two Anglican divines; viz., John Jackson, 1686—1763, ina Defence of Human Liberty, 
~ in the 2d ed., 1720, and Dr. Phillips Gretton, in Remarks on Two Pamphlets, by 
A. C., Esq., 1730. 

Antony Ashley Cooper, third Harl of Shaftesbury, 1671-1713, taught an elegant 
Platonism, with no special philosophic depth or exactness, and owed his influence 
chiefly to his ornate and popular diction, and his social position. His writings are, 
Characteristics of Men, Matters, Opinions, and Times, 1711-23, which is a collection of 
tracts published at different periods of his life; also, Letters, by a noble Lord to a 
Young Man at the University, 1716. He held the doctrine of innate ideas in decided 
opposition to Locke, and argued from it, in the manner of Herbert of Cherbury, that a 


supernatural revelation was not required. He urged moreover that such a revelation 
was not only useless but mischievous, as any influences derived from the consideration 
of reward or punishment must be mercenary, and therefore demoralizing. He defined 
virtue as ‘‘a conformity of our affections with our natural sense of the sublime and 
Leautiful in things, or with the moral objects of right and wrong.’? The Inquiry con- 
cerning Virtue, according to Sir James Mackintosh’s Progress of Hthical Philosophy, 
‘contains more intimationgs of an original and important nature than perhaps any pre- 
ceding work of modern times.” 

Shaftesbury contends for the existence of disinterested affections in man, as against 
Hobbes. Moral goodness consists in the prevalence of love for the gencral over private 
good, The sense of right or wrong is a reflex sense. In these doctrines he anticipates 
Hutcheson, and may be said ‘to have originated the phrase, ‘he moral sense. His 
demonstrations of the nobleness of virtue are eloquent and able. Even the relation of 
religion to morality, when stated without reference to Christianity, is beautifully and 


truly expressed. 
Matthew Tindal, 1657-1733, published, 1752, Christianity as Old as the Creation, 


which attracted general attention, and deserves a special interest from the circumstance 
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“that it was this book to which, more than to any other single work, Bishop Butler’s 
Analogy was designed as a reply.’’ Tindal says that natural religion is complete and 


eeiniaill 


sufficient, and that consequently a revelation is unnecessary, and any obligation to ac- | 


cept itis impossible. All religion must have one aim, to achieve human perfection by 
a life according to human nature. The inculcation of positive as distinguished from 
moral duties is inconsistent with the good of man by creating an independent rule. 
Christianity can therefore be only a republication of the law of nature. 


Thomas Morgan, d. 1743, published The Moral Philosopherin 1737. Hemakesmoral - 


excellence the only test of every system of religion, and argues that an historic 
revelation of positive duties is inadmissible. The Jewish and Christian systems when 
tried by this test are found wanting. This work was the eae occasion of Bish- 
op Warburton’s Treatise On the Divine Legation of Moses ; 1737-38. 
Bernard de Mandeville, M.D., 1670-1733, was ee Dort, Holland, bates a 
resident in England. He was a prolific author on various subjects, and some of his 


works are notoriously indecent. The work by which he is best known in philosophy — 


is The Fable of the Bees; or, Private Vices Public Benefits. 1714. Unlarged, 1723. 
2d part, 1728 ; both parts, 1752-1795. 

The ethical theory, if his theory may be called ethical, is indicated by the title 
of his notorious work : What is called a vice isin fact a public benefit. There is no 
distinction between the moral impulses or springs of action. Hach in its place is 
natural and legitimate, and the general welfare is best promoted by giving indulgence 
to all. The restraints on human desires and passions by the magistrate and the priest 
are factitious and unnatural. While Hobbes contended that the ethical distinctions 
which are made by the community are ina sense necessary to the public good, Mande- 
ville taught that any restraint upon private vices is simple usurpation. 

The theory of Mandeville, like that of Hobbes, is chiefly of importance in the his- 
tory of English speculation, because it aroused counter-theories and stimulated to 
profounder inquiries. 

§ 18. David Hume, cf. pp. 130-4. To the text of Ueberweg we add the following in 
respect to this very able philosopher. Hume's Essay, Of Miracles, and his Dialogues 
concerning Natural Religion, deserve special notice. The Essay of Miracles aroused 
general attention and provoked active criticism. Its doctrine is, ‘‘ that no testimony 
is sufficient to establish a miracle, unless the testimony would be more miraculous than 
the fact which it endeavors to establish; and in that case there is a mutual destruc- 
tion of arguments, and the superior only gives us an assurance suitable to that de- 
gree of force which remains after deducting the inferior.” In other words, it is not 
contrary to experience that men should be deceived or utter falsehood. It is contrary 
to experience that a miracle should be performed. Therefore it. is rational, 7. ¢., ac- 


cording to experience, to reject any testimony rather than to credit any miracle. It ~ 


may be questioned whether Hume had any right, according to the principles of his 
fundamental philosophy of causation, etc., to appeal to experience at all; experience 
being with him only customary or prevailing associations. 

The Dialogues on Natural Religion are in a skeptical spirit. The personages 
in the dialogues do indeed represent almost every shade of opinion and method of 
argument ; but the ablest and most elaborate argument offered is to this effect, that 

i when we scan to the explanation of the origin of the universe any reasoning from effect 
, to cause, or from designed effects to a designer, we transcend altogether the limits pre- 
scribed by experience. We are only justified in reasoning to either conclusion when we 
have observed causes like those with which we are familiar, to produce effects or de- 
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_ signs which are similar. In other words, the causes and effects, the designers and the 
_ designs of experience are uniformly finite. We have no experience which warrants 
us in proceeding from a finite to an infinite. In like manner, experience does not war- 
rant us in conceiving at all of an infinite and uncreated being. Moreover, we cannot, 
if we would, form any definite conception of such a being, or of his attributes. It 
follows that philosophy justifies neither the processes nor the results propounded in 
Natural Religion. 
It is questioned by some of the critics of Hume (notably by Sir William Hamilton, 
ef, Hamilton’s Reid, pp. 129, 444, 457, 489), whether his skeptical arguments are offered 
_ ina spirit of hostility to the processes of common sense and the truths of religion, and 
not rather in a spirit of hostility to philosophy itself, by representing the results of its 
analysis as equally probable in favor of and against two opposite directions of 
thought. The form of dialogue which is adopted by Hume in this discussion favors 
_ somewhat this construction ; but it cannot be reconciled with the impression left upon 
the unbiassed mind, that Hume had no confidence in speculation of any kind when ap- 
plied to super-sensual or spiritual beings and relations. 

P. S. Henry St. John, Viscount Bolingbroke,—1678-1737,—has been sometimes 
counted among the philosophical assailants of Christianity of the eighteenth century, 
_ butunreasonably. Whatever other merits his writings on these subjects may have had, 

_ they scarcely deserve to be called philosophical. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL DEFENDERS OF CHRISTIANITY. 


SAMUEL CLARKE AND His Scuoon. 


§ 19. Samuel Clarke, D. D., was born in Norwich, 1675, Caius Coll., Camb., Rec- 
tor of St. James, Westminster, 1709; died, 1729. At the age of twenty he produced 
an improved translation of Rohault’s Physics on the principles of Descartes, the received 

- text-book in Physics at Cambridge. To this translation, published in 1697, he append- 
ed copious notes, which refuted the doctrines taught in the text and substituted for 

them those of Sir Isaac Newton. His contributions to Philosophy were, a Discourse 
concerning the Being and Attributes of God; the Obligations of Natural Religion and 
the Truth and Certainty of the Christian Revelation, etc. This treatise was originally 
composed as twoserics of sermons, and preached in 1704-5 at the Lecture instituted by 
the Hon. Robert Boyle. A letter to Mr. Dodwell about the Immortality of the Soul, 
ete., 1706. A Collection of Papers which passed between the late learned Mr. Leibnitz 
and Dr. Clarke inthe years 1715 and 1716, relating to the principles of Natural Philo- 
sophy and Religion, to which are added Letters from Cambridge to Dr. Clarke, concern- 
ing Liberty and Necessity, with the Doctor's answers, 1717. Remarks upon a Book en- 
titled A Philosophical Hnquiry concerning Huan Liberty, 1717. <A letter to Mr. 
Benjamin Hoadly, F.R.S., occasioned by the controversy relating to the proportion 
of Velocity and Force in Bodies in Motion. Phil. Trans., No. 401. 1728. 

In these treatises theological doctrines are more or less freely discussed and the 
theological applications of philosophical principles are prominently considered ; yet there 
is taught a system of philosophy which in many particulars was distinct and independ- 
ent of the principles and method inculcated by Locke, cf. p. 370. 

In the discourse concerning the Being and Attributes of God he attempts an @ 
priori demonstration, which comprehends the following Theses : 

(1) Something’ has existed from eternity. This is true, whether eternity is or is not 


*, 
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conceivable. (2) This something is an immutable and independent Being, for it is im- 
possible to conceive an eternal succession of dependent beings. (3) This Being must 
be self-existent, ¢. ¢., necessarily existent, because to suppose such a being non-existent 
would involve a contradiction, chiefly because it would oblige us to believe in infinite 
space and infinite time without a substance of which these are modes, This~ 
being cannot be the material world, either in its matter or motion. Nor is it neces- 
sarily true that, according to Spinoza, the-material world should be apart or a mode of 
the one substance of this writer. (4) The substance or essence of this self-existent 
substance isincomprehensible. Infinite space does not adequately set it forth. The de- 
finitions of the Schoolmen, ¢. g., Purus actus, mera forma, signify nothing except the 
perfection of his attributes. (5) Many of his attributes, however, are demonstrable, 
7. #,, are involved in the nature of things: and first, he is eternal. (6) He is also in 
finitely omnipresent in his essence and attributes. (7) He is necessarily but one. (8) He 
is intelligent. This is hot easily proved @ priori, but demonstrable d posteriort, from the 
variety and degrees of perfection in things, and from the intelligence that belongs to~ 
created beings, Such intelligence is a distinct quality and cannot be a property of mat- 
ter. Matter cannot think. Thisis further demonstrated from the beauty, order, and final 
cause of things. (9) This self-existent and intelligent agent is a being endued with 
liberty and choice; this follows from the preceding, as well as from the evidence from final 
causes and the finiteness of the creation. Itis not refuted by Spinoza’s argument 
for necessity in the activities of God. (10) The same has infinite power. This 
reaches to all things not involving a contradiction in thought or natural imperfection 
in the being who acts. It includes the power of creating matter and free spiritual. 
beings who are capable of originating motion (as against Hobbes upon all these points). 
(11) He must be infinitely wise : proved @ priori, and from the works of God. (12) 
He is a being of infinite goodness, justice and truth. These moral attributes are con- 
sistent with God’s natural liberty, and with the eternal necessity of the grounds of all 
moral obligation. . 

The discourse concerning the eternal and unalterable obligations of natural religion 
and the truth and certainty of the Christian Revelation also contains Clarke’s views of 
moral distinctions. These are as follows:—The eternal and necessary relations of 
things make it fit that both creatures and the creator should act in accordance with 
them, separately from any command of the Creator, or any foreseen advantage or dis- 
advantage which may follow such actions. It is fit, however, that the Creator should 
enforce this fitness by his positive commands, and by rewards and punishments. In- 
asmuch as the original tendency of things to. reward virtue and to punish vice has 
failed to be effectual in the present condition of human existence, there must be a future 
state of existence for men in order that this adjustment may be complete, Though 
men might discern this tendency of things, would they give their attention to it? 
Inasmuch as they do not, there is need of a special revelation. Though reformers 
have occasionally appeared who have resisted the tendencies to vice and sin, they 
have not been so successful as to dispense with the necessity that men should be 
divinely commissioned for this service. The Christian Revelation is the only one which’ 
is properly attested by its conformity to the truths of Natural Religion and its external 
evidences. 

Appended to this volume are several letters to Dr. Clarke from a gentleman of 
Gloucestershire, relating to the argument for the Being and Attributes of God, with 
the answers thereto, The gentleman from Gloucestershire was Joseph Butler, then a 
student in a dissenting academy in Tewkesbury, afterwards Bishop of Durham, and 
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__ the author of the Analogy of Religion, Natural and Revealed, to the Constitution and 
- Course of Nature. To these are added two letters to another critic of his argument. 
The letters written by Clarke and Butler have almost invariably been published in the 
Works of Butler. 
¥ The collected papers which passed between Leibnitz and Clarke were occasioned 
_ bya brief paper from Leibnitz reflecting on the alleged materialistic tendencies of 
_ the metaphysical philosophy of Locke, and the mathematical philosophy represented 
by Sir Isaac Newton. The counter-paper in reply by Clarke opened a discussion ex- 
tending to five papers from each of the correspondents, in which the opinions of each 
were fully explained and defended in respect to space and time, the doctrine of the 
_ Sufficient Reason as involving the nature of Space and Time, the possibility of 
Liberty, the relation of the Creator to the universe, the connection of soul aud body, 
etc. Dr,Clarke, though not a formal defender of the philosophy of Locke, never 
formally dissents from him. In his doctrine of Space and Time as attributes of the 
Creator he goes beyond him, and in his demonstration of the Existence of God by a 
formal application of the law of contradiction as a test for necessary truths, he re- 
minds the reader of Wolf more than of Locke. He introduced into natural the- 
- ology a broader metaphysical foundation than any which Locke provides, and em- 
ploys an argument which is sanctioned neither by Locke’s doctrine of the origin of 
ideas or his doctrine of necessary relations. His influence is to be traced in much 
of the subsequent speculation of English theologians. 
. Clarke’s views of the Liberty of the Will are stated and defended in all his philoso- 
_ phical writings. They are the sole topic of his Remarks upon a book entitled A 
Philosophical Enquiry concerning Human Liberty (by Antony Collins), Lond., 1717, and 
in Letters to Dr. Clarke concerning Liberty and Necessity, from a gentleman of the 
University of Cambridge, with the Doctor’s Answers to them, Lond., 1717, The prin- 
cipal points on which Clarke insisted in his defences of Liberty was that all proper 
action of the soul was ipso facto free action; that so far as the soul is acted upon, 
it is subject to necessity, whether the result is corporeal or intellectual; that the laws 
which determine the judgment of the understanding next preceding any activity 
are diverse from those which pertain to the production of the action itself. Brutes 
are free so far as they can act; their activity is spontaneous. When the activity of 
men is attended by a sense of right and wrong it becomes moral. 

We have already observed that the discussions prosecuted. by Clarke gave a new 
direction to speculation in England, and almost created a special school which swerved 
materially from the direction and limits which had heen prescribed by Locke. The 
views which he advanced in respect to space and time, and their relation to the exist- 
ence and attributes of the Deity, aroused not only sharp criticism, as we have seen, 
from the youthful Butler and the veteran Leibnitz, but set in motion a series of dis- 
cussions from other able but less familiarly known writers. Among them were Edmund 
Law, Daniel Waterland, John Jackson, John Clarke, Joseph Clarke, Isaac Watts, and 

. others. 

§ 20. Among the writers who have a more or less intimate relation to the school of 
Clarke are the following :— 

Edmund Law, D.D., 1703-1787, of St. John’s College, Camb., translated into 
English Archbishop King’s Hssay on the Origin of Evil, with copious notes, 1731, 4to; 
with additions from the author's MSS., 1732; also published Inquiry into the Ideas of 
Space, Time, Immensity, and Eternity; as also the Self-Existence, Necessary Exist- 
ence, and Unity of the Divine Nature, Camb., 1734, The Preliminary Dissertation, by 
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Rev. Mr. Gay, of Sidney College, Cambridge, concerning the fundamental principle of 
virtue or morality, is important in the history of ethics as containing an assertion: of 
the principles of Richard Cumberland as against the ethical theory of Clarke. Bya 
more distinct recognition of the relations of all active impulses to the desire of happi- 
ness, it prepared the way for the development of the Utilitarian theory. It is also 
significant for its recognition of the power of association in the formation of special | 
moral standards, as also of all judgments whatever. In the notes to King’s Essay, Law 

controverted the doctrines of Dr. Samuel Clarke in respect to Space and Time, contend- 

ing that neither has any proper real existence. This attack aroused Dr. John Jackson 

to the defence of Clarke, in a treatise entitled The Existence and Unity of God proved 

from his Nature and Attributes, etc., Lord., 1734, which reasserted Clarke’s doctrines 

in respect to Space and Time, etc. John Jackson was a divine of the school of Clarke, 

1686-1768, entered Jesus Coll., Camb., 1702, and Rector of Rossington, 1710, Master 

of Wigton’s Hospital, 1729. John Clarke, d. 1759, Dean of Sarum, wrote three treatises- 
in defence of his brother, Dr. Samuel Clarke, besides sermons in 1719, for the Boylean 
Lecture, On the Cause and Origin of Evil. Joseph Clarke, Fellow of Magdalen Coll., 

Camb., replied in two treatises. The title of the first treatise, which was anonymous, 

was as follows: Dr. [S.] Clarke’s Notions of Space Examined in Vindication of the 

Translator of Archbishop King’s Origin of Evil. Being an answer to two late pam- 

phlets, entitled, the one, A Defence of Dr. Clarke’s Demonstration of the Being and 

Attributes of God, etc., Lond., 1733; the other, A Second Defence, etc. The title of 

the second was, A Farther Examination of Dr. Clarke’s Notions of Space; with some 

considerations on the Possibility of Eternal Creation, in reply to Mr. John Clarke’s 

Third Defence of Dr. Samyel Clarke’s Demonstration, etc. To which are added, Some 

Remarks on Mr. Jackson's Exceptions to Dr. Clarke’s Notion of Space Examined, in his 
Existence and Unity of God, etc. By Joseph Clarke, M.A., Camb., 1734. In the same 

fruitful year Dr. Isaac Watts published the 2d edition (1st edition, 1733) of his Philo- 

sophical Hssays on Various Subjects, viz., Space, Substance, Body, Spirit, the Opera- 

tions of the Soul in Union with the Body, Innate Ideas, Perpetual Consciousness, Place 

and Motion of Spirits, the Departing Soul, the Resurrection of the Body, the Produc- 

tion and Operation of Plants and Animals : with some Remarks on Mr. Locke’s Essay 
on the Human Understanding. To which is subjoined a brief scheme of Ontology, ete, 

Dr. Watts, 1674-1748, hymn writer and divine, also published a much-used Treatise on 

Logic, with a Supplement well known under the title of Improvement of the Mind. 

Watts dissents from Samuel Clarke’s Ontology and Locke’s Essay in some important 

particulars, and did much for the maintenance and the wise direction of an inter-. 
est in speculative thinking in England. 

Intimately connected with Isaac Watts is Philip Doddridge, 1702-1751, a distin- 
guished preacher and theologian. He was for many years at the head of a theological 
academy. The Lectures on Pneumatology, Ethics, and Divinity, which were delivered 
to his pupils, were published after his death in 1763, and subsequently, with many 
references to authors, by Rey. Andrew Kippis, in 1794. These lectures present a very 
instructive exhibition of the methods and results of philosophical inquiry and instruc- 
tion in the middle of the last century. 

William Wollaston, 1659-1724, may almost be considered as a disciple of Samuel 
Clarke. He published, in 1722, Religion of Nature Delineated, of which, in 1788, 
10,000 copies had been sold. It isin the main a popular rather than a scientific trea- 
tise upon the principal topics in Ethics and Natural Theology. The characteristic of 
this treatise is that it makes virtue to consist in acting according to the truth. Exam- 
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_inatlons of this treatise were published by Thomas Bott, 1725, John Clarke, also by 
Ss. Colliber, 2 vols., 1781-35. 
John Balguy, 1686-1748, St. John’s Coll., Camb., published, in 1728, The Founda- 
tion of Moral Goodness; or, A Further Inquiry into the Original of our Ideas of Virtue, 
in answer to Hutcheson’s Inquiry, etc. Thomas Rutherforth, D.D., or Rutherford, 
1712-1771, St. John’s Coll., Camb., Prof. of Divinity, etc., published! 1744, Lond., ie 
Essay on the Nature and. Obligations of Virtue, in which he combats the dootvin ee of 
Clarke and Wollaston and expounds and aeivnts those of Bp. Cumberland ; also, Insti- 
tutes of Natural Law, Lond., 1754-56. George Turnbull, Principles of Moral Philoso- 
phy, Lond., 1840, Daniel Whitby, 1638-1726, well known for many theological 
treatises, also John Taylor, 1694-1761, another prolific and able theologian, contri- 
buted to the philosophical activity and productions of their times, particularly in the 
application of philosophy to theology. 


OTHER DEFENDERS OF CHRISTIANITY. 


§ 21. John Brown, D.D., 1715-1766, St. John’s Coll,, Cambridge, published Essays 
on Shaftesbury’s Characteristics, London, 1751. 5th edition, 1764: also, Estimate 
of the Manners and Principles of the Times, London, 1757, which went through 
seven editions the first year after its appearance. 

The ‘‘ Essays on the Characteristics” were written at the suggestion of Warburton. 
These are three : (1.) On Ridicule as a Test of. Truth; (2.) On the Motives to Virtue ; 
—(8.) On Revealed Religion, The second of these esis is the only one of philosophi- 

cal importance, and discusses the much vexed question of the relation of Virtue to Hap- 
piness, as against the implied insinuations and the direct attacks of Shaftesbury, that 
Christianity was mercenary in its motives and selfish in itsspirit. Jor its ability and 
its acuteness it deserves attention in the history of English Ethics. ; 
George Berkeley, cf. p. 88; not only deserves the brief notice which he has already 
‘received for his well-known theory of the non-existence of matter, but also for the 
‘special application which he made of this theory in the refutation of the skepticism and 
free-thinking of his time. He contends that the belief in the existence of matter 
necessarily involves Atheism as its necessary attendant and logical consequent. In his 
Alciphron, or the Minute Philosopher, 1732, written during his sojourn of two years in 
America, near Newport, R. I., he gives an extended philosophical argument for the ex- 
istence of God, in which the material universe is conceived and set forth by him as a 
system of symbols or language through which the Deity makes his being and his attri- 
butes known to»man. In illustrating the possibility of this he avails himself of the 
‘iWustrations derived from our natural judgments concerning the sensible qualities of 
matter, which he had explained at length in the Theory of Vision. The Essay on this 
topic, originally published in 1709, when he was 23 years old, is one of the most im- 
portant contributions to the analysis of sense-perception in the English language, and 
most important as reviving Idealism in Great Britain. In 1733 he published A Vindi- 
cation of the Theory of Vision. Cf. Samuel Bailey, Review of Berkeley's Theory of 
Vision, London, 1842; also T. K. Abbot’s Sight and Touch: An attempt to disprove 
‘the received theory of vision. London, 1864. The careful analysis of the processes 
of vision by Berkeley gave color and plausibility to his Idealism, and opened the way 
for the still more exact analysis of the later philosophers who attempted to refute hire. , 
Jn 1710 he published The Principles of Human Knowledge, and in 1718 Three Dialogues ° 
between Hylas and Philonous. In these two treatises he exhihits his ideal system, 
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which teaches that ideas are whatever is perceived, and these are the only realities ; that 
these realities exist only so far as they are perceived—that our higher knowledge of these 
ideas or realities only respects their relations to one another or what they sienify. The 
possibility of any permanent relations or signification in these ideas is provided by sup- 
posing that God is the permanent upholder of these ideas. What seerhs, or is taken to’ 
Le, the material universe is simply the manifested ideas of God. In 1712 Berkeley pub- 
lished Three Sermons in Favor of Passive Obedience and Non-Resistance, which are of 
some significance in the history of ethical and political philosophy. In 1735 he publish- 
ed The Analyst, the design of which was to show that the higher mathematics involve 
mysteries as truly as the doctrines of Christianity. This was followed in 1730 by a 
second Tract, entitled, A Defence of Freethinking in Mathematics. The Querist, pub- 
lished in 1735, propounds not a few ingenious and suggestive topics in philosophy, 
Siris, 1744, begins with the merits of tar-water as a remedy in disease, and carries the 
reader along the ascending scale of philosophical and theological speculation till he 
reaches the idea of the Infinite. The acuteness of Berkeley’s analysis, the vigor of his — 
reasoning from assumed premises, and the transparency of his style give him a high 
place among English philosophers. 

The Theological Idealism of Berkeley suggests the name of Arthur Collier, who 
deserves some additional natice. 

He was born at Langford Magna, where he was subsequently rector, 1680, and 
died 1732. He was anear neighbor of John Norris, of Bemerton, who died in 1711. In 
1713 he published Clavis Universals, ete., heing a Demonstration of the Non-Existence 
or Impossibility of an External World. In 1730 Sarum,—-he published a Specimen of 
‘True Philosophy ; republished as Nos. I., IZ. of Metaphysical Tracts, by English Philo- 
sophers of the Eighteenth Century. Edited by Samuel Parr, D.D., London : Edward 
Lumley, 1837; also 1732, Logology, A Treatise on the Logos, etc., 

The arguments of Collier are unlike those of Berkeley, whose treatises seem not to 
have been known by him or to have exerted any influence over his speculations. He does 
not reject a sensible world—he emphasizes rather the proposition that the sensible 
world exists, but argues that a sensible world must in part depend on the senses of the 
percipient. We perceive the world to be external, but it is made to be external by our 
own aci of perceiving it. After this analysis of what this world is, as it is given to our 
senses and in fact created by them, he proceeds to demonstrate by nine arguments 
that the ordinary conception of the external world is involved in inextricable contra- 
dictions. 

The other works of Collier set forth the Logos as the original principle of all ma- 
terial and all created existence—all things having their being in him, God is to be dis- 
tinguished as God absolute and God respective, expressed by the Father and the Son 
in the New Testament, 

§ 22. Joseph Butler, 1692-1752, was born at Wantage. He studied first at a Dis- 
senting academy in Tewkesbury, and afterwards as commoner at Oriel College, Oxford ; 
1718-1726 preacher at the Rolls Chapel in London ; also, 1722-1733, rector at Haugh- 
ton and Stanhope; 1736, “clerk of the closet” to the Queen; 1738, bishop of 
Bristol; 1750, bishop of Durham. At nineteen he addressed a series of letters to Dr. 
Samuel Clarke, criticising some of the arguments in his Demonstration of the Being 
and Attributes of God. In 1726 he published fifteen sermons preached at the Rolls 
Chapel ; in 1786, The Analogy of Religion to the Constitution and Course of Nature, 
The Sermons, with an Essay on the Nature of Virtue, Diss. 2, Appendix to the 
Analogy, contain the elements of his Ethical and Religious philosophy. These doc- 
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trines are practical rather than speculative. in form, but are positive and well-argued 
propositions in opposition to Hobbes, Mandeville, Shaftesbury, and other free-thinkers. 
1. Man is capable of disinterested affeotions. 2. Man is a social as truly as he is an 
individual being in his relations and susceptibilities. 8. Man is possessed of conscience, 


- which by its very nature is endowed with authority, and in this particular differs from 


the other impulses and springs of action. This authority he defines still further as 
that obligation which is implied in the very idea of reflex approbation. 4. Virtue is 
activity according to nature, when nature is thus interpreted as enforcing the natural 
supremacy of certain principles of action. 5. Conscience is a complex endowment, 
“including” both ‘‘a sentiment of the understanding” and ‘‘a perception of the 
heart.” 6. Virtue, or a life according to nature or reason, does not consist solely of 
benevolence, but respects also our duties to ourselves; also the duties to others of 
truth, and gratitude, and justice. 7. As there is a natural sentiment of interest in, or 
compassion for, others, so there is a natural tendency to resentment against those who 
injure us, called by Butler sudden resentment, which is provided to defend us against 
injury; when this is excessive or misdirected it is called deliberate resentment. 8. 
Man is capable of love to God, 7. ¢., of the several affections of reverence, gratitude, 
etc., which a good man would naturally exercise towards a moral person of infinite 
moral excellence. 

The Analogy of Religion to the Constitution and Course of Nature was directed 
against the Free-thinkers of Butler’s time, whose positions he briefly describes in the 


_ advertisement and introduction. Its leading doctrine is, that we find the same difficul- 


ties in the Scriptures which we find in the operations of nature, and this should lead us 
not only to reject all arguments against the Scriptures which are founded on these 
difficulties, but to infer that probably both proceed from the same Author. It is 
divided into two parts. The first treats of Natural Religion, and the second of Revealed 
Religion. In the first the following topics are treated, viz.: A Future Life. The 
Government of God by Rewards and Punishments, and particularly by the last. The 
Moral Government of God. A State of Probation as implying Trial, Difficulties, and 
Danger ; also as intended for Moral Discipline and Improvement. The Doctrine of 
Necessity considered as influencing Practice. The incomprehensibleness of the 
Government of God, considered as a scheme or constitution. In the second part 
the following topics are treated: The importance of Christianity. The supposed 
presumption against a Revelation, considered as miraculous. Our incapacity to judge 
of what is to be expected in a revelation, and the credibility from Analogy that it must 
contain things appearing liable to objections. Christianity as a scheme is imperfectly 
comprehended. The appointment of a Mediator. The want of universality and sup- 
posed deficiency in the proof of Revelation. The particular evidence for Christianity. 
The Objections against arguing from the Analogy of Nature to Religion, being the con- 
clusion of both parts, and the application of the argument in both. A dissertation on 
personal identity is appended to the Analogy, which criticizes the doctrines of Locke 
upon this point. 

The influence of Butler upon Ethical and Religious philosophy has been powerful 
wherever the English language is spoken and read, and probably surpasses that of 
any other single writer. This is not owing to the originality of his doctrines so much 
as to the compact form in which he has presented the reflections which had been sug- 
gested to many minds, and to the cautious and reverent spirit in which he mediates 
between the claims of independent thought and a revealed communication of Truth. 
His Analogy has been extensively studied and read as a text-book in all the seminaries 
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of higher learning, and has largely served to shape and strengthen the religious con» — 
victions of the English people. The Sermons, though less generally read or studied, 
have exerted a pervading influence upon ethical philosophy. The Analogy and Sermons 
‘have also been efficient in introducing into Christian theology the ethical element, 
which sometimes it has greatly needed. 

George Campbell, D.D., 1719-1796, of Marischal College, Aberdeen, principal of the 
same 1756, published a Dissertation on Miracles in reply to Hume, Edin., 1762, many 
editions; also translated into French, Dutch, and German. Also Philosophy of Rhe- 
toric, Lond., 1776, also in many editions; besides several able and well-known theo- 
logical treatises. 

The Dissertation on Miracles controverted the philosophical positions taken by 
Hume in respect to the relative force of the evidence from experience and the evidence 
from testimony. It necessarily involved an-examination into the grounds of all know- 
ledge and the principles of belief. Some of these positions have been more or less 
extensively controverted. They are not unlike those accepted by the philosophers of 
the Scottish school. In the Philosophy of Rhetoric the author discusses the various 
descriptions of evidence, and especially the doctrine of the Syllogism, with great acute- 
ness, taking the positions adverse to this form of reasoning and its rules which have been 
advanced by- Locke and the Scottish philosophers, and have been extensively current 
among English writers. The doctrines and arguments of Campbell have uniformly 
attracted attention and commanded respect. 


CHAPTER V.—Tue AssocrationaLn Psycnoioey. 


§ 23. Tue Association or Associational Psychology is a type of phi- 
losophical thinking which very early took a definite form in England. 
The successive writers by whom it was developed in the last century 
are Hobbes, Locke, 4th ? edition of the Essay, cf. p. 363; Rev. Mr. Gay, 
cf. p. 882; David Hartley, Joseph Priestley, Erasmus Darwin and 
Abraham Tucker. 


David Hartley, 1705-1757, was scholar and fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge; a 
physician at Newark Priory, St. Edmunds, London and Bath. In 1749, Lond., 2 vols. 
8vo, he published Observations on Man, his Frame, his Duties, his Expectations. 
It was republished by his son, 1791, with Notes and Additions, from the German of H. 
A. Pistorius, Rector of Poseritz, Island of Riigen. Again, with additions, by Dr, 
Joseph Priestley, 1801, 3 vols. 8vo. 

An Essay in Latin, with the title Conjecture: Quedam de Sensu, Motu et Tdearum 
Generatione, David Hartley auctore, was prepared for the press by Dr. Samuel 
Parr, with other works, under the title, Metaphysical Tracts by English Philoso- 
phers of the eighteenth century. London, Edward Lumley, 1837. 

In the same collection of Tracts is also republished an anonymous Essay, with the 
following title: ‘‘ An Enquiry into the Origin of the Human Appetites and Affections, 
showing how each arises from Association, with an account of the Entrance of Moral 


Evil into the world. To which are added some remarks on the Independent Scheme, | 


which deduces all obligation on God’s part and Man’s from certain Abstract Relations, 
Truth, etc. Written for the use of the young gentlemen at the Universities. Lin- 
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coln, 1747.” This was published anonymously, and republished in 1758. Even Dr. Parr 
did not know the name of the author. Edward Tagart (Locke’s Writings and Philo- 
sophy, 1855) pertinently inquires whether it could have been the modest Mr. Gay, 
the author of the dissertation attached to Law’s Translation of King, on the Origin 
of Evil, 1733, and which incited Hartley to the researches which resulted in his theory. 
The system which Hartley developed in this treatise includes three positions: that 
there are vibrations within the substance of the brain, that there is action of association 
in the soul, and that the last is dependent on the first, Certain passages from the Optics 
and Principia of Sir Isaac Newton was the occasion of the first, and the Essay of Rev. 
Mr. Gay preliminary to King on the Origin of Evil directed his thoughts to the second. 
The two being independently established are naturally connected with one another. 
Hartley’s doctrine of vibrations is summed up as follows:—The white medullary 
substance of the brain, spinal marrow and nerves, is the material instrument of sensa- 
tion and motion. That of the brain is the immediate instrument by which ideas are 
presented to the mind ; external objects as impressed on the nerves and brain occasion 
vibrations of infinitesimal medullary particles. These vibrations are excited, propa- 


‘gated and sustained partly by an ether within this substance and partly by the uni- 


formity, continuity and active powers of the medullary substance. The phenomena of 
pleasure and pain are congruous to the doctrine of vibrations, and also those of sleep. 

Sensations by being repeated leave vestiges, types or images of themselves, which 
are sinuple ideas of sensation. Sensory vibrations by being repeated beget in the me-_ 
dullary substance a disposition to diminutive vibratiuncles corresponding to themselves 
respectively. Any sensations, A, B, C, by being associated with one another, get such a 
power over the corresponding 7zdeas, a, b, c, that any one, as A, can excite J, c, d, ete. 
Any vibrations, A, B, ©, by association get such power over the vibratiuncles, a, b, ¢, d, 
that any one can excite 0, ¢, d. Simple ideas run into complex ones by means of 
association. . In such cases the simple miniature vibrations run into the correspondent 
complex miniature vibrations, Some of the complex vibrations attendant on complex 
ideas may be as vivid as any of the sensory vibrations excited by the direct action of 
objects. 

Muscular motion, in the two forms of automatic and voluntary, is explained by 
the joint action of vibrations and associations. The phenomena of the special senses 
are explained in like manner by these agencies, and by the varieties of the external 
structure of the several organs. The involuntary motions involved in respiration and 
the action of the heart are accounted for in the same way. 

The meaning of words and the use of words are explained by similar laws. 

Propositions also, and assent are explained by inveterate associations, and by 
means of vibrations, and this whether the assentis rational or practical; the first 
pertaining to ideas associated with ideas, or ideas associated with sensations ; and the 
second involving the association of a tendency to action with either an idea or a sen- 
sation. 

The passions and affections are explained by the several associations of ideas of 
pleasure and pain with sensations or ideas. 

Memory is simply the action of the associative power concerning past sensations 
and ideas, 

Brutes ave inferior to men, for five reasons :— 

1. Their brains are relatively smaller. 

2, The matter of the brain is less refined and less fitted to receive miniatures and 


construe them, 
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8. They have no words. 

4. Their constructive powers are different-from those of men. 

5. The impressions which they receive from external objects are also different. 

The affections towards God, and the phenomena of the so-called moral sense, are 
the products of manifold associations, arising from the nature of man and the circum- 
stances of his existence and development, Indeed, in respect to these and all the 
other phenomena of human nature, the comprehensive doctrine of the author may be 
summed up in his own words: ‘‘Some associations are formed so early, repeated so 
often, riveted so strong, and have so close a connection with the common nature of 
man, and the events of life which happen to all, as, in a popular way of speaking, to 
claim the appellation of original and natural dispositions; and to appear like instincts 
_ when compared with dispositions evidently factitious; also like axioms and intuitive 
propositions eternally trne, according to the usual phrase, when compared with moral 
reasonings of a compound kind. But I have endeavored to show in these papers that 
all reasoning, as well as affection, is the mere result of association.” 

Hartley clearly distinguished the synchronous and successive cases or forms of as- 
sociation. He also noticed that the strength of associations is twofold, depending 
on the vividness of the feelings or ideas associated, and the frequency with which any 
association is repeated. He shows that as ideas become complex,.so they become de- 


complex by association, Indeed, it would be difficult to find any distinction or princi- ~ 


ple of the more recent forms of the associational psychology which was not antici- 
pated by Hartley. The more recent discoveries in physiology and in the comparative 
sciences of nature are more largely used by the later writers, as Bain and H. Spencer, 
but always in the interest of the principles common to themselves and Hartley. 

The author concludes the theoretical part of his treatise by giving his doctrine of 
the mechanism of the human mind; in other words, his theory of the will, which is 
the same in principle, and almost in method, with that of Antony Collins, except, that 
Hartley avails himself of his special doctrine ef vibrations and associations to ex- 
plain particular phenomena of voluntary action. 

In the second part of his treatise Dr. Hartley discusses ethical and theological 
questions. 

It is to be noticed that Dr. Hartley contends earnestly against being considered a 
materialist, and against the materialistic conclusions which were supposed to be neces- 
sarily derived from his theory of vibrations. * 7 


JOSEPH PRIESTLEY. 


§ 24, Hartley's successor and disciple was Joseph Priestley, LL. D., 1733-1804, 
Theologian, Philosopher, Physicist and Publicist. In 1774 he published an Examination 
of Dr. Reid’s Inquiry into the Human Mind on the Principles of Common Sense, Dr. 
Beattie’s Essay on Truth, and Dr. Oswald’s Appeal to Common Sense in behalf of Re- 
ligion, In this work the doctrine of Intuitive or Original Beliefs is attacked and cri- 
ticized. In 1775 he published Hartley’s Theory of the Human Mind on the principle of 
the Association of Ideas, with Essays relating to the subjects which it discusses, in 
which he labors to show that’ Hartley was a materialist like himself. In 1777 he 
published Disquisitions relating to Matter and Spirit (2d edition, 1782); also the 
Doctrine of Philosophical Necessity, being an appendix to the Disquisitions. 

Dr. Priestley followed Hartley in accepting the doctrines of Vibrations, the Associa- 
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tion of Ideas and Philosophical Necessity. He differed from him in holding that the 
soulis material. He does not, however, accept the commonly received definition of 
matter, but resolves its solidity or impenetrability into its attraction and repulsion. 
‘* In consequence of taking away attraction, solidity vanishes.” Matter, with its powers, 
is not self-existent, but depends on a superior being for its essential powers. The men- 
tal and spiritual powers depend on and are probably functions of the brain, for the rea- 
son that thought depends on the senses and is vigorous or feeble as the brain is strong 
or weak, Ideas, moreover, are extended, and many of our affections are capable of 
melioration and depravation. Priestley attempts to reconcile these views of the Soul 
with the Christian doctrine of its future existence, by resorting to the doctrine of the 
resurrection of the body, as promised in the Christian Scriptures, 

The influence of these doctrines was wide-spread, partly in consequence of Priest- 
ley’s well-deserved reputation in Physics and Chemistry, and partly for his decided 
sympathy with liberal political opinions. 

The following are some of the works elicited by Dr. Priestley’s philosophical 
doctrines :— 


Joseph Priestiey. Disquisitions relating to Matter and Spirit ; to which is added the History of the Phi- 
losophical Doctrine concerning the Origin of the Soul and the Nature of Matter ; with its influence on 
Christianity. Lond., 1777. 

Joseph Priestley, A Free Discussion of the Doctrines of Materialism and Philosophical Necessity ; in a cor- 
respondence between Dr. Price and Dr. Priestley. Lond., 1778. 

Joseph Benson. Remarks on Dr. J. Priestley’s System of Materialism and Necessity. Hull, 177—? 

Caulfield. An Essay on the Immateriality and Immortality of the Soul, etc. With an Appendix in 
Answer to Dr. Priestley’s Disquisitions on Matter and Spirit. Lond., 1778. 

John Whitehead. Answer to Priestley’s Disquisitions, 1778. 

Reflections on Materialism, addressed to Dr. Priestley, by Philalethes Rusticanus, 1779. 

Matthew Dawes. Philosophical Considerations, or a Free Enquiry into the Merits of the Controversy be- 
tween Dr. Priestley and Dr. Price, on Matter, ete. Lond., 1780. 

Miscellaneous Observations on some Points of the Controversy between the Materialists and their Oppo- 
nents. Lond., 1780. ; 

A Slight Sketch of the Controversy between Dr, Priestley and his Opponents, on the Subject of his Dis- 
quisitions on Matter and Spirit. Lond., 1780. . 

Richard Gifford. Outlines of an Answer to Dr. Priestley’s Disquisitions relating to Matter and Spirit. 
Lond., 1781. ; 

Observations on Priestley’s Doctrine. 1787. 

Thomas Cooper. Sketch of the Controversy on Materialism, 1789. 

BR. C. Sims. An Essay on the Nature and Constitution of Man, etc. Lond., 1793. 

John Ferriar. An Argument against the Doctrines of Materialism (in the Memoirs of the Lit. and Phil. 
Soc. of Manchester, 1793). 

James Purves. Observations on Dr. Priestley’s Doctrines of Philosophical Necessity and Materialism. 
Philadelphia, 1797. . 


; ERASMUS DARWIN. 


§ 25. Closely allied to Hartley and Priestley was Erasmus Darwin, M.D., 1731- 
1802, of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and Edinburgh University; physician at 
Northampton, Lichfield, and Derby; botanist, philosopher, and poet. He published 
Zoonomia, or the Laws of Organic Life, Lond., 1794-96, 2 vols. 4to; 3d ed., 1801, 
4 vols. 8yo; 1st Am. ed. 1802; 4th, 1818. The positions laid down in this work are as 
follows :—Nature ismade up of two substances, spirit and matter; the first produces 
motion, the second receives and communicates it. Of the motions of matter there are 
three ; those of gravitation, chemistry, and life. The last includes the motions of the 
animal and yegetable world, and those of the organs of sense, which cre ideas. An 
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idea is ‘‘a contraction or motion or configuration of the fibres, which constitute the 
immediate organ of sense.” ‘‘ Perception includes the action of the organ of sense in 
consequence of the impact of external objects and our attention to that action; that 
is, it expresses both the motion of the organ of sense, or idea, and the pain or plea- 
sure that succeeds or accompanies it.” Association is variously applied. When ~ 
fibrous contractions succeed other fibrous contractions the connection is termed asso- 
ciation ; when fibrous contractions succeed sensorial motions the connection is termed 
causation ; when fibrous and sensorial motions reciprocally introduce each other in 
progressive traces itis termed catenation.” 

Ideas are received by us in tribes or companies—never alone. In like manner they © 
are excited in larger or smaller companies: those that are more complex than as given 
in nature are compounded ideas ; those that are less complex are abstract ideas. Ideas 
highly abstracted are simple. All ideas are derived from perception ; consequently, 
there are no ideas of reflection. Ideas of memory and imagination differ in this, 
that ideas recalled in the order in which they were received constitute memory ;— 
ideas received in any other order constitute imagination. 

Perceptions are those ideas which are preceded by irritation and auccomiem by 
pleasure or pain. ‘‘ Reasoning is that operation of the sensorium by which we excite 
two or many tribes of ideas, and these re-excite the ideas in which they differ or corre- 
spond. If we determine the difference it is called judgment.” ‘‘If we re-excite the 
ideas in which they differ it is called distinguishing. If we re-excite those in which 
they correspond it is called comparing.” ‘‘ We are conscious when we excite abstracted 
ideas of our principal pleasures and pains, etc., or of the figure, solidity, etc., of our 
bodies, and call that act of the sensorium a consciousness of our existence.” ‘‘ Our 
identity is known by our acquired habits or catenated trains of ideas and muscular 
motions.” = . 

The spirit or principle of animation has fate different modes of action: drritation, 
sensation, volition, and association. 


ABRAHAM TUCKER AND WILLIAM PALEY, 


§ 27. We may not omit to notice, in connection with the school of Hartley, the 
name and the writings of Abraham Tucker, 1705-1774, of Merton College, Oxford. 
He is best known by the “‘ Light of Nature Pursued,” by Edward Search (a pseudo- 
nym), of which parts 1-5 were published 1768, and parts 6-9 were published after his 
death, 1778. The entire work has often been republished in England and America. 
The author published excerpts of the same, under thé title of ‘‘ Free-will, Foreknowl- 
edge and Fate, a Fragment,” 1763; also, ‘‘ Man in Quest of Himself; or, a Defence 
of the Individuality of the Human Mind, or Self,” ete., etc., by Cuthbert Comment, 
Gent., 1763. The whole work was abridged by the author of ‘‘An Essay on the 
Principles of Human Action ” (William Hazlitt), 1807. 

Tucker is connected with Hartley and the Associationalists by the prominence 
which he gives to the phenomena of association. But he does not follow them in the 
wide application which they make of this single law. In fact, he agrees more nearly 
with the school of Reid than with that of Hartley. His aitundwens of style ‘and su- 
perabundance of practical illustrations, and his want’of exactness in statement and of 
method and closeness in reasoning, tee made him a popular writer with the masses, 
but less influential with philosophers than his merits would justify. Paley says of 
him: ‘‘T have found in this writer more original thinking and observations upon the 
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several subjects that he has taken in hand than in any other, not to say than in all 
others put together.” This remark, when coupled with the almost undisputed sway 
which was held by Paley’s Moral Philosophy in England for nearly 50 years, may justify 
us in taking Tucker as one of the best representatives of the style of thinking on sub- 


jects of this kind among Englishmen, and especially of the English universities and 


the English Church during the last quarter of the last and the first quarter of the pres- 
ent century. Although Paley was not in form an adherent of the associational school, 
he sympathized with it in the tendency to explain the moral sentiments by circum- 
stances. He was not eminent for philosophical analysis, and his tastes were the op- 
posite of metaphysical. But his Moral and Political Philosophy was so long an accepted 


uF. : . eye . : 
text-book in the Universities and higher schools of learning, and was so long acknowl- 


edged as the ultimate authority in ethical and political science, as to deserve careful 
attention by the historian. 

William Paley, 1743-1803; grad. 1763 at Christ’s, Camb. ; Fellow, 1766; Preb. 
Carlisle, 1780 ; Archd., 1782; Rectorof Bishop Wearmouth, 1795 till death; published 
Principles of Moral and Political Philosophy, 1785 ; with Dissert. and Notes by Alex. 
Bain, 1853; Annot. by Richd. Whately, 1859. He defines moral philosophy as ‘‘ the 
science which teaches men their duty and the reasons of it.” Such a science required 
to supplement the ordinary standards, viz., the Law of Honor, the Law of the Land, 
and the Scriptures. There is no moral sense because there are no moral judgments 
which are wniform, and if there were, such uniformity could be accounted for without 
the theory ofa moral sense. Moreover, all moral rules bend to circumstances. A 
Moral Instinct would bring ideas with itself, but instincts alone have no authority. 
Happiness is the excess of pleasure over pain. Pleasures differ only in continuance 
and intensity, not in kind; one is not higher in quality than another. ‘‘ Virtue is the 
doing good to mankind in obedience to the will of God and for the sake of everlasting 
happiness.” ‘‘ Obligation is a violent motive, resulting from the command of another.” 
In answer to the question, ‘‘ Why am I obliged to keep my word ?” he answers, private 
happiness is the motive, the will of God is the rule. In discussing wtility he distin- 
guishes between the particular and general consequences of action, and enforces the 
necessity of General Rules. The utile stands for the immediate consequences, the 
honestum for the remote. 

Paley does not provide for the will and voluntary action, nor for any disinterested 
emotion, though he recognizes pity as an instinct indicating the divine intention and 
our duty. But Paley is anything but rigid and systematic. 

Although Paley’s treatise was for half a century the text-book on morals, it did 
not escape frequent criticism and earnest protests. Conf. Dugald Stewart in Elements, 
etc.,, Vol. II.; and in his Philosophy of the Active and Moral Powers. Gisberne, 
Principles of Moral Philosophy, 1789. Edward Pearson, Remarks on the Theory of 
Morals, 1800. Mackintosh, Prelim. Dissertation, 1832. Dymond’s Essays on Morality, 
1829. Robert Hall, Sermon on Modern Infidelity. Adam Sedgwick, Discourse on 
the Studies of the University: of Cambridge, 1834. Francis Wayland, Elements of 
Moral Philosophy, 1836. TT.» Dwight, Sermon 99, and many others. On the other 
hand, Paley has been defended by Rev. Latham Wainwright, in ‘‘ A Vindication of 
Dr. Paley’s Theory of Morals,” etc,, etc., 1830; and by most of the Utilitarians of the 
later school of Jeremy Bentham, with many divergencies from special doctrines. 


CHAPTER V.—Tse Scormsn Scoot. 


Francis Huroveson; Apam Smits, anp Tuomas Rem. JAmss 
OswaLtp. JAMES Bearrie. 


§ 27.—The Scottish School of Metaphysics began, in the judgment of — 

Sir William Hamilton,* with Gerschom Gace Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in Glasgow, immediately before Hutcheson. He 

published about 1720 an edition of Puffendorf, de Officio Hominis et 

Civis, with comments. The first well-known writer of this school 
is Francis Hutcheson, 1694-1747, born in the north of Ireland and _ 
educated at the University of Glasgow, a licentiate of divinity, and 
many years a popular teacher in Dublin. In 1729 he was elected 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Glasgow. His 
works are: An Inquiry into the original of our ideas of Beauty, 
Lond., 1725. An Essay on the Passions and Affections, Lond., 1728. 
Metaphysicee Synopsis, ete., etc., 1742. System of Moral ae 
with Life, ete., Glasgow, 1755. Teter on Virtue, 1772 


Hutcheson is best known by his assertion of the doctrine that moral distinctions are 
apprehended directly by means or as the consequence of a special capacity of the soul, 
designated as the moral sense. ‘‘ Moral goodness denotes an idea of some quality appre- 
hended in actions which procures approbation and love toward the actor from those 
who receive no advantage by the action.” ‘ Moral evil, our idea of a contrary quality, 
which excites aversion and dislike towards the actor, even from persons unconcerned i in 
its natural tendency.” 

As the bodily senses give us their appropriate ‘‘ sensitive perceptions,” and furnish 
the mind with the simple ideas proper to each, so there is a capacity for that idea - 
called Beauty, and another for the idea called Harmony. These are properly called 
internal senses, and also reflex and secondary senses, because they presuppose objects 
furnished by the external senses. These superior powers of perception are also called 
senses, because the pleasure does not arise from any knowledge of principles, propor 
tions, causes, or the usefulness of the object, but is directly imparted. In addition to 
theSense of Society, we have a moral sense to direct our actions and to give us nobler 
pleasures. This moral sense does not suppose any innate ideas, knowledge, or prac-_ 
tical proposition, but is only a ‘‘detérmination of our minds to receive amiable or dis- 
agreeable ideas of actions, antecedent to any opinion of advantage or loss to redound 
to ourselves from them.” The universal quality or characteristic of the actions which 
are agreeable to the moral sense is benevolent intention, i. e. all the actions which are 
approved by the moral sense as virtuous are disinterestedly benevolent actions. 

The metaphysical doctrines which connect Hutcheson with the so-called Scottish 
school, and which justify his being considered the precursor of Reid, are the cireum- 
stance that he anticipated Reid in his dissent from Locke, and used the term suggestion 
in the same import in which Reid employs it in his Inquiry, etc. Vide Met. Syn. P. Lc. 1, 
que omnia perspecta suggerunt, rationis aut habitudinis que inter res intercedit, notio- 


* Hamilton’s Life of T, Reid, p. 80, 
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nem. His dissent from Locke’s account of the origin of our ideas is as decided as is 
‘that of Reid. Essay on the Origin, etc., etc., II. c. 12. ‘‘ Every sensation is accom- 
_ panied with the idea of duration, and yet duration is not a deanes idea, since it also 
- accompanies ideas of internal consciousness or reflection.” ‘+ Extension, figure, motion 
“or rest seem therefore to be more properly called ideas accompanying ‘he sensations of 
sight and touch, than the sensations of either of these senses.’’ Vide also Essay 
on the Passions, den I,,note. Mor. Phil., B. I. c. i.§ 3. ‘ These latter for distinction 
we may call concomitant ideas of sensation,” etc. ‘‘ But none therefore imagines that it 
is reason, aud not sense, which discovers these concomitant ideas, or primary qualities.” 
Illus. of Moral Sense, Sec. 4. The merit and relative Geet of Hutcheson are 
_ acknowledged by Dr. Price. Review, ch. p. 56, ed. 1. Phil. Essays J. ch. Til. Cf. 
_ also Sir W. Hamilton, Works of Reid, p. 124, n. Royer Collard, Guvres de Reid, Tom. 
tii. p. 430. 

Hutcheson also shows his independence of Locke in his doctrines of axioms. Met. 
P. I. ¢, iii. of Constiousness; Met. P. II. c. i., as well as in his doctrine of the secondary 
or reflex senses of Beauty and Moral qualities. He contends that in a proper sense of 
the term, though not in that rejected by Locke, certain ideas are innate, and holds 
that we accept them not on grounds of experience, but by an independent power, 
which is menté congenita intelligendi vis, 
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§ 28. Adam Smith, 1723-1790, was born at Kirkaldy, Scotland ; 
studied at the University of Glasgow, 1787-40, and at Balliol College, 
~ Oxford, 1740-1747. Lecturer at Edinburgh, "1748- 57. Professor of 
Logic in the University of Glasgow, 17 151-2, and Professor of Moral 
Philosophy, 1752-1763. Trav ee on the continent, 1764-1766. Com- 
posed his “ Wealth of Nations” at Kirkaldy, 1766-78. Resided at 
‘London, 1776-78. Commissioner of Customs ei Edinburgh, 1776-1790. 
In 1 181, Rector of the University of Glasgow. 
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Adam Smith is best known by his ‘‘ Wealth of Nations,” Lond., 1776. | Additions 
and corrections to first and second editions, 1784. Third edition, with additions and 
corrections, 1'784, and many subsequent editions in England and America. The Theory 
of Moral Sentiments, 1792, was his most important contribution to Ethical Philosophy, 
and is characterized by consummate ingenuity in its analyses of ethical phenomena, 
and by the affluence of its interesting illustrations, and the elegance of its somewhat 
elaborate diction. The theory of Smith is an offshoot of the theory of Hume. 

David Hume, in his Enquiry concerning the Principles of Morals, had agreed 
with Hutcheson—in this differing from Hobbes, with whom he affiliates in so many 
particulars—in holding that man is capable of a disinterested regard for others. He 
had also discriminated in ethical experiences between the functions of 7ewson and senti- 
ment—in this making an important advance upon Hutcheson, who did not assign to 
reason a distinct and special office. He emphasized with great earnestness the doctrine 

that utility is the fundamental characteristic of virtuous actions. Hume had also 
insisted, almost in the spirit of paradox, that virtue and vice, merit and demerit, 
are as properly affirmed of the operations of the understanding, and even of any 
pleasing or displeasing corporeal or personal qualities, as of the sentiments or acts 
in which there is a voluntary element. That which leads us to approve or disapprove 
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moral excellences and defects he calls Benevolence in the Hnguiry, and Sympathy 
in the Treatise of Human Nature. . 

The doctrine of sympathy, which Hume had suggested, was accepted by Smith, 
then established a fundamental and all-comprehensive principle, and expanded into 
an elaborate theory. The Theory of Moral Sentiments is devoted especially to the 
analyses of those ethical experiences which are subjective, rather than to the definition. 
of the objective conceptions which are the material of moral science. The sense of 
Propriety, of Merit and Demerit, and the sense of Approbation and Disapprobation, are 
the prominent topics of discussion in the first three parts of the Essay. All these are’ 
resolved into an original capacity in man to sympathize with the real or supposed sen- 
timents of his fellow-men. To sympathize with the feelings of another, in the view 
of Adam Smith, is to approve them. Ail those actions with which we entirely sympa- 
thize we judge to be morally proper. As we must alternately lower or elevate our feelings 
to the tone of those which we suppose to be entertained by our feliow-men, we have the 
feeling of the morally beautiful and the morally sublime. This sympathy is sometimes” 
divided between two classes of actions which conflict. In the benevolent affections 
there is a double motive, in our sympathy with those who feel these affections and with 
those who are the objectives of these affections. 

Merit and demerit arise from our sympathy with the supposed gratitude of those 
who are benefited, and the resentment of those who are injured. The sentiment is com- 
pound, being made up of a direct sympathy with the sentiments of the agent, and 
an indirect sympathy with the gratitude of the recipient. Our sentiments of moral 
approbation and disapprobation depend on our sympathy with the supposed approbation 
of our fellow-menin general. ‘‘ We suppose ourselves the spectators of our own behavior, 
and endeavor to imagine what effect it would in this hght produce in us.” Man could 
no more originate nor apply the conception of the law of duty, except in society, 
than he could judge of his own face without the aid of a mirror. The rules of 
morality are all derived from, and constituted by, these supposed opinions of society. 
They coincide with what Locke calls the philosophical law of right and wrong, or the 
law of opinion or reputation. Essay, B. IL., c. xxviii., § 10. 

Other elements which are secondary come in subsequently to modify and en- 
force the sentiments which originate in sympathy. ‘‘ When we approve of any char- 
‘acter or action, our sentiments are derived from four sources: first. we sympathize 
with the motives of the agent; secondly, we enter into the gratitude of those who have 
been benefited by his actions; ¢hirdly, we observe that his conduct has been agree- 
able to the general rules by which these two sympathies generally act ; and, last of all, 
when we consider such actions as forming parts of a system of behavior which tends 
to promote the Jappiness of the individual or of society, they appear to derive a beauty 
from this utility not unlike that which we ascribe to any well-contrived machine.” 

It hardly need be added that Smith agrees with Hume in attaching great import- 
ance to custom, ?. ¢., in impliedly recognizing the operation of association as supreme. 
His theory in its Gandamontal assumptions i ina certain sense brings him back to this as 


the principle which is formative of the entire structure of our moral judgments and 
emotions. 


~ 


§ 29. Thomas Reid, D.D., 1710-1796, was anative of Strachan, Scot- 
land; Student and eeiconnanae Librarian of Marischal Cgiieees 
Aber on in 1737; Pastor of New Machar, 1752; Professor of King’s 
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Cottoge, Aberdeen, in 1763; Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
U niversity of Glasgow, as successor of Adam Smith, from which he 
retired i in 1787. 

_ Dr. Reid was effectually aroused to philosophical activity, as Kant 
Was somewhat later, by the speculations of Berkeley and Hume. 
‘Both had assumed and carried to their logical conclusions the scholas- 
tic doctrine of Representative Bere bin, or perception by means of 
intermediate ideas, so far as it was sanctioned by Locke, and Locke’s 
definition of Knowledge, as the agreement of two ideas with one 
another, or an idea ra its object. 

Berkeley had shown that these assumptions involved the reduction 
of matter to ideas, and the universe of matter to a universe of ideas, 
permanently existing in the divine mind, and occasionally discerned by 
the finite mind. negates had as eas concluded that the mind it- 
self isno more than a bundle of ideas, and its phenomena are but a 
series of impressions. 

Besides reducing matter to sensations and mind or spirit to ideas, 
Hume had resolved the connections between both into custom or sub- 
jective habits of experience. Custom he had explained by association. 
He had also formally called in question the wniversulity of the 
relation of causation by making it dependent solely on experience, and 
had denied impliedly its necessity a priorv. He had challenged the cus- 
tomary methods of reasoning to the existence and attributes of God 
from the evidences of design in the universe. He had also formally 
called in question the trustworthiness of all philosophical speculations 
whatever, by arguments in support of philosophical skepticism as the 
only possible position which reason could accept. Singularly enough, 
he had used positive arguments against the trustworthiness of the 
Christian miracles and the credibility of the Christian history, which 
were founded on the very doctrine of causation which he had resolved 
into customary associations, and on the experience which his philosophi- 
eal skepticism would compel him to distrust. 

Reid was first aroused by these apparently legitimate conclusions 
from the received philosophy to reconsider the fundamental principles 
from which they were derived. 

Against the special principles and inferences of Berkeley and 
Hume, and against the pronounced sképticism of Hume, he protested 
in the name of Common Sense. Many of the arguments of both he 
subjected to a critical revision. is conception of common-sense 
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was indefinite and inconsistently conceived, and his criticisms were 
applied with unequal acuteness and varied success. Common-sense: 
was at one time conceived and appealed to as the power of knowledge 
in general, as it is possessed and employed by a man of ea: devel- 
opment and opportunities. At another it was treated as the Faculty 
of Reason—or the Source of Principles, the Light of Wature, etc., ete. 
Perception was atone time defined as the power to know the external 
world and its relations, on occasion of some of the bodily senses; at 
another it was resolved into the capacity to. suggest (following in 
this the language of Berkeley and Hutcheson) an existing world of 
matter as the catise of some or all of these sensations. Reid’s analy- 
sis of the processes of sensation is, however, sometimes very acute, and 
his Enquiry into the Human Mind is a valuable contribution to this 
much vexed subject. He successfully exposed the groundlessness, in- 
consistency and contradictions of the ancient and modern theories of 
representative perception. He contended that the mind is active in 
sense-perception—that every act of sense-perception is an act of judg- 
ment. In his later writings, he attempted a more accurate statement 
of the nature of common sense, and its functions in philosophical speenu- 
lation, as Buffier in his Premzéres Verités had done before him, and 
not a few other philosophers *—making common. sense a capacity for 
certain original and intuitive judgments which may be used as the foun- 
dations of deductive reasoning. These first principles he divided into 
the two classes of contingent and necessary truths. THe cited twelve 
examples of the first, and divided the latter into grammatical, logical, 
mathematical, asthetical, ethical, and metaphysical. Of the last 
he made three—the principle of inherence, of causation, and design. 
ile also asserted that the freedom of the will and the consequent re- 
sponsibility of the individual soul are discerned by intuition. 


In 1748 he published an Essay on Quantity, in which he combated the application by Hutcheson of math- 
ematics to morals, In 1763, Lond, 8vo, he published an Inquiry into the Human Mind on the principles of 
Common Sense. In 1773, an Analysis of Aristotle’s Logic, asan Appendix to Lord Kames’ Sketches of Man} 
also, an Wxamination of Priestley’s Opinions concerning Matter and Mind, and other papers. In 1785, 
Hdin,, 4to, Ussays on the Intellectual Powers of Man, and in 1788, 4to, Essays on the Active Powers of Man. 
The two together in Dublin, 1790, 3 vols. Svo. The Inquiry has been published, Lond., 1763, Svo ; 1769, Svo; 
1785, 4th ed, Svo ; 1801 ed. 1804, Glasgow, 1817, Svo ; 1818, ed. Svo; 1819, ed. Svo; 1821,.8vo; 1853, Lond. 8vo, 

The Essays on the Intellectual Powers were published separately, 1827, Lond., Svo ; 1843, Svo. (Abridged by 
Prof, J. Walker, Cambridge, Mass., 1850.) 1853, ed. 8vo; 1865, Lond., cr., 8vo. Essays on the Active 
Powers, separately, with Essay on Quantity, ete., Lond.,1843, Svo, Essays on Intellectual and Active Powers, 


* This treatise was translated into English and published in 1781, under the title, ‘ First Truths and 
the origin of our opinions explained ; with an Enquiry into the sentiments of Moral Philosophers relative to 
our primary notions of things, To which is prefixed, a detection of the plagiarism, concealment and ingrati- 
tude of Doctors Reid, Beattie and Oswald.” ’ 


How unjust these insinuations of the translator are, may be learned from Hamilton's Works of Reid, pp. 778-9, 
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- ete. 1803, ed. Svo ; 8 vols., 1808, do. 1812, do. 1813 do. 1819 do. 1820 do. 1822 do. 1843, Lond. 2 vols, Guvres Com- 
_ plétes de Thomas Reid, par M. Th. Jouffroy, avec des Fragments de M. Royer Collard, Paris, 1828-9. 6 tomes, 

The works of Thomas Reid, D.D., now fully collected, with selections from his unpublished letters. Pre- 
face, Notes and Supplementary Dissertations, by Sir William Hamilton, Bart., etc., etc., ending abruptly at p. 


24 914, 1847, 5th ed. 1858. The supplementary part was published in 1865, and with the earlier portion was 
published as 6th edition in 2 vols, 


§ 30. The first published work of Reid’s was the brief Essay on Quantity, 1748, in the 
_ Transactions of the Royal Society of London. It was designed as a Protest against 
_ the application of mathematical relations to ethical conceptions, such as had been 
- made by Hutcheson in his Ethical Treatises, as the ground of determining the excel- 
lence. and merit of a virtuous action. It consists of a brief statement of the kind of 
Beoviects to which mathematical relations are applicable. Mathematics is defined as 
_ the science of measure. It is applicable to Quantity, or that which is measurable. 


_ Quantity is subdivided into the proper and the improper. Proper Quantity is that 
: which is measured by its own kind. Improper is that which cannot be measured by 
its kind. Proper Quantity is of four species: Extension, Duration, Number and 


Proportion. Improper Quantity includes Velocity, Quantity of Motion, Density, 
Hlasticity, vis insita et impressa, centripetal forces of all kinds, and the different 
orders of fluxions. Every kind of improper Quantity which is admitted into mathe- 


_ mathics must first admit of degrees of. greater and less, and second, must be: associat- 
ed with or related to something which has proper quantity, so that the one must be 


increased and diminished with the other. It follows that intellectual and moral 
activities, not being capable of being thus associated, or of being associated with that 
which ts measurable, do not admit the relations of quantity. 

§ 31. The Inquiry into the Human Mind on the principles of Common Sense was 
published in 1763. It was designed, as appears from the dedication, to set aside the 
hypothesis that nothing is perceived but what is in the mind which perceives it, with 


_ the inference that we do not perceive things that are external, but only certain images 


of them imprinted upon the mind, which are called impressions and ideas. The intro- 
duction treats (1) of the importance of the subject and the means of prosecuting it ; (2) 
of the impediments to our knowledge of the mind; (8) of the present state of this 
part of philosophy, etc., etc., in which R. ascribes the skepticism of the times to the 
ideal system of Descartes. He proceeds to the analysis of the special sensations, begin- 


ning with smell, which he finds tobe a pure subjective sensation, not involving the re- 


lations of figure or extension, and only known as proceeding from some cause other 
than the subject of it. In this connection he explains the difference between a sensa- 
tion, and the remembrance and imagination of an object; the one being a knowledge 
of the present existence of a real object; the second, of its past excitence; and the 
third, a simple apprehension of it without belief. He next interposes the position that 
judgment or belief may occur without a preceding simple apprehension, in this dis- 
senting from Locke’s definition of knowledge as an agreement between ideas. He next 
attacks the doctrine of Hume that there can be a sensation without a sentient. He 
adds that the conception or belief of a sentient being is suggested by our constitution 
as one of the axioms of commons-ense,—a doctrine which had been in a sense already 
taught by Berkeley and Hutcheson, though not in the same application which Reid 
makes of it when he says, that it isa power ‘‘to which we owe many of our simple 
notions,” ‘‘as well as many original principles of belief.” He next discusses the point 
whether the mind is active or only passive in sensation, and insists that it is active, as 
against the learned philosophers. In discussing Touch, he returns again to his doctrine 
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of suggestion, under the head natural signs, and distinguishes the quality as of hardness _ 
in the body from the corresponding sensation by making the one to be interpreted or 
suggested by the other as its natural sign. In the same way extension is suggested by | 
most of the tactual sensations; and the reality of the external world is made known 
_ to the mind as a first principle of common-sense. In discussing vision, he contends — 
that color is not the name of a sensation, but of a secondary quality, and proceeds to 
argue, as against Locke, that none of our sensations are resemblances of the qualities of 
bodies. Following Berkeley, Reid distinguishes visible figure and extension from tan-_ 
gible figure and extension, and presents an ingenious discussion of what he calls the 
geometry of visibles, ¢.¢. a system of geometry such as might be constructed by the © 
eye only if it were unaided by touch. After a careful statement of the physiological © 
conditions of vision as known in his time, he proceeds to distinguish sensation from 
perception, describing the one as a state of feeling and the other as an act of knowing, 
and distinguishing perception as original and acquired, the first being determined by 
the constitution or capacity of man, and the second being an act of judgment by signs. 
He proceeds next to trace the analogy between our confidence in the operations of the 
two kinds of perception and our confidence in human testimony, there being an origi-' 
nal tendency or necessity to an enlargement and improvement by experience. Itis 
worthy of notice that he introduces here another principle of common-sense as neces- 
sary to the acquired perceptions of natural powers, viz. : a confidence in the honesty of 
nature analogous to a similar confidence in the testimony of men, called by Reid “‘the 
inductive principle.” 

In 1774 Dr. Reid published, in the appendix to Lord Kames’ Sketches of Man, a 
brief account of Aristotle’s Logic. It was designed to abate what the author con- 
ceived to be an excessive estimate of the logical process as a source of knowledge, and 
to emphasize the importance of other sources of knowledge. It contains many super- 
ficial and incorrect representations of Aristotle’s real opinions, although it rendered an 
important service at the time when it was originally composed. It has been subjected 
to philosophical and critical annotations by the eminent Aristotelian Sir William Ham- 
ilton, in his editi n of Reid’s works. 

Cf. George Campbell, Philosophy of Rhetoric, B. I., Ch. 6. 

§ 82. The Hssays on the Intellectual Powers of Mon, published in 1785, contain the 
substance of the lectures which Reid had delivered for more than twenty years. We find 
in them substantially the same principles which were more briefly stated in the Jnguiry. 
The Preliminary Chapter in Essay I. contains a series of definitions or explanations of 
terms which give a transcript of the philosophical views which were held in his time, 
Chapter II. gives the principles taken for granted. These are the existence of a subject — 
of psychical operations—the existence of any present psychical state of which we are con- 
scious—the agency of attention—the identity of the subject of our mental states—the 
reality of inherence or the relation of substance and attribute—the distinction of subject 
and object in mental operations—the truth of those principles in which there is common 
agreement of competent judges in all generations—the trustworthiness of the faculties 
of sane men. Chapter VIL. treats of the division of the Powers of the Mind. Reid fol- 
lows the prevalent twofold division into powers of the understanding, and powers of 
the will. He criticises and sets aside the division in books of logic of the intellectual 
powers into simple apprehension, judgment and reasoning, and proposes, as an incom-— 
plete division, the Powers we have by the External Senses—Meméry—Conception— 
Abstraction—Judgment—Reasoning—Taste—Moral Perception and Consciousness. 
To these he subjoins the Social operations of the mind. In treating of the External 
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Senses, he sharply distingnishes the impressions on the brain and nerves from the 
perceptions of which they are the condition—more sharply thar from the sensations ; 
he analyzes the act of perception into the attaining or having a notion of the pbfecs) ‘ 
and an irresistible belief of its present existence, which is also independent of reasoning, 
z.é., isimmediate. After an extended statement and criticism of the theories of repre- 
sentative perception he treats of sensation in chapter XVI., asserting that sensations 
and perceptions are known by the same names, and yet are distinguishable in 
thought. The sensations are’confined to the soul, are painful, pleasant, or indiffferent, 
and are distinguishable from the desires. In this analysis, however, sensations are 
confounded by Reid with emotions. The primary and secondary qualities are dis- 
tinguished thus: of the first we have a direct notion, of the second a relative and 
obscure notion. Neither the primary nor the secondary resemble any sensation, as 
Locke asserted of the primary qualities. Passing next to matter, he teaches that the 
existence of a material substance, in addition to the sensible qualities, is directly dis- 
cerned by the mind, though its relation to its qualities can only be obscurely appre- 
hended. The infinite divisibility of matter must also be received as an axiom, and 
there are other axioms concerning its relations to space which cannot be perceived by 
the senses. Space and its relations, with the axioms concerning its existence and its 
relations, are known directly in connection with the senses of touch and sight, but not 
as objects of these senses. Returning to the evidence of sense, and the belief which 
rests upon it, he distinguishes it from the evidence of reasoning and from the evidence 
of what are technically called axioms, though it is analogous to the latter. 

The senses can be improved in respect to the acuteness of the sensations and the range 
and variety of the perceptions. The sensations as such are not fallacious, but only the 
acquired perceptions and other conclusions arising from rashness, or ignorance of the 
laws of nature. 

Memory Reid treats as an original faculty, which inv olves a belief of past duration 
and an immediate knowledge of the actual existence of objects i in the past. The know- 
ledge of limited duration involves the belief of a duration which is unlimited, just as 
limited extension involves unlimited space. Both time and space are objects 87? generis. 
They are not things, but rather the veceptacles of things, without which these could not 
possibly have existed. Memory involves a belief of past identity as well as of past 
duration, and identity is known directly. Identity has different senses as applied to 
different objects. The discussion of time, space, etc., introduces an extended criticism 
of Locike’s account of the origin of these notions by means of sensation and reflection, 
in which Reid implies that he considers these two sources of knowledge, as they are de- 
fined by Mr. Locke, to be inadequate. 

Conception, Reid calls also simple apprehension, in this confounding the repre- 
sentation of individual and general ideas or notions, and this confusion runs through 

he entire discussion of the subject. Our conceptions are of three kinds: of indi- 
vidual things,of the meaning of general words and the creations of our own imagina- 
tion, The term imagination, when distinguished from conception, he limits to 
mental pictures of visible objects. The relation of conceptions to their originals leads 
Reid to discuss again the falseness,of the theory of representative ideas. A chapter 
on mistakes concerning conception strikingly illustrates the confused and equivocal 
senses in which the author uses the term, The power and laws of association he ad- 
verts to under the title of the train of thoughts in the mind, but professes to add 
nothing to what Hume and Lord Kames had written, to whom he refers for a full ex- 


position of the subject. 
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In Essay V., Of Abstraction, Reid treats first of General Words, in which he notices 
and explains their extension and comprehension and the relation of the one to the other. ; 
He next discusses general conceptions, and shows that such are possible of the attri- — 
putes of things and the genera and species of things. In treating Chapter III., of Ab- 
straction and Generalization, he observes that the general conceptions which are formed 
by compounding objects do not become simple by blending their constituents into one. = 
In other words, the compounds of nature and those formed by the mind are strikingly 
contrasted. In the formation and application of these universals we impliedly assume — 
the orderly procedure and arrangements of nature. Of the nature of universals, ay 
discussed by Nominalists, Conceptualisis, and Realists, Reid expresses the following opi- 
nion :—Universals have no real existence except in the mind. They are not objects of © 
the imagination proper. Locke, who represents the Conceptualists, and Berkeley and 
Hume, who represent the Nominalists, divide the truth between themselves. 

Of Judgment, in Essay VI., Reid’s doctrine is summed in the three propositions: 1. 
It is an act specifically distinct from simple apprehension. 2. There are notions which 
should be referred to the faculty of judgment as their source, as those of affirmation, 
negation, truth, falsehood, knowledge and belief, indeed of relations of every kind. 
3. In mature persons, judgment accompanies sensation, consciousness and memory ; 
as also in the formation of abstract and general conceptions. Judgment, so far from sup- 
posing simple apprehension or ideas as the material with which it operates, is necessary 
to provide ideas and simple apprehensions. This is true of the natural judgments of 
sensation, consciousness, as wel! as of the relations which are involved in the act of 
judgment itself. - That Common sense is a particular description of judgment, is ob- . 

“vious from the use of the term by many writers. It follows from this corrected concep- 
tion of the nature of judgment, that all knowledge is not limited to the agreement or 
disagreement of ideas. Immediate knowledge cannot be thus defined. Some judg- 
ments are, in the proper sense of the word, intuitions. Such are termed azxioms, first 
principles, principles of common sense, self-evident truths. All knowledge obtained by 
reasoning must be built upon first principles. Some of these are certain, others are 
probable only. Itis important and practicable to determine these principles—for, first, 
every man is a competent judge of them; second, opinions which contradict first 
principles are not merely false, they are also absurd. The consent of men of all ages 
and conditions is of great autbority in establishing them. Opinions that appear very 
early and are absolutely necessary in the conduct of life are to be received as first 
principles. These first principles are of two classes: the first principles of contingent 
truths, and the first principles of necessary truths. Reid enumerates tvwelve of the first 
class, viz. : Everything exists of which we are conscious. The thoughts of which Iam 
conscious are the thoughts of a being called myself, etc. The things which I remem- 
ber did really happen. We may be certain of our identity as far as we remember. 
The things which we perceive exist, and are what we perceive them to be. We have 
some power over our actions and the determinations of our wills. The natural faculties 
by which we discriminate truth from error are not fallacious. There is life and intel- 
ligence in our fellow-men. Certain features and gestures indicate certain thoughts 
and dispositions of the mind. Human testimony naturally awakens confidence. In 
respect to events depending on human volition, there is a self-evident probability, 
greater or less, In the phenomena of nature, what is to be will probably be like to 
what has been in similar circumstances. Necessary truths are grammatical, logical, 
mathematical, maxims of taste, first principles of morals and metaphysical truths. Of 
the last, three are conspicuous, (1) The qualities which we perceive belong to a sub- 
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ject which we call body ; those of which we are conscious belong to a subject which 
we call mind. (2) Whatever begins to exist must have a cause which produced it. 
_ (8) Design and intelligence in the cause may be inferred with cértainty from the marks 
or signs of it in the effect. Next follows a brief statement of criticism of the received 
doctrines in respect to first principles ; also a chapter on prejudices and the causes of 
error. 
a Essay IV. is of Reasoning, which is allied to judgment and is divided into probable 
' and demonstrative, the first being limited to truths which are probable, and the 
3 second, to those which are necessary. So far asin morality there are truths which are 
_ necessary or intuitive, so far is morality capable of demonstration. The skeptical dis- 
trust of Reason can only apply to Reasoning, but the belief in first principles is not an 
act of the reasoning power. Hume is in error in asserting that our reasonings of 
causes and effects are derived from custom, and are acts of the sensitive rather than the 
 cogitative part of our nature. 

Of Taste, Essay VIII., Reid’s doctrine is that, like one of the senses, it is founded on 
an internal capacity to be pleased or displeased, coupled with the power of judgment. 
The qualities in objects which affect this sensibility are grouped under novelty, gran- 
- deur and beauty. Hach of these are illustrated at length. 

§ 34. The Essays on the Active Powers of Man commence with an Essay on Active 
Power in general. The conception of power, like other original conceptions, cannot be 
defined, but we may assert that power is not an object of sense or consciousness, as 

» Locke contends and Hume denies. We have only a relative notion of it. It requires a 
subject in which it inheres. Power may exist and not be exerted. The notion of 
power has no contrary. After criticizing Locke’s and Hume’s explanation of the notion 
and of our belief in it, Reid contends that power probably belongs only to beings pos- 
sessed of understanding and will; all that the science of nature investigates is the laws 

of nature. The powers of man are limited. 

| The will is appropriate to the power and act of determining. It should be dis- 

tinguished from the sensations, affections and desries. Every act of will must have an 

object. It must concern itself immediately with some act of a man’s own, believed to 
be within our power. The will affects the acts of the understanding in Attention, De- 
liberation, and Resolution or Purpose. Some acts of will are transient and others per- 
manent, Nothing is virtuous or immoral which is not yoluntary. Virtue in habit 
consists in the purpose. 

Principles of action are whatever excites to action. They are threefold: mechan- 
ical, animal and rational. The mechanical principles are twofold: instincts and habits, 
_ Besides the commonly accepted instincts there are instincts of belief, as in testimony, 

-and the uniformity of the laws of nature. Habit is a facility acquired by repetition. 
The animal principles are the appetites which are corporeal in their occasion and are 
neither social nor selfish—the desires, of which there are three: the desire of esteem, of 
power and of knowledge, all which are social; the benevolent affections, general and 
special, the last comprising the domestic, the grateful, the pitiful, the respectful, the 
friendly and the sexual, and public spirit. Of the malevolent affections, there are 
two: emulation and resentment. All these become passions when excessively excited. 
Disposition describes a permanent subjective tendency to the excitement of certain of 
these principles. 

The Rational Principles of action are such as imply judgment. There are two: a 
regard for our good upon the whole, and a regard to duty. The last of these is 
grounded on the possession of an original power of the mind, which we call the Moral 
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Faculty, by which we distinguish actions as right and wrong, and discern the First 
Principles of Morals, attendant upon which are the feelings of moral approbation and 
disapprobation. Conscience comes into maturity by gradual growth. It is peculiar to 
nan ; \it is intended as a guide ; it is both an active and an intellectual power. 

The liberty of a moral agent is a power over the determinations of the will. It sup- 
poses some practical judgment or Reason. N ecessity is the want of such moral liberty. 
Liberty is used in three senses: 1, of confinement of the body ; 2, of obligation from 
law; 8, as opposed to necessity as defined. This is conceivable because every man 
knows that he possesses it. The words cause and effect, action and active power, are 
used in more than’ one meaning, and hence are used ambiguously when applied to 
material and spiritual agents. 

Necessity is not proved by the influence of motives, unless it can be proved that 
the existence of motives compels to a particular determination. The arguments for the 
fact of Liberty are: (1) We are naturally convinced‘that we act freely. (2) The fact 
of moral responsibility implies it. (8) Liberty is essential to the deliberate choice 
and execution of plans that are deliberately chosen. Against Liberty it is urged, A, 
that liberty of determination is impossible, because, (1) there must be a sufficient rea- 
son for every existence and every event; and (2) because it would imply that an event 
may occur without a cause. B. It would be hurtful to man, C. Man has no such 
liberty, because every human action is foreseen. But the foreknowledge of God 
does not involve necessity. It should be granted that foreknowledge of contingent 
events is impossible for man, but it is not for this reason impossible for God. On the 
other hand, upon the scheme of necessity God is made the author of sin. 

The first Principles of Morals relate, A, to virtue in general. 3B, to the different 
branches of virtue. C, to the comparison of virtues. The first are, some things in 
human conduct merit approbation and praise, others blame and punishment. That which 
is involuntary deserves neither. What is necessary cannot be the object of praise or 
blame. Men are culpable for omitting as well as for performing acts. We ought to 
use the best means to learn our duty. We ought to fortify ourselves against temptation. 
The second are, we ought to prefer a greater to a less good. We should follow the in- 
tuitions of nature. No man is born for himself only. We ought to act towards 
another as we should wish him to act towards us. Veneration and submission to God 
are obligatory on all, Of the third class are, unmerited generosity should be secondary 
to gratitude, and both to justice. Unmerited beneficence should yield to compassion 
to the miserable. External acts of piety to works of mercy. An act deserving moral 
approbation must be believed by the agent to be morally good. Justice and its obli- 
gations are naturally approved as morally good—and are not the results of artificial — 
arrangements. These positions are against Hume. Moral approbation is an act of 
judgment as well as of feeling. 

P. S. Associated with Reid’s name and influence were James Oswald and James | 
Beattie. The writings of both were popular rather than philosophical, but they at- 
tracted much attention as against the religious and philosophical skepticism of the 
times. 

James Oswald, D.D., was born in Dunnet, Scotland, where he was established as a 
clergyman in 1727. Removed to Methven, in Perthshire, 1750. Died in 1793. He 
published An Appeal to Common Sense in behalf of Religion—2d ed. 1768, and also 
some theological works, 

James Beattie, LL.D., 1735-1803. Marisch. Coll., Aberdeen, 1760, Professor of 
Moral Philosophy and Logic. 1770, published Essay on Truth, which was immensely 
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a 
. popular, going through four editions in five years. In 1790, Elements of Moral Science, 
Vol. I., and 1793, Vol. II. of the same. 
_ The Essay on Truth was written with great spirit, not to say with some asperity of, 
criticism. It is directed chiefly to the defence of a Moral Faculty. It fails in the 
highest accuracy of discrimination and statement. Both Beattie and Oswald were as- 
sociated with Reid in Priestley’s ‘‘ Examination of Dr. Reid’s Inquiry into the Human 
Mind on the Principles of Common Sense, Dr. Beattie’s Essay on Truth, and Dr. Os- 
wald’s Appeal to Common Sense in behalf of Religion. Lond., 1774.” 
_ We should not omit to notice two English writers who expressed their decided 
dissent from the principles of Locke, viz. : Richard Price and James Harris. Richard 
Price, D.D., 1723-1791, was theologian, publicist, and metaphysician, and in each of these 
capacities was a man of distinguished ability and commanding influence. He published, 
in 1758, A Review of the Principal Questions and Difficulties in Morals, in which he 
reviews the intellectual or intuitional theory of ‘moral obligation, and in so doing ex- 
pressed his positive dissent from the fundamental position of Locke, as it was under- 
stood at that time, viz., that all our ideas are derived from sensation and reflection. 
In this he anticipates Reid and Kant. His correspondence with Dr. Priestley on Mate- 
rialism and Philosophical Necessity was published in 1778, and is in every respect sig- 
nificant. 
; James Harris, 1709-1780. Anephew of Lord Shaftesbury, Wad. Coll., Oxford, Lord 
of the Admiralty and Lord of the Treasury, also Secretary of the Queen, published 
several treatises, and in 1750, Hermes; or, a Philosophical Inquiry concerning Lan- 
‘guage and Universal Grammar, in which the most decided dissent is expressed from 
the fundamental axioms of Locke. This treatise passed through several editions— 
1751, 71, °75, 1806. Harris’ collected works were published in 1801, 2 vols. 4to ; 1803, 
5 vols. 8vo. 

We should not wholly overlook James Burnet, Lord Monboddo, 1714-1799, King’s 
College, Aberdeen, and Groningen, in Holland; published Ancient Metaphysics or the 
Science of Universals, with an examination of Sir Isaac Newton's Philosophy. 
Hdin., 1779-99, 6 vols. 4to, which found only here and there a reader. 

With Burnet may be connected also Thomas Taylor, ‘‘ the Platonist,” 1758-1835, 

‘who translated the works of Aristotle and Plato and other philosophers so painfully for 
himself and his readers. 


CHAPTER VI.—Tue Scorrisu Scuoor, Conrinven. 


DUGALD STEWART, THOMAS BROWN, AND SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH. 


§ 35. Dugatp Stewart, son of Rev. Matthew Stewart, Professor of 
Mathematics, University of Edinburgh, born November 22,.175 
educated at University of Edinburgh, also at Glasgow, 1771-2 ; <alecead 
‘successor to his father, 1785, also Professor of Moral Pigeons as 
successor to Adam Ferguson; * in 1810 relinquished active duties ; 
died June 11, 1828. 
* Prof. Adam Ferguson, 1724-1816. Professor Moral Philosophy in Edinburgh, 1764; Author of An 


Essay on the History of Civil Society, Edinburgh, 1767—several editions. Institutes of Moral Se 
Edinburgh, 1769, History he the Roman Republic, 1783, 
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Dugald Stewart followed Reid very closely in his methods of 
analysis and his accumulation of the discriminated facts of experience, 
but went far beyond him in the exactness and reach of his philosophi- 
cal principles and method. He illustrated his opinions from a very 
wide range of reading, which, if it was not in the eminent sense 
learned and profound, was careful and comprehensive, and never failed 
toset them forth in an elaborate and elegant diction. In his lectures he 
is said to have been eminently attractive and eloquent. These lectures 
attracted many pupils from the Continent and America, and excited 
an enthusiastic interest in philosophical investigations, and did much 
to awaken nobler ideals and a more spiritual and ethical faith in the 
young men of his time. The reaction which was awakened in France 
by the influence of Reid upon Royer-Collard was furthered by the 
influence of Stewart’s writings upon Prevost and Jouffroy. Indeed, 
we may confidently assert that the so-called eclectic school of Cousin 
rests upon the elements and influences which were largely furnished by 
the Scottish philosophers. Says Lord Cockburn: “ Dugald Stewart 
was one of the greatest of didactic orators. Had he lived in ancient 
times, his memory would have descended to us as that of one of the 
finest of the old eloquent sages. Flourishing in an age which re- 
quired all the dignity of morals to counteract the tendencies of physi- 
cal pursuits and political convulsions, he has exalted the character of 
his country and generation. No intelligent pupil of his ever ceased 
to respect philosophy or was ever false to his principles without feel- 
ing the crime aggravated by the recollection of the morality which 
Stewart taught him.” | 

Prof. Veitch says of him: “ Among Scottish philosophers Mr, 
Stewart stands pre-eminently out as a psychological observer. On 
questions properly metaphysical he has left little which can be re-| 
garded as essentially his own. The field within which he labored was 
that of the phenomena of the mind, intellectual, moral, and sestheti-| 
eal, as these appear under the modifications imposed on them by the 
general circumstances of human life—education and society. In 
careful, delicate, and original observations within this sphere he has 
seldom been equalled.” 

Stewart’s contributions to psychology are abundant and various, 
and they give the principal charm and value to his writings. The value} 
and extent of his contributions of this description is less obvious, from| 
the circumstance that his psychological writings appear more fre- 
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anes in thé form of comments on the opinions of others than as his 
own observations and conclusions. 

He recognizes the influence of the laws of Association far more 
distinctly than Reid had done, and goes so far as to resolve our belief 

‘in the extension of colored eva: into “an inseparable association.” 
In this he prepares the way for the more extended application of the 
associational power to the solution of psychical phenomena which was 
adopted by his successor, Dr. Thomas Brown. 

In metaphysics, while Stewart followed Reid in general, he substi- 
tuted for the phrases, “the Principles of Common Sense,” and “ Meta- 

‘physical Axioms ;” “the Fundamental Laws of Human Belief,” and 
“the Principles of Human Knowledge.’ Among the primary quali- 
ties of material bodies he Haun cetynes (Phil. eae s) the “ mathemati- 
cal affections,” and recognizes ce truth that these imply the existence 
of space and time. 

In respect to causation and the principle of causality it is to be ob- 
served, however, that in respect to the nature of this relation or notion, 
he agrees with Hume, though he dissents from the conclusions which 
Hume derives from this definition. In this he prepares the way for 
the more explicit adoption of the views of Hume by Dr. Brown, ef. pp. 
409-411, below. (The views of Stewart may be found in Elements, 
WoL 1. ch. 1, § 2, and Note c. Vol IL. ch. 4, § 1, and Note o. Also 
App., p. 417, sqq. Vol. ILL. of Collected Works. Compare in contrast 
the views of Reid, Active Powers, Essay iv., chap. ix.) 

As an historian of philosophy Stewart is elegant rather than erudite, 
although his Dissertation on the Progress of Metaphysical Philosophy 
contains many just observations and much curious knowledge. He 
barely recognized the existence of the School of Kant, the terminol- 
ogy of which offended his taste, if it did not somewhat perplex his 
understanding. 

8 36. In 1792 Stewart published Elements of Philosophy of the Human Mind, vol. 
1; vol. 2, in 1814; both in several editions ; vol. 3, with additions to vol. 1, in 1827; 
Edinburgh and London. Jn 1793 he published Oudines of Moral Philosophy, and in 
many editions, in 1795, Dr. Adam Smith’s Essays, with account of his life and writings ; 
in 1801, Account of Life and Writings of William Robertson, D.D.; in 1503, Life 
arid Writings of Thomas Reid, D.D.; in 1805, A Short Statement of Some Important 
Facts relative to the late Election of a Mathematical Professor [Leslie], ete.; in 1806, 
Postscript to the same; in 1810, Philosophical Essays; in 1812, Some Account of a 
Boy Born Blind; in 1915, Part IL of A General View of the Progress of Metaphysi- 


cal, Ethical, and Political Philosophy, since the Revival of Letters in Europe; 
(Part II., 1821), prefixed to the supplement to the 4th and oth edition of the Eney- 
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clopedia Britannica, also separately, Edin. 1821, Bost. 1822; in 1828, The Philosophy of 
the Active and Moral Powers of Man, 2 vols., on Edin., Bost. 1828, 2 vols. in French, 
by Dr. L. Simon, 1834. Complete works, Canibelave, Mass: Ain 4 coe 1829, also 1831._ 
The collected works with additions and- memoir by Sir Willam Hamilton, 10 vols. 
11th in preparation. 1854-58, Edin. ~ 
The Elements of the Human Mind, Vols. 1, 2, 3 (II., III. , IV., Collected works)—pub-: 
lished respectively in 1792, 1814, 1827—contain Stewart’s most important psychological 
observations, and to a large extent his ablest metaphysical disquisitions. As these vol- 
umes appeared at intervals somewhat remote from one another, they also furnish much 
instructive information in respect to the progress of psychology and philosophy during 
Stewart's lifetime. The Introduction, Vol. I., discusses philosophy in general, from the 
Baconian stand-point, and vindicates the application of the experimental or inductive 
method to the phenomena of the human mind. It might properly be called an apol- 
ogy for philosophical and psychological studies, from the charge of being necessarily 
metaphysical. Stewart contends that our knowledge of matter and mind is relative 
only and limited to their so-called attributes, while yet a reflective examination of the 
processes and principles which are faniamarted to allinductive inquiries must be of” 
eminent service in studying the laws of spirit. His treatment of *‘ External Percep- 
tion” is limited to a few comments upon the errors which have prevailed among phi- 
losophers and the explanation of these errors. His own doctrine is stated almost 
_within a single page, and seems to suppose the reader 10 be acquainted with the analy- 
ses of Reid, which Stewart implies that he accepts as altogether satisfactory. Attention - 
is assumed to be a familiar experience without being explained, and its relations to 
memory only are discussed. ‘The possibility that voluntary actions should become au- 
tomatic is explained by the law of association, and the doctrine is advanced that we 
can attend to no more than one object at a time. Conception is employed by Stewart 
to designate the object of the representative power or phantasy, and Stewart main- 
tains that there never can be such an object without the momentary belief of its real - 
existence. Under Abstraction, Stewart treats of the formation and nature of general 
conceptions, which are often called by him édeas, and treated asthe equivalent to the 
ideas of the ancient schools. Stewart is himself a conceptionalist. In Chapter V. of 
the Association of Ideas, Stewart goes far beyond Reid, finding in Hume the ablest ex- 
pounder of the laws of association, but notices that our associations are not confined 
to the three relations recognized by Hume, but rest upon every possible relation. He 
discusses the power which the mind has over its trains of association, and then pro- 
ceeds to explain, by means of prevalent association, the phenomena of wit, rhyming, 
poetical fancy, invention, dreaming, and adds an extended discussion of the influence 
of habits of association upon speculative conclusions, judgments of taste, and morality. 
Memory and imagination are both treated with great fulness of practical illustration, 
The second volume of the Elements treats of three principal topics: Reason and the 
Fundamental Laws of Human Belief, Reasoning and Deductive Evidence, and The Bx- 
perimental or Inductive Logic. In these discussions Stewart proves himself to be an 
able and acute metaphysician in spite of himself, treating as he does, of the @ priort 
elements or conditions of all scientific knowledge. The views expressed are in general 
the same as those of Reid, but with greater exactness of statement and nicety of discri- 
mination, The essential differences between several classes of the so-called principles | 
of common. sense, the ambiguity and consequent infelicity of the appellation, and the 
great variety of distinct processes which are indiscriminately huddled together, not 
only by popular writers, but by the most careful philosophers, under the designations 
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_ of reason and reasoning, these are all commented on with no little acuteness, making 


the volume a valuable contribution to philosophy. One serious defect in it is not to 


_ be disguised or overlooked: Stewart had not the courage of his opinions. He had not 


the confidence in the distinctions which he made, and in the principles on which he 
proposed to build them up into a consistent system, nor did he follow them out in their 
minute and ramified applications, He was characteristically cautious of what he 


_ considered excessive refinement and broad generalizations. For a metaphysical phi- 


losopher he was afraid of what he styled the subtleties of metaphysics when stated 
into forms too refined to be readily apprehended by men of general culture in the scho- 


 lastic language of abstract terminology. He preferred to concern himself with the 


application of his principles to special cases, and the illustration of them by concrete 


_ examples. The third volume of the Elements consists of a disquisition upon language 
_ in general, and its relations to thought, upon the Principle or Law of Sympathetic Imi- 


_tation, and upon the several varieties of intellectual character as exemplified in the 


_ metaphysician, the mathematician, the poet, and the sexes; also a comparison between 
_ the faculties of man and those of the lower animals, with a very curious and valuable 


Appendix concerning James Mitchell, a boy born deaf and blind. 
$37. The Philosophical Essays, originally published in 1810, 4to0, afterwards 1816, 


- 1818, 8vo, are by far the most important contributions of Stewart to philosophy proper. 


The Preliminary Dissertation treats of prevalent errors in respect to the philosophy of 
the mind, among which he criticises the physiological theories of Hartley, Bentham, 
Priestley, and Darwin (the elder), and vindicates for the Philosophy of the Mind a place 
among investigations properly philosophical. The first essay, Part I., treats with great 
critical ability of the defects in Locke’s account of the origin of knowledge, showing 


_ that the applications made of his theory by Berkeley and Hume were entirely legitimate 


and logical. The second essay treats with equal ability of the Idealism of Berkeley and 
our belief in the existence of the material world. In this essay Stewart introduces his 
view of the mathematical affections of matter. In the third he treats of the actual in- 
fluence of Locke’s authority upon the French illuminati and encyclopedisis. In the 
fourth he discusses the theories of Hartley, Pricstley and Darwin; and in the fifth he 
treats of the argument for materialism supposed by Horne Tooke to be furnished from 
the etymological significations of many words. Part II. contains four essays relative 
to matters of taste : 1. On the beautiful; 2. On the sublime; 38. On the [faculty or habit] 
of taste; 4. On the culture of certain intellectual habits connected with the first ele- 
ments of taste. These essays in respect to principle and illustrations follow in the 


‘line of Burke, Price and Alison, the last of whom explains the zsthethic emotions by 


the operation of the associative power. 
§88. The Philosophy of the Active and Moral Powers of Man, first published in 1828, 


contains a psychological analysis of the emotions, Stewart’s theory of the moral faculty 


and of the will, with some contributions to natural theology. He follows the views 
of Reid very closely upon all these topics, although his analysis is more refined and 
exact, and his critical and philosophical discussions of metaphysical questions are more 
various and learned. The treatise deserves greater consideration because there are so 
few treatises in the English language that treat of the emotions. It is characterized by 
the defect that is universal in the writings of Stewart, rather discoursing of the 
opinions of others than defining and defending his own. It abounds in interesting 
matter, and is one of the most attractive of Stewart’s works. The Dissertation on the 
Progress of Metaphysical, Ethical and Political Philosophy since the Revival of Letters 
in Europe, Part I., 1815—Part II., 1821—is very incomplete and unequal. The portion 
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most thoroughly elaborated is that on Locke and Leibnitz. His remarks on the Scot- | 
tish school of metaphysicians are acute and valuable. His notice of Kant’s philosophy 
is chiefly instructive as it shows how inadequately the reach and import of the critical 
philosophy was appreciated by one of the ablest philosophers and critics of Great Britain. — 
The Lectures on Political Economy were published for the first time in 1855 in the 
Collected Works by Sir William Hamilton. They were printed from the earlier MS. 
notes of the author, with additions from the notes of those of his pupils. They fill two ~ 
volumes and follow in general the topics and modes of discussion of the school of Adam 
Smith. The Elements of the Philosophy of the Human Mind and The Philosophy of the — 
Active and Moral Powers have been extensively used as text-books in their original 
and abridged forms in Great Britain and America. 

P. S.—A critic of Stewart in particular, and of the other Scottish philosophers in 
general, deserves to be named—John Fearn, resident in London for some years, anda 
man of much: acuteness and originality, though his life remains to be written. 
His works are as follews: An Essay on Human Consciousness, 1811, 4to; An Essay 
on Immortality, 1814; A Review of the First Principles of Berkeley, Reid, and 
Stewart, 1818, 4to; An Essay on the Philosophy of Faith, 1815; On Primary Vision, 
1815, S8vo; A Letter to Professor Stewart on the Objects of General Terms, 1817; First 
Lines of the Human Mind, 1820, 8vo, cf. Monthly Review, Feb., 1822; Rationale of 

_ Laws of Cerebral Vision, with supplements, 1830, ’32. 


§ 39. Thomas Grown, M.D., born at Kirkmabreck, Scotland, 1778. 
Student of Law, then of Medicine, Edinburgh. M.D., 1803. Asso- 
ciate Professor with Dugald Stewart in Moral Philosophy, 1810. Died 
1820. 

He was distinguished as an author in other departments than phi- 
losophy. At the age of 18 he published an able criticism, or “ Obser- 
vations on the Zoonomia of EK. Darwin,” and at different periods of his 
life various poetical compositions. In 1804, Edinburgh, he gave to 
the public An Inquiry into the Relation of Cause and Effect. 2d ed., 
1806. 38d, with additions, 1818. After his death, Lectures on the 
Philosophy of the Human Mind. 1820, 4 vols. 8vo, Edinburgh. 
Compare Accounts of the Life and Writings of Thomas Brown, M.D., 
by David Welch, Edinburgh, 1825. 

Dr. Brown was distinguished for acute and subtle analysis and 
eloquent exposition. His “Inquiry,” ete., was his most elaborate work, 
and is written in an eloquent but sober diction. His Lectures were 
published after his death, in the form in which they were delivered to 
his classes. ‘They were designed for a somewhat miscellaneous and 
susceptible audience, which was ready to respond to brilliant rhetori- 
cal exhibitions. Being composed by a writer distinguished for a lux- 
uriant imagination no less than for philosophical acuteness, it is not? 
surprising that their diction should be diffuse and ornate, and that 
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they abound” in original passages of splendid declamation as well : 


_ in copious extracts from eminent writers. The effect of these lectures 


7 


_ during the lifetime of their’ author was very decided, and the in- 
_ fluence upon the course of subsequent speculation of some of the doc- 


trines which he set forth so impressively has been most manifest. 


_ Brown retains the doctrine insisted on by Reid and Stewart, that there 


are certain original intuitions which in a system of Ron led take 
the place of unproved first principles. Such are the belief in causa- 
tion and “the irresistible feeling of identity” of the self, or soul. He con- 
tends that the Scottish philosophers extended far too widely the num- 
ber of their first principles, and he followed the example of Stewart, 
of resolving into frequent and inseparable associations many beliefs 
which had been considered as original and incapable of analysis. He 
rejects the doctrine of consciousness which had been accepted by Reid 
and Stewart, and in this was followed by Hamilton, at least in part. He 
contemplates the phenomena of the soul as successive states, which he 
usually designates as feelings, and by introducing this appellation he 
practically set aside the distinction between knowledge and belief on 
the one hand, and sensation and emotion on the other. The term sug- 
gestion, which had been used by Berkeley and Reid in a special meta- 
physical meaning of @ priori affirmation, as well as in the ordinary 
sense-of association, he first limits to the dost in what he calls szmple 
suggestion, and ne enlarges it as relative suggestion, so as to include 
all the processes in which comparison or judgment is involved, and thus 
provides, in ‘a way of his own, for the suggestion—7. ¢., the relative sug- 
gestion, of being, self, space, and time. But comparison and all the 
forms of relative suggestion are still feelings of likeness and unlikeness, 
ete., etc. Brown’s hte sis of the processes of sense-perception is acute 
and subtle; and he attaches great importance to the muscular sense, 
not only for the special sensations which it gives, but also for its sup- 
posed significance in the generation of the relations of externality and of 
extension. His views of the generation or origination of the relations 
of space by the means of relations of time, and of externality as the 
joint products of the muscular sensations and causality—. e., of uni- 
form succession——are not unlike those of the school of Herbart, and 
have been reproduced in part by John Stuart Mill. : 
In respect to causation, he agrees with Hume, that the relation 
itself is resolved into invariable succession, but resists entirely his 
resolution of our belief in its universal presence into customary asso- 
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ciations, contending that the belief is a first truth or intuitive belief. 
In his analyses of psychological phenomena, he makes a more liber al use 
than Stewart of the associative power; and the influence of Brown’s 
terminology and of his methods and conclusions has been potent in the 
formation and gonsolidation of the Associational Psye 
sented by J. Mill, J. S. Mill, Alexander Bain, and Herbert Spencer. 

Brown’s philosophy is characterized by Sir J. Mackintosh as “an 
open revolt against the authority of Reid.” He openly disputed the 
merit of Reid as to his supposed exposure and refutation of the ideal 
theories of sense- perception ; she limited the number and importance of 
the principles of common sense, and greatly extended the sphere of 
association, in evolving appar ae simple and indecomposable products 
from manifold elements of experience and feeling. In these particulars, 
his teachings and influence differ from those of Reid—cf. Hamilton’s 
Discussions, ete., I, Philosophy of Perception, also Adinburgh Re- 
view, Vol. 58, No. 103. 


§ 40. The Inquiry into the Relation of Cause and Effect appears in its modified and 
completed form in the third edition in 1818. The first edition, 1804, was limited to an 
examination into the theory of Hume. The second, 1806, entered into the discussion 
of the correct theory and its applications. The third edition is divided into 4 Parts: 
1st, On the Real Import of the Relation of Cause and Effect, in which a cause is defined 

s ‘that which immediately precedes any change, and which existing at any time in 
similar circumstances has been always, and will be always, immediately followed by a 
similar change.’’? Brown justifies this definition by considering all the classes of 
events to which the appellation is applied, whether these events are bodily or menial. 
Among the latter, special importance has been attached to the volitions, and Brown in 
analyzing the volitions is led to resolve them into permanent and prevailing desires 
consequent upon deliberation. Part 2d treats of the sources of delusion with 
respect to this relation. The author first asserts that substances are nothing diverse 
from their qualities, although we are tempted to regard the two as diverse. Language 
by its metaphors increases the illusion, as when we speak of the bond of connection 
between cause and effect. The conception of power as latent is next noticed. 
The exercise of power is, in fact, only a name for the presence of certain antecedent 
circumstances, Our senses are so imperfect as to fail to, reveal many of these cireum- 
stances. Part 3 discusses the circumstances, in which the belief of the relation arises, 
Experience is the first named, the author contending that only after the experi- 
ence of an antecedence and succession of two events does the belief occur—that one 
event is the cause of another. This belief is not the result of reasoning, nor does it 
proceed from the @ priori axiom of the szufficient reason or any other axiom which ex- 
presses independent certainty concerning the physical forces.. Part 4 is devoted 
to Mr. Hume’s theory of our belief of this relation. He notices first the relation of 
Hume’s special theory of causation to his general theory of the relation of ideas to 
impressions. He nextinquires why frequent experiences seem to be necessary to ground 
the belief in a special connection of two events as cause and effect. To this question 
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he replies that they are necessary only to enable us to separate the events from all 
superfluous circumstances ; and that customary occurrence, which Hume contends is the 
only explanation of the belief, is only necessary to enable us to effect this separation. 
But the way in which this customary occurrence contributes to this belief is not 
by effecting a ready transition from one idea to another, as Hume contends. 

Next, Dr. Brown seeks to show that Dr. Reid errs in accepting Hume’s idea 
of power, viz., that of invariable antecedence; while Dr. Reid is right in ascribing 
the belief in this necessary connection to an intuitive principle. He concludes with an 
argument and with notes, to show that his own doctrine of causation is entirely con- 
sistent with that belief in God and the possibility of miraculous events, both of which 
Hume denies, ; 

§ 41. The Lectures on the Philosophy of the Mind contain Dr. Brown's psychological 
analyses, as given in the lecture-room. Dr, Brown was a physician, and he contemplated 
writing a treatise on the physiology of the mind. He devotes several preliminary lec- 
tures to the consideration of the methods appropriate to physical inquiry. He then 
proceeds to inquire how far the same methods are applicable to the mind. To this 
question he answers: -Of mind and matter our knowledge is only relative—i.e., we 
know only the phenomena of either ; of the essence and possible capacities of either we 
know nothing. ‘' Of the essence of the mind we know nothing but in relation to the 
states or feelings that form or have formed our momentary consciousness.’ But yet 
“‘it is the same individual mind which in intellectual investigation is at once the ob- 
ject and the observer.” ‘‘ But the noble endowment of memory with which the Cre- 
ator has blessed us solves ali the mystery of this singular paradox.” By this 
faculty philosophy is possible ; the mind, though simple, is extended and multiplied, the 
relation of thought to thought becomes possible, and we class the phenomena of spirit 
as we do the phenomena of matter. In Lecture 10, the author observes, that by the 
constitution of our nature we ascribe the phenomena of matter and of mind to one 
permanent subject. Our business is to analyze the phenomena of mind, as we analyze 
the phenomena of matter; but there is a difference, in that what we call a complex 
phenomenon of the mind is in itself indivisible. In Lecture 12 he treats of con- 
sciousnéss as equivalent ‘‘ to the whole series of states of the mind, whatever the in- 
dividual momentary states may be,” and denies that there is a power by which the 
mind knows its own states, or that to this power the name of consciousness is applied, 
as is implicitly held by Locke and explicitly by Reid and Stewart. The direct ex- 


' perience of any mental state again does not imply the self-as its subject. This 


comes only after the remembrance of several states ‘‘ by that irresistible law of our 
nature which impresses us with the conviction of our identity.” This belief in mental 
identity is defended against objections, and in this connection the doctrine of first 
truths, or truths of intuition generally, is distinctly emphasized. Lecture 16 he de- 
votes to the classification of mental phenomena. After considering and criticising 
that commonly received, viz., the intellectual and active powers of understanding 
and will, he proposes a division into ceternal and internal affections, t.e., the affections 
occasioned by external agents and those which spring from the minds over activity. 
The internal affections he again subdivides into the intellectual states and the emo- 
tions. The external affections also include those which are commonly termed sensations. 
These sensations he subjects to a special analysis, more extended and apparently 
more subtle than any to be found in any previous English psychology. He begins 
with smell, which gives sensation only, or at the utmost, a sensation, with the sugges- 
tion of w cause, bub nothing further—neither externality nor extension. The same is 
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true of hearing and taste. The belief of the external and the extended world He limits 
to touch only. In analyzing the phenomena of this sense, he groups its affections into 
the two classes of resistance and extension. : 

The experience of resistance he ascribes, not to the tactual experiences, but to those 
of the muscular sense. But even these would be regarded as purely subjective, did 
they not occur in a different causal (7.¢., time) order. Sucha different order of cause 
and effects might be conceived in the a of stretching the arm, with or without pres- 
sure against a resisting object, and this would suggest the existence of an object differ- 
ing from the mind itself—/.e., as external. Extension is analyzed by a resort to the 
relations of time—?.¢., to the hisses experiences of the muscular and other sensa- 
tions. In connection avn this analysis he considers—Lectures 26, 7,Reid’s supposed 
confutation of the Ideal system in which he charges him with ignorance of the system 
as originally held and with ignorance that it. had been abandoned. (Cf. Hamilton’s 
refutation of this critique. 2d. Review, vol. 52, No. 103. Discussions, II.) Lectures 
27-8 are devoted to an analysis of the Feelings ascribed to Vision, in which Brown de- 
nies that the experience of visual sensations necessarily suggests extension in any of its 
relations, but contends that the internal and apparently inseparable connection of the 
two. is to be explained by the process of association. 

The Internal Intellectual states of the mind, Brown holds, are ‘‘ all referable to 
two generic susceptibilities—those of simple suggestion and relative suggestion.” 
Simple suggestion is equivalent to association as usually conceded. Relative sugges- 
tion occurs on the perception of two objects, when we have a feeling of any relation 
between them. The laws of simple suggestion are of two classes, primary and second- 
ary. The primary laws are three, viz., Resemblance, Contrast, and nearness of Place 
and Time. The secondary laws are those which respect the circumstances which 
modify the action of the simple laws. Of these there are nine, as the original feel- 
ings are (1) of longer or shorter continuance, (2) more or less lively, (3) more or less 
often present, (4) more or less recent, (5) more or less ptre from mixture, (6) variable 
with original constitution, 7 do. with temporary emotion, 8 do. with changes in the 
body, 9 do. with previous habits. To simple suggestion are reduced certain supposed 
Faculties of the mind, as Conception, Memory, Imagination, and Habit. $ 

The feelings of Ivelative Suggestion are excited by objects which are coexisting and 
successive. Objects are really co-existent as those which are material, and seemingly 
such as the mental. To both belong the relations of position, resemblance, or differ- 
ence, proportion, degree, and compehension. The relation of SENS Ss explains 
the possibility of general notions, and of classification, the exercise of judgment, and 
Reasoning. Brown professes to be himself a Conceptualist, though he prefers the appella- 
tions Notionist or Relationist, and charges against the Nominalist that he overlooks the 
relation of resemblance. The syllogistic method he criticises as setting up what is a 
form of successful proof to others asthe method of universal investigation, Reasoning 
is but a succession of judgments. The process is but a series of relative suggestions, of 
which the subjects are mutually related. We reason from particulars to particulars, 
when these mutual relations are discerned, as truly as from generals to particulars. 

The Relations of succession, when they are invariable, comprehend all that we usually 
recognize as the relations of causes and effects. They provide for all the judgments 
of causality, The exclusive occupation of the mind with certain relative suggestions, 
is the same with the process usually called abstraction. 

The next class of internal states of mind are the emotions. These differ from the 
intellectual feclings ‘‘ by that peculiar vividness of feeling which every one under- 
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stands, but “which it is impossible to express by any verbal definition,” etc. The 
Emotions are classed as Immediate, Retrospective, and Prospective. The immediate 
emotions are subdivided into those which do not, and those which do, involve moral 
affections. Under the first are Cheerfulness and Melancholy, Wonder at what is strange, 
Languor at what is tedious, Beauty and Deformity, Sublimity, Ludicrousness. Under 
the second are feelings distinctive of Vice and Virtue, Love and Hate, Sympathy, Pride, 
and Humility. ‘The Retrospective Emotions having relations to others are Anger and 
Gratitude. The Retrospective Emotions which have reference to ourselves are Regret 
and its opposite, and Remorse and its opposite. ; 

The Prospective Emotions comprehend the desire for Continued Existence, the de- 
sire of Pleasure, the desire of Action, the desire of Society, the desire of Knowledge, 
the desire of Power in the two forms of Ambition and of Power, the desire of the 
Affection of others, the desire of Glory, the desire of the Happiness of others, the de- 


sire of Evil to others. 


The ethical theory of Brown starts with the principle that moral distinctions are 
original—7.¢., that there are certain feelings which are followed by approbation and 
the opposite. The foresight of certain actions not yet performed as respectively ap- 
provable and the contrary explains the sense of obligation; when we think of such 
actions as already past, we conceive of them as having merit. 

The system of Dr. Brown, including his original classification of the powers of the 
mind, has had extensive currency in Great Britain and America. George Payne’s EHle- 
ments of Mental and Moral Science, etc., London, 1828, follows Brown very closely. John 
Young, LL.D., Prof. Mor. Phil, in Belfast (now Queens) College, in lectures on Intellec- 
tual Philosophy, Glasgow, 1835, conforms somewhat to Browh’s classification and 
method with frequent dissent. Brown’s lectures at one time were very extensively 
employed as a text-book in the United States, in an extended and an abridged form 
(by Prof. Levi Hodge of Harvard University. Bost., 1827). Prof. Thomas C. Upham, 
Elements of Mental Philosophy, ete., Portland, 1839, and many subsequent editions 
follow in part Brown’s classification. The influence of Brown has been again revived 
in the Associational School, as has been already noticed. 


Sir James Mackintosh, 1765-1832, was distinguished as a publicist, legislator, 
statesman, historian, critic, essayist, as well as philosopher. In philosophy, he pub- 
lished a Dissertation on the Progress of Ethical Philosophy chiefly during the 17th and 
18th centuries—first in Encyc. Brit., 1830, and subsequently in a separate volume. Am. 
ed., Phil., 1832. Also Discourse on the Law of Nature and Nations, 1799. Also, two 
papers in the Ldinburgh Review, vols. 27 and 86, on Stewart’s Preliminary Disserta- 
tion in Encyc. Brit. 

In general, Mackintosh adopts the principles and accepts the analyses of the Scot- 
tish school. In his ethical theory, however, he was largely influenced by the school of 
Hartley. Unlike Hartley, however, and all the Utilitarians, he emphasizes the willasa 
necessary condition of all that is peculiar in the moral sentiments, and ascribes the 
universality and authority of these sentiments to the circumstance that these senti- 
ments are in immediate contact with the will, or the voluntary dispositions and de- 
sires. With this as a datum, he proceeds to build up the conscience as a natural and 
necessary product of the development of man’s nature as trained in society, and as 
capable of forming associations so inseparable that the elements united should give no 
trace of their origin or presence in the new formation, THe insists on the authority of 
conscience with the emphasis of Butler and of Kant. He contends that Benevolence 
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is the universal characteristic of human virtue, and that the tendency to happiness is 
the foundation of its excellence, although not in all cases the criterion by which we 
may judge of particular actions. 

The name of Sir James Mackintosh suggests that of the inimitable Samuel Parr, 
D.D., 1747-1825, whose Spital Sermon, to which are added Notes—1804, 4to—is of 
some ieueauianive and critical interest in the history of ethics. Dr. Parr also prepared for 
the press Metaphysical Tracts by English Philosophers of the last Century, which 
were published in 18387. 


CHAPTER VII.—Scorrisa Prmosopny Sti. Furrser Mopiriep. 


SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON. JAMES FREDERICK FERRIER. 


§ 43. Sir Wintraw Hasnrton, Bart., born at Glasgow, 1788. Ed. at 
Glasgow and Oxford. Called to the Bar 1813. Professor of Universal 
History in Edinburgh, 1821—of Logic and Metaphysics, 1836. Died 
in 1856, Published Citas ae in Eainburah Leview on Philosophy, viz. : 
On the Philosophy of the Unconditioned, October, 1829, vol. 50. 
On the Philosophy of Perception, October, 1830, vol. 53. On Logic, 
recent English Treatises, October 1832, vol. 56. On the Deaf and 
Dumb slialy, 1835, vol. 61; On iqeaien Arthur Collier, April, 1839, 
vol. 68. As Aaiielbs on “svensuirs ee Education, colatiat wee 
notes and appendixes, 1852, 2d ed. 1853. Many of these essays have 
been translated into French, with biographical and critical introduction 
by W. Peisse ; also into laalian by'S. Lo Gatto. A selection from these 
discussions was republished in America, with introduction by Robert 
urnbull, D.D., New York, 1855. From the discussions and the notes, 
CLC., Preehed to the works of Reid, O. W. Wight edited a volume, The 
Ppilecsuny of Sir William 0 ie ; New yee 1853; 3d ed. 1858, 
In 1846—London and Bdinbiegh= Harileon pultiohed the works of 
‘Thomas Reid, D.D., fully collected, with abundant notes and supple- 
mentary dissertations—edition not finished till after his death—and 
in part from his papers, 1858. Also, in 1854, he began to edit the 
works of Dugald Stewart in eleven volumes (edition not complete at 
his death), Iamilton’s Lectures on Metaphysics and Logic were 
edited after his death by Rey. H. L. Mansel, of Oxford, since Dean 
of St. Paul’s, and J ohn. Veitch, since Professor in Glau, London, 
and’Edinburgh, 1859-60, also Boston, 1859-60. 

These works have been abridged and edited for schools, viz.:—The 
Metaphysics, by Prof. Francis Bowen, Cambridge, 1861. The Logic, 
by Prof. Henry N. Day, Cincinnati, 1868. An Outline of Sir 
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William’s Philosophy: a text-book for students, was prepared by 
- Prof. J. Clark Murray, Boston, 1870. 

Cf. Memoir of Sir William Bicieea, Bart., Professor of Logic and 
~ Metaphysics i in the University of idintvasahe: By John ielbehe RAY, 
Professor of Logic and Rhetoric in the University of Giaewowy. 
William Binekwood & Sons, 1869. 

Sir William Hamilton is the most conspicuous figure in the history 


of English Philosophy within the present century. His influence has 
_ been more efficient than that of any other person in arousing the 


attention of his countrymen to a fresh interest in the profoundest 


_ problems of philosophy, and in the careful study of its erudition and 


history. Ile was confessedly the most learned student of his time. No 


“writer had so completely mastered the works of the Aristotelian com- 


mentators, of the schoolmen and their successors. Jlis erudition was 
more than a dry accumulation of the principles and doctrines of past 


thinkers. Ile uniformly studied the philosophies of the past in the 


light of the discussions of the present, and saw with clear and compre- 
hensive insight the relations of the one to the other. The dissertations 
appended to his edition of the collected works of Reid are eminent ex- 
amples of his comprehensive and sagacious learning. He was also an 
acute critic. The critical reviews, published as discussions, etc., as well 
as the foot-notes upon Reid, are examples of his critical sagacity. But 
he was pre-eminently a logician, delighting in the forms of the 


syllogism and in the history of all logical doctrines. Ife was also inter- 


sted | in psychological observations and in metaphysical analysis, and 
pre- eminently able in both. 


8 44, In Logic, Hamilton introduced what he called the Quantification of the Predi- 
cate, the design of which was to dispense altogether with the necessity of the conversion 


of propositions. This change involved an entirely new scheme of logical notation, which 


was perfected by Hamilton, and has been introduced or noticed in many subsequent 
treatises on Formal Logic. George Boole, Mathematical Analysis of Logic; Cambridge, 
1847; also Investigation of the Laws of Thought, etc. London and Cambridge, 1854. 
Also, An Outline of the Necessary Laws of Thought, etc., ete. By William Thomson, 
Fellow and Tutor, afterwards Provost of Queen’s College, Oxford—now Archbishop of 
York, 1842-1849-1853, etc., etc. ; also T. Spencer Bayne’s New Analytic. 

In 1846, Professor Augustus De Morgan, author of Formal Logic, etc., published a 
statement in answer to an assertion made by Sir William Hamilton, in respect to his 


‘own (Sir William’s) originality in this respect—to which Hamilton published a letter 
‘in reply. See articles in The Atheneum for 1847, also in Contemp. Review for Apri 


1873. 
In Psychology, Hamilton follows in general the method and the terminology of Reid: 
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He was, however, in respect to some points, very largely influenced by Kant. Kant’s 
influence over him, however, varied in different periods of his life, and occasioned some 
apparent inconsistencies of opinion in his works. 

The phenomena of the soul were divided by him into the phenomena of Knowledge, 
the phenomena of Feeling, and the phenomena of Conation, which included those of will 
and desire. The cognitive Faculties he divided into the Presentative, the Conservative, | 
the Reproductive, the Representative, the Elaborative, and the Regulative. Conscious- 
ness is defined as the recognition by the thinking subject of its own acts and affections. 
As such, it is actual and not potential knowledge, it is immediate and not mediate, it 
implies contrast, judgment and memory. But Hamilton agrees with Brown, and differs 
from Reid and Stewart, in holding that there is no faculty of consciousness coordinate 
with the other intellectual powers. He however divides the Presentative Faculty into 
External Perception and Internal Perception or Self-consciousness. The office of self- 
consciousness is limited to the apprehension of the phenomena of spirit. These phe- 
nomena it apprehends.under the forms of Time and of Self. 

Although Hamilton uses the term self-consciousness, he denies in the most explicit 
terms that we have any direct consciousness of the ego or self. Our knowledge of 
mind, as of matier, is limited to its phenomena. The reality—a being to which these 
pertain—would be ‘‘ suggested,” in the language of Reid, Stewart, and Brown, by these 
phenomena, and Hamilton would seem to agree with them in thought, if not in termi- 
nology. ; | 

By External Perception we apprehend the phenomena of the external world, or of the 
non-ego under the form of Space. External Perception consists of two elements, viz., 
Sensation and Perception proper, which are contrasted with one another respectively as 
feeling and knowledge, and which coexist and energize in an inverse ratio to each other, 
By the first, we are aware of certain special affections of the soul as an animated or-. 
ganism—by the second, of general relations under which this organism exists as ma- 
terial. The direct objects of perception proper are the phenomena and relations of the 
material organism. These are subdivided into the three classes of qualities or attri- 
butes of matter, viz., the primary, the secundo-primary, and the secondary ; the first 
being percepts proper, the second being percepts proper and sensations proper, the. 
third being sensations proper. By the first, we apprehend matter as occupying space — 
and contained in space, involving divisibility, size and shape, mobility and place. The 
second class are contained under the category of resistance or pressure, and include 
gravity, cohesion, the compressible elastic, and relatively movable or immovable. The 
third are the powers to produce sensations in us. 

Of this Non-ego we have a direct, and not a representative knowledge. The doctrine 
of Representative Perception is the special subject of criticism and refutation by Ham- 
ilton. The various forms in which this theory has been held were collected by him — 
with exhaustive erudition and arranged in a subtle and comprehensive classification. 
Cf. Hd, Review, No. 103—Art. on the Philosophy of Perception, also Discussions, ete. 
Works of Reid, Dissertation C, Appendix, also Lectures on Metaphysics, Lectures 21-26. 
As to what this Non-ego is, whether it consists of phenomena with their relations, giv- 
ing the so-called Qualities of matter only, or whether it also includes matter as a Being, 
there is a difference of opinion among the followers, interpreters, And critics of Hamil- 
ton. His most friendly interpreters must confess that his language has been more or 
less influenced by the principles of Kant, and usually teaches that matter is in itself 
unknown, and that, so far as it is perceived, it is perceived only in its relations 
to the sentient and percipient mind, See Discussions, App. I. B. Phil. of Percep- 
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tion. Metaphysics, Lectures 8-25. Works of Reid, Dissertation, 3., IL, p. 866. 
Cf. Fichte Zeitschrift, vol. 27, pp. 59-97. Cf. Burton Scoto- Oxonian Philosophy. 
_ The Conservative faculty, or the faculty of retention, is treated by Hamilton asa 
special faculty, for the reason that it, as he asserts, is governed by laws of its own, 
and is exerted by different individuals vith differing energy. Its activity is out of con- 
' sciousness, and may be analogous to other latent modifications of the soul’s energy, such 
as must, be assumed to explain the sense-perceptions. These modifications do not, 
however, pertain to any physical or physiological organ of memory. The reproductive 
or resuscitative faculty is the power by which one thought suggests another under what 
are called the laws of association. These laws are subjected by Hamilton to special 
historical research and scientific criticism. Works of Reid, Note D** and D*** Met. 
Lees. 31-82. All these laws are reduced to a single law or principle, viz., the law of re- 
dintegration, according to which parts of the same mental state tend to recall one 
another. To this law Hamilton, in the Dissertations, adds certain relations of similar- 
ity and contrast as not covered by the law of redintegration. The Representative 
power is not clearly defined as a third generic faculty, but is treated under that special 
modification usually recognized as the Imagination, the creative function of which is 
limited to the capacity of selection and combination, and the dignity of which is made 
dependent on the presence and interfusion of the thought-power, or the faculty of re- 
lations. Of the representative power, pure and simple, he treats only in hazarding the 
remark that to every representation of a sense-percept the activity of the appropri- 
“ate sense organ is required as a condition. 

The Elaborative Faculty is called by Hamilton the Faculty of Relations, the 
Faculty of Comparison, the Discursive Faculty, and the Faculty of Thought. It begins 
with comparison, involving a judgment of existence, of discrimination, of similarity, 
‘and a collection of several like attributes; upon this, classification is superinduced, 
giving two kinds of notions, the collective and the abstract, the last involving two 
relations, viz., of extension and comprehension. The product is the Concept. In 
respect to the nature of this product Hamilton ranks himself against the Realists and 
the extreme Conceptualists and with the moderate Nominalists, such as Berkeley, 
‘Judgment enters into all the cognitive faculties, but, as proper to the Elaborative 
‘faculty, it involves the comparison of a partial with a total conception and may be in the 
line of extension or comprehension, Reasoning is a double comparison, in which two 
‘parts and wholes mutually related are compared. It is either from the whole to the 

“parts or from the parts to the whole, and is respectively Deduction and Induction. 
It may be in the line of either comprehension or extension. The only Induction which 

‘Hamilton recognizes is what he calls purely logical. That which is ordinarily so called 
he rejects as illogical. 

The Regulative Faculty is the faculty of @ priori principles or relations. It is called 
a faculty by courtesy, not as ‘‘a proximate cause of a definite energy, but as the 
source of necessary cognitions.” It is designated by various names, among others by 
the appellation common sense. To the justification of the use of this term and to the 
vindication of common sense as an authority in Philosophy, Hamilton devotes one of 
“the ablest and the most learned of his dissertations in the Appendix to the works of 
Reid—A. ‘The essential characters of the original cognitions are Incomprehensibility, 
Simplicity, Necessity, and absolute Universality and comparative Evidence and Certainty. 
The characteristics of all positive knowledge moreover are two—Non-contradiction and 
Relativity. By this last it appears that the mind can conceive only the limited and the 
conditionally limited. We cannot therefore conceive an absolute whole nor an ab- 
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solute part: neitheran infinite whole nor an infinite part. The conditioned is the 
mean between two extremes, both unconditioned, neither of which can be conceived as 
possible, and yet one must be assumed as necessary. Relativity is not a law of things, 
but alaw of thought. So far as the relations of existence are concerned they are 
intrinsic or extrinsic. The intrinsic relations are those of substance and quality ~ 
involving one another, but neither thinkable apart. The Extrinsic are the relations of 
time, space, anddegree. These three are absolutely inconceivable and but relatively con- 
ceivable. Things in time and space and degree are likewise conceivable relatively to 
one another. : 

Causation is subjected by Hamilton to a special analysis. Eight theories in respect 
to the origin of this relation and of our belief in it are proposed and criticized—4 @ 
posteriori and 4 @ priori. Met. Lee. 39,40. Subsequently causation is explained as a 
special application of the law of the conditioned as follows :—The mind is unable to 
conceive of anything except under the forms of existence and of time. Whenevera. 
phenomenon is apprehended as a fact, it cannot be conceived as non-existent, but it can_ 
be conceived as existing at another time under another form. The same being neces- 
sarily conceived as existing in two forms at different times is reciprocally cause or 
causes and effect. We believe this relation not in the exercise of a power or positive 
capacity of our nature, but under the constraint of a powerlessness of our nature to 
think otherwise. The same is true of our belief in God and Free-Will. Wecannot 
conceive of an uncaused or self-existent Being, but we can believe that such a Being 
exists. Similarly, we cannot conceive of a free act, z.¢., an absolute commencement, but 
we are compelled to believe it. We rise above the autonomies that must necessarily 
attend the effort to conceive Time, Space, Freedom, and God, and affirm that all these 
in some sense are. In a letter to Mr. H. Calderwood, Met. App. No. V., Hamilton asserts : 
‘When I deny that the Infinite can by us be known, I am far from denying that by us — 
it is, must, and ought to be believed.” For a fuller explanation of Hamilton’s | 
philosophy of the Conditioned, see Ed. Rey., Oct., 1829, Discussions Art. in which Cousin _ 
and Schelling are especially criticized ; also Met. Teeeiticas: 39-40 ; also Appendix, IV., V., | 
VI. Hamilton’s influence has been more efficient in exciting an interest in, and a aed | 
for, Philosophical researches than in founding a school or giving currency to a system. 
His vast erudition, acute criticism, catholic spirit, and his devotion to truth, have 
brought blessings to the English-speaking people which they willbe slow to forget. 

$ 45. Among the disciples and adherents of Hamilton the most conspicuous 
is Henry Longueville Mansel, 1820-1871, Fell. St. John’s Coll., Oxford, 1842 ; Wayn- 
flete Prof. in Magdalen, 1859; 1867, Prof. of HKccles. Haora ; 1868, Dean of St. 
Paul's; Edited Aldrich’s Logic, 1849 ; Prolegomena Logica, 1351; Philosophy of Kant, 
1856 ; Metaphysics, for Encye.: Brit., 1857, published separately in 1860; Limits of 
Religious Thought, Bampton Lecture, 1858; Examination of Maurice’s Strictures, 
etc., 1859; Philosophy of the Conditioned, 1866. Miscellaneous Essays and Papers, 1873. 

The principles of Mansel’s system are exhibited in the Prolegomena Logica and 
Metaphysics. He sharply distinguishes Thought from the other and lower kinds of 
knowledge. He insists on an immediate knowledge of the ego, or the spiritual sub- 
stance, in contradistinction from.Kant and Hamilton. Mansel also dissents altogether 
from Hamilton’s explanation of the nature of causation and the grounds of our belief 
in its universal applicability. He makes the ultimate test of conditioned in the con- 
cept and judgment to be the possible combination of the elements of each in a single 
presentative object. He makes the unit of knowledge to be an act of judgment, He 
contends that thought knowledge and presentative knowledge are both limited to con- 
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ditioned, 7.¢., to finite objects. When we attempt to apply them to the unconditioned 
we fall into contradiction of both thought and language. The unconditioned we cannot 


know by positive thinking, but only by that which is negative. We can only know it 


by “negative thinking,” which negative thinking is an exercise of activity to which we 
are compelled, but the products of which we cannot bring under the limits of positive 
knowledge. This is true not only of the so-called natural attributes of the Infinite and 
Absolute, but it is true of his moral attributes as well. As we cannot measure the first 


“by any capacities of ours to limit or define them, so'we may not test the latter by any 


_ standard derived from human morality. These applications of his principles to theol- 


ogy are drawn out in detail and with abundant confidence in the Limits of Religious 
Thought, The Bampton Lectures, with this title, excited very general attention at 
the time when they were delivered, and have been the occasion of active discussion 
between those who accepted and those who rejected their teachings. The adherents 
of Mansel contend that these principles furnish the only solid and tenable basis for 
rational belief in Theism anda revealed Theology, and also the only relief from the 
philosophical and ethical difficulties which are found in the Scriptures. Vigorous re- 
plies were written to these Lectures. Prominent among these are the following : What 
is Revelation? Cambridge, 1859; Sequel to the inquiry, What is Revelation? Cam- 
bridge, 1860; to which Mansel replied in the Examination of Maurice’s Strictures, 


‘already noticed; by Rev. C. P. Chretien, A Letter to the Rev. F. D. Maurice, etc., 


etc.; by Prof. Goldwin Smith, in Rational Religion, etc., 1861; by John Stuart Mill, 
Examination of Sir William Hamilton’s Philosophy, etc., 1864, Chapter VIL. to which 
Mansel replied in The Philosophy of the Conditioned, 1866; by John Young, Reason 
and Faith; by Henry Calderwood, Philosophy of the Infinite, 1854, 2d ed. 1861; 
by James McCosh, Intuitions of the Mind, 1860; also, The Supernatural in relation to 
the Natural, 1862; Defence of Fundamental Truth, 1866. Last of all, we name Her- 
bert Spencer, First Principles, etc., who maintains that we are compelled by the 
necessities of finite and conditioned thinking to assume an Absolute and Infinite, and 
also compelled to form some definite notions of the same, although these of necessity 
are only approximative and therefore doomed to be set as:de by those which shall be 
subsequently evolved. 

Among these criticisms, those of Henry Calderwood, since Prof. of Mor. Phil., Univ. 
of Edin., are especially significant, if for no other reason, because they were published 
in the lifetime of Hamilton, and received a brief notice in a letter subsequently pub- 
lished in the Appendix to the Lectures on Metaphysics, Appendix V. (d). This letter 
was written on occasion of the publication of the first edition of Calderwood’s 
treatise, with title, The Philosophy of the Infinite, with special reference to the 
theories of Sir William Hamilton and M. Cousin, by Henry Calderwood, Edinburgh, 
1854. ‘The second edition is greatly enlarged, aud was published under the following 
title: Philosophy of the Infinite: A Treatise on Man’s Knowledge of the Infinite 
Being, in answer to Sir William Hamilton and Dr. Mansel. By Rev. Henry Calder- 
wood. Cambridge and London, 1861. In the appendix to this edition, Calderwood 
replies to Hamilton’s letter. In this review Calderwood controverts every one of the 
peculiar positions of Hamilton’s doctrines respecting the Infinite, including those pecu- 
liar to Mansel. His standpoint is that of positive Theism as a necessary condition of 
the knowledge of the finite, and therefore in all which it involves as possible human 
knowledge ; Faith, in Calderwood’s theory, being not opposed to knowledge. In this 
respect his position is clearly distinguishable from the positions taken by John Stuart 
Mill and Herbert Spencer. 
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§ 46. James Frederick Ferrier, 1808-1864 ; born in Edinburgh; Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh and Baliol Coll, Oxford, 1825-1831 ; Pr ofessorn of 
Civil History, Hdae 1842; Prof. oF Moral Pulssdpi oad Political 
Economy, St. Andrews, 1845, contributed various articles in Black- 
wood’s Magazine: eg., in 1838—9 a series under the title of “ An Intro- 
duction to the Philosophy of Consciousness ;” in 1847, Reid and The 
Philosophy of Common Sense. In 1854, he published Institutes of 
Metaphysics, Fhe Theory of Knowing and Being, 2d ed. 1856, which 
provoked sharp replies, v2z.: ** An Examination x Professor Ferrier s 
Theory of Knowing and Bone? by Rev. John Cairns. “ An Exami- 
nation of Cairns’ Examination of Professor Ferrier’s Theory of Know- 
ing and Being,” by Rev. J. Smith. “The Scottish Philosophy, a 
Vindication and Reply,” by Rey. J. Cairns. “Scottish Philosophy, 
the Old and New,” by Prof. Ferrier. 

After the author’s death his Remains were published, viz. “ Lectures 
on Greek Philosophy and other Philosophical Remains of James 
Frederick Ferrier,” ete., ete. Edited by Sir Alexander Grant, Bart., 
LL.D., and E.-L. Lushington, M.A. 2 vols. 1866. These Remains 
consist of the Introduction to the Philosophy of Consciousness, and 
other philosophical articles from: Blackwood’s Magazine, as some 
other controversial and explanatory papers. 


§ 47. Ferrier took from the first a critical and polemic attitude with respect to the 
current philosophy of Reid and the school of common sense, not merely in many points 
of detail, but in respect of its fundamental peculiarity, as he viewed it, of absorbing 
philosophy into psychology. It would seem, indeed, from his starting-point in the anal- 
ysis of the phenomena and fact of consciousness, that he was only an expounder of 
psychology. But he insisted that he was unfolding a ‘‘theory of knowing and 
being ;’’ that he did not confine himself to the observation of facts, but provided for 
a statement of the fnndamental conceptions of philosophy and the deduction of au- 
thorized conclusions, or what he calls ‘‘ a reasoned philosophy.” The distinctive pecu- 
liarity of his system is that he begins with the fact of consciousness as involving the 
Ego which is conscious of itself and its ucts, and which recognizes itself as present 
and necessarily entering into all its products, so that we can neither conceive of mat- 
ter, or the not me, except as made up also of the me as perpetually present, and aneces- 
sary constituent of the conception of matter, both as a whole and in its separate 
portions. In TFerrier’s own Janguage: ‘‘ The only material world which truly exists 
is one which cither actually is or may possibly be known, But the only material 
world which either actually is or may possibly be known, is one along with which 
intelligence is and must be also known, Therefore, the only material world which 
truly exists, is one along with which intelligence also exists. Therefore the mere ma- 
terial world has no real and absolute existence. But neither is it a nonentity (I am no 
idealist), for there is no nonentity any more than there is entity out of relation to intel- 
ligence.”” Remains, Vol. I., p. 397. 
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“The speculation is threefold. rst, the theory of knowing (epistemology) ;  sec- 
ondly, the theory of ignorance (agnoiology); thirdly, the theory of being (ontology). 

_ The theory of ignorance is that which merits most attention, if not on its own account, 
abt any rate on account of its consequences, It seems to me to be an entire novelty in 
philosophy.” ¢ 

There are two kinds of ignorance, but only one of them is ignorance properly 
so called. There is, first, an ignorance which is incident to some minds as compared 

_ with others, but not necessarily incident to all minds.” 

Secondly, there is an ignorance or nescience which is of necessity incident to ail in- 
telligence by tls very nature, and which is no defect or imperfection or limitation, but 
rather a perfection.” ‘‘No man can be ignorant that two and two make five; for 
this is a thing not to be known on any terms or by any mind. This fixes the law of igno- 
rance, which is, that wé can be ignorant only of what can (possibly) be known,” or in 

_ barbarous locution, ‘‘ the knowable alone is the ignorable.” 

What then is the knowable alone, the only possibly knowable * * * The Epis- 
temology answers this question, and fixes thing mecum, object plus suljcet, matter plus 
mind, as the only knowable. 

But what becomes of ‘‘ Thing minus me” ‘ Object dy itself,” ‘Matter per se,” 
Kant’s ‘‘Ding-an sich.” ‘‘It is,’’ says Kant, ‘‘that of which we areignorant” * * 
It is not that of which we are ignorant, because it is not that which can possibly be 

' known by any intelligence on any terms. To know thing per sé or sine mé, is as im- 
possible and contradictory as it is to know two straight lines enclosing a space; be- 
cause mind by its very law and nature, must know the thing cum alio, t.e., along with 
dtself knowing it. Therefore it is just as impossible for us to be ignorant of matter 

per sé, thing minus me, ‘ Ding an sich,’ as it is impossible for us to know this.” 

‘Now for a glimpse of Ontology. * * In answer to the question, What is real 
and absolute Being? we must either reply, It is that which we know, in which case 
it will be object plus subject, because this is the only knowable; or we must reply, It 
is that which we are ignorant of, in which case, also, it will be object plus subject.” Re- 
mains, I., pp. 483, °4, ’o. 

Ferrier reminds us of the earlier philosophy of J. G. Fichte, in his method of rea- 

‘soning. Among all English writers he has a rare pre-eminence for the clearness and 
liveliness, the elegance and force of his style. He has called attention to many single 
principles which are often overlooked; but his system has found few if any disciples. 


CHAPTER VIIlL.—Tue Revivep AssociationAL PsycHoLogy AND 


Putosoruy. 


§ 48. Tu Associational Pyschology or Philosophy, as held by Hart- 

ley and Priestley and Dr. Darwin, seemed to have exhausted its re- 
sources as an independent and self-sufficing system. As we have seen, it « 

eft a distinct and definite impress upon the teachings of Dugald Stew- 

art, and one that was more decided upon those of Dr. Thomas Brown. 

It was made the basis of a theory of taste by Archibald Alison, 1757— 
1839, in his Essays on the Nature and Principles of Taste, 1790, It 
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was accepted by Sir James Mackintosh, 1765-1832, as largely modi- 
fying our ethical judgments and emotions. Dissertation exhibiting a 
general view of the Progress of Ethical Philosophy, ete. Encye. Brit. 
and published separ Be 1830. By none of these writers, however, was 
the principle of association made the sole explanation of psychical 
phenomena. It was reserved for James Mill to reassert this in a form 
more decided, if possible, than it was propounded by Hartley, strip- 
ped, however, of the materialistic adjuncts which Hartley attached 
to it. He was followed by his son, John Stuart Mill, who accepted the 
system, of his father with filial Fone and devotion, although with 
concessions and criticisms, which often threaten its integrity an con- 
sistency. Alexander Bain has also illustrated it in the main, with a 
large accession of phenomena purely physiological, and some indepen- 
dent suggestions. George Grote, the illustrious itor in the fields 
of general and phitoconiical history, has criticized the philosophies of 
Plato and Aristotle from the same point of view. George Henry 
Lewes has written a General History of Philosophy from the same 
standpoint, in the metaphysical spirit of Comte, which is shared by all 
fhe Associationalists. The doctrine that psy ital states are developed 


one et 


by inveterate and inseparable, association prepared some of this school _ 


to accept the more general doctrine of the evolution of species in the 
sphere of animal ad vegetable life, which was suggested by Lamarck 
and subsequently romived by the author of The Vestiges of the Natural 
History of Creation, on grounds of analogy drawn from the Nebular 
Hypothesis on the one hand, and the supposed successful experiments of 
producing organic germs from inorganic matter on the other, and has 


been reinforced by the‘observations and speculations of Charles Dar-. 


win, andthe undecided and doubtful allegiance of Richard Huxley the 
physiologist. The doctrine of the Correlation of Forces has been used 
_ as furnishing decisive analogies in the same direction. Representing 
all these tendencies and doctrines, Herbert Spencer has aimed to widen 
the psychological principles of the Associational psychology into a uni- 
versal doctrine of Evolution, which should not only provide for the 
evolution of all forms of Being, material and spiritual, but should also 
provide for the evolution of the fundamental principles of philosophy 
itself. 

One characteristic of the revived Associational school is deserving af 
notice, viz., that it has sensibly felt the influence of the new Scottish and 
German systems, and has in consequence been modified in important 
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particulars by its new expounders. Under the pressure of new dis- 


cussions of old questions, its advocates have extended the range of their 


inquiries and made concessions which, in the opinion of their antago- 
nists, are fatal to the consistency and exclusiveness of their own theories. 
I the hands of its various expounders the Associational psychology 
has, in the opinion of its critics, changed some of its fundamental po- 
sitions, and has constantly widened the range of its inquiries. No two 
writers teach the same doctrines, although they all agree in the spirit 
and attitude with which they approach the problems of philosophy, 
and hold a common relation to ethics and theology. 

These views have been earnestly controverted by many writers, the 
most or all of whom are known to a larger or smaller number of 
readers. 

§ 49. James Mill, 1778-1836, born in Montrose, Scotland. Educated at the Univer- - 
sity of Edinburgh for the ministry, but abandoned the clerical profession and devoted 
himself to literature. After writing his History of British India, appointed, in 1819, 
Second Hxaminer for the Hast India.Company. In 1831, Chief Examiner of the Hast 
India Correspondence. Published History of British India in 1818; Elements of Politi- 
cal Heonomy in 1821; Essays on Government, etc., ete., 1828; Analysis of the Phenom- 


ena of the Human Mind, 1829; Fragment on Mackintosh, Ist ed., (anon.), 1835, 2d 
ed., 1870. Myr. Mill exerted great influence in his lifetime as a publicist and politician. 


. He was the founder of the Liberal party in politics and ‘sociology, which has become so 


influential as represented by his son, John Stuart Mill, and many other able men. 
His principal contribution to philosopLy was the Analysis of the Phenomena of the 
Human Mind, 1829; a new edition, 1869, with notes illustrative and critical, by 
Alexander Bain, Andrew Findlater, and George Grote, with additional notes by John 
Stuart Mill. R 

The doctrines of James Mill are largely a compound of the doctrines of Hartley and 
of Hume. Sensations are a kind’ of feeling. Of these there are the ordinary five 
classes—those of the muscles, of the alimentary canal, and such as attend disorgan- 
ization. Jdeas are what remains after the sensations are gone. As we use sensation to 
designate the general faculty of sensations, so we may use idcation to designate the 
faculty or capacity for ideas. , 

As our sensations occur either in the synchronous or successive order, so our ideas 
present themselves in either of the two. The preceding is called ‘the suggesting, the 
succeeding is called the suggested idea, The antecedent may be either a sensation or 
an idea, the consequent is always an idea, The causes of strength in an association are 
vividness and frequency of repetition. When two ideas are repeated and the associa- 
tion is very strong, the two spring up in such close combination as not to be distin- 
guishable. ‘Some cases of sensation are analogous. For example, when a wheel, on 
the seven parts of which the seven prismatic colors are respectively painted, is made to 
revolve rapidly, it appears not of seven colors, but of one uniform color, white. 

Tdeas, also, which haye been so often conjoined that whenever one ¢xists in the mind 
the others immediately exist along with it, seem to run into one another—to coalesce, 
as it were, and out of many to form one idea, which idea, however in reality complex, 
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appears to be no less simple than any one of those of which it is compounded. ” This is. 
the announcement of the doctrine of ‘‘ inseparable association” which is claimed to — 
haye been originated by James Mill, and which has been applied with such confidence 
by his son to the solution of so many philosophical problems. 

Consciousness is a generic term for all mental states. We feel—we do not also know 
_ that we feel; for to feel and to be conscious that 1 feel expresses the same conception. 
Consciousness is applied to both sensations and ideas—conception to ideas only—but each ~ 
is an abstract term for collective states. A general term is ‘‘a word calling up an in- 
definite number of ideas by association.” The idea may call up the name, or the name 
the idea. Resemblance is casually recognized by Mill as that principle of association 
‘‘ which is mainly concerned in classification, and by which we are rendered capable of 
that mighty operation on which, as its basis, the whole of our intellectual structure is 
reared.” ‘‘ Similarity, or resemblance, we must regard as an idea familiar and suffi- 
ciently understood for the illustration at present required.” Under abstraction, the 
author distinguishes terms as notative when they suggest certain sensations only, and 
connotative when they also suggest such clusters of ideas as are associated with these - 
sensations. Black notes a sensation, and. connotes the clusters of ideas, such as are 
called mun, horse, respectively ; when the connotation is dropped, 7.e., when the term 
notes no connotation, we add ness, etc., and have blackness, breadth, etc. 

Memory implies an idea called up by a sensation, or an idea representing a sensation 
called up by an idea. But the calling up the idea is not all. It must be believed to 
have been witnessed or experienced by myself. This involves two elements—the idea 
of my present self, 7.¢., the remembering self, and the idea of my past self, or the 
remembered self. But the last implies a belief in what is remembered. What then 
is belief? Belief of every kind; e.g., 1. Belief in events, ¢.e., real existences; 2. Be- 
lief in testimony ; 8. Belief in the truth of propositions—including belief in cause and 
effect, ¢.¢., of antecedence and consequence, in substance, and in personal identity—is 
resolved into some form of inseparable association. The same is true of ratiocination. 

In the chapter ou Relative Terms the author gives us the elements of his metaphy- 
sical theory. To know that we have a sensation is the same as to have the sensation ; 
to know that two sensations are different is the same as to have two sensations in suc- 
cession; to know that the two are alike is to have two that are very slightly unlike ; 
‘for undoubtedly the distinguishing differences and similarities is the same thing ; 
a similarity being nothing but a slight difference.” By the relative terms same, differ- 
ent, like, and wnlike, we name the sensations in pairs. The same is true of ideas. In 
applying these names, ‘‘ there is nothing whatsoever but having the sensations, having 
the ideas, and making marks for them.” 

Antecedent and’ consequent are thus applied: When sensation A precedes B we 
mean that when B is present as a sensation A is suggested as an idea, and so on through 
a long series, in the same order in which the sensations occurred, the last being Py 
sensation, but the synchronous order involves the relations of space. The synchronous 
order is sno more complex than the successive. The successive order is all, as it 
were, in one direction, but the synchronous is in every possible direction. Take a single 
particle of matter as a centre, and let other particles of matter be ag gregated to it in 
the line of every possible radius. ‘‘ Every one of the particles in this aggregate has 
« certain order ; first with respect to the centre particle, next with respect to every 
other particle. T’/is order ts also called the position of the particle.” ‘As after cer- 
tain repetitions of a particular sensation of sight, a particular sensation of smell, or a 


particular sensation of touch, and so on, isreceived in a certain order, I give to the com- 
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bined ideas of them the name rose, the name apple, the name fire, and the like; in 
the same manner, after certain repetitions of particular tactual sensations, and par- 
ticular muscular sensations, received in a certain order, I give to the combined idea of 
them the name line. But when I have got my idea of a line, I have also got my idea 
of extension. For what is extension but lines in every direction ?—physical lines if 
real, tactual extension; mathematical lines if mathematical, that is, abstract, ex- 
tension.’’ : 

Successions are of two classes—successions which are fortuitous, and successions 
which are constant. These last are usually known as cause and effect. , 

Relations of quantity are resolved into the different sensations of touch and mus- 
cular resistance which we experience in tracing a line, in stopping or continuing the 
act, ete., etc. ; so of a plane, which is made up of lines; so of mass or bulk; so of 
pressure or resistance and motion. 

The relations of quality are thus explained: ‘The qualities of an object are the 
whole of the object. What is there beside the qualities? In fact, they are convertible 
terms; the qualities are the object, and the object is the qualities. But then what 
are the qualities? Why, sensations, with the association of the object or the cause. And 
what is the association of the object or the cause? Why, the association of other 
sensations as antecedent,’’ 

Infinite space is thus explained: ‘* We know no infinite line, but we know a longer 
and alonger. A line is lengthened, as number is increased by continual additions, 
etc.” ‘‘In the process, then, by which we conceive the increase of a line, the idea 
of one portion more is continually associated with the preceding length, and to what 
extent soever it is carried, the association of one portion more is equally close and 
irresistible. This is what we call the idea of infinite extension, and what some people 
call the necessary idea.” The idea of a portion more, adhering by indissoluble asso- 
ciation to thevidea of every increase in any or in all directions, is the idea of ‘“in- 
finitely extended,” and the idea of ‘‘infinitely extended,” with the connotation 


. dropped, is the idea of Infinite Space.” 


Of motion we have the following explanation: ‘‘The ideas of the sensations on 
account of which he calls it [the hand] moved are easily raised, easily form themselves 
into combination, and easily associate themselves with the object, Hand.” ‘* When 
he [one] has become familiar with the application of moved, as a connotative term, 
to various objects, it is easy in this as in other cases to drop the connotation ; and then 
he has the abstract motion.” 

A desire is the idea of a pleasure associated with the future: an aversion, the zdea 
of a pain associated with the future. ‘‘ When a pleasurable sensation is contemplated 
as future, but not certainly, the state of consciousness is called hope. When a ie 
ful sensation 1s contemplated as future, but not certainly, the state of consciousness is 
called fear.” The causes of sensations can be contemplated as past and future, as 
truly as the sensations themselves. The idea of a eause of our pleasures enters as a 
main ingredient into three states of consciousness, viz.: ‘‘(1) The mere contemplation 
of it as a cause, past or future, which is called the AFFECTION ; (2) The BSSOCi a yOH 
of an act of ours as the cause of the cause, which is called the MoTivH ; (8) A readi- 
ness to obey this motive, which is called the DisposrTIon.” 

The moral sentiments begin with associating the pleasure to ourselves [or pain] which 
is connected with certain acts—with the ideas of such acts. To this we “a the pleas- 
ure for pain] which comes from being praised by others [or dispraise]. Finally, by a 
secondary association, we reach the idea of praise and blameworthiness, These last, 
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in their nature and origin, are strikingly analogous ‘‘to the love of posthumous praise « 


and the dread of posthumous blame.” 

Voluntary states of mind are thus accounted for. Actions are in some instances 
preceded by mere sensations ; in others by ideas. In all cases in which the action is 
said to be willed, it is desired as a means to an end; ‘‘ or, in more accurate language, 
is associated as. cause with pleasure as effect.” ‘‘The power over our associations, 
when fully analyzed, means nothing more than the power of certain interesting ideas, 
originating in interesting sensations, and formed into strength by association.” ; 

§ 50. Intimately connected with James Mill was Jeremy Bentham, the distinguished 
advocate of Political and Legal Reform, and the acknowledged founder of the so-called 
modern Utilitarian school’in Ethics. He was born 1747, and died 1852. His system 
of Morals and Legislation was published in 1780, and Deontology, or the Science of 
Morality, as arranged from his MSS. by Sir John Bowring, in 1834. The phrase, the 
Greatest Happiness principle,* originated with Bentham, and was made the foundation 
of his system. 

Bentham defines utility as the tendency of actions td promote the happiness, and to 
prevent the misery, of the party under consideration, which party is usually the 
community. The two ther principles supposable are ascetism, or the approval of 
an action on account of its tendency to diminish happiness, or, again, sympathy and 
antipathy, or the unreasoning approbation and disapprobation of the individual. There 
are four sanctions that stimulate men to act rightly : physical, political, moral, t.e., public 
opinion—and religious. In estimating actions as right or wrong we should consider 
the act, the circumstances, the tntention, and the consciousness. Of motives to action, 
Benevolence, or Good-will, taken in a general view, is surest to coincide with utility. 
Next in order is Love of Reputation ; next is the desire of Amity, or of close personal 
affections; and next, the Dictates of Religion. Ethics is the art of directing men’s 
actions to the production of the greatest possible quantity of happiness, on the part of 
those whose interest is in view. Prudence is the discharge of one’s duties to himself. 
Probity and Leneficence are the discharge of one’s duties to others, in the two-forms of 
forbearing to diminish it and studying to increase it. 

Bentham distinguishes actions as voluntary and free, only so far as these terms are 
opposed to the compulsion of the law. 

John Austin, 1790-1859, published in 1832, ‘* The Province of Jurisprudence Deter- 
mined,” in which he developed and applied the principles of Bentham to the definitions 
and maxims of that science. The work is esteemed as one of the profoundest treatises 
in all English literature on the principles of justice and law. 


§ 51. John Stuart Mill, born 1806—1873, son of James Mill, distin- 
guished as a publicist and political leader; clerk in the India House, 
18283 ; chief examiner of East India correspondence, 1856 ; joint editor 
of the Westminster Review, 1835-1840; copious contributor to many 
journals of articles on political and philosophical topics. Published 
System of Logic, Ratiocinative and Inductive, being a Connected View 
of the principles of Evidence and the methods of Scientific Investiga- 


* J. S. Mill asserts that he has reason for believing himself to be the first person who brought the word 
“utilitarian” into use, Uvilitarianism, chap. IT., note. 
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: “tion, 2 vols. 8vo, 1843. Eighth edition (1873), First American edition, 

1846, 1 vol. 8vo. Essays on some Unsettled Questions of Political 
Economy, 1844. Principles of Political Economy, with some of their 
Applications to Social Philosophy, 1848. 2 vols. 8vo. Am. ed., 2 
vols. 8vo, 1848. Essay on Liberty, 1859. Considerations on Repre- 
sentative Government. 2d ed., 1861. An Examination of Sir 
William Hamilton’s: Philosophy and of the principal Philosophical 
Questions discussed in his writings, 1865. 38d ed., 1867. Am. ed., 2 
vols., 1865. The Subjection of Woman. 2d ed., 1869. Utilitarian- 
ism, 1863. Auguste Comte and Positivism. 2d ed., 1867. Am. ed., 
1867. 

A collection of Dissertations and Discussions was published in 
1859, and republished in America with the tract on Utilitarianism 
and a few additional papers, in 3 volumes, 1864, to which was added 
a fourth volume of other papers, Boston, 1867. — * 

The works by which J. $. Mill is known as a philosopher are: 
the System of Logic; the Examination of Sir William Haimilton’s 
Philosophy, and his Editorial ,corrections and comments on James 
Mill’s Analysis of the Human Mind. The psychological foundation on 
which he builds is the system of James Mill modified by that of Dr. 
Thomas Brown. We carefully insists, however, that he neither accepts 
nor inculcates any system of metaphysics. But the system of meta- 
physics which he usually applies is substantially that of Hobbes, 
Hume, and Comte. Ie does not rigidly adhere, however, either to 
the psychology or the philosophy which characterize and control his 
conclusions. He differs from his father in holding the act of belief to 
be something more than an inseparable association of one object with 
another (cf. James Mill’s Analysis, 2d ed., chap. xi., note); that causa- 
tion is a term which it is indispensable we should use in our analysis 
of the conceptions of matter and mind; and that certain axioms are 
the necessary foundations of mathematical and physical sciences, but 
are themselves the products of induction (cf. Logic, pussim). 

After a long and laborious analysis, he reaches the conclusion that 
matter must be defined as “a permanent possibility of sensation,” and 
that “ mind is resolved into a series of feelings with a background of 
possibilities of feeling.” Ile concedes that in adhering to this defini- 
tion “we are reduced to the alternative of believing that the mind, or 
ego, is something different from any series of feelings or possibilities of 
them, or of accepting the paradox that something which, et hypothesi, 
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is but a series of feelings can be aware of itself as a series.” In re- 
spect to the belief in the real existence of the external world, he con- 
cedes that it cannot be proved philosophically, and can only be justi- 
fied by the consideration that “the world of possible sensations, sue- 
ceeding one another according to laws, is as much in other beings as 
it isin me; it has therefore an existence outside me; it is an ex- 
ternal world” (cf. Exam. of Sir W. Hamilton’s Philosophy, Chaps. 11, 
£2, 13:) 


$51. The System of Logic is the most elaborate treatise in the English language 
on the theory and methods of Induction. In the illustration of these methods, the 
author avails himself of -a familiar acquaintance with the history of modern discover- 
iesin physics. The Third book, which treats of Induction, is indispensable to every 
philosophical student of physical science ; and the Fourth, on operations subsidiary to 
Induction, ranks with the Third Book of Locke’s Hssay for its masterly treatment of 
Language. 

The First Book, on Names and Propositions, gives the author’s theory of generaliza- 
tion and classification, and of the concept, and also, notwithstanding his caveat, oc- 
casional intimations of his metaphysical system. In Chapter I. of Names, he follows 
closely the terminology and the doctrines of James Mill’s Analysis; in Chapter III., on 
Things Denoted by Names, he groups all these under five heads: (1) Feelings or states of 
consciousness. J eeling is generic, including sensation, emotion, and thought—thought 
and sensation being contrasted as are idea and sensation by James Mill. There is no 
distinction between sensation and perception, each being properly a state of conscious- 
ness ; the belief that there is a cause of such states belonging to the higher or transcen- 
dental metaphysics; (2) Substances, bodily and mental. Of the first, all we know is 
the sensations which they give us and the order of the occurrence of these sensations, 
7. é., it is the hidden cause of our sensations. Of the second, that it is the unknown 
recipient of them. (8) Attributes, which, so far as matter is concerned, are simply 
the same as groups of sensations. (4) Relations are attributes ‘‘ grounded upon some 
fact into which the object enters jointly with some other object.” ‘* There is no part of 
what the names expressive of the relation imply that is not resolvable into states of 
consciousness.” Relations of resemblance are peculiar. No doubt they are states of 
consciousness, but whether they are two similar states of consciousness, or involve a 
third feeling, subsequent to the two which are experienced by the mind, is undetermined. 
(5) Quantity is a relation of a peculiar kind of likeness or unlikeness which is ulti- 
mate, but in the last analysis isa matter of sensations. As the result of this analysis, 
we have the following four categories :—(1) Feelings or states of consciousness. (2) 
The minds which experience them. (8) The bodies whith excite them, with their 


qualities, although it is unphilosophical to recognize the latter. (4) The successions - 


and coexistences, the likenesses and unlikenesses between feelings or_ states of con- 
sciousness. ; 

In Chapter V.; on the Import of Propositions, he concludes that all possible propo- 
sitions must assert or deny one of these five, viz.: Existence, coexistence, sequence, 
causation, resemblance, Causation is subsequently explained by Mill, as uniform an- 
tecedence. Book Second is on Reasoning, and first that which is deductive. The conclu- 
sions of the author in respect to the functions or logical value of the syllogism are thus 
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stated: ‘All inference is from particulars to particulars; general propositions are 


merely registers of such inferences already made, etc. The major premise of a syllo- 
gism, consequently, is a formula of this description, etc., the real logical antecedent 
or premise being the particular facts from which the general proposition was collected by 
induction.” Chapter V. treats of Necessary Truths. The definitions of geometry do 
not correspond to anything which we observe in nature, nor to anything which we can 
conceive in our mind, but to a@ part of what'we experience. They are the results of 


generalization. The same is true of the axioms. ‘They are experimental truths— 
generalizations from observation.” ‘‘ The proposition, two straight lines cannot inclose 
aspace, . . . . . isan induction from the evidence of our senses.’’? The same 


is held to he true of the definitions and axioms of number. ; 

In the Third Book, of Induction, Chap. III., he says: ‘‘ The proposition that the 
course of nature is uniform is the fundamental principle or general axiom of induction. 
It would be a great error to offer this large generalization as any explanation of the 
inductive process. On the contrary, I hold it to be itself an instance of induction.” 
Chap. II1., he gives the reason why, believing with Comte as he does, that ‘‘ the constant 
relations of succession or similarity” are all that we know concerning phenomena, he 
yet uses the term causation, which is : That he desires a word to express the uncondition- 
a relations of succession. In Chapter XXI., he contends that the evidence of universal 
causation has only been furnished gradually to man, and is the product of the slow 
growth of human experience. But as this experience is limited in its range, the rea- 
sons for relying upon this law ‘‘ do not hold in circumstances unknown to us and be- 
yond the possible range of our experience. In distant parts of the stellar regions, where 
the phenomena may be entirely unlike those with which we are acquainted, it would 
be folly to affirm that this general law prevails,” etc., etc. 

In Book Sixth, on the Logie of the Moral Sciences, the author expounds his doctrine 
of Liberty and Necessity, which is: ‘‘ That the law of causality applies in the same strict 
sense to human actions as to other phenomena.” He distinguishes between the doctrine 
of Fatalism and that of Necessity thus: Fatalism supposes a desire for a change of 
character to exist, against which man is impotent to struggle, and which he cannot 
overcome. Necessity does not conceive such an antagonism to be conceivable or possi- 
ble, inasmuch as the presence of the desire is one of the conditions which secures its 
own fulfilment. The existence of such a desire can only be accounted for by the ex- 
istence of ample precedent occasions. It is not necessary, however, that the motives 
which immediately determine the action should be the anticipation of pleasure or 
pain. By the influence of association we form habits, and act from the force of our 
habit after its original occasion has ceased to exist and to act. ‘‘ A habit of willing is 
commonly called a purpose ;” and ‘‘ among the causes of our volitions, and of the actions 
which flow from them, must be reckoned not only our likings and ayersions, but also 
purposes.” 

J. S. Mill’s Ethical principles may be found in the treatise entitled, ‘‘ Utilitarian- 
ism,” and a Review of Dr. Whewell on Moral Philosophy, Discus., Vols. If. IIL., 
Am. ed. They do not differ materially from those of James Milland Bentham. They 
are presented with great skill and plausibility, and argued at great length against ob- 
jections. : : ‘ 

Happiness, according to him, differs in quality as well as in quantity, and the capaci- 
ties for its several kinds are higher and lower. 

Moral judgments and feelings are the products of association. The innate or 
ultimate emotion which may be allowed to exist, if there is any, is ‘‘that of regard to 
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the pleasures and pains of others,” or ‘the desire to be in unity with our fellow- 
creatures.” But moral feelings are no less natural if they are acquired. ‘‘ The utilita- 


rian theory admits the external sanctions to morality, as the hope of favor and the - 


fear of displeasure from our fellow-creatures, or from the Ruler of the universe, along 
with whatever we may have of sympathy or affection for them, or of love and awe of 
Him,” ‘‘ The internal sanction of duty is a feeling in our mind, which, when disinter- 
ested and connecting itself with the pure idea of duty, is the essence of conscience.” 
This sentiment is, however, of external origin, and a secondary growth from cir- 
cumstances: In like manner, its transference to the disposition and the feelings, 
and the recornition of the feelings and character as subject to it are the products of 


association.’ on 


The examination of Sir William Hamilton’s Philosophy is important for two reasons: 
It illustrates the strength and weakness of certain of Mill’s own positions and those of 
Hamilton, and contains important concessions which are fatal to some of his own doc- 
trines. For these other reasons it may be regarded as one of the most valuable and 
instructive of recent contributions to English Philosophy. 

Cf. Mill, Examination, etc., by H. B. Smith, Am. Theol. Rev., 1866, No. 1; also 
Mr, Mill and His Critics, by Francis Bowen, Jhid., 1869, Nos. 2and 3; also, The Philoso- 
phy of the Conditioned, etc., by H. L. Mansel. An Examination of Mr. John Stuart 
Mill’s Doctrine of Causation in Relation to Moral Freedom, by Patrick P. Alexander, 
M.A. The Battle of the Two Philosophies, by an Inquirer. An Examination of Mr. 
J.S. Mil’s Philosophy; being a defence of Fundamental Truth, by James McCosh, 
D.D. Moral Causation, or Notes on Mr. Mill’s Notes to the Chapter on Freedom in 
the Third Edition of his Examination of Sir William Hamilton’s Philosophy, by Patrick 
2. Alexander, M.A. Two Letters on Causation and Freedom in Willing, addressed to 
John Stuart Mill, etc., etc., by Rowland G. Hazard. Bost., 1869. Exploratio Philo- 
sophica, Rough Notes on Modern Intellectual Science, Part I., by John Gfote, 
Camb., 1855. An Examination of the Utilitarian Philosophy, by the late John Grote, 
B.D., ete., etc. Camb., 1870. Four Phases of Morals: Socrates, Aristotle, Christi- 
anity, Utilitarianism. By John Stuart Blackie. Edin., 1871. New York, 1872. 


§ 52, Alexander Bain, Professor of the University of Aberdeen, 
published The Senses and the Intellect, 1854, 2d ed.1864; The Emo- 
tions and the Will, 2d ed. 1865; also Mental and Moral Science, a 
Compendium of Psychology and Ethics, Lond., 1868; New York, 2 
vols. Logic, Deductive and Inductive, 2 parts, Lond. 1870, N. Y. 


These treatises are an elaborate re-treatment of the mental phenomena on the theory 
of Hartley and James Mill, with this difference, that Bain makes much of the discoy- 
eries and analyses of modern Physiology, and applies them with great skill in the 
analysis of all the phenomena of sense and perception, He doesnot deny the existence 
of a spiritual principle in man independently of a cerebral organization, nor does he 
positively affirm it. Ife concedes that the peculiarity of the intellectual functions 
consists in its capacity for ideas and for the experiences of discrimination and of simi- 
larity, but in the explanation of psychical experiences he professedly and in fact avails 
himself of the power of association alone. Though not an avowed Materialist, his ex- 
planations all rest upon materialistic analogies, Though not by avowal exclusively an 
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Associationalist, he accepts and propounds no solution from any other power or law 
in man. 

‘* There is no possible knowledge of the external world except in reference to our 
minds, Knowledge means a state of mind; the notion of material things is a mental 
thing. We are incapable of discussing the existence of an independent material world 3 
the very act is a contradiction.” ‘‘ Solidity, extension and space—the foundation proper 
of the material world—mean certain movements and energies of our own body, and 
exist in our minds in the shape of feelings of force allied with visible and tactile and 
other sensible impressions. The sense of the external is the consciousness of particular 
energies and activities of our own.” ‘ Belief in external reality is the anticipation of 
a given effect to a given antecedent, and the effects and causes are our own various 
sensations and movements,” 

‘* The collective ‘I’ or ‘Self’ can be nothing different from the Feelings, Actions and 
Intelligence of the individual; unless, indeed, the threefold classification of the mind 
be incomplete. But so long as human conduct can be accounted for by assigning certain 
sensibilities to pleasure and pain, an active machinery, and en Intelligence, we need 
not assume anything else to make up the ‘I’ or ‘Self.’ When ‘I’ walk the fields, 
there is nothing buta certain motive, founded in my feelings, operating upon my active 
organs ; the sequence of these two portions of self gives the whole’ fact.” 

Belief is thus analyzed: ‘‘(1) The mental state termed Belief, while involving the 
intellect and feelings, is in its essential import related to activity or the will.” ‘‘ (2) The 
second source of Belief is Intellectual Association.” “ (8) The third source or foun- 
dation of Belief is the Feelings.”’ 

The Will, according to Bain, isa collective term for all the impulses to motion or 
action. It is absurd to ask whether such a power is free. 

‘The peculiarity of the moral sentiment or conscience is identified with our educa- 
tion under government or authority.”” Remorse and self-approbation are by association 
transferred from: the experience of the punishment and reward which accompany 
actions, to the corresponding dispositions or wishes within, The reasons given are: 
“1. Itis a fact that human beings living in society are placed under discipline accom- 
panied by punishment. 2. When moral training is omitted or greatly neglected, there 
is an absence of security for virtuous conduct. 38. Whenever an action is associated 
with disapprobation and punishment, there grows up, in reference to it, a state of 
mind undistinguishable from moral sentiment.” 


§ 53. Herbert Spencer, born 1820, began life as an essayist and 
writer for journals, but of late has given himself to the work of con- 
structing a General System of Philosophy. We first published Social 
Statics, Lond, 1850; Am. Edition 1865. In 1855, Principles of Psy- 
chology 5 ee edition, enlarged and rewritten, nok I., in parts, 1869- . 
70-71-72; Vol. IL, 1873; Bacar Scientific and Speculative, First 
Series 1857 ; aii ce, 1863—-published in America with a dif- 
ferent arrangement, as Tlustrations of Universal Progress, 1864 ; 
Essays, Moral, Political and Aisthetic, 1865 ;. also in America, 1861, 
Education: Intellectual, Moral and Physical. “The System of Phi- 
losophy,” which in 1860 he announced his intention to complete, in- 
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| cludes the following subjects: (1.) First Principles ; (2.) Principles of | 
Biology ; (8.) Principles of Psychology ; (4.) Principles of Sociology ; 


(5.) Principles of Morality. The works published in the prosecution 
of this plan are: I. First Principles of a New System of Philosophy, — 
Lond., issued in parts, 1860-61-62, and New York 1864; 2d ed., re- 
written in part, 1867; New York,;1872. II. Principles of Biology, 
2 vols., issued in parts; New York, Vol. L, 1866; Vol. IL, 1867. 
III. Principles of Psychology (rewritten), Vol. L, New York, 1872; | 
Vol. IL, 1873. In 1864 Spencer published The Classification of 
the Sciences, in which he explains the relations of his system to that 
of A. Comte. 


The starting-point and the characteristic of Spencer’s system is the doctrine of 
evolution. Though accepting the associational psychology, he has not limited him- 
self to its principles, but has sought to apply the broader law, of which he conceives 
association to be but a special example, to the explanation of the existence of all types 
of being, whether material or spiritual, of the activities of all, as well as of the relations 
necessary to the knowledge of all and of any. Association is development, but associa- 
tion is not the whole of development ; hence the transition from the one to the other. 
“The truth which Harvey's embryological inquiries first dimly indicated, which was 
more clearly indicated by Wolff and Goethe, and which was put into a definite shape 
by Von Baer,—the truth that all organic development is a change from homogeneity to 
heterogeneity,—this it is from which very many of the conclusions which I now hold 
have indirectly resulted.” This law of evolution, although assumed as universal, is not, 
however, self-evident. It is accepted as a principle only because it receives such 
ample and varied verification from experience. Moreover, the* belief in it is itself a 
product of the law itself, as are all the other necessary axioms of science, includ- 
ing the belief in time and space. ‘These all have arisen from the organized and con- 
solidated experiences of all antecedent individuals who bequeathed their slowly- 
developed nervous organizations, till they practically became forms of thought ap- 
parently independent of experience.’ The question whether they are more than 
subjective forms of thought—whether they have objective reality—is answered thus: 
They exist as states of consciousness perpetually recurring or constantly persistent, 
and this is what we mean by reality. Sometimes other language is used, viz., that 
of common life; 7.¢. they are spoken of as the products of area clause. 

As to what matter and mind are, he replies sometimes that we can know it, because 
a being is required to manifest phenomena, sometimes because persistence in con- 
sciousness supposes correspondence in permanent forces, sometimes because the two 
conceptions are the same, sometimes that matter and mind are simply bundles or 
series of phenomena, and nothing besides. Sometimes he reasons as though causality 
were a direct and_ self-evident relation, and sometimes as though this relation were 
nothing more than an order of sensations, and our belief in it were the growth of in- 
separable associations. — 

The persistence of force is assumed to be a universal and necessary axiom, but it is 
applied indiscriminately to the persistence of phenomenal force, of which the quantum 
is assumed to be necessarily the same, and to the unknown and unknowable being or 
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force which is behind all phenomena. That there is such a being or something is evi- 
dent from the result of the generalizations which are necessary to science. Science 
and religion, so far from being hostile, are at one in that they both assume @ one—a cause 
—a permanent, all-percading force. But revealed religion or scientific theology is im- 
possible, because, under the law of evolution and development, there must be endless 
change and variation in the conceptions of men concerning this entity which their 
unformulated consciousness requires them to believe, but which the formulating con- 
sciousness of each generation must formulate differently. < 
By the same rule, it would seem that philosophy itself, or a formulated consciousness 
of the nature of this force, in terms of its necessary relations to the phenomenal, is 
equally impossible, inasmuch as metaphysics, /.¢., first principles of a system of philosophy 
and—** the consciousness of a universal causal agency which cannot be conceived ”—are 
the gradual but certain growth of the assimulated groups of different concrete and in- 
dividual causal agencies. As these groups coalesce, there isa concomitant loss of individ- 
ual distinctness. As soon as universality is reached, all distinctness of conception van- 
ishes, and we know a universal, unknowable, and unthinkable cause. Likewise, ‘‘ when 
the theological idea of the providential action of our being is developed to its ultimate 
form by the absorption of all independent secondary agencies, it becomes the concep- 
tion of being immanent in all phenomena; and the reduction to this state implies the 
fading away in thought of all those anthropomorphic attributes by which the aboriginal 
idea was distinguished.”’ ‘‘ The consciousness of a single source, which, in coming to be 
regarded as universal, ceases to be regarded as conceivable, differs in nothing but name 
from the consciousness of one being, manifested in all phenomena,” 
“The object of religious sentiment will ever continue to be—that which it 
has ever been--the unknown source of things; while the forms under which 


‘men are conscious of the unknown source of things may fade away, the swd- 
stance of the consciousness is permanent. Beginning with causal agents, conceived 


as imperfectly known; progressing to causal agents conceived as less known and less 
knowable; and coming at last to a universal causal agerit posited as not to be 
known at all; the religious sentiment must ever continue to occupy itself with this 
universal causal agent. Having in the course of evolution come to have for its object 
of contemplation the Infinite Unknowable, the religious sentiment can never again | 
(unless by retrogression) take a finite knowable, like Humanity, for its object of con- 
templation.” ; 

Ethical truths and sentiments are thus accounted for: ‘The experiences of utility, 
organized and consolidated through all past generations of the human race, have been 
producing corresponding nervous modifications, which, by continued transmission and 
uecumulation, have become in us certain faculties of moral intuition—certain emotions 


responding to right and wrong conduct which have no apparent basis in the individual 


experiences of utility.” * 


* The system of Spencer is still under criticism, and perhaps may not have been fully expounded by its 
author. Possibly it has not yet been completely developed, Should Spencer continue to devote to Philosophy 
his active energies for many years, it is not inconceivable that new associations may take DOSBOSSION of that 
physiological organization which he is accustomed to call himself, and perhaps be evolved into another 


system of first principles which may displace those which he has taught hitherto, 
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CHAPTER IX.—Inrivence or Tue Larter German Puttosopay. 
Recent Works AND Wrirers oF ALL Scnoots. 

§ 54. Tre writings of Kant were first introduced to the knowledge 
of the English people about-the end of the eighteenth century. The 
Latin translation of the Critic of Pure Reason had been accessible 
from the first. In 1796 Dr. F. A. Nitszch prepared and published a 
General and Introductory View of Professor Kant’s Principles con- 
cerning Man, the World, and the Deity, submitted to the consider- 
ation of the Learned. In 1798 Dr. A. F. M. Willich published Ele- 
ments of the Critical Philosophy. Dr. Thomas Brown furnished an 
article on the Philosophy of Kant in the second number of the Edin- 
burgh Review, 1803. Thomas Wirgman—esteemed a lunatic by some— 
wrote several elaborate articles on the Kantian Philosophy in the En- 
eyclopedia Londinensis, and published the following works: Science 
of Philosophy, Essay on Man, Principles of the Kantesian or Trans- 
cendental Philosophy, 1824; Divarication of the New Testament into 
Doctrine, The Word of God, and History, The Word of Man. Dugald 
Stewart bestows a few occasional criticisms on Kant’s philosophy in his 
Dissertation, Parts 1 and 2, 1815 and 1821. 

In 1836 J. W. Semple, Advocate, published in Edinburgh a trans- 
lation of The Metaphysic of Ethics, with an Introduction, giving an 
outline of the Critic of Pure Reason; and in 1838, Religion within 
the Bounds of Pure Reason. 

In 1844 F. Haywood, Esq., published Analysis of Kant’s Critic of 
Pure Reason, ete., ete. _ 

Prof. J. P. Mahaffy has published (incomplete as yet) Kant’s Oriti- 
cal Philosophy for English Readers. Lond., 1871-2-3. 

The late Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 1772-1834, exerted a very efli- 
cient influence in attracting the attention of the English public to 
the modern German speculations and their authors. In 1798 he went 
to Germany to reside, where he studied the Philosophy of Kant. In 
1817 he published Biographia Literaria, in which are some fragmen- 
tary attempts to exhibit some phases of the philosophy taught by 
Schelling. In.1825 he published Aids to Reflection, in the text and 
notes of which he uttered many earnest protests against the current 
philosophy in England, and insisted on the distinction between the 
Reason and the Understanding, more, however, in the sense of Jacobi 
than of Kant. In nearly all his prose writings he took an attitude of 
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contemptuous hostility towards the philosophical writers of his time, and 
aroused a belief in and a longing for what were supposed to be the pro- 
founder and more elevated views of the great German masters of specu- 
lation, as well as directed the attention backward to the English writers 
of the days of Elizabeth and of James: The slowly awakening, but 
intensely glowing, interest in all branches of German literature, which 
was fostered by translations from German literature, and criticisms on 
the same by Walter Scott and others—pre-eminently by Thomas Carlyle, 
E. Bulwer Lytton, Thomas De Quincey—the residence in Germany, 
for study, of an increasing number of English youth, and the gradual 


awakening of the English people to the conviction that in many of 
-the most important dena tirnonis of science and literature they were 


outstripped by the Germans—prepared the minds of many to listen 
with attention and respect to the teachings of German philosophers. 
As a consequence, many of the works of Kant and Fichte have been 
translated into English with more or less success ; and a very large num- 
ber of English philosophers have become familiar with the works of all 
those Germans who have attracted general attention. Sir William 
Ilamilton was greatly influenced by Kant and Jacobi. Dean Mansel 
was in many points a literal follower of Kant. Even,the Associational 
school has been forced to look over the’ limits within which it would 
be inclined to content itself, and to recognize the profounder questions 
which have been discussed by the Germans, and the wider range of 
thought into which they have entered. The influence of Coleridge 
and the Kantian writers is discernible very frequently in the selection 
and treatment of topics by John Stuart Mill and Herbert Spencer. 
J. D. Morell, originally an intuitionalist of the Scottish or Kantian 
school, has adopted in part the profounder and more metaphysical 
Associationalism of the German J. F. Herbart, which have been ex- 
pounded in “ An Introduction to Mental Philosophy on the Indue- 
tive Method.” Lond., 1862. 

The Eclectic philosophy of the late Victor Cousin and his disciples 
has also exerted an important influence upon English speculation. The 
Scottish school had originally exerted a powerful influence upon the 
new direction which French speculation had begun to take in the lee- 
tures of Royer Collard, whe was an admirer and pupil of Dugald 
Stewart. Maine de oan though more independent in his specula- 


_ tions, had contributed an additional impulse to the emancipation from 


the traditions of Condillac, which was initiated by Collard. Monsieur 
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P. Prévost, of Geneva, was friend and correspondent of Dugald 
Stewart, and followed him very closely in his philosophy. Theodore 
Jouffroy subsequently translated all the works of Reid. The critical 
lectures of Cousin upon Locke had extorted admiration from Hamilton, 
while his doctrine of the Unconditioned had, in part, provoked Hamil- 
ton’s first critical essay. The influence of Cousin lent its aid to that of 
the new German philosophy in arousing the attention of separate 
thinkers in Great Britain to look beyond their traditionary authori- 
ties, and to enlarge the sphere of their own speculations. 

Asa consequence of these combined influences, many, if not the 
most, of the present.English writers show the inaaanas of the conti- 
nental philosoph’y. The treatises, essays, and critical articles published 
within the last twenty years, discuss with more or less ability the 
distinctive principles of all the leaditig writers. Among the writers 
who have attracted-more or less public attention since the new move- 
ment began, the following deserve notice 


§ 55. Thomas Chalmers, D.D., LL.D., 1780-1847; Un. of St. Andrews. Pastor at Kil- 
many, at Glasgow in 1824; Prof. of Moral Philosophy at St. Andrews, 1828; Prof. of 
Theology at Edinburgh, resigned in 1848 ; elected Prof. of Theology in New College. 
Published, in Philosophy, Bridgewater Treatise, Lectures on Natural Theology, The 
Christian Evidences, Moral Philosophy, and Political Economy. 

Dr. Chalmers was animated with the genuine phi osophical spirit, and infused cure his 
theological teachings the spirit of independent scientific freedom and thoroughness. 
Butler and Leibnitz were his favorite authors. Of Butler he says, ‘‘I have derived 
greater aid from the views of Bp. Butler than I have been able to find besides in the 
whole range of our extant authorship.”—Pref. to Bridgewater Treatise. Chalmers was 
by no means vigorous or coherent in his Philosophy or his Theology, but his eloquence 
and boldness contributed greatly to that interest in philosophical inquiries which was 
rekindled and promoted in Scotland by Hamilton, Ferrier, and Kant. 

Isaac Taylor, 1787-1865, published many articles of a critical character in the Helec- 
tic Review, also the following among many works, chiefly in the department of the 
philosophical history of religion ; Elements of Thought, Lond., 1823; many editions; 
Physical Theory of Another Life, Lond., 1836; Essay Introductory to Edwards on the 
Freedom of the Will —On the Application of Abstract Reasoning to Christian Doctrine, 
The World of Mind, N. Y., 1858. Logie in Theology, ete., Lond., 1859. 

Isaac Taylor was animated by a genuine philosophical spirit, and in his essay on Ed- 
wards discussed with great ability the reach and limits of Philosophy as applied to 
Christian Theology. 

Richard Whately, D.D., 1787-1863. Student and Fellow of Oriel Coll., Oxford, Prof. 
of Pol. Keon.; Archbishop of Dublin. Published Elements of Logic, 1826, numerous edi- 
tions; which did more than any book of its day to revive and make practical the study 
of logic in the universities and elsewhere, (Cf. Sir William Hamilton’s Lectures on 
Logic, P.; also Hd. Rev., No, 57.) Easy Lessons in Reasoning, 1843; many editions. 
Jntroductory Lessons on Morals, 1860; do. on Mind, 1859; Bacon’s Essays, with Anno- 
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tations, 1856 ; many editions; Paley’s Moral Philosophy, with Annotations, 1859 ; with 
_ numerous other works. Whately rendered the most important service to free thought 
in his generation, and contributed largely in ways direct and indirect to the promotion 
of speculative activity. 

Renn Dickson Hampden, D.D. Entered Oriel College, Oxford, 1810; afterwards Fel- 
low and Tutor; Principal of St. Mary’s Hall, 1833; White’s Prof. of Mor. ‘Phil., 1834 ; 
Regius Prof. of Div., 1836; Bp. of Hereford, 1847. He published The Scholastic 
Philosophy in its Relation to Christian Theology, Oxford, 1832. Philosophical EHvi- 
_ dence of Christianity, 1827; Lectures on Moral Philosophy ; also, articles on Socrates, 
Plato, and Aristotle, in the Encyclopedia Britannica; also, on Thomas Aquinas and 
the Scholastic Philosophy, in the Encyclopedia Metropolitana. 

The lectures on the Scholastic Philosophy attracted universal attention, and occa- 
sioned a heated controversy: and the publication of many pamphlets. 

William Whewell, 1795-1866. Trinity College, Cambridge, 1816; Fellow, Tutor, 
Professor, ete.; Master of Trinity from 1841 till his death. He was eminent as a 
mathematician and physicist. His contributions to ethics and philosophy are the follow - 
ing: Four Sermons on the Foundations of Morals, 1837; Am. ed., 1839. History of 
_ the Inductive Sciences, etc., 1837, 3 vols. ; Am. ed., 1858, 2 vols. In German, trans- 
lated by Littrow, 1839-42. The Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences, etc., 1840. Re- 
published, 5d ed., 1858, with large additions, in 4 parts, viz. : (1.) History of Scientific 
Ideas. (2.) Novum Organum Renovatum. (3.) On the Philosophy of Discovery. (4.) 
Indications of the Creator; the last published separately, 1846. Elements of Morality, 
including Polity, 1845; N. Y., 1845. Lectures on Systematic Morality. Lond., 1846. 
Lectures on the History of Moral Philosophy in England. Lond., 1852; new ed. with 
14 additional lectures, 1862. The Platonic Dialogues for English Readers. 3 vols. 
Lond., 1859-60-61. Mr. Whewell, in his Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences, adopts 
the conceptions and terminology of the Kantian school, and seeks to apply them with 
rigor to physical philosophy. He has met with a sharp critic in Sir J. F. W. Herschell. 
Wheweil’s Treatise is frequently referred to and criticised inJ. S. Mill’s System of Logic. 

Joseph Henry Green, M.D., F.R.S., D.C.L., 1791-1863, was the warm friend as well 
as ardent admirer and literary executor of Mr. 8. T. Coleridge. After his death was 
published: Spiritual Philosophy ; founded on the Teaching of the late Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge. Lond. and Camb., 1865. ; 

This work contains the fullest and best authorized ‘exposition of Mr. Coleridge’s phi- 
losophical and theological views, in addition to the fragments which are to be found in 
Mr. Coleridge’s own writings. Mr. Green published in his lifetime: Vital Dynamics, 
Lond., 1840; and Mental Dynamics, Lond., 1847. These works remind us of 

Dr. J. Garth Wilkinson, b. 1812, the philosophical expounder of Swedenborg’s 
System. Outlines of a Philosophical Argument on the Infinite and Final Cause of 
Creation. 1847. The Human Body and its Connection with Man. 1861. 

Frances Power Cobbe. Intuitional Morals, in two parts. Lond., 1855; Boston, 
P. i., 1859. A work conceived entirely in the spirit of the Kantian ethics. Darwinism 
in Morals, ete. Lond., 1872. y 

Francis W. Newman, b. 1805.: Worcester Col., Oxford, 1826. The Soul, Her 
Sorrows and Aspirations, etc., etc. 1849. Phases of Faith, etc. 1850. Theism, 
Doctrinal and Practical. 1858. In these and other writings, the author shows 
the influence of the Kantian philosophy on his conclusions in respect to the possibility 
and need of a revelation. 

William Thomson, D.D., b.1819, Scholar, Fellow, Tutor, and Provost of Queen’s 
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, 


College, Oxford; Bp. of Gloucester and Bristol, 1861; Archbp. of York, 1862. A 


Disciple of Hamilton. An Outline of the Necessary Laws of Thought. A Treatise of 
Pure and Applied Logic. Lond., 1842. Limits of Philosophical Inquiry. 1869. 


Augustus de Morgan, 1806, Prof. of Mathematics in the University College, London 


University. Formal Logic, n. e. 1853, a work of great acuteness. 
Henry Calderwood, b. 1830.. Professor of Moral Philosophy in Edinburgh. The 
Philosophy of the Infinite; with Special Reference to the Theories of Sir William 


Hamilton. Edin., 1854; second edition greatly enlarged under the title, Philosophy. 


of the Infinite. A Treatise on Man’s Knowledge of the Infinite Being, in answer 
to Sir William Hamilton and Dr. Mansel. 1861. Haudbook of Moral Philosophy. 
1872. 


Alexander C. Fraser. Professor of Logic and Met. in Univ. of Edinburgh. Essays | 


in Philosophy. 1856. Rational Philosophy in History and System. 1858. Life and 
Works of Bp. George Berkeley, 4 vols. 1872. Professor Fraser is strongly Berkeleian 
in his philosophical sympathies. ; 

John Cairns, D.D. Article on Kant in the Ency. Brit., 8th edition. Examination 


of Professor Ferrier’s Theory of Knowing and Being. 1856. The Scottish Philosophy ~ 


Vindicated. 1856, etc., etc. 

James McCosh, D.D., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in Queen’s College, Belfast ; 
President College of New Jersey, 1869. The Method of the Divine Government, 
Physical and Moral, ed. 1850; Typical Forms and Special Ends in‘ Creation, with 
George Dickie, 1856. Intuitions of the Mind Inductively Investigated, 1860; new 
and revised edition, 1866. An Examination of Mr. J. 8. Mill’s Philosophy, being a 
Defence of Fundamental Truth, 1866. The Supernatural in Relation to the Natural, 
1862. The Laws of Discursive Thought ; a Text-book of Formal Logic, 1870. 

Dr. McCosh is the avowed und able critic of Hamilton and Kant on the one hand, 
and of Mill and Herbert Spencer on the other. He claims also to have introduced 
some important additions into Formal Logic. 

- James Martineau, Professor in Owen’s College, Manchester, has contributed to vari- 
ous reviews and periodicals many brilliant and able papers against the Positive and 
Associational school. These have been published in America in two volumes, under 
the title of Essays Philosophical and Theological, Boston, 1866, °68; the two volumes 
published compr:sing chiefly those that are philosophical. 

Thomas H. Webb. The Intellectualism of Locke. Dublin: W. McGee & Co., 1857. 
A very able and ingenious defence of Locke against the chargé of empiricism. 

James Hutchinson Stirling is the ardent devotee and confident expounder of the 
Hegelian Philosophy to the English mind. He has published The Secret of Hegel : 
being the Hegelian System in Origin, Principle, Form, and Matter; London, 1865, 2 
vols. Sir William Hamilton, being the Philosophy of Perception, 1865.. A Handbook 
of the History of Philosophy, by Dr. Albert Schwegler, translated and annotated, 1867, 
2ded. As Regards Protoplasm, in Relation to Professor Huxley’s Essay on the Physical 
Basis of Life, Edinb,, 1869; new and improved edition, Lond., 1872. Materialism in Re- 
lation to the Study- of Medicine. Lectures on the Philosophy of Law, 1872. 

John Grote, B.D., Prof. Mor. Phil., Un. of Camb.,,1895, ad. 1866. Exploratio Phi- 
losophica: Rough Notes on Modern Intellectual Science, Part I., Camb., 1865, contains 
critical discussions on special subjects, and on the doctrines of Prof. Ferrier, Sir William 
Hamilton, Mr. John Stuart Mill, and Dr. W. Whewell. An Examination of the Util- 
itarian Philosophy, edited by Joseph B. Mayer, Camb., 1870. The writings of Pro- 
fessor Grote are singularly comprehensive, candid, and truth-loving. 
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J. P. Mahaffy, Kant’s Critical Philosophy for English Readers, vol. i.,p.1. A Critical 


j Commentary on Kant’s Alsthetic, vol. i, p. 2. The Deduction and Schematism of the 
_ Categories, vol. iii. Kant’s Prolegomena to any Future Metaphysic, Lond., 1871-2. 


William Graham. Idealism: An Essay, Metaphysical and Critical, Lond., 1872. 

John Young, LL.D., published The Christ of History, London, 1855; New York, 
1856. Evil and Good; The Mystery. Lond. 1856, 2d Am. ed., New York, 1858. 
The Province of Reason, a Criticism of H. L. Mansel and Bampton Lecture ‘‘ On the 


Limits of Religious Thought,” Lond., 1860. The Creator and the Creation ; How Re- 


lated. Lond., 1870. 
_ Mr. Young discusses with great ability those philosophical questions which have an 
immediate and fundamental relation to theology. 

George Ramsay. Enquiry into the Principles of Human Happiness and Human 
Duty, 1843. Classification of the Sciences, 1847. Analysis and Theory of the Emo- 
tions, 1848. Introduction to Mental Philosophy, 1853. In part second is contained 
a Particular Inquiry into the Nature and Value of the Syllogism. Principles of 
Psychology, 1857. Instinct and Reason, 1862. Ingenious and Independent. 

Sir B. C. Brodie. Psychological Inquiries, ete. Part I., 2d edition, Lond., 1855. 
Part II., Lond., 1862. 

Sir Henry Holland. Chapters on Mental Physiology. 2d edition, Lond., 1858. 

The works of both these writers are valuable contributions from the Physiological 
standpoint. 

Hughes Fraser Halle. Exact Philosophy, Parts First and Second. London, 1848, 
A fearless critic on some English disciples of Comte. 

A. 8S. Farrar. Critical History of Free Thought in Reference to the Christian Reli- 
gion. London, 1863. 

Samuel Bailey, b. 1787. Review of Berkeley’s Theory of Vision, 1841. Theory of 
Reasoning, 1852. Letters on the Philosophy of the Human Mind. First Series, 1855, 
Second Series, 1858. 

Robert Anchor Thompson. Christian Theism. 1st Bumett Prize Essay. Lond., 
1855 ; New York, 1855. 

John Tulloch, D.D., b. 1823. Theism. 2d Burnett Prize Essay. Lond., 1855; New 
York, 1855. 

Both these treatises discuss many philosophical questions. 

P. H. Dove. The Logic of the Christian Faith, being a Dissertation on Scepticism, 
Pantheism, etc. Edin., 1856. 

Prof. Baden Powell. The Unity of Worlds and of Nature, 2d edition, Lond., 1857. 

Sir Alexander Grant. The Ethics of Aristotle. Lond., 1857-8. 

G. Boole. An Investigation of the Laws of Thought, etc. Lond., 1854. 

Alexander Smith. Philosophy of Morals, 2 vols., 1841. 

Samuel Spalding. Philosophy of Christian Morals. Lond., 1848. 

B. H. Smart. Outlines of Sematology, 1844. Sequel to Sematology, 1844. Way 
out of Metaphysics, 1844. Beginnings of a New School of Metaphysics. Lond., 
1853. Essay on Thought and Language. Lond., 1855. 

Frederick Denison Maurice, 1805-1872. Formerly Professor of Eng. Lit. and Mod. 
Hist. in King’s College; Prof. Mor. Phil., Un. Camb., 1866. Published History of 
Philosophy under the following divisions:—1. Systems of Philosophy Anterior to the 
Time of Christ, 1850. 2. Philosophy of the First Six Centuries, 1853. 3. Medieval 
Philosophy from the Sixth to Twelfth Century. 4. Philosophy of the Present Day. 
Rewritten and published as a whole under the title Ancient and Modern Philosophy, 
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8 vols., 1871. What is Revelation ? etc., a Letter to Dr. H. L. Mansel. The Conscience. 
Lectures on Casuistry, delivered in the University of Cambridge, 1868. Social Moral- 
ity. Twenty-one Lectures delivered in the University of Cambridge, 1869. 

William Smith, 1871. Discourse on the Ethics of the School of Paley, 18389. 
Thorndale; or, The Conflict of Opinions, 1857. Gravenhurst; or, Thoughts on Good 
and Evil, 1862. These works are eminently thoughtful in sentiment and beautiful for 
illustration and diction. 

W. Adam. An Inquiry into the Theory of History, Chance, Law, Will, with special 
reference to the Principles of the Positive Philosophy. Lond., Allen, 1863. 

E. V. Neale. The Analogy of Thought and Nature Investigated. Lond., Williams, 
1863. . 

D. Rowland. Laws of Nature the Foundation of Morals. Lond., Murray, 1864. 

G. H. Lewes. Biographical History of Philosophy. 4 vols., 1847. 1 vol. rewritten 
1857, enlarged. The History of Philosophy from Thales to Comte. 2 vols., 8vo. 
Aristole: A Chapter from the History of Science. London, Smith, 1864. 

C. Thomas. The Confirmation of the Material by the Spiritual. Lond., Ellis, 1864. 

R. Lowndes. An Introduction to the Philosophy of Primary Beliefs. Lond., Williams, 
1865. 

T. Hughes. The Ideal Theory of Berkeley and the Real World. Free Thoughts on 
Berkeley, Idealism, and Metaphysics. Lond., Hamilton, 1860. 

D. Masson. Recent British Philosophy: A Review, with Criticisms. 1865. 

P. P. Alexander. Mill and Carlyle. An Examination of Mr. J. Stuart Mill’s Doc- 
trine of Causation in Relation to Moral Freedom, ete., ete. Lond., Nimmo, 1864.” 

T. Collyns Symon. The Nature and Elements of the External World; or, Universal 
Immaterialism. Lond., 1862. For criticisms and replies on this volume see Fichte 
and Ulrici’s Zeitschrift, etc., Bd. 55 and 56; Phil. Monats-H. Hefte. Bd. 5 and 6. 
Hamilton versus Mill: A Thorough Discussion of each chapterin J. S. Mill’s Ex- 
amination of Hamilton’s Logic and Philosophy, beginning with the Logic. Three Parts, 
Lond., Simpkins, 1866 and 1868. 

H. Travis: Moral Freedom reconciled with Causation, by the Analysis of the Process 
of Self-determination. Lond., Longmans, 1865. 

F. Wilson. The Philosophy of Classification, etc., etc. Lond., Pitman, 1866. 

W. A. Butler. Lectures on the History of Ancient Philosophy. 2 vols., Lond., Mac- 
millan, 1866. 

8. S. Laurie. The Philosophy of Ethics. An Analytical Essay. Lond., Hamilton, 
1866. Notes Expository and Critical on certain British Theories of Morals. Lond, 
and Edin., Edmonston, 1868. 

W. Milroy. The Conscience. Lond., Gardner, 1866. 

J. Venn. The Logic of Chance, ete., etc. “yond., Macmillan, 1866. 

John Hunt. Essay on Pantheism. Lond., 1867, 

Argyll, The Duke of. The Reign of Law. Lond., Strahan, 1867. 

M. P. W. Bolton. The Scoto-Oxonian Theory, with Replies to Objectors. London, 
Chapman, 1867. New edition, 1869. Inquisitio Philosophica, being an Examination 
of the Principles of Kant and Hamilton. Lond., Chapman, 1869. 

J.G. Smith. Faith and Philosophy. Essays on some of the Tendencies of the Day. 
Lond., Longmans, 1866. 

W. Fleming. A Manual of Moral Philosophy, with Quotations and References, for the 
Use of Students. Lond., Murray, 1867. Vocabulary of Philosophy, Mental and Moral. 
Lond., 1856. Republished, enlarged, etc., by C. P. Krauth. Phil., 1860, 
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C. Bray. Education of the Feelings and Affections. 8d ed. Lond., Longmans, 1867. 


A Manual of Anthropology; or, Science of Man, based on Modern Hesekech. Tends 
- Longmans, 1871. 


C. St. Wake. Chapters on Man, embracing (inter alia) the Outlines of a Science of 


Comparative Psychology, etc. Lond., Triibner, 1868. 


_J. G. Macvicar. A Sketch of a Philosophy, Part I. Part II., Matter and Molecular 


Morpholvgy, the Elemental Synthesis. Lond., Williams, 1868. 1 


C. F. Winslow. Force and Nature, Attrattion and Repulsion, etc., etc. Lond., Mac- 
millan, 1869. 

T. Laycock. Mind and Brain; or, the Correlations of Consciousness and Organization. 
Second ed., 1869. 

J. Haig. The Science of Truth. Lond. Symbolism of Mind and Matter. Lond., 
Blackwood, 1869. 

J.J. Murphy. Habits and Intelligence in their Connexion with the Laws ‘of Matter 
and Force. 2vols., Lond., Macmillan, 1869. The Scientific Bases of Faith. London, 


' Macmillan, 1872. 


S. 8. Hennel. Comparative Metaphysics, etc. Lond., Triibner, 1870. 

W. E.H. Lecky. History of the Rise and Influence of the Spirit of Rationalism in 
Europe. 2 vols., Lond., 1865. History of European Morals from Augustus to Charle- 
magne. 2ded., Lond., 1869. 

R. Willis. Benedict de Spinoza: his Ethics, Life, Letters, and Influence on Modern 


’ Religious Thought. Lond., Triibner, 1870. 


T. Doubleday. Matter for Materialists, etc. Lond., Longmans, 1870. 

G. Grote. Plato’s Doctrine on the Rotation of the Harth. and Aristotle’s Comment 
upon that Doctrine. Lond., 1860, Plato and other Companions of Socrates. 3 vols., 
2d ed., Lond., Murray, 1870. Aristotle, edited by A. Bates and G. C. Robertson. 2 
vols., ibid., 1872. 

S. A. Hodgson. Time and Space. Lond., 1865. The Theory of Practice ; an Ethi- 
cal Enquiry. 2 vols., Lond., Longmans, 1870. : 

C. O. G. Napier. The Book of Nature and the Book of Man. Lond., Hotten, 1870. 

T. S. Barrett. Examination of the 2 priort Argument. Lond., Provost, 1872. Phi- 
losophy of Science. Ibid., 1872. An Inquiry into the Nature of Causation. Ibid., 
1871 

A. E. Finch. On the Inductive Philosophy, including a Parallel between Lord Bacon 


and Comte, as Inductive Philosophers. Longmans, 1872. 


J. Lorimer. The Institutes of Law: An Inquiry as to the Principles of Jurispru- 
dence as determined by Nature. Hdin., Clark, 1872. 

W. H.S. Monck. Space and Vision. Lond., 1872. 

H. Maudsley. Body and Mind, etc. Lond., Macmillan, 1871. 

‘T. H. Huxley. Origin of Species. N. Y., 1863. Man’s Place in Nature. N. Y., 
1863. Lay Sermons, Addresses and Reviews. N. Y., 1871. More Criticisms on Dar- 
win, etc., ete. N. Y., 1872. 

J. Tyndall. Fragments of Science. N. Y., 1871 

B. Jowett. Plato’s Dialogues. Translated into English, with Analyses. 4 vols., 
Lond., 1871. 

Charles Darwin. The Origin of Species, 1859. The Descent of Man, and Selection 
in Relation to Sex. Murray, 1871. 

J. Rowland. An Essay intended to Interpret and Develop Unsolved Ethical Ques- 
tions in Kant’s Groundwork of the Metaphysics of Ethics. Lond., Longmans, 1871, 
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J.S. Blackie. Four Phases of Morals; Socrates, Aristotle, Christianity, and Utilitari- 
anism. Lond., Hdmonston, 1871. 

E. B. Tylor. Early History of Mankind. 2d ed., Lond., 1870. Primitive Culture. 
Researches into the Development of Mythology, Philosophy, Religion, Art, and Cul- 
ture. 2vols., Lond., Murray, 1871. 


L. Beale. The ga of Life, etc. Lond., Churchill, 1871. Life Theories and 5 


Religious Thought. Ibid., 1871. 

W. Markley. Hlements of Law, considered with Reference to Principles os General 
Jurisprudence. Lond., Macmillan, 1871. 

C. Morel. Aube and Conscience. Lond., Longmans, 1871. 

J. H. Newman. An Essay in Aid of a Grammar of Assent. 38d. ed., Lond., Burns, 
Oates & Co., 1870. ‘ 

J. Allanson Picton. The Mystery of Matter and other Essays. Lond., 1873. 


CHAPTER X.—Puiosopuy In AMERICA. 


\ 


§ 56. Puttosopuy in America, as in England, has been prosecuted 
chiefly as an applied science, and in its special relations to Morals, 
Politics, and Theology. It should be remembered, however, that tis 
spirit which formed American culture and civilization was from the 
first more or less free from ecclesiastical and scholastic traditions, and 
that this spirit would naturally manifest itself in every form of inde- 
pendent philosophical investigation. Not afew of the influential minds 
among the early planters of the American colonies were men of decided 
speculative tastes, who were familiar with the abstract philosophy of 
their times, and were prepared to apply it with boldness to every 
description of human faiths and institutions. As the country became 
more cultivated its studious men became more and more conscious 
of this vocation. The circumstances which led some of the colonies to 
assert political independence also compelled the leaders ef opinion to 
fall back upon the fundamental principles of political and ethical 
scienee for guidance and inspiration. The ecclesiastical and religious 
associations of the majority of the people were originally favorable 
to the development of a philosophical theology. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that religious zeal has been associated with a pronounced 
taste for metaphysical speculation, and has to a considerable extent 
stimulated and fostered such a taste. The logical habit of the peo- 
ple in folowing data to their inevitable conclusions has insensibly 
led the thinkers and scholars of America to cherish a taste for pure 
science, and to believe in the possibility of reaching the truth, and the 
duty of acknowledging its authority as supreme. As a necessary re- 
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sult, speculative studies have attracted the attention of alarge number 
of the educated men of the country, and have lent a special fascina- 
tion to some of its most eminent writers and to special departments 
of its literature. While America cannot boast of many writers of 
pre-eminent philosophical ability or achievements, it can show a 
record of honorable interest on the part of not a few of its scholars 
in speculative studies, both pure and applied. While tn all these 
studies America, as was natural, has followed the lead of England, 
her mother country, she has sympathized most warmly with the chang- 
ing aspects of philosophy at home, and has in some cases outrun the 
scholars of England in a readiness to follow the processes and to appro- 
priate the results of speculation on the Continent. 


JONATHAN EDWARDS. 


_ §57. Jonathan Edwards is the first, and perhaps the greatest, name 
“in American philosophy. 1703-1758. Born in Windsor, Conn. ; A.B., 
Yale College, 1720; Tutor, 1724; Pastor, Northampton, Mass., 1726 ; 
also Stockbridge, Mass., 1753; President, College of New Jersey, 
Perinceton, N. J., 1757. 

_ Edwards was distinguished for the early development of his meta- 
physical tastes and ability, and for the freedom, even to audacity, with 
which he attempted to adjust the Calvinist theology to the principles 
and conclusions of a reasoned philosophy. As a consequence he not 
only established a new and independent school of Calvinistic theology, 
which has been known as the New England or the Edwardian 
Theology, but contributed very largely to the development of specu- 
lative tastes, and of confidence in speculative inquiries among the 

scholars of America. The influence of this school has not been in- 
considerable upon theology and philosophy in Great Britain, where the 
name of Edwards has been familiarly known from the first appear- 
ance of his Treatise on the Will. Dugald Stewart says of Edwards: 
“There is one metaphysician of whom America has to boast, who, 
in logical acuteness and subtility, does not yield to any disputant 
bred in the universitics of Europe.” (Diéss., part ii., sec. 7.) The im- 
pulsé and direction. to the speculations of Edwards were furnished 
by Locke. Te mastered Locke’s Essay when he was thirteen years old, 
studying it with a keener delight than “a miser feels when gathering 
up handfuls of silver and gold.” But he was not exclusively a student 


. 
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of Locke, as might be inferred (rem his secluded situation and limited 
opportunities. ite was a zealous reader of most of the writers accessible | 
in the English language, and was familiar with the course of specula- | | 
tion in the mother country, reading the writers of all schools with equal | 

ardor, and never abandoning the Aonateat belief that whatever is true | 

in theology could be shown to be both true and reasonable in philo- | 

sophy. Edwards was at once a scholastic and a my stic; a scholastic | 
in the subtlety of his analysis and the sustained vigor of his reason- | 
ings, and a mystic in the sensitive delicacy of ae. emotive ten- | 
derness and the idealistie elevation of his inaginative creations, 
which at times almost transfigured his Christian faith into the beatific | 
’ wision. | 


| 

§ 58. The philosophical speculations of Edwards may be found in the following of — 
his works : (1.) Notes On the Mind, and On Natural Science, in the Appendix to S. E. | 
Dwight’s Life of Edwards. Vol. i. of Dwight’s edition of Edwards’ works. These Notes 
are simply wonderful for a boy of sixteen, in respect to the variety of the topics treated 
and the speculative ability with which they are discussed. The conclusions of 
Berkeley on the one hand, and those of Spinoza, were more than hazarded under 
the pressure of logical necessity. (2.) Treatise on the Religious Affections. Boston, 
1746, (8.) A Careful and Strict Inquiry into the Modem Notion of that Freedom of 
Will which is supposed to be essential to Moral Agency, Virtue and Vice, Reward and 
Punishment, Praise and Blame. Boston, 1854. (4.) The Great Christian Doctrine of 
Original Sin Defended ; Evidences of its Truth Produced, and Arguments to the contrary 
Answered, etc., etc. Boston, 1758. (5.) Dissertation concerning the Nature of True 
Virtue. Boston, 1788. Also, Dissertation concerning the End for which God created the 
World. (6.) Charity and its Fruits. New York, 1852, edited by Tryon Edwards, D.D. 
The principal editions.of the complete works are: Worcester, Mass., 1809, Dr. 8. Austin, 
8 vols.; Lond., 1817, 8 vols., edited by Dr. E. Williams; and vols. ix., x., Hdin., 1847 ; 
Lond., 1834, by Edward Hickman, 2 vols., imp. 8vo, New York, 1830; by S. E. Dwight, 
10 vols., vol. i, containing memoir, etc. ; New York, 1844; 4 vols., New York, 1855, 
Worcester edition reprinted. 

§ 59, The Treatise on the Will is the work on which Edwards’ reputation chiefly rests. 
The design of the author in writing it was conceived as early as 1748, and is avowed 
in a letter to Rey. John Erskine, Life, pp. 250-1, and more fully expiaseas in another 
letter to the same, pp. 496-9, ‘* endeavoring also to bring the late great objections and 
outcries against Calvinistic divinity from these topics [the misconceptions of the 
freedom of the will] to the test of the strictest reasoning and particularly that great 
objection. . . . viz.: that the Calvinistic notions of God’s moral government are 
contrary to the common sense of mankind.” It was designed as a reply to the philosophi- 
cal assumptions made by leading Arminian writers, such as Dr. Samuel Clarke, Dr. Whit- 
by, John Taylor, and Fr. Turnbull (Moral Philosophy), and the philosophical con- 
cessions of such Calvinists as Isaac Watts and Philip Doddridge, that the will 1s self- 
determined. Against this position Edwards contended that the doctrine of self- 
determination is unphilosophical, self-contradictory, and absurd, and that the éssence 
of virtue and vice, as they exist in the disposition of the heart, and are manifested in 
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the acts of the will, lies not in their cause but in their nature. The great strength 


_ of Edwards’ argument has been supposed to lie in the demonstration that the concep- 


tion of a self-determining power in the will is self-contradictory and absurd. This 


_ argument is drawn out at great length, and made as nearly exhaustive as possible. 


Free action is voluntary action, spontaneity is the only condition of liberty, by whom- 
soever the liberty or spontaneity is caused. Freedom, as involving self-determination, 
would involve contingency and the absence of certainty. This would exclude fore- 


_ knowledge in God and every description of Providence. Edwards distinguished, in fact, 


between what was afterwards sharply and familiarly known by his followers as natt- 
ral and moral inability, insisting upon this most positively as early as 1747. See letter 
to Mr. Gillespie, Memoir, p. 233. The essay on the freedom of the will was supposed 
by the necessitarians of the school of Antony Collins and of Henry Home—Lord 
Kaimes, to teach the same principles of philosophical necessity as they had accepted. 
Against this construction of his views, and particularly against the private doctrine of 
Lord Kaimes, that God had deceived mankind by an invincible instinct or feeling 
which leads them to suppose that they are free, Edwards protested, ina ‘ Letter to 
a Gentleman in Scotland,” which was subsequently appended to the Treatise on the 
Will. Ina letter to Mr. Erskine, he insists that the possession of the sinful disposi- 
tion by which men are unable to obey the commands of God is itself their worst and 
most inexcusable sin. The doctrines of Edwards, in’relation to the will, were received 


by a large number of followers, although they underwent various modifications. 


John Smalley, Berlin, Conn., 1734-1820, in two Sermons, 1760, on Natural and 
Moral Inability, made the contrast between these two conceptions more emphatic. 
Dr. Jonathan Edwards, the son, 1745-1801, distinguished between natural and moral 
certainty, the one admitting the opposition of the will, and the other, implying and 


requiring the consent of the will. 


Dr. Stephen West, 1736-1819, in an Essay on Moral Agency, 1772, taught that 
volition is in every instance an effect which is produced by God’s immediate agency. 
Dr. Nathanael Emmons, 1745-1840, resolved ‘‘ the sinful disposition, or heart,” into a 
series of voluntary exercises, of which God is the direct and efficient author. ‘‘ God’s 
acting on their hearts, and producing all their free, voluntary, moral exercises is so 
far from preventing them from being moral agents that it necessarily makes them 
moral agents.” Asa Burton, D.D., 1752-1836, contended, Essays, 1824, in opposition 
to Emmons, for a permanent, pial taste. 

Edwards’ treatise did not escape criticism from his own countrymen. Dr. James 
Dana, D.D., 1735-1812, pastor in Wallingford and New Haven, Conn., published anony- 
mously, Boston, 1770, An Examination of Edwards’ Inquiry, and a 2d edition of the 
same treatise in New Haven, 1773. Dr. Samuel West, pastor in New Bedford, Mass., 
1730-1807, published Essays on Liberty and Necessity, part 1, 1798; part 2, 1795. 
To these Dr. Jonathan Edwards, the son, published a reply in ha Essays on Liberty 
and Necessity. The treatise of Edwards has also been subject to much adverse 
criticism from professedly anti-Calvinist divines and metaphysicians. Prominent 
among these critics are: Albert Taylor Bledsoe, Examination of Edw ards on the Will, 
1846, cf. Theodicy, etc., D. D. Whedon, D.D., The Freedom of the Will as a Basis of 
Human Responsibility, and a Divine Government Elucidated and Maintained in its 
Issue with the Necessitarian Theories of Hobbes, Edwards, the Princeton Essayists, and 
other leading Advocates. New York: Carlton & Porter, 1864; Rowland G. Hazard, 
Freedom of Mind in Willing; or, Every Being that Wills a Creative First Cause. 


New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1864, Also, Two Letters on Causation aud Freedom 
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in, Willing, addressed to John Stuart Mill, with an Appendix, etc. Boston: Lee & 


Shepard. 1869. 
Edwards’ treatise has also been subjected to criticism by some writers who have 


a 


professed to adhere to the Calvinistic system. Conspicuous among these is Henry P. . 


Tappan, D.D., Prof. of Mor. and Intel. Phil, Un. of New York, and Chancellor of the — 


University of Michigan. He published: Review of Edwards’ Inquiry into the Free- 
dom of the Will. New York, 1839; The Doctrine of the Will Determined by an Ap- 
peal to Consciousness, 1840; The Doctrine of the Will Applied to Moral Agency and 
Responsibility, 1841. Jeremiah Day, D.D., 1773-1867, published An Inquiry respect- 
ing the Self-determining Power of the Wil or, Contingent Volition, New Hayen: 
Herrick & Noyes. 1838. 2d edition. Day & Fitch, 1847; Examination of Edwards 
on the Will. 1841. The doctrine of the will and Wiscarae views were abundantly 
discussed and criticised in the Quarterly Christian Spectator. New Haven, 1829-1839, 
Algo, in cence in the Princeton eine Review ; reprinted as Princeton 
Theological Essay New York, 1846-1847. Nathanael W. Taylor, 1786-1858. 
Lectures on the Moval Government of God. . ats , New York, 1858. 

Henry Carleton published, in the spirit of Collins, Liberty and Necessity, ete., etc. 
Philadelphia: Parry & McMillan. 1857. 

§ 60. The Ethical views of Edwards are given in his Treatise on the Nature of 
True Virtue, a posthumous work, 1788; and his Treatise on the Religious Affections, 
1746; Sermons on Charity and its Fruits, 1852. In composing the first he had 
Hutcheson and Hume before him. While he «ccepts the definition of Hutcheson, 
etc., that virtue subjectively viewed is Love or Benevolence, he qualifies it objectively 
by puniiie that it should be fixed on Universal Being, or being in general, as its object. 
He distinguishes between the love of Benevolence and the love of Complacence, making 
the first to be generic and necessarily virtuous, and the second specific, limited, and 
relative. He provides that true virtue should be necessarily religious, inasmuch as no 
virtue can be genuine which does not embrace Universal Being and proportion its 
selection and its energies to the quantity of Being in its object. He provides also for 
the inference that God not only might, but should, love himself better than all created 
inasmuch as He is infinite, and they are finite in the quantity of being. He 


beings, 


distinguishes between two senses of self-love, viz., the first, which is the same as loy- 


ing anything that is grateful or pleasing, and which supposes natural inclinations of a 
disinterested and a private character, because ‘‘ the being of inclinations and appetites 
is prior to any pleasure in gratifying these appetites ;’’ and the second, which is ‘‘ love 
to one’s self, with respect to his private interest.” This distinction he illustrates 
at great length, and in every conceivable aspect. 

As in love we make the object one with ourselves, virtuous love is attended 
with a sense of the propriety or fitness of whatever promotes the good -of all, 
and inasmuch as in selfishness we separate ourselves from the “universe of being, 
there is a sense of its unfitness; giving the moral sense of good and ill desert, 
This moral sense does not merely arise from the subjective constitution of the soul, 
which would make it capable of change, as was objected against Hutcheson’s Moral 
Sense, but it depends on the nature of what excites its affections. It is not wholly a 
Sentiment, butis founded in Réason. The instinctive or natural and special affec- 
tions are not necessarily virtuous, unless they spring from the unselfish love of Being 
in General, 7.¢., unless they are elevated to, and hallowed by the love of God. The 
moral or spir itual sense of that which is excellent does not imply virtuous affections 
or spiritual benevolence. Indeed, it may coexist with the absence of these affections, 
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“The approbation of the’ conscience should be distinguished from the approba-" 
tion of the inclination, the heart or the disposition,’ What these last are, Edwards 


f answers at great length in his Treatise on the Religious—?.¢., the truly virtuous—A ffec- 


tions. J'irst of all, such affections are wrought in the ee by the Spirit of God, the 
result of which is a new perception or sensation of the mind, differing in nature and 
kind from any previously possessed. This is not a new faculty, ‘but a new principle 


which is ‘ that foundation which is laid in nature, either old or new, for any particular 


manner or kind of exercise of the faculties of the soul.’ ‘So this new spiritual sense is 
not a new faculty of understanding, but a new foundation laid in the nature of the 
soul for a new kind of exercises of the same faculty of understanding. So that new, 


- holy disposition of heart that attends this new sense is not a new faculty of will, but 
_a foundation laid in the nature of the soul, for a new kind of exercise of the same 
faculty of will.’ ‘The Spirit of God only acts in some way upon natural a 
but gives no new spiritual principle.’ 


The three treatises just characterized were all dictated by the strong desire on the 


part of Hdwards to find a philosophical definition which should.express the ethical 
character of Christian virtue or holiness. They have exercised a powerful influence, 


both practical and speculative, among the followers of Edwards. They have trained 


a very considerable portion of the people of the United States to pronounced specula- 


tive tastes and habits, by the force of their religious zeal and earnestness, and built 


“up a school of earnest metaphysicians among men not otherwise educated, within and 


without the Christian Church. 
Some of the principles enumerated above were still further developed and applied 


; by the followers of Edwards, either to their legitimate consequences or to one-sided 


extremes, The doctrine of disinterested benevolence, as interpreted by Samuel 
Hopkins, 1721-1803, Pastor at Newport, R. I., Great Barrington, Mass., and again 


at Newport, was carried to the extreme, that a aly benevolent peing must be willing 


to perish to advance the glory of God. The doctrine that spiritual excellence does 
not consist in a new natural faculty, but in some foundation for a special exercise of a 
faculty already existing, was modified by Nathanael Emmons, who taught that spiritual 


excellence pertains only to the evercises of a spiritual faculty, and that the heart or dis- 


position is only a certainty provided by the direvt efficiency of the Spirit of God as it 
creates these exercises. The extreme of Emmons called forth the counter-doctrine 


of Asa Burton, 1752-1836, Pastor, Thetford, Vt., who held that @ taste or spiritual 


sense was the foundation required by Hdwards for the exercises of the soul. The as- 
sertion that ‘‘ the foundation” is not a new faculty was sharpened by Smalley into 


-¢he distinction already referred to between Natural and Moral Inability, according to 


which man in his fallen state has all the natural faculties which qualify him to obey 
the will of God; but inasmuch as he lacks the disposition to do this, he is morally 
unable to be holy. 

Edwards taught that a right disposition or regenerate heart is essential to the moral 
excellence of every action. All actions which do not proceed from such a disposition 
are essentially defective. The commands to repent and believe cannot be truly obeyed 
while this heart or disposition remains unchanged. Every man is naturally able, but 
morally unable, to obey these commands; therefore, all actions of his which do not in- 
volve a new disposition must be sinful, and he cannot be required to perform them. 
From these premises Robert Sandeman, 1718-1771, derived the conclusion that all the 
acts of natural or unregenerate men must be sinful and offensive to God, and that all 
exhortations to repentance or faith, or any acts of the kind, should be withheld. In 
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opposition to Sandeman, Dr. Hopkins contended that, as the inability of men is simply 
moral and not natural, they should be exhorted to exercise true holiness, that is, to 
have the new disposition; but as they are morally unable to attain this of them- 
selves, they should be exhorted to attend on the means of grace. This was a promi- 
nent feature of the so-called Hopkinsian divinity or the form of Calvinism named 
Hopkinsianism, 

In the treatise entitled The Doctrine of Original Sin Defended, etc., ete., 1758, 
Edwards contends that the oneness or identity of the posterity of Adam with their 
progenitor is simply a oneness established by the divine constitution. His argument on 
this subject is more remarkable for its philosophical ingenuity and pertinacity than 
for its convincing power. 

He contends at great length, on philosophical grounds, that identity or unity is mani- 
fold in its import, but that whatever it is, itis the result of the divine constitution. 
The conclusion which he reaches is as follows: ‘‘ From what has.been observed it may 
appear there is no sure ground to conclude that it must be an absurd and impossible 
thing for the race of mankind truly to partake of the sin of the first apostasy, so as 
that this, in reality and propriety, shall become thei? sin; by virtue of a real union 
between the root and branches of the world of mankind (truly and properly availing 
to such consequence) established by the Author of the whole system of the universe ; 
to whose establishment is owing all propriety and reality of union in any part of that 
system; and by virtue of the full consent of the hearts of Adam’s posterity to that 
first apostasy ; and therefore the sin of the apostasy is not theirs, merely because God 
imputes it to them, but it is truly and properly theirs, and on that ground God imputes 
it to them.” 

The Fall of our first Parents, and the continuance of the corrupt nature of the race 
were not occasioned by the creation or infusion of any positive evil or sinful quality, 
but by the withdrawment of the higher spiritual or supernatural impulses or influ- 
ences which left exclusive sway to the lower principles or impulses. 

Moreover, by a law of natural descent, the posterity of Adam inherit from their pro- 
genitor the nature which he possessed after his original transgression. This nature con- 
sisted of that habitual disposition to sin, which resulted from the withdrawment of the 
higher spiritual influences. The sin of Adam is not imputed to his posterity, but the 
habitual disposition to sin is transmitted to them. They are not condemned on ac- 
count of his sin, but on account of their own personal sin. The sovereign constitution 
by which the posterity of Adam is constituted one with himself does not compel them 
to sin actually, although it makes it certain they will sin through the withdrawment 
of the superior spiritual influences which would have prevented their sinning, had these 
influences been operative and present. 

The existence of moral evil, in consistency with the divine perfections, is explained 
by the principles enounced in the Treatise on the Will, viz. : that the Divine Being is 
not the author of sin, but only disposes things in such a manner that sin will certainly 
ensue, If this certainty is not inconsistent with human liberty, then it is not incon- 
sistent with this liberty that God should be the cause of this certainty, and in that sense 
be the author of sin. 

In the treatise on God’s Last End in Creation, a posthumous work, published in 
connection with the essay on the Nature of Virtue, Edwards contends that there is no 
incompatibility between the happiness of created beings and the declarative glory of 
God, inasmuch as these two ends coincide in one. The creation, as happy and holy, 
as it is the object of the benevolent love of the Creator, cannot but declare his glory. 
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§ 61. We have already referred to some of the followers of Edwards. Among the 
- most conspicuous of these, for logical and philosophical power, was his son Jonathan 
Hdwards, D.D., 1745-1801. Cf. the works of Jonathan Edwards, D.D., late President 
7 of Union College, ete., by Tryon Edwards. Two volumes. Andoyer, 1842. He 
adopted most of the philosophical principles of his father, except that in his Disserta- 
tion already referred to on the Liberty of the Will, in reply to Dr. West, he laid far 
greater stress than his father had done on mere certainty, and less on the grounds of 
it. His sermons on the Atonement, 1785, are an elaborate treatise on general and 
special justice in the moral government of God, in which principles similar to those of 
of Grotius, in his treatise De Satisfuctione, are carefully defined and applied. The 
Younger Edwards, as he is called, is best known by the development of what is called 
‘the New England Theory of the Atonement, which has been carefully wrought out as 
a philosophical system by the writers whose sermons and treatises have been republish- 
ed by :— 

Edwards A. Park, in the volume, The Atonement, Discourses and Treatises, by 
Edwards, Smalley, Maxcy, Emmons, Griffin, Burge, and Weeks, Boston, 1859. 

- Cf. Horace Bushnell. The Vicarious Sacrifice, etc. New York, 1866. Reviewed, 
New Englander and Am. Theol. Rev, and Princeton Rev. for 1866. 

The other distinguished leaders of the Edwardian school of Philosophy and Philo- 
sophical Theology are Joseph Bellamy, Stephen West, John Smalley, Samuel Hopkins, 
Nathanael Emmons, and Timothy Dwight. 

Joseph Bellamy was a contemporary of Edwards, pastor in Bethlehem, Ct., 1719- 
1790. He published True Religion Delineated, 1750, and other works. Cf. Collected 
Works, 2 vols. Boston, 1850. Stephen West, 1736-1819. John Smalley, 1734-1820. 
Samuel Hopkins, 1721-1803. Collected Works, Boston, 1853. Nathanael Emmons, 
1745-1840. Cf. Collected Works with Memoirs, ete. 6vols. 1842. Timothy Dwight, 
1752-1817; A.B., Yale Coll., 1769;° Tutor, 1771-1777; Pastor at Greenfield, Ct., 
1783-1795; Pres., 1795-1817. Theology Explained and Defended, 5 vols., and 4 vols. 
8vo, 6 v. 24mo, and 1 imp. 8vo, 1818-19, °22, ’23, 24, ’27, ’28, 740, 746. 

Dr. Dwight was, in the main, a disciple of Edwards. Hereferred to him as an authority 
which was decisive and final upon most questions of philosophy and theology. He dis- 
sented from many of the conclusions which were adopted by some of his disciples, and 
mediated between the extremes which opposing schools among them had reached. He 

was familiar with the works of the leading English and Scottish philosophers, and dis- 
cussed their opinions in a popular style. Being a man of decided literary tastes and 
culture he studiously avoided scholastic and theological nomenclature, and in this way 
kept himself free from many frivolous and shadowy distinctions of thought. He was 
also more or less familiar with the rational and ethical English divines of the 18th cen- 
tury, and was influenced, to some degree at least, by the modes of reasoning and state- 
ment with which he became familiar in Berkeley, Butler, and George Campbell. The 
philosophical and ethical elements which held so large a place in the theological system 
of Edwards were made more prominent in the teachings of Dr. Dwight. Asa writer and 
thinker he was, however, far more distinguished for clearness and method in’ presenting 
the thoughts of others than for any special subtlety of analysis or profoundness of 
principles of his own, The text-books which he employed in instruction were Mark 
Dunean’s Logic, Locke’s Essay, and Paley’s Mor. and Pol. Philosophy. 
The Edwardian metaphysics, which were popularized, if not ameliorated, by Dr. 
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Dwight, have been still further modified by several of his pupils and other writers, 
conspicuous among whom were Moses Stuart, Lyman Beecher, Nathanael W. Taylor, 
Bleazer I’, Fitch, Charles G. Finney, Mark Hopkins, and Edwards A. Park. 

These writers have deviated more or less pronouncedly from the doctrines of 
_ Edwards in respect to the Will, the Nature of Holiness and of Sin, the Nature and 
Authority of the Moral Government of God, and the Atonement and Work of Christ, 
introducing more largely modern psychological and ethical elements, and conforming 
the method and nomenclature of theological discussions more completely to the 
requirements of philosophy and the results of the new ee of grammatical and his- 
torical exegesis. 


PHILOSOPHY SUBSEQUENT TO EDWARDS. 


§ 62. Jonathan Edwards and his disciples were not the only philosophical thinkers 
of the 18th century, even in New England. The Platonizing Berkeley left his impress 
on here and there a speculative mind in tolerant and hopeful Rhode Island, and 
through one ardent admirer occasioned the production of an independent treatise, which 
deserves a passing notice. In 1752 Benjamin Franklin printed, in Philadelphia, Hle- 
menta Philosophica, containing chiefly Noetica, or things relating to the Mind or Under- 
standing; and Hthica, relating to the Moral Behavior. Lond., 1753. The work is anony- 
mous, but the author was Samuel Johnson, D.D., First President of the College in New 
York, now known as Columbia College. Dr. Johnson, 1696-1772, had been’a tutor in 
Yale College, and was an Episcopal missionary in Stratford, Conn., till 1754. (See 
Life by Chandler, 1805, Lond., 1824. Also newly written by Dr. E. E. Beardsley, not 
yet published.) During Bishop Berkeley’s residence at Newport, Johnson made his 
acquaintance and adopted the principles of his philosophy. The Hlementa Philosophica 
was printed two years before the Essay on the Freedom of the Will. The work is 
written with great clearness and elevation of style, and is conceived in the spirit of 
Malebranche and John Norris, except that the distinctions are more precise and the 
terminology is more exact than with these writers. It is positively theistic, but with 
no especial theological bias, except toward what was known as the Hutchinsonian 
theory. 

In 1765, Thomas Clapp, D.D., 1703-1767, President of Yale College, published a 
brief essay on the Foundation of Moral Virtue and Obligation. It was designed as a 
text-book, but’ displays no special philosophical ability, and no originality of concep- 
tion or style. In respect of reach and subtilty of thought it falls immeasurably 
below Edwards. 

$ 63. The war for the independence of the American colonies was unfavorable to 
culture of every description, and was especially unfriendly to speculation upon any 
other than questions of political and economical science, The discussions which pre- 
ceded this war could not be other than philosophical and ethical, for the American 
people were thoughtful and serious, and had read earnestly the best philosophical 
treatises upon the nature and obligations of government. Locke on Government and 
Lord Somers’ Tracts, and other similar treatises, were freely circulated, and in some 
cases reprinted in cheap editions. Thomas Paine’s ‘“‘Common Sense,” and ‘‘ The 
Crisis,” were serviceable political pamphlets in the excitement of the hour, The 
“Rights of Man,” published subsequently to the war, had a European reputation. After 
the new government was organized the attention of he American people was occupied 
with the principles of political philosophy, through the discussions which attended the 
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formation of their own Federal Constitution, such as were furnished by Alexander Hamil- 


ton, James Madison, and John Jay in the Federalist ; and also by the development of 


two opposing parties, that of Washington and Hamilton on the one hand, and that of 
_ Jefferson and his associates on the other hand. The last had a positive speculative 

character and was eminently theoretical in its spirit. Its principles were those of the 
_ political philosophers of the French Revolution. 

Benjamin Franklin, 1706-1790, deserves to be named alone, as in many respects a 
typical American of that period. He exemplified the frugal and sagacious practical 
wisdom which was so eminently necessary in times like those for a people generally 
educated, but chiefly occupied in the rude employments required in a new country. 
Franklin was an eminent physicist, but for speculation proper, either in ethics, politics, 
or theology, he had neither taste nor eminent capacity. But Franklin did much to 
excite and direct the activity of the American people for more than one generation. 

The Deistical movement excited much interest in America in the last quarter of 
the 18th century, and stimulated to philosophical discussion and inquiry. The 
political relations of the freethinkers of England and France made many friends 
in America for their writings. In consequence, the defenders of the Christian faith 
were forced to read and discuss these writings, and to study their speculative principles. 
The awakening of a literary spirit, not far from the beginning of the present century, 
also involved an awakening of philosophical life. The writings of Hume began to 
_ be familiarly known and ‘freely discussed. Locke’s Essay on the Human Understanding 
was for a long time the well-studied text-book in the instruction of the youth at the 
mostimportant of the American colleges. The almost exclusively theological and legal 
direction which the educational and professional activity of the country had taken 
now began to be shared by literature and physics. Philadelphia and its vicinity 
took the lead in physics and mathematics, and was for a while foremost in literature. 
Timothy Dwight and his associates gave a positive impulse to the culture of letters. A 
few years later both Harvard College and Boston began to attain that pre-eminence in 
classical and literary culture which they have since maintained. Last of all, New 


_ York furnished important and original contributions to thought and letters. The new 
sciences of chemistry and geology, with the related sciences, began to be known and 


cultivated everywhere with enthusiastic zeal. All these new influences increased the 
special interest in speculative studies which the theological and political tastes of the 
people, conjoined with their free and independent spirit, had fostered from a very 
early period. 
The contributions of original or important works to philosophy have been few. 
America has followed in the track of European thinkers with prompt and active 
sympathy, and has often surpassed Great Britain in her readiness to respond to any 
new movement in speculative thought, but she has produced few works of independent 
originality. But in no country are new principles and new systems more quickly 
comprehended, more widely diffused, and more boldly applied. 

The Scottish philosophy has had a wide-spread influence in this country. The works 
of Reid were not so generally circulated on account of the pre-occupations of the 
American War for Independence and the organization of the new political union, 
1770-1800, but when the attention of thinking men was aroused to the practical 
consequences of the theological and political philosophy of England and France, 
the works of Reid were studied for a better system. As soon as Dugald Stewart ap- 
peared ypon the arena, his lectures were resorted to by a few favored American 
pupils, and his works were reprinted as fast as they appeared, and some of them he- 
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came the favorite text-books in our leading colleges. The newly modified philosophy 
of Locke began to affect the theology and ethics of the country, and to excite an in- 
dependent spirit of research and criticism. The monthly and quarterly periodicals of 
the country began to swarm with critical and controversial articles on abstruse 
_ speculative topics. The earliest independent treatise which we notice was by Rev: 
Frederic Beasley, 1777-1845, Professor of Moral Philosophy in University of 
Pennsylvania, 1813-1828, and Provost of the same: A Search of Truth in the 
Science of the Human Mind. Part 1, Philadelphia, 1822, 8vo. It is in general some- 
what antagonistic to the claims and views of Reid and Stewart, and friendly to Locke, — 
and not without interest and ability. The work was left incomplete by the author. 
Perhaps the most influential of the works of Dugald Stewart was his treatise on the | 
Active Moral Powers of Man, 1828, on account of its bearing on the theological and 
‘ethical controversies which were then beginning to excite general attention. The 
rhetorical lectures of Dr. Thomas Brown were many times reprinted, and, bulky as 
they were, were used as a text-book in some of our colleges. An abridged edition was 
prepared by Prof. Levi Hedge, 1767-1843, Prof. of Logic and Metaphysics in Harvard 
University, 1801-1827.* The treatise on Cause and Effect excited a more active in- 
terest in America, if possible, than in Great Britain, ; 
- About this time, as has already been intimated, an active theological controversy had 
broken out among the disciples of Jonathan Edwards, which was stimulated by a 
serious defection. from their ranks among the theologians and littérateurs of Massa- 
chusetts. [See Catastrophe of the Presbyterian Church, by Z. Crocker, 1838. A Half 
Century of the Unitarian Controversy, by Geo EH. Ellis, D.D., 1859. Pages from the 
Ecclesiastical History of New England, by Bp. George Burgess, D.D.] The philosoph- 
ical questions involved were the freedom of the will, the nature of virtue, and the nature 
and essential principles of the moral government of God. -The discussion of these 
questions made necessary a thorough and fearless examination of the principles of 
philosophy. Foremost among the leaders in this controversy was Nathanael W. Taylor, - 
D.D., of New Haven, 1786-1858, Prof. of Theol., Yale Coll,, 1822-1858. His lectures 
and papers were characterized by boldness, acumen, and logical vigor. While Dr. 
Taylor, as did all his disciples and all who sympathized with the so-called New School 
Theology, contended that he was a Calvinist in the substance of his theological creed, 
he did not hesitate to avow that Theology and Calvinism were susceptible of great im- 
provements in their philosophical theories. His own aim was to introduce a larger 
infusion of ethical elements into Christian theology, while he retained every one of its 
distinctive truths. His own system might be philosophically characterized as a product 
of Hdwards, Leibnitz, and Butler. See Quarterly Christian Spectator, 10 vols., New 
Haven, 1829-39. Also, Lectures on the Moral Government of God, 2 vols,, 1859. 
(Reviewed in New Englander, 1859, by Prof. B. N. Martin; in Princeton Review, by 
Prof. L. H. Atwater, D.D., 1859. Answered in Vew Hnglander, 1860, by Prof. N. Porter.) 
See also Memorial of N. W. T., 1858. Also, Semi-centennial Anniversary of the Divinity 
School, Yale Coll., 1872. Associated with him were Eleazer T. Fitch, Qu. Christian 
Spectator, Sermons on the Nature of Sin, 1826. Inquiry and Reply, 1828. Chauncey 
A. Goodrich, Editor of Qu. Chris. Spec. President Jeremiah Day, 1773-1867, wrote 
in a conciliatory and apologetic spirit defending Hdwards ; Examination of Edwards on 
the Will, ete. ; An Pay neaneneing the Self-determining Power of the Will, etc., 1838, 


* Professor Hedge was the author of the briefest possible treatise on logic, 1818. Professor Levi Frisbie, 
1784-1822, was Professor of Moral Philosophy in Harvard, 1810. Some of his lectures and critieal articles 
were published 1823, after his death. 
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4 Rey. Henry P. Tappan, D.D., Prof. of Intell. and Moral Phil., New York, 1852 elected 


to Consciousness, 1840 ; The Doctrine of the Will applied to Moral Agency and Respon- 


E sibility, 1841, all of which were sharply antagonistic to Wdwards. 


Coincident in time with the awakening of this new interest in philosophy among the 
theologians of the Scottish school was the publication of the textbooks and treatises 


of Professor Thomas C. Upham, D.D., 1799-1867. Prof. in Bowdoin Coll. from 1824— 


1867. He published Elements of Mental Philosophy, 2 vols., Portland, 1831, which 
has passed through many editions; abridged in 1848. In 1834 he published a Philo- 


_ sophical and Practical Treatise on the Will, forming the third volume im his system. 


Also, Outlines of Imperfect and Disordered Mental Action, 1840. Also, The Absolute 


- Religion (posth.), 1872. Prof. Upham drew from Stewart and Brown, taking his ter- 


-minology from Brown, but was on many points independent and original.* Rey. Dr. 


Francis Wayland, Pres. Brown University, 1796-1865, published, in 1835, Elements of 
Moral Science, which has passed through many editions, and almost entirely displaced 
the text-book by Paley. Dr. W. followed the theories of Reid and Price. Also, the 
Limitations of Human Responsibility, 1838; also, Elements of Intellectual Philosophy, 
1854; also many other well-known works on Education, Political Economy, and 
Theology. See Memoir, by his sons, 2 vols., 1867, 

At this fermenting period of interest in speculative questions, other elements were 
introduced which did not diminish the excitement. The writings of Coleridge had 
been hitherto slightly known in our literature, and his philosophical speculations had 
made little or no impression; his Biographia Literaria was republished in 1817, but 
apparently aroused no response except of wonder. But in 1829 the philosophy of 
Coleridge created an extensive and warm excitement. The Aids to Reflection was re- 
publisbed, with an elaborate introduction by the scholarly James Marsh, D.D., then 
President of the University of Vt. Pres. Marsh was till then known only as a retired 
and erudite scholar, who dissented somewhat from the current Edwardian theology. 


In this introduction he made a bold assault upon the current philosophy of England 


and America, and proposed as a substitute the new and more profound spiritual phi- 
losophy of Coleridge, Kant, and Jacobi, and of the Platonizing English theologians of the 
17th century. This essay was one of the first indications of the interest in the German 
philosophy in this country, and in the German philosophical theology. The exegetical 
theology of the Germans only had previously been made somewhat familiar to American 
scholars through the influence of Prof. Moses Stuart and others. Dr. Marsh, 1794~- 
1842, was Pres. of the University of Vt., 1826-1833 ; and Prof. of Int. and Moral Phil., 
1833-1842. His Remains, with Mem., 1843, contain valuable philosophical papers. 
Among the most distinguished adherents of this school is Prof. W. G. T. Shedd, b. 
1820, who edited Coleridge’s complete works, 7 vols., 1854, but has devoted himself 
especially to Dogmatic History and Theology. 

To add to the excitement, Rev. C. 8. Henry, subsequently Professor of Philosophy, 
etc., in the University of New York, published, in 1834, a translation of Victor Cousin’s 
Lectures upon Locke, under the title Elements of Psychology, with Introduction and 
Notes. This work openly raised the standard of revolt against the fundamental prin- 


* Nathan W. Fiske, D.D., died 1847. Prof. Intellectual Philosophy, Amherst Coll. Contributed also, as 
an instructor and writer, to philosophical activity and literature, Cf. his Memoir and Misc. Works, edited by 
H. Humphrey, (?) 


* 
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ciples and method of Locke’s philosophy. It went through several editions, and 
gave strength and impulse to the movement toward the continental writers. Professor 
Henry afterwards published Moral and Philosophical Essays, 1839 ; also, An Epitome of 
the History of Philosophy, translated from the French, with additions, etc., 1845; also 
many critical essays.. Professor James W. Alexander and Albert B. Dod controverted — 
Henry in the Princeton Review with great energy. 

In the Unitarian body, in England and this country, the leading philosophers 
had been Belsham and Priestley, and the philosophy of Locke had been accepted — 
in its extremest form. But in this country, after the Unitarians became a distinct body, 
their controlling and representative spirit was William Ellery Channing, 1780-1842, 
who, though not severely speculative in his training or in the movements of his mind, 
was_an earnest believer in a lofty and self-asserting spiritual philosophy, and gave 
utterance to the most confident assertions in respect to the independence and 
authority of reason and conscience. The spirit of his teachings was caught by | 
a number of young men of wider reading and more exact scholarship, and it 
led them to an open revolt against some of the traditions of the Unitarian 
body in philosophy and theology. This revolt occasioned a temporary controversy. 
Conspicuous among the adherents of the new philosophy were George Ripley, 
kh. 1802; Ralph Waldo Emerson, b. 1803; W. H. Channing, Margaret Fuller, J. 
Freeman Clarke, and Theodore Parker. George Ripley, then a clergyman in Boston, 
subsequently associate editor of the Dial, later, literary editor of the New York 
Tribune and co-editor of the American Cyclopzdia, published Discourses on the Phi- - 
losophy ‘of Religion, 1839; Letters to Andrews Norton, D.D., 1840; and edited Speci- 
mens of Foreign Standard Literature, 1838-42, 14 vols., some of which contained — 
translations from Cousin and Jouffroy. Hmerson published numerous Essays, highly 


philosophical in spirit, but belonging rather to the imaginative than the scientific 


division of philosophy. The same is true of the contributions of most of his associates 
and disciples, of whom a large number are well known as accomplished critics and 
essayists. Theodore Parker, 1812-1860, published, in 1841, a Discourse on the Tran- 
sient and Permanent in Christianity, and in 1842 his celebrated volume, entitled 
Discourse on Matters Pertaining to Religion, which, with many of his numer- 
ous productions, have passed through many editions in this country and Great 
Britain. A collected edition of his works was issued in England, 1863-65, in 14 vols. 
The new philosophy among the Unitarians began by denying that miracles were the 
chief authority for a Supernatural Revelation, because such a revelation must be self-evi- 
dencing and authoritative for the spiritual reason. While it led many to deny that a reve- 
lation of such a character was required, it stimulated a large number of men of specu- 
lative tastes to a comprehensive and thorough study of philosophy and its history. 
The profound and scholarlike interest in these studies which have been thus 
awakened still remains, and promises to become more controlling and widespread 
in the future. Among able writers on philosophical subjects who are suggested 
by Harvard University, we name James Walker, D.D., LL.D., b. 1794, Prof. 
Mor. and Int. Phil., 1838-1853, and President from 1853-1860, who delivered, but 
did not publish, a course of Lowell Lectures on the Philosophy of Religion, and has 
published a selection from Reid’s Essays, Intellectual Powers, with Notes, for College 
Use; and also a similar selection from D, Stewart's Active and Moral Powers, with 
Notes, ete. 

We name, also, Francis Bowen, LL.D., b. 1811, Prof. of Nat. Religion and Mor. 
Philosophy in Harvard University ; who has published Hssays on Speculative Philosophy, 
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 Bost., 1842; and Lowell Lectures on the Application of Metaphysical and Ethical 
_ Science to the Evidences of Religion, Bost., 1849 ; also an able and exhaustive Treatise 
_ on Logic, or the Laws of Pure Thought; comprising both the Aristotelic and Hamil- 


tonian Analysis of Logical Terms, etc., etc., Camb., 1864; also, Dugald Stewart's Ele- 


- ments of the Philosophy of the Human Mind, 1854. Also, Charles Carroll Everett, 


ERT Ny 


now Professor in the Divinity School, Harvard Coll., who, in 1869, published The 
Science of Thought; a System of Logic after the Principles of the Hegelian School, 
as expounded by Gabler, of Berlin. We name, also, Philosophy’ as an Absolute 


' Science, by E. L. and A. L. Frothingham. Boston, 1864. Volume i., the only one 
published, upon Ontology, in the spirit of Swedenborg. Henry James, Theophilus 


Parsons, and Sampson Reid have written, with great ability, valuable works and essays, 


‘more or less decidedly in the spirit of Swedenborg. 


In connection with the movement just described, we should name Orestes A. Brown- 
son, Hsq., b. 1802, who first contributed a series of philosophical articles to the 


Christian Examiner ; and, in 1836, published New Views of Christianity, Society, and 


the Church. Two years after he began to publish the Boston Quarterly Review, which 
contained many articles of his own on Philosophy, in the direction of Leroux, of whom 
he was then a disciple. This periodical was intermitted, and subsequently revived in 
1844, after his adhesion to the Romish Church, under the title of Brownson’'s Quarterly 
Review, which abounded in philosophical criticism. It was removed to New York, 
and was sustained for many years, and has been recently revived. 

The critical articles of Sir William Hamilton were read extensively in this country 
as they were successively produced; and his writings have been reprinted and exten- 
sively circulated, and are everywhere highly esteemed. 

The Associational Philosophy has never attained the predominance in this country 
which might have been anticipated from the absorbing interest of the people in 
material enterprises. J. S. Mill’s Logic, and the writings of Bain and Spencer, have 
however, been extensively read. The interest in Spencer has been largely a sympathetic 
partiality for the tendency of his speculations, rather than an earnest speculative con- 
viction of their truth. Prof. John W. Fiske has lectured publicly on the spirit of 
Spencer’s doctrine of Evolution; and J. W. Draper has written The History of the 
Intellectual Development of Europe, and the History of the American Civil War, after 
the speculative assumptions of his school. There are few, however, who accept the 
doctrines of the Associationalists or the Evolutionists as philosophical truths on their 
philosophical merits. 

Among the writers in America who have attracted more or less attention may be 
named, in addition to those already noticed, the following :— 

Laurens P. Hickok, D.D., LL.D., borh 1798; Pastor; Professor of Philosophy in 
Hudson, Ohio, and subsequently of Theology in Auburn, New York, and later, of 
Phil. in Union College. Published Rational Psychology, Auburn, 1848; Moral Science, 
Schenectady, 1853. Empirical Psychology. New York, 1854. Rational Cosmology, 
1858. Creator and Creation; or, the Knowledge in the Reason of God and His Work. 
New York, 1872. Humanity Immortal; or, Man Tried, Fallen, and Redeemed. Bos- 
ton, 1872. 

Dr, Hickok has labored with the devotion of many years in the field of Speculative 
Philosophy. He writes with subtilty and occasional eloquence, using somewhat of the 
terminology and the classification of Kant and Jacobi. He was one of the first to adopt 
the classification of Kant, and has perseveringly adhered to it, and has trained a consid- 
erable school of disciples and imitators, He is a pronounced Theist and Supernaturalist. 


e 
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Mark Hopkins, D.D., LL.D., born 1802; M.D., 1828; Professor Moral Philosophy, 
etc., Williams College, Massachusetts, 1830-36; President, 1836-1872. Published, 
besides papers in Bib. Sacra, etc., Lowell Lectures on the Evidences of Christianity. 
Boston, 1846. Miscellaneous Essays and Reviews, 1847. Lowell Lectures on Moral — 
Science. Boston, 1862. Lowell Lectures, 2d series; or, The Law of Love, and Love as 
a Law, a Moral Science, Theoretical and Practical. New York, 1869. 3d ed, 1871, 
with an Appendix, containing strictures by Dr. MeCosh, with replies. This Appendix 
is very instructive, as exhibiting the author’s theory, which may, be described as a 
combination of that of Jonathan Edwards and that of Th. Jouffroy, in contrast with 
that of Reid and Price, as defended by Dr. McCosh. President Hopkins is singularly 
independent and individual in his methods of thinking and writing, and has shown a 
sincere love of truth in altering his ethical starting-point (vide Preface to Lectures 
on Moral Science). 

James McCosh, D.D., LL.D. See list of his works, chap. 9. Some of these works 


ey, 


have been written in America, in all of which, and in some able papers in our peri- 


odicals, the author has exhibited a lively interest in, and a warm appreciation of, phi- 
losophy in the United States. 

Charles G. Finney, D.D., b. 1792, Preacher, President and Professor at Oberlin, Ohio, 
has founded a somewhat distinctive school, with some deviations from Edwards, and 
published lectures on Systematic Theology, new ed., 1851, in which his speculative and 
ethical system are fully developed. 

James H. Fairchild, D.D., President of Oberlin College, published in 1869, New 
York, Moral Philosophy; or, The Science of Obligation, in which he follows Finney 
closely. 

Asa Mahan, D.D., Professor and President of College at Oberlin, published System of 
Intellectual Philosophy, 1845. A Treatise on the Will. The Science of Logic; or, 
An Analysis of the Laws of Thought. New York, 1857. The Science of Natural The- 
ology, Boston, 1867. Dr. Mahan is a thinker of great activity and enterprise. He has 
given earnest attention to all phases of modern speculation, especially in their relations 
to Ethics and Theology. 

Professor Henry N. Day, D.D., born 1808; Professor West. Res. Coll., 1840-1858 ; 
President Ohio Female College, 1858-1864 ; Fundamental Philosophy from Krug, 1848, 
16mo, pp. 59; The Logic of Sir William Hamilton, 1863, 12mo, pp. 280; Elements of 
Logic, 1867, 12mo, pp. 237; Logical Praxis, 1872, pp. viii., 148; The Science of Ais- 
thetics, 1872, pp. xviii., 434; also articles in various journals. 

John Bascom, Professor in Williams College, published, New York, 1869, The Prin- 
ciples of Psychology; also, New York, 1871, Science, Philosophy, and Religion; Lec- 
tures delivered before the Lowell Institute. “He has also published Treatises on Als- 
thetics and Political Hconomy ; also various papers in the Bib. Sac, and other periodi- 
cals. Prof. Bascom is a vigorous and independent critic, He is in some sense a pupil 
of Dr. Hickok. 

Julius H. Seelye, D.D., LL.D., born 1825, Professor of Intellectual Philosophy in 
Amherst College, published, New York, 1856, A Translation of Dr. A. Schwegler’s 
Ifistory of Philosophy in Epitome; also various critical papers, following, in general, 
Dr. Hickok’s philosophy and nomenclature. , 

P. A. Chadbourne, M.D., LL.D., Professor of Natural History in Williams College, 
and President, 1872, published Lectures on Natural Theology, New York, 1867; also, & 
New York, 1872, Instinct: Its Office in the Animal Kingdom and its Relation to the 
Higher Powers in Man, both Lowell Lectures, 


\ 
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Joseph Haven, D,D., Professor of Intellectual and Moral Philosophy in Amherst Col- 


_ in 1858, Boston, Mental Philosophy, including the Intellect, Sensibilities, and Will, 
' which has been very extensively used as a text-book; also, Moral Philosophy, including 
_ Theoretical and Practical Ethics, 1859, also very popular; also, Studies in Philosophy 
_ and Theology, Andover, 1871. 

3 Professor Haven is a critical and eclectic follower of the Scottish school. 
Frederick Augustus Rauch, D.D., 1806-1841, President of Marshall College, pub- 
lished in 1840 Psychology, including Anthropology, 4th ed. 
Samuel S. Schmucker, D.D., born 1799, published, 1842, Psychology; or, Elements 
of a New System of Mental Philosophy. 
Pr H. VY. Gerhart, D.D., President of Franklin and Marshall College, published, Phila- 
delphia, 1858, An Introduction to the Study of Philosophy, with an Outline Treatise 
on Logic. 
‘ William Dexter Wilson, D D., LL.D., born 1816, Professor of Logic, ete. , in Hobart 
_ Free College, 1850, subsequently in Cornell University, published in New York, in 

_ 1856, An Elementary Treatise on Logic; also, Ithaca, 1871, Lectures on the Psychology 
of Thought and Action, Comparative and Human. Professor Wilson’s logic is very 
comprehensive and exact. 

Samuel Tyler, LL.D., born 1809, advocate, published Discourse on the Baconian Phi- 
 losophy, Baltimore, 1844. bd ed., New York; also, The Progress of Philosophy in 
the Past and Future, Philadalphn, 1858 ; ; 2d ed., 1868 ; ; also, Critical Articles in Prince- 
ton Review on Sir William Hamilton, October, 1859; God and Revelation, January, 
a 1862. Dr. Tyler was a friend and correspondent of Hamilton. 

Albert Taylor Bledsoe, LL.D., Professor, University of Virginia. A Theodicy; or,. 
Vindication of the Divine Glory, as Manifested in the Constitution and Government of 
the Moral World. New York, 1854. Examination of Edwards on the Will, 1846. Bledsoe 
is always acute and vigorous. 

Henry Carleton, Judge of Supreme Court in Louisiana. Liberty and Necessity, in 
which are considered the Laws of Association of Ideas, the Meaning of the word Will, 
and the True Jntent of Panishment, Philadelphia, 1857. Brief and clear, in the manner 
and with the doctrines of Antony Collins. 

Daniel D. Whedon, D.D., born 1808. The Freedom of the Will, ete. (already referred 
to, 1864. 

On Moral Philosophy, besides the writers already named, we add John Witherspoon, 
D.D., President of Princeton College, 1722-1794. Lectures on Moral Philosophy. 
Edin. , 1812. 

Samuel Stanhope Smith, D.D, LL.D., successor of Witherspoon, also aap 
Lectures on Political Philosophy. aan 1812, 2 vols. 

Jasper Adams, President of the College of Ghasteston 8. :C., Pape Elements 

of Moral Philosophy. New York, 1887. 

William Adams, S.T.P., Presbyter Prot. Hpisc. Church in Wisconsin, The Ele- 
ments of Christian Science, a Treatise upon Moral Philosophy and Practice. Phil., 1850. 
An interesting and well-written treatise, not severely scientific, 

James R. Boyd. Eclectic Moral Philosophy, prepared for literary institutions and 
general use. N. Y., 1849. 

J. W. French, D.D., Professor of Ethics, U. 8. Mil. Academy. Published, N, Y., 
1865, 8d edition, Practical Ethics, for the Use of the Students at the Military Academy. 

Richard Hildreth, LL.D. Theory of Morals. Bost., 1844, 
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Simon Nash. Morality and the State. Columbus, Ohio, 1859. 

Archibald Alexander, D.D., 1772-1851. Professor of Didactic Theology in Prince- © 
ton, 1812-1851. Outlines of Moral Science, a brief text-book, remarkable for neatness — 
and comprehensiveness. (Posthumous.) N. Y., 1852. ee 

David Metcalf. An Inquiry into the Nature, Foundation, and Extent of Moral Obli-. 
gation, involving the Nature of Holiness and of Sin; being an Introduction to the Study 
of Moral Science in all its Branches, including the Legal, Theological, and Govern- 
mental. Boston, 1860. 

Written in question and answer. Maintains the theory of benevolent utility. 

J. Alden, D.D., Prof. in Williams College. Christian Ethics. N. Y., 1866. 


. 


Hubbard Winslow, D.D., 1800-1864. Pastor in Boston and elsewhere ; also, Teacher, _ 
Published, 1851, Elements of Intellectual Philosophy ; 10th edition, 1863; also, in 1856, 
Elements of Moral Philosophy. 8th ed., 1862. 

James T. Champlin, D.D., President of Waterville College, published in Boston, 
1860, Text-book in Intellectual Philosophy. 

Noah Porter, D.D., LL.D., b. 1811; Prof. Mor. Phil. etc., at Yale College, 1846- 
1871; Pres., 1871. In 1868, published The Human Intellect, with an Introduction 
on Psychology and the Soul. In 1871, The Elements of Intellectual Science, and The 
Sciences of Nature versus the Science of Man. 

Oliver S. Munsell, D.D., President of Illinois Wesleyan University. A Text-book ~ 
in Psychology. N. Y., 1871. 

James Rush, M.D., 1786-1869, published, in 1865, A Brief Outline of an Analysis of 
the Human Intellect, intended to Rectify the Scholastic and Vulgar Perversions of the 
Natural Purpose and Method of Thinking by Rejecting altogether the Theoretic Confu- 
sion, the Unmeaning Arrangement, and the Indefinite Nomenclature of the Meta- 
physician, 1865, 2 vols., 8vo. In this work the author teaches, that in connection 
with every action of the intellect there is a physical action of the senses and the brain. 

D. H. Hamilton, D.D., published, Bost., 18783, an elaboraté treatise entitled, Auto- 
logy: an Inductive System of Mental Science whose Centre is the Will and-whose Com- 
pletion is the Personality; a Vindication of the Manhood of Man, the Godhood of God, 
and the Divine Authorship of Nature. 

Martyn Paine, M.D., LL.D., published, N. Y., 1872, in a completed form, Physi- 
ology of the Soul and Instinct, as distinguished from Materialism, etc., ete. 

We have adverted already to the influence of Berkeley. It would seem that the spirit 
of the idealist had never ceased to haunt the beautiful shores of Rhode Island. .What- 
ever be the cause, a speculative tendency has never ceased to animate its gifted men. 
Job Durfee, Chief Justice of the State, who died in 1847, wrote an elaborate treatise 
in the spirit of Malebranche and John Norris, entitled, The Pan-Idea; and Rowland 
G. Hazard, in the midst of the engrossing cares of an active business, published, 
Prov., 1836, Language: its Connection with the Present Constitution and Future 
Prospects of Man; and subsequently republished, with other papers of the writer; 
and in 1864, New York, Freedom of Mind in Willing; or, Every Being that Wills a 

. creative First Cause ; in 1869, Bost., Two Letters on Causation and Freedom in Will- 
ing, addressed to John Stuart Mill, with an Appendix on the Existence of Matter and 


our Notions of Infinite Space. All Mr. Hazard’s writings are eminently fresh, acute, 
and original. 
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Francis Wharton, D.D., LL.D. Theism and Scepticism, 1859—A series of spir- 


' ited essays against Comte. “Horace B. Wallace, 1817-1852, contributed to the Metho- 


dist Quarterly Iveview articles of remarkable ability, which were republished 1856, 


- with literary criticisms and other papers. 


Horace Bushnell, b. 1804. Among many other interesting essays and discourses of 


a speculative cast, published Nature and the Supernatural, as together constituting 


one System of God. N. Y., 1860. This is an important contribution to ethical and 
theological speculation. 
George Taylor, published, N. Y., 1851, Indications of a Creator; or, The Natural 


- Evidences of a Final Cause. 


Henry B. Smith, D.D., LL.D., b. 1815; Prof. of Mental and Moral Philosophy in 
Amherst College, 1847-50; Prof. of Eccles. Hist. in Union Theol. Sem., New York, 
1850-54; since Prof. of Syst. Theol.; has contributed many able critical articles on 
topics in speculative philosophy to encyclopedias and periodicals, particularly to the 


American Theological Review, of which he has long been the editor. 


Lyman H. Atwater, D. D., LL.D., Prof. of Philosophy, and since Prof. of Logic 
and Political Economy, Brace, bas contributed many articles to the Princeton 
Review and the Am. Theol. Review, of both which, now united, he has been and still is 
co-editor, and also published, 1867, a Manual of Elementary Logic. : 

Charles Hodge, D.D., UL.D., b. 1798, Professor in Theol. Sem. at Princeton, N. J., 
1822, published various Hthical and Philosophical Papers in the Princeton Review, of 
which he was the founder, and for 40 years the editor. Also, A System of Theology. 
3 vols., 1871, °72, 73, including many philosophical discussions. 

James Henry kenge D.D., LL.D., d. 1863, Prof. of Ethics and Pres. of S. Car. 
University, and Prof. of Theology in Columbia, published many able and important 
discussions on Philosophical Theology and Ethics, which are republished in a posthu- 
mous edition of his works, in 6 vols. 

Edwards A. Park, D.D., LL.D., b. 1808; Prof. of Mental and Moral Philosophy at 
Amberst, 183 -36 5 since Prof. in Theol. See at Andover, besides giving lectures on 
speculative topics ee contributed critical articles to the Bid. Repository and the Bibdlio- 
theca Sacra. 

Tayler Lewis. LL.D., b. 1802, Prof. of Greek in the University of New York, 
1838, and 1849 in Union Gotlese: puibitehed: besides many papers, in 1845, Plato contra 
Atheos, with Critical Notes, etc. Largely speculative. 

Francis Lieber, LL.D. Manual of Political Ethics, designed chiefly for the use of 
Colleges and Students at Law. ... Part‘I., Book I. Ethics General and Political. 
Book II. The State. Part II. Political Ethics Proper. Boston, 1838-39, 2 vols., Sve. 
(2d ed, 1847, and repub. Lond., 1839), Legal and Political Hermeneutics, or Princi- 
ples of Interpretation and Construction in Law and Politics, with Remarks on Prece- 
dents and Authorities. Enlarged edition. Boston, 1839, 12mo. On Civil Liberty and 
Self Government. Phila., 1858, 2 vols, 12mo. LHssays on Property and Labour 
as connected with Natural Law and the Constitution of Society. New York, 1841, 
16mo. 

BE. Mulford. Zhe Nation: The Foundations of Civil Order and Political Life in 
the United States. New York, 1870, 8vo. 

B. F. Cocker, D.D., Prof. Moral and Mental Philosophy in the University of Michi- 
gan, published, N. Y., 1870, Christianity and Greek Philosophy ; or, The Relation be- 
tween Spontaneous and Reflective Thought in Greece and the Positive Teaching of 
Christ and his Apostles. ‘The volume treats abundantly of modern speculation, and 
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with much vigor. The second series, on Christianity and Modern Thought, is not yet ° 
published. 

The contributions to periodicals and papers on speculative subjects have been very 
numerous. Among the journals most distinguished for papers of this description may — 
be named: The North American Review, The Christian Haaminer, Brownson’s Quar- 
terly Review, The Quarterly Christian Spectator, The Christian Review, The Prince- 
ton Review, The American Theologial Review, The Methodist Quarterly Review, Mercers- 
burg Review, also Southern Presbyterian Review, and others. A single journal is 
entirely devoted to discussions of this kind—The Journal of Speculative Philosophy— 
which was commenced in 1867, in St. Louis, under the editorship of William, T. 
Harris aided by a corps of able associates and contributors, largely familiar with 
German and French Philosophy. 


* 
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APPENDIX IL. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF MODERN PHILOSOPHY IN 
TEALY. 


By VINCENZO BOTTA, Pu.D., 


LATE PROFESSOR OF PHILOSOPHY IN THE ROYAL COLLEGES OF THE UNIVERSITY OF TURIN. 


The Age of the Fenaissance. 


Tus rise of modern philosophy in Italy is contemporary with the 
Revival of Letters, when the habit of independent thought, gradually 
developing, asserted itself in opposition to Scholasticism. The early 
establishment of the Italian Republics, the growth of industry, com- 
merce and wealth, the increasing communication with the East, the 
propagation of Arabic science, the influence of the Schools of Roman 


.Jurisprudence, the gradual formation of the Italian language, and | 


above all, the growing passion for the literature of Greece and Rome, 
all combined to stimulate the human mind to free itself from the ser- 
vitude of prevailing methods and ideas. As early as the eleventh cen- 
tury, the Catharists appeared in Lombardy, and extending throughout 
the Peninsula under various names, such as Paterini, Templari, Albi- 
gesi, Publicani and others, remained for three centuries the uncon- 
quered champions of Protec ria, liberty. At the beginning of the 
twelfth century, a numerous and powerful School of philosophers, em- 
bracing the most prominent representatives of the Ghibelline party, 
labored so persistently for freedom of thought and expression, that it 
was denounced by the Church as a School of Epicureans and Atheists. 
Foremost among these, according to Dante, himself a Ghibelline, was 
the Emperor Frederick II., the patron of the Arabian scholars, a poet, 
a statesman and a philosopher ; his friend, Cardinal Ubaldini; Farinata 
degli Uberti, a hero in war and peace ; Brunetto Latini, the teacher of 
Dante; and Guido de’ Cavalcanti, “the physicist, fe logician and 
Epicurean,” as a contemporary biographer calls him. Meanwhile 
Arnaldo da Brescia strove to extend to the field of politics the philo 
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sophical revolution which had so early begun, and Which was now 
sustained by secret societies widely spread throughout the Peninsula, 
alluded to in the early poem of St. Paul’s Descent to the Infernal 
Regions. To the same object of intellectual emancipation were 
directed the religious and social movements, which distinguished the 
history of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, headed by such Reform- 
ers as Giovanni da’ Parma, Gerardo di San Donnino, Marsiglio di 
Padova, Ubertino di Casale, Valdo, and Fra Dolcino. 

But as a promoter of freedom in philosophy as well as in politival 
science, Dante (1265-1321) stands preéminent in the history of his 
country. Ile was the first to construct a philosophical theory of the 
separation of the State from the Church in his De Monarchia, in which — 
he advocated the independence of the civil power from all ecclesiasti- 
cal control; he also opposed the Papal power in immortal strains in 
the Divina Commedia ; and, under the popular symbols of the age, 
strove to enlarge the idea of Christianity far beyond the limits, to 
which it was confined by the Scholastics. Petrarch (1804-74) boldly 
attacked Scholasticism in every form, denounced the Church of Rome 
as “the impious Babylon which has lost all shame and all truth,” 
with his friend Boccaccio devoted himself to the publication of ancient 
MiSS., and labored throughout his life to excite among his contempo- 
raries an enthusiasm for Classic Literature. His works De Vera 
Suprentia; De Lemediis Utriusque Fortune ; De Vita Solitaria; 
De Contemptu Mundi, blending Platonic ideas with the doctrines of 
C cero and Seneca, were the first philosophical protest against the 
metaphysical subtilties of his age. Thus the fathers of Italian liter- 
ature were also the fathers of the revolution which gave birth to 
modern philosophy. 

The study of the original writings of Plato and Aristotle, and the in- 
troduction of an independent exegesis of the ancient philosophers, soon 
produced a still more decided opposition to Scholasticism; a move- 
inent aided by the arrival of Greek scholars in Italy before, and after 
the fall of Constantinople. Prominent among these, were the Plato- 
uists Georgius Gemistus Pletho and Cardinal Bessarion, and the Aris- 
totelians Theodorus Gaza and Georgius of Trebizond, who placed them- 
selves at the head of the philosophical revival in Italy. While Plato- 
nism became predominant in Tuscany under the patronage of Cosimo 
de’ Medici, the influence of Marsiglio Ficino, and the Platonic Academy 
founded by the former in Florence, Aristotelianism extended to the 
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‘Univer sities of Northern Italy and particularly to those of Padua and 
Bologna , taking two distinct forms, according to the sources from which 
the interpretation of Aristotle was derived. The Averroists followed 
the great commentary of Averroes, and the Hellenists, or the Alexan- 
Birions, sought the spirit of the dace in the original, or in his Greek 
commentators, chief among Se was Alexander of a pircdeae The 
_Averroistic School, mainly composed of physicists and naturalists, was 
the most decided opponent of the Scholastic system in its relation to 
theology. Indeed, medicine, Arabic philosophy, Averroism, astrology, 
_and infidelity, ela in the Middle Ages had become synonymous terms. 
Pietro @ Abano, who flourished at ithe beginning of the fourteenth 
century, and who may be considered as the efouniler of the Averroistic 
“School in Italy, was one of the first who asserted, under astrological 
forms, that religion had only a relative value in accordance wits the 
“intellectual dev ‘elopment of the people. He was arrested by the order 
of the Inquisition; but he died before sentence was passed upon him; 
“his body was burnt, and his memory transmitted to posterity as 
connected with infernal machinations. In 1324 Cecco @ Ascoli, a 
_professor in the University of Bologna and a friend of Petrarch, was 
condemned to burn all his books on astrology, and to listen every Sun- 
day to the sermons preached in the church of the Dominicans. Later 
he was burnt at the stake, and his picture appears in one of the many 
Infernos painted on the walls of the Italian churches by Orcagna. 
The eternity of matter and the unity of human intellect were the, two 
great principles of the Averroistic doctrine; hence the negation of 
creation, of permanent personality and of the immortality of the soul 
became its principal characteristics. Although some of the writers 
of this School endeavored to reconcile its doctrines with the dogmas 
of the Church, others accepted the consequences of its philosophy, 
and boldly asserted the eternity of the universe and the destruc- 
tion of personality at death. Fra Urbano di Bologna, Paolo of Ven- 
ice, Nicola da Foligno, Cassandra Fedele, and many others, were 
among the first ; among the second may be mentioned Nicoletto Ver- 
nias, Tommaso Cajetano and above all Pietro Pomponacci (1462- 
1530), with whom began a new period in the development of Anti- 
Scholastic philosophy. 
Ilitherto the followers of Averroism had confined their teaching to 
‘commentaries upon the great Arabian philosopher; but with Pompo- 
nacci philosophy assumed a more positive and independent character 
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and became the living organ of contemporary thought. Indeed, 
while he adhered to the Averroists in his earnest opposition to Scholas- 
ticism, he was a follower of the Alexandrians in certain specific 
doctrines. Thus on the question of the immortality of the soul, which 
so agitated the mind of the age, while the Averroists asserted that the 
intellect after death returned to God and in time lost its individuality, 
Pomponacci with the Alexandrians rejected that compromise, and 
openly denied all future existence. He held that the origin of man 
was due to the same causes which produced other things in nature; 
that miracles were but illusions, and that the rise and the decadence 
of religion depended on the influence of the stars. It is true that 
he insisted on the opposition of philosophy and faith, and thought 
that what was true in the former might be false in the latter, and 
vice versd; a subterfuge, into which many philosophers of the Mid. 
dle Ages were forced by the dangers, to which they were exposed 
Pomponacci was the author of many works, one of which, De Jmmor 
talitate Anime, was burnt in public. His most celebrated disciples 
were Ercole Gonzaga, Paolo Giovio, Simone Porta, and Grattarolo 
His opponents were Achillini, Nifo, Castellani and Gaspare Con: 
tarini, all moderate Averroists, who strove to reconcile Christianity 
with natural philosophy; an effort, in which they were joined by 
Zimara, Zabarella, Pendasio and Cremonini. Among the Hellenists 
who maintained in part the opinions of Pomponacci, was Leonic¢ 
Thomeo (1456-1531), a physician, and professor in the University of 
Padua, who, on account of the vivacity of his polemic against 
Soereaar the Hippocratic character of his doctrines, and the 
beauty of his style, may be considered as the founder of Hellenic 
criticism and naturalism in the Age of the Renaissance. To the same 
class of writers, although neither pure Hellenists nor Averroists, belong 
Giovanni Pico della Mirandola (1463-94) and Cardano (1501-76), whe 
strove to substitute in place of Scholasticism philosophic systems found 
ed partly on Christianity, and partly on Platonic ideas, or on doctrines 
derived from the Cabala and astrology; Cesalpino (1509-1603), whe 
constructed a pantheistic philosophy on Averroistic ideas, and Vanin: 
(1585-1619), who for advocating a system of naturalism was burnt 
at the stake. Other writers opposed contemporary philosophy chiefly 
for the barbarous form, in which it was expressed, such as Loren 
Valla, Poliziano, Barbaro, Nizolio, and Ludovico Vives. 

But a more effectual opposition to Scholasticism was due te 
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_ the introduction of the experimental method into scientific inves- 
tigations, which was first inaugurated by Leonardo da Vinci (1452 
' -1519), the artist, the poet, the mathematician and the philosopher, 
_, who, as Hallam says, “within the compass of a few pages anticipated 
almost all the discoveries which have been made in science, from Gali- 
leo to the contemporary geologists.” Nizolio, Aconzio, Erizzo, Moceni- , 
go and Alessandro Piccolomini continued the work of da Vinci in 
insisting on the application of the experimental method in philosophy. 
This application was partially at least attempted by Telesio (1508-88), 
and by Patrizi (1529-76), who opposed Scholasticism by striving to 
create a philosophy founded on nature. Giordano Bruno (1548-1600) 
boldly undertook the philosophical reconstruction of Mind and Nature 
on the basis of the unity and the universality of substance; while 
_ Tommaso Campanella (1568-1639) established his philosophy on ex- 
' perience and consciousness. To promote this scientific movement 
~ learned associations everywhere arose; the “ Academia Sceretorum 
Nature” was instituted at Naples by G. B. Porta in 1560; the 
Telesiana was established by Telesio in the same city; the Lyn- 
chean was founded in Rome by Prince Frederick Cesi in 1609, 
‘and the Academia del Cimento in Florence in 1637. Meantime 
the opposition to Scholasticism extended to the field of polities, 
where Machiavelli (1469-1527) established the principles of that poli- 
ey, which in less than four centuries was destined to triumph in the 
establishment of Italian unity on the ruins of papal sovereignty, 
a policy which found a powerful impulse in the religious revolution 
attempted by Savonarola (1452-98), a still more effectual aid in 
the invention of the art of printing, anda pledge of its final triumph 
in the great Reformation of the 16th century. In vain the sacerdotal 
caste persecuted and imprisoned the philosophers and reformers, and 
burnt them at the stake ; in vain it strove to drown philosophical liberty 
in blood. The opposition increased and reappeared in the writings of 
Guicciardini the historian (1482-1560), and of Paolo Sarpi (1552-1623), 
the bold defender of the Republic of Venice against the encroach- 
ments of the Papal See, the philosopher and the naturalist, to whom 
many discoveries in science are attributed. The political writings 
of Donato Giannoti, of Paolo Paruta, and Giovanni Bottero, in 
the last part of the sixteenth century, which were devoted to the 
emancipation of society from the authority of the Church, close 
the period which had opened with the aspirations of Dante and 
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Petrarch, and was now crowned by the martyrdom of Giordano 
Bruno and Lucilio Vanini. 


For the exposition of the doctrines of the Italian philosophers of the Renaissance, the 
reader is referred to Ueberweg’s statements, pp. 5-14 and 19-31 of this volume. See 
further: Tiedemann, Geist der Speculativen Philosophie ; John G. Biihle, Gesch. der neu- 
eren Philos. ; W.G. Tennemann, Geschichte der Philosophie ; H. Ritter, Geschichte der 
Philos. ; Supplementi alla Storia della Filosofia di Tennemann, by G. D. Romagnosi and B. 
Poli; T. Mamiani, Rinnovamento della Filosofia antica Itakana ; B. Spaventa, Caraitere e 
sviluppo dela Filosofia Italiana dal Secolo 16° fino al nostro tempo, 1860. On the philo- 
sophy of Dante, see A. F. Ozanam, Dante et la Philosophie Catholique au 18° Siecle, 1845, 
trans]. by Boissard, Lond. 1854; N. Tommaséo, La Commedia di Dante, 1854; G. Frap- 
porti, Sulla Lilosofia di Dante, 1855; Ugo Foscolo, Discorso sul testo del Poema di Dante, 
1825; G. Rossetti, Commento analitico della Divina Commedia, 1827; H. C. Barlow, 
Critical, Historical, and Philosophical Contributions to the Study of the Divina Commedia, 
1864; V. Botta, Dante as Philosopher, Putriot and Poet, New York, 1865; Maria 
Francesca Rossetti, A Shadow of Dante, Boston, 1872, and the valuable works written 
on the Italian poet by Schlosser, Kopish, Wegele, Blanc, Géschel, Karl Witte, and 
Philalethes (the present King John of Saxony). On Petrarch, see T. Bonifas, De 
Petrarca Philosopho, 1863, and Maggiolo, De la Philosophie morale de Petrarque, 1864. 
On the opposition of Petrarch to Scholasticism ve Renan’s Averroes et ? Averroisme, 
1852, 2° Partie, ch. III. 3. 

new atds is end of the twelfth century the doctrines of Averroes were introduced 
into the Peninsula from Spain and Sicily, where appeared the first translations of the 
commentary of the Arabian philosopher. They soon became naturalized in the Univer- 
sities of Padua, Bologna, and Ferrara, and the absorbing subject of lectures and discus- 
sions for three or four centuries. The principal lecturers belonging to this School 
were Pietro d’Abano (d. 1315), the author of Conciliator differentiarum Philosophorum 
et Medicorum ; Giovanni di Gonduno (fl. in 1328), whose Quwstiones et Commenta on 
Aristotle, Averroes, and Pietro d’Abano are extant in the national library of Paris, 
some of which were published in Venice, 1488, 1496, and 1501; Fra Urbano da Bologna 
(fl. 1884), who wrote a voluminous commentary of the work of Averroes on the book of 
Aristotle, De Physico Auditu ; it was published in Venice, 1492, with a preface of 
Nicoletto Vernias; Paolo di Venezia (d. 1429), the author of Swmma totius Philosophie, 
who defended the doctrines of Averroes in the presence of eight hundred Augustinians 
against Nicola Fava, the Hellenist ; Gaetano Tiene (fl. 1436), Tiberio Bazilieri, Nicola di 
Foligno, Ugo di Siena, Marsiglio di Santa Sofia, Giacomo di Forli, Tommaso de Vio 
Cajetano, Nicoletto Vernias and many others haye left voluminous MSS. in the libra- 
ries of Venice, Padua, and Bologna, as witnesses of their devotion to the ideas of the 
great Arabian philosopher. Cassandra Fedele, a learned lady of Venice, defended in 
1480 a series of Averroistic theses in the University of Padua, and obtained the degree 
of doctor of philosophy. 

Pomponacci may be classed among the Averroists, as far as he believed in the exis- 
tence of a radical antithesis between religion and philosophy ; he, however, rejected 
tae fundamental principle of Averroism, the unity of the intellect, and in this respect 
he belonged to the Alexandrian School. He was the author of several works : De Immor- 
tulitate Anima ; De Fato; De LiberoArbitrio ; De Predestinatione ; De Providentia Dei ; 
and De naturalium effectuum admirandorum causis, scilicet de Incantationibus. Alessan- 
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dro Achillini was one of his opponents, and the School of Padua has left no record more 
celebrated, than that of the public discussions held by those two philosophers. Achil- 
lini’s works were published in Venice, 1508. In 1509 the two adversaries having been 
obliged to leave Padua, established themselves in Bologna, where they continued their 
disputations till the occurrence of their death, about 1520. Agostino Nifo (1473-1546) 
was another opponent of Pomponacci; at the request of pope Leo X: he wrote his De 
Anima; which gave occasion to Pomponacci to publish his Defensorium contra 
Niphum ; Nifo was also the author of Dilucidarium Metaphysicarum Disputationum. 
I. A. Marta in his Apologia de Anime Immortalitate, Cardinal Gaspare Contarini in his 


| De Immortalitate Anime, and several others strove to confute the doctrines of Pom- 


ponacci on the mortality of the soul. He was defended by several of his pupils, and 
particularly by Simon Porta (d. 1555) in his De Anima, de Speciebus intelligibilibus. 
S. Porta was also the author of De Humana Mente Disputatio, 1551; De Rerum 
Naturalium Principiis, 1561; De Dolore; An homo bonus vel malus volens fiat, 1551. 
In 1512 the Lateran Council condemned both those, who taught that the human soul 
was not immortal, and those who asserted that the soul is one and identical in all men. 


It condemned also the philosophers who affirmed that those opinions, although con- 


trary to faith, were philosophically true. It enjoined professors of philosophy to 
refute all heretical doctrines to which they might allude, and prohibited the clergy to 


' study philosophy for a course longer than five years. Indeed, Averroism as early as 


the thirteenth century had become hostile to the doctrines of the Church, and in 1271, 
and again in 1277, it was condemned by Stephen Tempier, archbishop of Paris, who 
caused its principles to be embodied in distinct propositions. Among these were the 


_ following: Quod sermones theologict sunt fundati in fabulis. Quod nihil plus sctiur prop- 


ter sci'e theologiam. Quod fabule and falsa sunt tin lege Christiana, sicut ct in aliis. 
Quod tex Christiana tmpedit addiscere. Quod sapientes mundi sunt philosophi tantumnr. 
Notwithstanding the condemnation of. the Church, those ideas seemed to have taken 
hold of the philosophical mind of the age, and long continued to find favor among 
teachers and students. There were, however, philosophers who, adhering to the doc- 
trines of Averroes, strove to blend them with the standard of an orthodox creed, 
Among them Mare-Antonio Zimara (d. 1552) in his Solutiones contradictionum tn dicta 
Aristotelis et Averrois, Antonio Posi di Monselice, Giulio Palamede, Bernandino Tomi- 
tano di Feltre and several others in the beginning of the sixteenth century. Mean- 
time new translations and new editions of the works of Averroes, more correct and 
more complete, appeared, due to the labors of G. B. Bagolini of Verona, Marco Oddo, 
Giacobbe Mantino, Abramo de Balmes, Gian Francesco Burana and others. Giacomo 
Zabarella, from 1564 to 1589, followed Averroes in his lectures at the University of Padua, 
and found an opponent in Giovanni Francesco Piccolomini ; Federico Pendasio strove to 
blend Averroism with Alexandrianism, and Cesare Cremonini (1552-1631), the last repre- 
sentative of Averroism in Italy, gave new forms and new tendencies to the doctrines of 
his master. His lectures are preserved in the library of St. Mare in Venice, and form 
twenty-four large volumes. Cf. Pietro Pomponacei, Studi Storict sulla Scuola di Bologna 
2 di Padua by Francesco Fiorentino, 1868; P. Pomponacci by B. Podesta; and P. 
Pomponacei e la Scienza by Luigi Ferri, published in the Archivio Storico Italiano, 
1871. . 

Hellenic Aristotelianism, not less than Averroism, was a step toward the emancipa- 
tion of the human intellect. The same object was greatly promoted by the School of 
Humanists, represented by L. Valla, Poliziano and L. Vives, and by the Platonic revival 


through the Academy of Florence, and the translations and the works of Marsiglio 
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Ficino; ¢f. Tiraboschi’s Storia della Letteratura Italiana ; Heeren’s Geschichte des 
Studiums der classischen Literatur seit dem Wiederaufleben der Wissenschaften, 1797~ 
1802; Renan’s op. c.; I. Burckhardt’s Die Cultur der Renaissance in Italien, 1869; 
Von Alfred von Reumont’s Geschichte der Stadt Rome 1869; I. Zeller’s Italie et la 
Renaissance 1869; and the Edinburgh Review, July 1872: The Popes and the Italian. 
Humanists, The Humanist revival, properly speaking, commenced with the advent to- 
Florence of Manuel Chrysoloras in 1396; and it was promoted and illustrated by the 
researches and the writings of many scholars, such as Poggio, Filelfo, Aretino, Valla, 
Traversari, Vegio, and Tommaso di Sarzana, who afterwards became Pope under the 
name of Nicholas V. The Council of Constance, 1414-18, contained among its mem- 
bers several of the most learned humanists of the age, and for a time the Papal See 
was at the head of the movement for the revival of the study of classical literature. 
Prominent among the popes who promoted that revival were Nicholas V., already 
mentioned, Martin V., Eugene IV., Pius II., known under the name of Enea Silvio 
Piccolomini, and Leo X. To this revival may also be referred the origin of the 
Academical bodies and literary associations which formed so characteristic a fea- 
ture of the literary life of Italy of that time. Of these associations, those which held 
their meetings in Florence, at the Camaldolese Convent degli Angeli and at the 
Augustine Convent dello Spirito, were the most celebrated. The controversy between 
the Platonists and Aristotelians of the Age of the Renaissance is described in De 
Georgi?s Diatriba by Leo Allatius in Script. Bizant.; in Boivin’s Querelle des Philo- 
sophes du XV. Siecle (Mémoires de littérature de PAcadémie des Inscriptions, vol. IT.), 
and in Gennadius and Pletho, Aristotelismus und Platonismus in der Griechischen Kirche, 
by W. Gass, 1544. 

The following are the works of L. Thomeo, the Hellenist: Avristotelis Stagirite parva 
gue vocant naturalia, 1530. Dialogi de Divinatione ; De Animorum Immortalitate ; 
De Tribus Animorum Vehiculis ; De Nominum Inventione ; De Precibus ; De Com- 
pescendo Luctu, De iatum Moribus ; De Relativorum Natura ; De Animorum 
Eissentiv, 1580, Giovanni Pico della Mirandola wrote De Hnte ci Uno: Twelve books 
against Judiciary Astrology ; Heptaplon, or a treatise on Mosaic Philosophy; Reguie 
dirigentis hominem in pugna spirituat’, and Nine hundred Theses on Dialectics, moral, 
physical, and mathematical sciences, which he defended in publicin Rome. His ne- 
phew, Giovanni Francesco Pico, held the same doctrines, and wrote in defence of the 
book De Ente ct Uno. Cf. Das System des John Pico von Mirandola, by Georg Drey- 
dorff, 1858. Girolamo Cardano wrote many works, which were published in ten vol- 
umes in quarto in 1663; the principal ones are: De Subtilitate libri xx.; De Rerum 
Varietate. He is celebrated for his /ormula for solving equations of the third degree. 
He is also the author of an autobiography. His doctrines were refuted by Scaligero in 
his Heercitationes exoterica, and defended by himself in his Apologia. Of. Rixner’s and 
Siber’s Deitrdge eur Geschichte der Physiologie im weiteren und engeren Sinne (Leben und 
Meinungen bertihmter Physiker im 16. und 17. Jahrh., 1819-26). Andrea Cesalpino is 
the author of several works on physiology and medicine, Peripateticarum Questionwn 
libri quingue, and Demonum Investigatio Peripatetica. Lorenzo Valla wrote Elegan- 
tiarum libre scx, Dialectica Disputationes, and De Vero Bono, He translated also the iad, 
Herodotus, and Thucydides. Angelo Poliziano, poet and philosopher, translated the Man- 
ual of Hpictcetus, the Questions and Problems of Alewander of Aphrodisias, the Aphorisms 
of Ilippocrates, and the Sayings and the Deeds of Xenophon ; he wrote also Parepisto- 
menon, in which he proposed to describe the tree of human knowledge. Ermolao 
Barbaro wrote on Themistius, and on the Aristotelian doctrine of the soul; Ludovico 
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Vives De Causis corruptarum artium, 1531; De Initiis, Sectis et Laudibus Phitosophic, 
aid.; De Anima et Vita, 1558. Of the numerous treatises of Leonardo da Vinci the 
_ greater part still remain in manuscript in the Ambrosian library at Milan. They are 
t written from right to left, and in such manner that it is necessary to employ a 
_ glass in order to decipher them, Extracts from his MSS. were published in Paris by 
Venturi, 1797. Giacomo Nizolio wrote the Antibarbarus, sew de veris principiis et vera 
_ ratione philosophandi contra Pseudo-Philosophos, 1553; Giacomo Aconzio, Methodus, 
scilicet recta imoestigandarum tradendarumgque artium ac scientiarum ratio, 1558, 
Giacomo Sadoleto, Phedrus, seu de laudibus Philosophie, 1607; Sebastiano Hrizzo, 
— Del? Isirumento e Via inventrice degli Antichi, 1554; M. Antonio Mocenigo, De co. quod 
est paradoxa, 1559; Alessandro Piccolomini, L’ ihe umento ddia Filosofia, 1565 ; Hilo- 
sofia naturale, 1562, and Lstitueione morale. According to Tiraboschi, A. Piccolomini 
_ was the first philosopher who used the Italian language in his writings. He was, how- 
ever, preceded by T. Golferani, who long before wrote a treatise in that language, 
_ Della Memoria locale, 1349. Giovanni Francesco Piccolomini, a nephew of Alessandro, 
wrote De Rerum Definitiontdus, 1600 ; and Universa de Moribus Philosophia. ere may 
also be mentioned G. B. Porta, the eethor of De Humana Physiognomia, 1586 ; and De oe- 
eultis Witerarum notis, sew De Arte animé sensi occulta alits significand, 1595; G. Brisiani, 
Methodus Scientiarum, 1587; Y. Giorgio Veneto, De Harmonia Mundi, 1525; N. Con- 
tarini, De Perfcctione rerum, ey sex, 1576; G. Mazzoni, De Triptict onan Vita, 
1577; De Consensu Aristotelis et Platoris, ae In Aristotelis et Platonis universan Philoso- 
Piiar Pradludia, 1597; and Valerio die’ Valerii, Opus awreum in quo omnia explicantur, 
que Scientiarum omniuin parens Raymundus Lullus tam in Scientiarum arbore, quam 
arte generat, tradit, 1589. 

Bernandino Telesio wrote De Rerum Natura jurta propria principia, 1586 ; Vardi 
de natwratibus rebus libelli, 1590; De his que in acre fiunt et de terra-motibus. Quod 
animal universum ab uniea anime substantia gubernatur, adversus Galenum, 1590. Ct. 
Rixter’s and Siber’s op. ¢.; also B. Telesio by Fiorentino, 1872. The mead pursued by 
Telesio he himself thus describes: Senswm videlicet ct nos et naturam, aliud preterea 
nihil sequutt sumus, que summe sibt ipse concors idem semper, et eodem agit modo, atque 
idem senyper operatur. Of the origin of the world he says : Remotissimam scilicet obscu- 
rissimamgue rem et minime natural ratione afferendam ; cujus cognitio omnis a sensu 
pendet, et de qua nihil omnino asserendum sit unquam, quod vel non ipso, vel ipsius simile 
perceperit sensu. ‘Francesco Patrizi wrote Discussiones Peripatetice, 1571; Nova de 
Universis Philosophia, in qua Avistotelica methodo non per motwmn, sed per lucem ad 
primam causam ascenditur, 1591; Della Poetica ola Deca istoriale, 1586. Of. Rixner 
and Siber op. cit. 

Of the works of Giordano Bruno some are written in Italian and some in Latin. 
The former were edited by A. Wagner, Leipzic, 1829; the latter (only in part) by A. 
F. Gefrirer, Stuttgart, 1834. The following is the complete catalogue of his writings, 
classified according to their chronological order: L Arca di Noe, 1570 (anpublished 
and lost); De Sphera, 1576 (id.) ; Det Segni dei tempi, 1576 (published and lost); De 
Anima, 1577 (unpublished and lost); Clavis magna, 1578; Dei Predicamenti di Dio, 

1579; De Umbris Idearum, 1582; De Compendiosa Architectura, 1582; It Candelajo, 
a Comedy, 1582; Purgatorio del? Inferno, 1582 (unpublished and lost) ; Haplicatio tre- 
ginta Sigillorum, 1583 ; La Cena delle Ceneri, five dialogues, 1584; Della Causa, Princt- 
pio et Uno, 1584; De P Dime Universo e Mondi, 1584 ; Bopha della be estia trionfante, 
1584; Cabala del cavallo Pegasco con Vaggiunta del? asino Cillenicd, 1585 ; Degli herotet 
Furort, 1585 ; Piguratio Aristotelict Auditus phys., 1586 ; Dealogi duo de Fabri morden- 
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tis Salernitant prope divina adinventione ad perfectam Cosmimetria praxim, 1586 ; Jord. 


Bruni insomnium, 1586; De Lampade combinatoria Lulliana, 1587; De ‘Promean eb 


Lampade venatoria Lape 1587 ; Acrotismus, seu rationes rbeede um physicorum 
adversus Aristotelicos, 1587; Oratio Voledictorta Vitemberge habita, 1583; De Specie- 
rum Serutinio et Lampade combinatoria Raymondi Lullii, 1588 ; Centum # Seraginta 
Articuli adversus hujus tempestatis Mathematicos atque Philosophos, 1588 ; Oratio conso- 
latoria habita in obitu Principis Juli Brunsvicensium Ducis, 1589 ; De Imaginum, Signo- 
rum et Idearum Compositione, 1591; De Triplice Minimo et Mensura, 1591 ; De Monade, 
Numero et Figura, 1591; De rerum Imaginibus, 1591 (unpublished and lost) ; Libro delie 
sette arti lUiberali, 1591 (unpublished); Liber triginta Statuarwm, 1591; Templum 
Mnemonidis, 1591 ; De Multiplict Mundi Vita, 1591 (unpublished and lost) ; De Nature 
gestibus (id.) ; De Principiis Vert (id.) ; De Astrologia (id.) ; De Magia physica ; Dé 
Physica ; Libretto di congiurazion’ ; Summa terminorum metaphysicorum, publ. 1609 ; 
Artificium perorandi, publ. 1612. Cf. Bruno oder iiber das natiirliche und gottliche 
Princip der Dinge, by Schelling, 1802. Also the introduction of T. Mamiani to the 
translation of Schelling’s dialogue by the Marchioness M. Florenzi Waddington ; Rix- 
ter’s and Siber’s op. cit. Briickerii Historia Philosophie, 1744. I.G. Bithle, Commentatio 


de Ortu et Progressu Pantheismi inde a Xenophone Colofonio primo ejus authore usque 


ad Spinozam ; Niceron, Mémoires pour servir a Uhistoire des hommes itlustres ; C. Steph. 
Jordan, Disquisitio de Jordano Bruno Nolano ; ‘Guil. F. Christiani, De Studiis Jordani 
Bruni mathematicis ; Kindervater, Beitrdge zur Lebensgeschichte des Jord. Bruno, 1788 ; 
D. Lessman, Giordano Bruno in Cisalpinische Blitter, Tom. 1; Fiilleborn, Bedtrtige 
eur Geschichte der Philosoph., 1706; F. I. Clemens, Gitordano Bruno und Nicholaus 
von Cusa, 1847; John A. Scartazzini, Hin Blutzeuge des Wissens, 1867; Ch. Bar- 
tholmés, Jordano Bruno, 1846-47; George Henry Lewes, History of Philosophy, 1868 ; 
Sigwart, Spinoza’s neuentdeckter Tractat von Gott, 1866; A. Debs, Jordant Bruni Vita 
et Scripta, 1844; Lange, Geschichte des Materialismus, 1866; Domenico Berti, Vita 
di Giordano Bruno, 1868, which contains the proceedings of Bruno's trial before the 
Inquisition of Venice, recently discovered in the archives of that city. 

Tommaso Campanella’s principal works are as follows: Universe Philosophie seu 
Metaphysicarum Rerum juata propria dogmata, partes tres, 1638; Philosophia sensibus 
demonstrata et in octo disputationes distincta, adversus eos qui proprio arbitratu, 
non autem scnsata duce natura, philosophati sunt, 1591; Realis Philosophie epilogistice 
partes quatuor, hoc est de rerum natura, hominum, moribus, ete. His Civitas Solis, 
a kind of Utopian romance, forms part of the latter work. De libris propriis et recta 
ratione studendi Syntagma, 1642; De Sensu rerum et Magia, 1620; De Gentilesimo 
non retinendo ; Atheismus Rana es ; Apologia pro Galileo ; De Mon archia Hispant- 
ca; Disputationum in quatuor partes Philosophie Reatis libri quatuor ; several philo- 
sophical poems in Latin and Italian, Cf. Baldachini, Vita e Milosofia di T. Campanella, 
1840; A. D. Ancona, Introduction to the new edition of Campanella’s works, Turin, 
1854; 8. Centofanti, an essay published in the Archivio Storico Italiano,1866 ; Spaventa 
and Mamiani, op. cit. ; also Sigwart, 7h. Campanella und seine politischen Ideen, in 
the Preuss. Jahrb., 1866; Mlle. Louise Colet, Quores choistes de Campanella, 1844 ; 
Pierre Leroux, Wncyclopedie nouvelle, and G. Ferrari, Corso sugli Scrittor’ politict 
Italian’, 1863. 

L. Vanini is the author of Amphitheatrum Aterne Providentie, 1615; De admi- 
randis Nature, Regine Deaque mortalium, arcanis, 1616; De Vera Sapenale Physico- 
Magicum ; De Contemnenda Gloria ; Apologia pro Moscone et Christiana lege. Cf. W. D. 
Fubrmann, Leben und Schicksale, Charakter und Meinungen des L. Vanini, 1800. Emile 
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 Waisse, L. Vanint, sa vie, sa doctrine, et samort ; Extrait des mémoires del’ Académie 
_ des Sciences de Toulose, Arpe, Bayle, and Voltaire in several of their works undertake 
_ the defence of Vanini. Cf. also La Vie et les Sentiments de L. Vaniné by David Durand, 
— 1717, and Rousselot Giwores Philosophiques de L. Vanini, 1841. ‘ 
Of all the editions of Machiavelli’s works, that of Florence, 1813, in 8 vols. 8vo. is the. 
fullest and the best. A new edition has been recently published in Florence partly by 
_ Lemmonier and partly by G. Barbera, Of his writings, l/ Principe, written in 1514 and 
published in 1532, L Discorsi sulle Deche di T. Livio, and Le Storie Fiorentine are the 
most celebrated. Cf. Geschichte der Staatswissenschaften, by R. von Mohi, 1858; 
 Ranke’s zur Kritit: newerer Geschichtshereiber, 1824 ; Macaulay’s Essay on Machiavelli in 
_ his Critical and Historical Essays; G. Ferrari in his Corso sugli Serittori politici Italians, 
and Pasquale St. Mancini, Della Dottrina politica del Machiavelli, 1852. Sce also the life 
of Machiavelli published in the Florentine edition of his works, 1792. The principal 
work of Francesco Guicciardini is La Storia d'Italia, extending from 1490 to 1534. Its 
best edition is that of Pisa, 1819,in 10 vols. An edition of his unpublished works has 
recently appeared in Florence, under the editorship of G. Canestrini. This valuable 
- publication contains Le Consideraziont intorno al Discorso di Nicolo Machidvedli 
sopra la prima Deca di T. Livio ; I Ricordi politics e civili ; I Discorst politic: ; It Trattato 
et Discorsi sulla Costituzione dela Republica Fiorentina e sulla riforma dd suo governo ; 
La Storia di Firenze ; Scelta dallw corrispondenza uficiale tenuta dal Guicciardini durante 
le diverse sue Legazioni ; and il Carteggio, or his correspondence with Princes, Popes, 
Cardinals, Ambassadors, and Statesmen of his time. Cf. Ranke’s op. cit.; Thiers’ His- 
«tore du Oonsulat et de VHmpire-—Avertissement.; the Preface by G. Canestrini to the 
Opere inedite di Fr. Guieciardini, 1857, and Storta della Letteratura Italiana, by Paolo 
Emiliano Guidici, 1855, vol. %. For the works of G. Savonarola, Paolo Sarpi, D. Gian- 
noti, P. Paruta, and G. Bottero, cf. G@. Ferrari, op. cit. Savonarola was the author 
of Compendium totius philosophic tam naturalis quam moralis, and of Trattato circa it 
— reggimento e tb governo della cittd di Firenze, 1542 ; cf. Storia di G. Swvonarola by Pas- 
quale Villari, 1868. Paolo Sarpi wrote La Storia del Concilio Tridentino, a work which 
has been translated into Latin, German, French, and English; also, Opinione come 
debba governarsi ta Republica Veneztana, 1680, and many other works, of which a full 
catalogue may be found in the Biografia di Fra Paolo Sarpi by A. Bianchi-Gioyini, 1846. 
The principal writings of D. Giannoti are Della Republica di Venezia, 1540; Della Re- 
— publica Fiorentina and Opuscoli ; of P. Paruta, Perfezione della vita politica, 1579. . 
Discorsi potitici, 1600 ; of G. Bottero, La Ragione di Stato, 1589. Republica Veneziana, 
1605; Cause della grandezea delle Citta, and I Principt. 


The Seventeenth and the Highteenth Centuries. 


The sun of modern philosophy in Italy rose at last with Galileo 
Galilei (1564-1641), a native of Pisa, and the chief of the School, which 
a century before had begun with Leonardo da Vinci. At an early age 
Galileo was a professor in the Universities of Pisa and Padua, and | 
afterwards held the office of mathematician and philosopher at the 
Court of Tuscany. He is the true founder of inductive philosophy. 
Regarding nature as the great object of science, the autograph book of 
the Creator, he held that it cannot be read by authority, nor by any pro- 
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cess @ priort, but only by means of observation, experiment, measure 
and calculation. ‘While, to aid his investigations, he invented the 
hydrostatic balance, the proportional compass, the thermoscope, the 
compound microscope and the teleseope, he borrowed from mathema- 


tics the formulas, the analyses, the transformation and development 


of his discoveries. Applying this method to terrestrial and celestial 
_mechanics, he made important discoveries in every branch of phy sical 
science, and placed the heliocentric system on a scientific basis. Hay- 
ing thus given the death-blow to Scholasticism, he was arrested by the 
Inquisition, forced publicly to recant, and to remain under its sur- 
veillance for the rest of his life. Speaking of the comparative merit 
of Galileo and Bacon, Sir David Brewster says: “ Had Bacon never 
lived, the student of nature would have found in the writings and the 
works of Galileo not orily the principles of inductive philosophy, but 
also its practical application to the noblest efforts of invention and 
discovery.” The eminent scientist Biot, while asserting the uselessness 
of the Baconian method, insists upon the permanent validity of that of 
Galileo; and Trouessart declares that in science we are all his 
pupils. Galileo founded a School honored by the names of 
Torricelli, Viviani, Castelli, Borelli, Cavalieri, Malpighi, Spallanzani, 
Morgani, Galvani, Volta and other eminent scientific men, who, follow- 
ing his method successively, took the lead in the scientific progress of 
Europe. It was due to this activity in science, that the ttalian mind 
was enabled to resist the oppressive influence of the political and eccle- 
siastical servitude, under which Italy labored in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries; and it was through the exaniple of Galileo, that 
ane sical science never became so predominant, as to exclude the study 
of philosophy. Throughout his works he loses no occasion to insist on 
efficient and final causes, and on the infinite difference which exists 
between the divine and the human intelligence; and while he depre- 
cates the scepticism, which denies the legitimate power of reason, he 
rejects pure rationalism, which knows no limit for human knowledge. 
Tle asserts that beyond all second causes, there must nécessarily exist a 
First Cause, whose omnipotent and allwise creative energy alone can ex- 
plain the origin of the world; and he professes faith in that Divine Pro- 
vidence which embraces the universe as well as its atoms, like the sun 
which diffuses light and heat through all our planetary system, while 
at the same time it matures a grain of wheat as perfectly, as if that 
were the only object of its action, 
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The Pe ee of Galileo have recently been published in a complete edition, 16 vols., 

under the editorship of Prof. Eugenio Alberi; Le Opere di Galileo Galile, prima OUR: 
completa, conduita sugli autentict Manoseritti (Palate: Firenze, 1842-56. This edition 
contains the life of Galileo, written by his pupil Viviani. Aesone his biographers and 
critics may be mentioned Ghilini in his Teatro di womini lettcrati, 1647; G. V. Rossi in 
his Pinacotheca [ilustriwm Virorum, 1643-48; P. Frisi, Hlogio di Galileo, 1775, which 
was translated into French and inserted in the Supplement de! Hncyclopédie de Diderot 


ahd D. Alembert; J. Andrés in his history of literature and in Sugyio della Hilosofia dé 


Galileo, 1776; T Brenna, Vita di Galileo, 1778, which was inserted in the work of 


_ Fabroni: Vite Lialorum doctrine eacellentium qui Seculis xvii. et xviii. floruerunt, 1778- 


1805; T. Tozzetti, in his Notizie degli aggrandimenti delle Scienee fisiche in Toscana, 1780, 


in which he published the life of Galileo written by Gherardini, his contemporary ; C. 


Nelli, Vita e Commercio letierario di Galileo, 1797; Bailly, Histoire de ? Astronomie 
moderne ; G. Tiraboschi, Storiw delia Letteratura Nauane, 1826-36; Montucla, Mistoire 
des Mathematiques, 1 709 ; Libes, Histoire Philosophique de Progreés we la Physique, 1810; 


 M. T. Biot, Article Galileo in Biographie universelle, published by Michaud; A. Barbier 


in his Lvamen critique et complement des Dictionnaires Historiques les plus repandus, 1820; 


Lord Brougham, Life of Galileo, 1829; M. Salfi, in his continuation of the MMistoire 


littéraire 7 fialie de Ginguené, 1834; G. Cuvier, Histoire des Sciences Naturetles, 1841 ; 
M. Libri, f{istoire des Sciences Mathematiques en Italie, 1841; Sir David Brewster, 


| Lives of Copernicus and Galileo (Hdinburgh Review, 1830), Life of Newton, 1855, and the 


Martyrs of Science, 13846; B. Boncompagni, Intorno ad alcunt avanzamenti della Pisiea in 


 Jialia nei Secoli 16° € 17°, 1846; Whewell, History of the Inductive Sciences, 1837; M. Ma- 


zini, Galileo eV Inguisizione, 1850; D. Rezzi, in the Atti del? Academia Pontificia det nuovt 
Lincei, Dicembre, 1851; A. de Reumont, Galileti und Rom, published in his Beitrdge zur 
Itatienischen Geschichte, 1853; Ph. Chasles, Galileo Galilei, sa Vie, son Procés et ses Contem- 
pordins, 1861; Madden, Galiico and the Inquisition, 1863 ; J. Bertrand, in his Les Mon- 
dateurs de? Astronomie moderne, 1865; Trouessart, in his Galilee, sw Mission scientifique, 
8a Vie ct son Procés, 1865; Panhappe, Galilee, sa Vie, ses Découvertes et ses Travaux, 1866 ; 
Henry de l’'Hpinois, Galilec, son Procés, sa Condamnation, @aprés des decuments inédits, 
1867, in the Revue des Sciences Historiques; M. L. de la Rallaye, Galilee, la Serence et 
? liglise, 1867, in: the Revue dw Monde Catholique; Chr. J. Jagemann, Geschichte des 
Lebens und der Schriften des Galileo Galilet, 1784; Drinkwater, Life of Galileo ; Selmi, 
Nel Trecentesimo Natalizio di Galileo in Pisa, 1864; P. Feliciani Pilosofia Positiva di Gati- 
Jeo, 1868; BE. Wohlwill, Der Inguisition—Process ee G. G., 1870; Galileo and his Condem- 
nation, Rambler (Lond.), Jan, 1852 ; Case of Galileo, Dublin Rswie w, Oct, 1865—specially 
worthy of consultation; The Martyrdom of Galileo, North British fie tew, Noy. 1860, 

in reply to Biot in the Journal des Savants, 1858; Abbé Castelnan, Vie, Travwua, Proces, 

etc. de Galil., Paris, 1870. Th. Henry Martin, Gaililee et les Droits dela Science, 1868, 
Galileo’s ‘‘ System of the World” was translated into English by Thomas Salusbury, 
fol, Lond., 1641. 


Giovanni Battista Vico, as the founder of the philosophy of history, 
(1668-1744) stands foremost among the philosophers of modern times. 
He was born in Naples, and early devoted himself to the study of law, 
philosophy, philology and history. Living in an age when the philoso- 
phy of Descartes had become popular in Italy, he attacked the psycho- 
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logical method as the exclusive process of philosophic investigation, 
maintained the validity of common sense, and upheld the import- 
ance of historic and philological studies. His writings, De Lateone 
Studiorum, 1708, De Antiquissima Ltalorum Sapientia, 1710, and 
Jus Universale, 1720, containing his De Uno e¢ Universi Juris Prin 
cipio et Fine, his De Constantia Philosophie and De Constantia Phi: 
lologia, form a sort of introduction to his Principi di Scienza Nuova, 
1722, in which he develops his theory of the history of civilization. 
Of this work, twice re-written, he published two editions, one in 17380, 
and another in 1744. In his introductory writings he discusses the 
question of method, particularly as applied to moral and juridical 
science, and strives to evolve a metaphysical theory from the analysis 
of the roots of the Latin language and from the general study of philo- 
logy, which, according to him, embraces all the facts of historical experi- 
ence.. Knowledge consists essentially in a relation of causality be- 
tween the knowing principle and the knowable; since the mind ¢an 
only know that, which it can produce through its own activity; that is 
to say, the mind can only know those data of experience, Which it can 
convert into truth by a process of reason. This conversion, in which, 
according to Vico, lies the principle of all science, neither the psycho- 
logical method, nor the geometrical process introduced by Descartes, 
can effect; it can only be produced by a method in which certainty 
and truth, authority and reason, philology and philosophy become 
united and harmonized, so as to embrace the necessary principles of 
nature as well as the contingent productions of human activity. To 
establish a fact which may be converted into truth, to find a principle 
which has its basis in experience and common sense, yet is in harmony 
with the eternal order of the universe, is the problem of metaphysics. 
This fact or this principle, according to Vico, is to be found in God alone, 
the only true “ Ens,” who, being an infinite cause, contains in himself 
all facts and all intelligence. Thus Divine Providence, acting in no 
mysterious way, but through the spontaneous development of human 
activity, is the basis of all history, which reveals itself in the evolution 
of language, mythology, religion, law and government. 

Whether we accept the Mosaic account, which points out a state of 
degradation as a consequence of the Fall, or admit a primitive condition 
of barbarism, it is certain that at a remote period. the human race was 
in a condition not far above that of the brutes. Gigantic in stature, 
their bodies covered with hair, men roamed through the forests which 
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covered the earth, without family, language, laws, or gods. Yet within 
them, though latent, there were the principles of humanity, sympathy, 
_ sociability, pudor, honor and liberty, which, called forth by extraordi- 
nary events, gradually raised them from animality to the first condition 
of human beings. This awakening was caused by terrific phenomena 
_ of nature, which, stimulating the mind to consciousness, brought a 
_ portion of mankind under the influence of a supernatwral power, and 
induced a number of individuals, male and female, to take refuge in 
caverns and to commence the formation of families. From this point 
the dynamic process of civilization was subject to certain laws, which 
haye presided over the development of all history. Prominent among 
these laws is that which has produced the universal belief of all people 
in the great principles of religion, marriage and burial, which from 
the first became the true federa humanitatis. This law manifests itself 
in all the progress of civilization, which is divided into three different 
ages, the divine, the heroic, and the human. The divine age is the 
first stage of civilization, when the chief of the family is king and 
priest, ruling over his subordinates as the delegate of heaven. It is 
the age of the origin of language, rude and concrete; the age of sacred 
or hieroglyphic characters; of right identified with the will of the 
gods, and of a jurisprudence identified with theology,—the age of 
idolatry, divination, mythology, auspices and oracles. The heroic age 
has its birth when that portion of mankind which had remained in a 
savage condition, seeks refuge from the violence of their companions, 
still more degraded than themselves, in the homes of those families al- 
ready established, and at the feet of the altars erected on the heights. 
The new-comers are admitted into the family on condition of becom- 
ing servants of their defenders, who now claim to be the offspring of 
the gods, and heroes by right of birth and power. Thus the primitive 
families are the rulers of the community, enjoying rights which are 
not accorded to slaves—such as the solemnity of marriage, the pos- 
session of land, ete. Gradually the number of slaves increases; they 
become restless under the domination of their masters, who after long 
struggle are finally constrained to grant them some of their rights. 

_ Hence the origin of agrarian laws, patronages, serfs, patricians, vas- 
sals, and plebeians, and with them the rise of cities, subject to aristo- 
cratic government. Meantime language, losing some of its primitive 
rudeness, becomes imaginative and mythologic; its characters become 
more fantastic and universal; law is no longer from the gods, but from 
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the heroes, though still identified with force ; and the duel and retalia- 
tion take place of sacerdotal justice. In this pertod the predominance 
of imagination is so great, that general types become represented by 
proper naines, and accepted as historical characters. Thus the inven- 
tive genius of Egyptians finds a personification in Hermes, the heroism 
of ancient Greece in Hercules, and its poetry in Homer. So Romulus 
and the other kings of ancient Rome, in whom periods of civilization 
have been personitied, descend to posterity as historical characters. 
With the gradual development of democracy the human age appears ; 
and with it aristocratic or democratic republics and modern monarchies, 
established more or less on the equality of the people. Language be- 
comes more and more positive, and prose and poetry more natural and 
more philosophic ; religion loses a great part of its mythological charac- 


‘ naan 


ter, and tends to morality and to refinement. Civil and_ political 


equality is extended, natural right is considered superior to civil legali- 
ty, and private right becomes distinguished from public. In the per- 
fection of democratic governments there is only one exception to equali- 
ty, and that is wealth. But wealth is the cause of corruption in those 
who possess it, and of envy and passion in those who desire it. Hence 
abuse of power, discords, insurrections, and civil wars, from which 
monarchy often arises as a guarantee of public order. Monarchy 
failing, the country which is rent by corruption and anarchy will 
finally fall by conquest, or, in the absence of conquest, it will relapse 
into a state of barbarism equal to that which preceded the divine age, 
with the only difference that the first was a barbarism of nature, the 
second will be a barbarism of reflection; the one is ferocious and 
beastly, the other is perfidious and base. Only after a long period of 
decadence will that nation again begin the course of ciieatiees pass- 
ing through its different stages, liable again to fall and rise, thus re- 
volving in an. indefinite series of “Corsi” and “ Ricorsi,” which ex- 
press the static and the dynamic conditions of human society. 

This theory was evolved by Vico from the history of Rome, 
making that the typical history of mankind, whose principal fea- 
tures are repeated .n the histories of all nations. Thus the same 
law manifests itself again after the fall of the Roman empire, when 
in the dark, the middle ages, and modern times, the divine, the 
heroic, and the human ages reappear. Civilization therefore in a 
given people, that is to say, their progress from brutal force to 
right, from authority to reason, and from selfishness to justice, is 
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not the work of legislators and philosophers, not the result of com- 


munication with other communities; but it is the spontancous 
growth of their own activity working under the influence of ex- 
terior circumstances. ‘The primitive elements of their civilization 
are found only in the structure of their language and mythology, their 
poetry and traditions. The “Scienza Nuova,” according to Vico, may 
be regarded as a natural theology, for it shows the permanent action 
of Divine Providence in human history ; and as a philosophy, for it 
establishes the basis of the origin and the development of human 
society, points out the origin of its fundamental ideas, and distinguishes 
the real from the mythical in the history of nations. This distinction, 
so far as it regards the history of Rome, has been fully confirmed by 
the more recent researches of Niebuhr, Schwegler, and Mommsen. 
The book of Vico may also be regarded as the natural history of 
mankind and a philosophy of law, for it gives the principles of ail 
historical development and the genesis of the idea of natural right, as 
deduced from the common wisdom of the people. 


The complete edition of the works of Vico in 6 vols. was published in Milan, 1852-54 
(Second Hdition), wnder the editorship of G. Ferrari, the author of La Mente di G. B. 
Vico, 1834, an important work on the New Science. G. Del Giudice published in 
1862, Seritti tnediti di Vico. Vico’s philosophy gave birth to a considerable branch of 
literature containing writings of criticism and exegesis. Among his contemporary 
opponents may be mentioned Damiano Romano in his Difesa Storica delle Leggs Greche 
venute wa Roma, contro Vopinione moderna del Signor Vico, 1736, and in his Lettere sul 
terzo principio della Sceienea Nuova, 1749, in which he defends the Greek origin of the 
Jaws contained in the xt. Tables, and opposes the theory on spontaneous formation of 
language and civilization. He is also the author of Scienza del Diritto Pubdlico, of the 
Origine della Soctetd and. other works, in which he holds doctrines antagonistic to those 
of Vico. Tinetti in his De Principiis Juris Naturae et Gentinum adversus Hobbesium, 
Pufendorfium, Wolfium et altos, 1777, and inhis Sommario dell’ opposizione deb sistema 
ferino, ela falsita detto stato ferino attacks the doctrines of Vico on the origin of civiliza- 
tion. His defense was undertaken by Emanuele Duni in his Origine e progressi del cit- 
tadino, ede governo civile di Roma, 1768, and in his La Scienza del Costume ossia Sistema 
da Diritto Universale, 1775 ;.also by Ganassoni in his Memoria in difesa del Principio 
del Vico sul? origine delle x11. Tavole ; and Rogadei in his Del? antico stato det popolt 
italia Cistiberina, Among Vico’s followers and imitators may be mentioned Giacomo 
Stellini, in his De Ortu et Progressu morum, 1740, and in his Hthica, 1764; Mario 
Pagano, the patriot who suffered death for his adhesion to the Parthenopean Republic, 
in his Saggi politict dei Principti, Progresso e Decadenza delle Societad, 1785; Vincenzo 
Cuoco, in his Platone in Italia, 1804; Gaetano Filangeri. in his Sedenza della legislazione, 
1780-85, who adopts many of the principles of Vico, and particularly that of the origi- 
nal incommunicability of primitive myths among different people, and spontaneous 
origin of historical manifestations; and Melchiore Delfico who, in his Réecrehe sul vero 
carattere ddla Ciurisprudenza Romana e dé suoi cultor’, 1796, exaggerates the princi- 
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ples of Vico and falls into a system of historical scepticism. Ugo Foscolo in his Dis- 
corso del’ Origine e del? Uffizio della Letteratura adopted the doctrines of Vico on the 
origin and the nature of language as well as society and civil government. Catalde 
Janelli, one of the most eminent critics of Vico, in his Sulla Natura e Necessitd della 
Scienza delle Cose ¢ ddle Storie wmane, 1817, gives the critical analysis of the historical 
Synthesis, as expressed in the Scienza Nuova, of the original and spontaneous growth 
of different civilizations. He introduces the three ages of the senses, imagination and 
reason in history, corresponding to the divine, heroic, and human ages of Vico, and char- 
acterizes the last age by the development of Telosofia and Etiologia, the former the 
science of finalities, the latter that of causalities. G. D, Romagnosi in his Osservuziont 
sulla Scienza Nuova, 1821, and other works, examines the doctrines of Vico from a criti- 
eal point of view, and while he accepts some of his principles he rejects his funda- 
mental idea of the spentaneity of the growth of civilization, and- holds that this 
is always the result of a derivation from another people. Luigi Tonti in his Saggio 
sopra lu Scienza Nuova, 1835, makes a philosophical exposition of the doctrines of 
Vico, and dwells particularly on the relations existing between Vico, Machiavelli, Gra- 
vina, Herder, and other jurists and philosophers. F. Predari undertook the edition of 
Vico’s works in 1835, but he published only one volume, in which he gave an historical 
analysis of Vico’s mind in relation to the science of civilization. -C. Cattaneo, in 
his Vico e 0 Italia, 1862 (in the Politecnico), holds that Vico succeeded in fusing to- 
gether Machisavelli’s doctrine of the supremacy of self-interest with that of the supre- 
macy of reason, as defined by Grotius. N. Tommas%o, in Studi critic’, 1843, main- 
tains that the idea of progress is apparent in the Se/enew Nuova, in which, although 
the course of history is fixed within the limits of a certain orbit determined by the law 
of the Corsi and Ricorst, this orbit is not limited, and may become wider and wider in 
the progress of time. T. Mamiani, in his Rinnovamento della Filosofia antica Italiana, 
1834, adopted the criterium of the conversion of fact into truth as expressed by Vico, 
his doctrine on the unity, identity, and continuity of force, the spontaneity of motion 
as belonging to a principle inherent to every atom independently of the mass, and the 
idea of the indivisible, indefinite, and immovable, as evolved from phenomenical reality. 
And so Rosmini and Gioberti have in their various works endeavored to bring his 
authority to the support of their theories, while 8. Centofanti, in his Mormola logica 
della Filosofia della Storia, 1845, follows Vico in considering historical reality in its ideal 
genesis, in ascending from experience to the philosophical idea of history, and in con- 
necting under one principle the cosmic, psychologic, and social orders. F. 
Carmignani, in his Storia del? Origint e det Progressi delia Filosofia del Diritto, 1851, 
attributes to him the origin of a true philosophy of jurisprudence, and E. Amari, 
in his Critica di una Scienza delle legislaziont comparate, 1857, gives a complete analysis 
of his doctrines having relation to the philosophical and historical department of com- 
parative legislation. A. De Carlo, in his Milosofia secondo t Principti di Vico and La 
Mente @ Italia e G. B. Vico, 1855; Vito Fornari, in his Della Vita di Cristo, 1869; G. 
Zocchi, in his Studi sopra T. Rossi, 1865; A. Galasso, in his Del Sistema Hegeliano, 
1867, and Del Metodo Storico del Vico, 1868; B. Spaventa, Fiorentino, Vera, Bertini, 
Conti, Franchi, Mazzarella and others have either adopted some of the fundamental 
principles of Vico, or subjected his doctrine to critical examination. More recently 
P. Siciliani, in his Sul Rinnovamento della Filosofia positiva in Italia, 1871, having exa- 
mined all the principal systems of philosophy, rejects them all, and contends that the 
reconciliation of modern positivism with ancient idealism can only be effected through 
the doctrines of Vico, from which he strives to develop not only a historical philosophy, 
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but a logical and metaphysical doctrine. Siciliani is also the author of Dante, Galileo 
_ € Vico, 1865. Other works of criticism on the philosophy of Vico are Colangelo’s 
 Consideraziont sulla Scienza Nuova, 1821; G. De Cesare’s Sommario delle dottrine dd 
Vico, 1826; 8. Gallotti’s Prineipit di una Scienza Nuova di G. B. Vico, 1826; P. Jola’s 
Studio sul Vico, 1841; P. S. Mancini’s Intorno alla Filosofia del Diritto, 1841; Della Valle’s 
Saggy sulla Scienza della Storia, 1844; G. Rocco's Mogio Storico di G. B. Vico, 1844; 
_ D. D’Ondes Reggio’s Introduzione at Principtt ddle Umane Societd, 1851; C. Marini’s G. 
_. B. Vico al cospetto del Secolo 19°, 1852; C. Giani’s Dell?’ Unico Principio ¢ del Unico Fine 
da? Universo Diritto, 1855 ; E. Fagnani’s Della necessita e dell’ uso dédla Divinazione 
 testificata dalla Scienza Nuova di Vico, 1857; B. Fontana’s La Filosofia nella Storia, 1868 ; 
J. Merletta’s G. B. Vico ¢ la Sapienza antichissima degli Italiani, 1869; G. De Luca’s 
Saggio ontologico sulle dottrine dell’ Aquinate e del Vico, 1870; C. Cantoni’s G. B. Vico, 
1867. In Germany the philosophy of Vico found interpreters in F. K. Savigny in his 
 Mebuhr, 1842; E. Gans in his preface to Hegel’s Philosophy of History ; G. Jacoby in his 
— Cantont iiber Vico, 1869; F. A. Wolff in the Museum der Alterthumswissenschaft, 1807 ; 
G. Orelli in his Vico and Niebuhr, 1816; G. Weber, the translator of the Scienza Nuova, 
122 ; Gdschel in the Zerstreute Blétter, 1837; Cauer in the Germanic Museum, 1857 ; 
and C. H, Miiller; the translator of Vico’s minor works, 1854. In France, M. Michelet has 
t interpreted his doctrines in his Principes dela Philosophie dev Histoire, 1827 ; Ballanche, 
in his Prolégomenes dla Palingénésie Sociale, and in his Orphée, 1830; V. Cousin, in his 
Introduction a ? Histotre dela Philosophie, 1831 ; Lerminier, in his Introduction générale 
a PListoire du Droit, 1829; Jouffroy, in his Mélanges Philosophiques, 1834; Bouchez, 
in his Introduction dla Science del Histoire, 1844; the anonymous author of Ja Science 
Nouvelle par Vico, 1844; Adam Franck, in the Journal des Savants, 1867; H. de Ferron, 
in his 7'héorie du Progrés, 1869; Vacherot, in his Sctence & Conscience, 1870; F. Lau- 
rent, in his Htudes sur 0 Histoire de 0 Humanité, vol. xviii., 1870; Barthloméss, in the 
Dictionnaire des Sciences Philosophiques, vol. vi.; F. Boullier in his Histoire dela Philosophie 
Cartésienne, 1854; C. Renouvier, in his Manuel de la Philosophie Moderne, 1842; and A. 
Comte in his letter to John St. Mill. Cf. Littré, A. Comte et la Philosophie Positive, 1861. 
Among the English philosophers, John Stuart Mill has given attention to the historical 
principles of Vico in his System of Logic. Cf. Vico’s ‘' New Science and Ancient Wisdom of 
Ltulians,” in Foreign Review, Lond., vol. v., p. 380; Horeign Quarterly Review, xxxiv., 
239. 


The philosophic revolution which began with Descartes in France, 
soon extended to Italy and manifested itself in the two forms of Psycho-- 
logism (or Idealism), and Sensualism,—represented by Descartes and 
Malebranche on the one side, and by Locke and Condillac on the other. 


Among the followers of the Psychologism of Descartes were Tommaso Cornelio (d. 
1684), who in his Progymnasmata Physica, 1638, tried to blend the doctrines of Te- 
- lesio with the method of the French philosopher; Michelangelo Fardella (b. 1650), the 
friend of Arnauld and Malebranche, and the author of Universe Philosophia Systema, 
1691; Paolo Doria, who in his Difesa della Metafisica, 1732, opposed the doctrines of 
Locke; Constantino Grimaldi, who in his Discussiont Istoriche, Teologiche ¢ Pilosofiche, 
1725, vindicated the Cartesian philosophy against the attacks of the Aristotclians of 
his age ; and Fortunato da Brescia, the author of Philosophia Mentis methodice tractata, 
1749. Among the opponents of Aristotle may also be mentioned 8. Basso, Philosophia 
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Naturalis adversus Aristotdem, libri 12, 1621. The following writers belong to the 
school of Descartes through their affinities with Malebranche: Cardinal Gerdil (1718- 
1802), who held to the vision of ideas in the divine mind, and opposed the Sensualism 
of Locke, the Ontologism of Wolff, and the Pantheism of Spinoza. Among his numerous. 
works the following relate to philosophical subjects: L’immatérialité de Vdme démontré 
contre Locke ; Défense du sentiment du P. Malebranche—sur la nature et Vorigine des 
idées contre Cexamen de Mr. Locke; Anti-Emile, or, Réflexions sur lua théorte e& la pra- 
tique de Véducation contre les principes de Rousseau; Traité des combats singuliers ; 
Discours philosophiques sur Vhomye, Dimostrazione matematica contro Veternita adla 
materia ; Ded? infinite Assoluio considerato nella grandezea ; Esame ¢ confutazione da 
principis ddia Fiiosofia Wolfiana; Lntroduzione allo Studio della Religione: Tommaso 
Rossi, contemporary of Vico, and author of La Mente Sovrana. ; Vincenzo Miceli, who 
in the beginning of the eighteenth century strove to reconcile Christian idealism with 
the Eleatic doctrimes, and whose system may be found in V. Di Gioanni’s work: Miceli, 
ovvero da? Mnte Uno e feale, 1864; V. Palmieri, who defended Christianity against the 
materialistic doctrines of Frerét and other French writers; Carli, who in his 7 lementé 
di Moraie, 1741, attempted a philosophical confutation of Rousseau on the incquality 
of men; T. V. Falletti, who, in his work on Condillac, established the principle of know- 
ledge on the idea of being as evolved from the Lyo ; Draghetti, who founded his 
Psychology on moral instinct and reason; G. Torelli, in his treatise De NVihilo, 1758; 
V. Chiavacci in his Saggio sulla grandeza di Dio; C. Degli Orazi in his Wefodo uni- 
versale di filosofure, 1783 ; BE, Pini (1750-1815), author of the Protologia, a Latin work, 
in which he established all principles of knowledge and morality on the unity of the 
Divine Nature; P. Giovenale, who in his Solis intelligentia, cui non succedit now, lumen 
indeficiens ac inewtinguibile Wuminans omnem hominem, 1746, sought in divine illumina-_ 
tion the source of all science; Tellino, who in his Z’heses Philosophice de Infinto, 1660, 
ascended to the idea of the Infinite as the principle of all knowledge ; a principle which 
was also regarded as transcendental by Pasqualigo in Disputationes Metaphysice, 1616, 
by M. Terralavoro in Metaphysica, 1672, and by R. G. Boschovich in Sulla Legge di Con- 
tonuitd, 1750. 

While the preceding writers were characterized by a Platonic tendency, the follow- 
ing professed themselves disciples of Aristotle : J. Liceto, in his De Ortu Anime Humane, 
1592; De Lntdioctii Agente, 1627. De Lucernis antiquorum reconditis ; De Annulis anti=- 
quis ; Apologia pro Aristotcle Atheismt accusato ; De Pictate Aristotelis ; G. Polizzo, in 
his Pid sophica Disputationes, 1673 ; A, Andrioli, in his Philosophia Bxuperimentalis, 1708 5 
F. Langhi, in his Vovissima Philosophia, 1679 ; G. Morandi, in his Cursus Philosophict, 
1667; A. Masd, in his Theatrwm Philosophicum, 1653 ; S. Serbelloni, in his Philosophia, 
1657; S. Spinola, in his. Vovlssima Philosophia, 1673; G. Ambrosini, in his Methodus 
inveniiva, 1625; G. B. De Benedetti, in his Philosophia Peripatetica, 1688; A. Rocco, in 
his Hsercitaziont filosofiche, 1633, As Empiricists more independent of scholastic influence 
may be mentioned G. A. Borelli, the eminent scientist, in his great work, De Motu Anima- 
déiwm, 1630, in which animal mechanics were established on scientific principles ; L. Maga- 
lotti, in his Lettere famigliart against Atheism, 1637; 'G. Grandi, author of a Logic in 
which he opposed Scholasticism, 1695, and of Diacres?, in which he refuted the doe- 
trines of P. Ceva, as expressed in his Philosophia Novo-Antiqua, 1726, a work written in 
Latin verses, intended as a confutation of Gassendi, Descartes, and Copernicus; M. A. 
Severino, who in his Punsojia, 1650, strove to investigate nature through the study of 
ancient monuments. G. G. Magneno preceded Gassendi in the restoration of the 
atomistic philosophy in his Democritus reviviscens, and in De Restauratione Philosophie 
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Dem. Epicuree, 1648 ; G. M. Ciassi anticipated Leibnitz in the doctrine of Monades, in 

his Intorno alle Fores Vive, 1678, and F. Algarotti called the attention of his contem- 
_ poraries to the works of We seron in his Newtontanismo, 1733. The philosophy of Wolff 
_ found an exponent in the author of Jnstitutiones Philosophie Wolfiana, 1754, and the 
_ doctrine of Leibnitz was interpreted in the works of B. Trevisani and T. Cattaneo, 
_ Meanwhile the questions as to the soul of animals, and the union of the soul with the 
body, were treated by G. Cadonici in Dissertazione epistolare, 1768; P. Fassoni, in Libro 
sul? anima delle bestie; L. Barbini, Nuovo Sistema intorno al? anima dei bruti, 1750; 
_ J.HL Sbaragli, Hntelechia, seu anima sensitiva brutorum demonstrata contra Car tesiuum, 

1716; P. D. Pino, Trattato sopra Vessenza del? anima delle bestic, 1766; C. Vitale, 
' BE Tcinione del? anima col corpo, 1775 ;-P. Papi, Sull’ anima delle bestie, 1706 ; G. P. Monti, 
M Anima brutorum, 1742; B. Corte, Sul tempo in cut st infonde Vanima ne feto, 1702. 


i With the beginning of the eighteenth century, Empiricism was 
greatly Matte At ae it eed independent, but it soon fell 
_ under the influence of the doctrines of Locke and Condillac. 


f Among the early Empiricists of that age may be mentioned De Martini, Logica seu 
_ Ars cogitand, 1723; A. Fuginelli, Principia Metaphysice geometrica methodo pertractata, 
ts) 1755; A. Visconti, Theses ex Universa Philosophia, 1741; A. Sanctis, Delle passioni e vizt 
4 de? inteiletto ; ©. Fromond, Nova Introductio ad Philosophiam, 1718 ; N. Spedalieri, Det 
- Diritti dav Uomo, 1791; F. M. Zanotti, philosophical works, 1763; F. Longano, Dd? 
Uomo naturale, 1764; G. Boccalossi, Sulla Riflessione, 1788 ; 1. M. Amati, Hthica ex tem- 
pore concinnata, 1721; P. Verri, philosophical works, 1788 : C. Baldinotti, Tentaminwmn 
Be Aictaphysicor um, Libri 3, and De Recta Humane Mentis Trutevations. 1787; G. Tettoni, 
Principti del Divitto ee 1771; G. Capocasale, Cursus Philosophicus, 17 792; I. Bian- 
chi, Meditazioni ; L. A. Muratori, ite author of the Annals of Italy, and of Delle Forze 
_ del” Intendimento, 1745, Dela Forza dela Fantasia, and La Filosofia Morale, 1735 ; G.V. 
Gravina, the author of De Origine Juris Romani, 1700, and La Ragione poe 1704, 
The influence of the Sensualistic School of France was chiefly introduced into Italy 
through the translation of Locke's “ Hssay on the Understanding” by Francesco Soave, 
a member of the Order of the Somaschi, and the author of Jnstituziont di Logica, 
Metafisica e Morale, 1810, and of many other philosophical works, all moulded on the 
philosophy of Locke. His Jnstituziont have long been the text-book of philosophical 
instruction in the Colleges of Northern Italy. The translations of the writings of 
Bonnet, D’Alembert, “Rousseau, Helvetius, Holbach, De Tracy, and, above all, the 
philosophical works of Condillac gave a powerful impulse to the doctrine, and the 
philosophy of the senses became predominant in the universities and colleges of the 
Peninsula. The personal influence of Condillac, who resided for ten years at the Court 
of Parma as tutor to a Bourbon prince, greatly contributed to this result. The 
philosophical text-books written in Latin by P. Mako and 8. Storcheneau, both German 
writers, also greatly added to the propagation of Sensualism in the Italian Schools, 
_ Among the representatives of this philosophy niay be mentioned, besides Soave already 
named, G. 0. Bini, Lettere Teologiche ¢ Metafisiche, 1746 ; Pavesi, Hlementa Logices, Meta- 
physices, et Phil. Mor hess 1793; F. Barkovich, Saggio sulle passioni ; ©. Rezzonico, Sulla 
Filosofia del Secolo 18°, 1778 ; M. De Tomaso, Jnstituziont di Metafisiea, 1804 ; I. Valdas- 
tri, Leziont di analisi delle Idee, 1807; T. V. Lomonaco, Analisi della senstbilitd, 1809 ; 
_ P. Schedoni, Delle morali influenze, 1810 ; Cestari, Tentativo secondo della rig ianerisione 
delle Scienze, 1804; 1. Abbi, Llementa Logices et Metaphysices, 1829, Delle Cogniziont 
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smane, 1832, and Lettere a Filomato sulle credenze primitive, 1835 ; and Pasio, Elementa 
Philosophie Moralis. On the same basis Cicognara sought to establish Aisthetics, in 
his De Bello, 1815; M. Cesarotti, Philology, in his Sulla Filosofia delle Scienze, 1806 ; P. 
Costa, Rhetoric, in his Del modo di comporre le idee, and P. Borrelli, under the name of 
Lallebasque, Psychology, in his Principti della Genealogia del Pensiero, 1817. } 


To counteract these materialistic tendencies, some writers endeav- 
ored to construct a philosophy on the basis of Revelation, while others 
sought refuge in a kind of Eclecticism. 


Among the first may be mentioned Premoli, De existentia Det, 1754; G. B. Riccioli, 
De distinctione entium in Deo et in creaturis, 1769 ; F. M. Sicco, Logice et Metaph. Instt- 
tutiones, 1741; P. A. Semery, Z’riennium Philosophicum, 1708; G. A. Ferrari, Philoso- 
phia Peripatetica adversus veteres et recensiores presertim Philosophos, 1748; and G. 
Leti, Wii sub Sole Novwm, and De unico rerum naturalium formali principio, seu de 
Spiritu Materiati, 1718. Among the second class were Ceva, already mentioned; 
Maria C. Agnesi, Propositiones Philosophice, 1738 ; E. Corsini, Institutiones Philosophice 
ac Matematice, 1731; G. Gorini, Antropologia, 1758; Luini, Meditazione Filosofica, 
1778; ©. I. Ansaldi, Riflessioni sulla Filosofia Morale, 1738, De traditione princtpiorum 
legis naturalis, 1742, and Vindicie Maupertuisiane, 1754; G. B. Scarella, Hlementa 
Logica, Ontologiw, Psycologie et Teologie naturalis, 1762; and above all, Antonio Geno- 
vesi (1712-1769) in his Hlementa Metaphysices, 1763 ; Elementorum Artis Logico-Critice, 
1759; Institueiont delle Scienze Metafisiche ; Logica pei Giovanetti; Diceosina or moral 
science ; Meditaziont Pilosofiche ; Elementi di Fisica sperimentale ; and in his Leziont di 
Commercio e di Economia Civile, which work contains his lectures on political economy, 
delivered from the chair established in the University of Naples, in 1754, by his 
friend Interi, a wealthy Florentine who resided in that city. To this same Schoo} 
may be referred J. Galiani, the author of TZrattato della moneta, 1750, and the 
Dialogues sur le Commerce de blé, 1770; F. Bianchini, who, in his Storia Universale ~ 
1697, strove to separate history from its legendary elements by a philosophic interpre- 
tation of ancient monuments; P. Giannone, who, in his Storia civile dei Regno di 
Napolt, 1724, put in evidence the usurpations of the Church over the State, and boldly 
asserted the independence of the latter ; and Cesare Beccaria, the author of Det Delittt 
e delle Pene, 1764—a work which, more than any other, has contributed to a radical re- 
form of penal law in Europe. Cf. Storia della Letieratura Ltajana di G. Tiraboschi, 
1826-36 ; Della Storia e dell’ Indole @ogni Filosofia di A. Cromaziano (Appiano Buona- . 
fede), 1782-84; Della Ristawrazione Mognit Filosofia nei Secoli 15°, 16°, 17°, by the same 
writer, 1785-89; Del? Origine e Progresso @ogni Letteratura, by G. Andrés; I Secolt 
delta Letteratura Italiana, di G, B. Corniani continuata da 8. Ticozzi e C. Ugoni, 1856 ; 
Storia della Letteratura Italiana nel Secolo 18°, di A. Lombardi, 1827; Histoire Wttératre 
@Tialie, par P. L. Ginguéne—continuée par F. Salfi, 1834; Storia della Letteratura 
Italiana, di G. Maffei, 1853 ; Storia dela Letteratura Italiana, di P. Emiliani Giudici, 
1855. Cf. also Supplementi alla Storia della Filosofia di Tennemann, by Romagnosi and 
Poli, 1834, On Genovesi ef. Genovest by 8. Racciopi, 1871, and on Beccaria Beccarva 
eu Diritto Penale by OC. Cantu, 1863. 


Contemporary Philosophy. 


The predominance of French philosophy, in the eighteenth and in 
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the early part of the nineteenth century, made the ideas of the French 
encyclopedists and sensualists popular among the more advanced 
thinkers of Italy. The progress of natural science, of jurisprudence 
and political economy contributed to foster the habit of mental inde- 
pendence, while the national spirit which had penetrated Italian litera- 
ture from the age of Dante, became more powerful than ever, especially 
through the writings of Vittorio Alfieri, who, in his Mésogallo, earnestly 
opposed the prevailing influence of French thought, and in his trage- 
dies strove to excite his countrymen to noble and independent deeds 
by the dramatic representation of ancient patriotism. This spirit 
was afterwards kept alive by the poetry of Ugo Foscolo and Giacomo 
Leopardi, the satires of Parini and Giusti, the political writings of 
Mazzini, the historical novels of Guerrazzi and Azeglio, the tragedies 
of Manzoni and Niccolini, and the historical works of Carlo Troya, 
Colletta, Carlo Botta, 4nd Cesare Balbo. But no department of mental 
activity contributed so powerfully to the advance of the national sen- 
timent as philosophy, which, embodying the aspirations of the people, 
aimed to give them a scientific basis and a rational direction. In its 
development it passed through the same phases as in France, England, 
and Germany, adjusting itself to the wants of the country, yet keeping 
on the whole an independent character. The Italian contemporary 
philosophy may be divided as follows: 1. Empiricism, 2. Criticism. 
3. Idealism. 4. Ontologism. 5. Absolute Idealism or Hegelianism. 
6. Scholasticism. 7. Positivism. 

I. Exsprricism. Of this School Melchiorre Gioja (1767-1829) is 
the first representative. He was born in Piacenza, and early devoted 
himself to the cause of liberty and national independence. With the 
advent of Napoleon in Italy he entered public life, and advocated a 
Republican government. Under the Cisalpine Republic he was ap- 
pointed historiographer and director of national statistics. With the 
fall of Napoleon he retired from office ; and twice suffered imprison- 
ment for his liberal views. Accepting the doctrines of Locke and 
Condillac, Gioja strove to apply them to the social and economic 
sciences in the defence of human rights, and the promotion of wealth, 
and happiness among the people. In his Alemente di Filosofia, 1818, 
he defines the nature of external observation, and describes its methods 
its instruments, its rules, and the other means through which its splfere 
may be extended. The foundation of all science, according to him, 
lies in the science of Statistics, which supplies the phenomena of scien- 
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tific investigation, classifies them, and brings them under general laws. 
Thus Statistic embraces nature and mind, man and society ; it origi- 
‘nates in philosophy and ends in politics, to which it reveals the eC0- 
nomic resources of nations, wealth, poverty, education, ignorance, virtue, 
and vice. This process he follows in-his /Wosofia della Statistica, 1826, 
in which he reduces all economic and political phenomena to certain 
fundamental categories, the bases of social science, and the criteria of 
productive forces in society. He follows the same method in defining 
the nature of social merit.in his Del Merito e delle Ricompense, 1818 ; 
fixing its constituent elements, he verifies them in the history of nations, 
and by their presence or absence traces the different degrees of their 
civilization. A follower of Condillac in psychology, Gioja is the disci- 
ple of Bacon in his method, and of Bentham in his morals. The gen- 


eral good constitutes the source of duty, right, and virtue; even self- 


sacrifice springs from utility. Imagination and illusion play a great 
part in human life, indeed it. is only through ,these faculties that’ man 
excels other animals. Through them he loves fame, wealth, and power, 
his greatest motives to action. Virtue itself finds its best. compensation 
in illusion, and religion has in the eyes of a true statesman no other 
value than the influence it exerts on the people. Gioja wrote also 
Teoria Crile e Penaledel Divorzio ; Indole, Estensione e Vantaggi 
della Statistica ; Nuovo Prospetto delle Scienze Economiche ; Ideolo- 
gia, 1822; and Ll: Nuovo Galateo. Cf. Llogio Storico di M. Géoja, 
by Romagnosi, 1829, Déscorso su Gioja, by Falco, 1866, and Hssaz 
sur U Histoire dela Philosophie en Italie au Dix-Neuviéme Siécle, by 
Louis Ferri, 1869. 

Gian Domenico Romagnosi (1761-1885), the eminent jurist, marks a 
‘step in adyance in the empiric philosophy. He was born in Piacenza, 
supported the government of Napoleon in Lombardy, and held a pro- 
fessorship of jurisprudence in Parma, Pisa, and Milan. In 1818 he 
was tried for treason against Austria, and acquitted. His psychologic 
doctrines are contained.in his Che Cosa é la Mente Sana, 1827; La 
Suprema Economia del? Umano Sapere, 1828 ; Vedute fondamentalé 
sul? Arte logica, 1832; Dottrine della Ragione. While he admits the 
general tenets of Condillac, he rejects the notion that our ideas are 
but transformed sensations. He recognizes in the mind a specific 
senfe, the logical, to which he attributes the formation of universal 
ideas and ideal syntheses. It is this faculty which perceives differ- 
ences and totalities, as well as all relations which form the chain of 
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_ereation. The harmony between the faculties of the mind and the 


forces of nature is the foundation of all philosophy. It is through 
the logical sense that that harmony is reached, and the connection and 
co-ordination of mind and nature are effected. Its sphere, however, 
is limited to experience, and is therefore essentially phenomenal. The 
reality of nature, cause, substance and force escapes cur mind. Mora, 
obligation arises from the necessary conjunction of our actions with 
the laws of nature, in reference to our own perfection. The ideal of 
this perfection, formed from experience and reason, constitutes the ra- 
tional necessity of moral order. Light is the power of doing whatever 
is in accordance with that order; hence right is subordinate to duty. 
Hence, too, human rights are inalienable and immutable; they are not 
created by law, but originate in nature, and culminate in reason. 
Civil society is the child of nature and reason, and not the offspring of 
an arbitrary contract, as Roussedu believed. Civilization is the creation 
of the collective intelligence, in the pursuit of the ends established by 
nature. It-is both internal and external; the first is the result of the 
circumstances amidst. which a nation may find itself,in relation to its 


‘own perfection ; the second is transmitted from one people to another, 


and modified by local causes. As a general rule, civilization is always 
exteriorly transmitted through colonies or conquest, or communicated 
by Thesmothetes (law-givers), foreign or native. Jomagnosi develops 
these ideas in his Zntroduzione allo Studio del Diritto Publico Univer- 


‘sale, 1805 ; Principit della Scienza del Diritto, 1820; Della Natura 


é dé Fattom del? Incivilimento, 1832. His Della Genesi del Diritto 


 Penale, 1791, in which he limits the right of punishment to the neces- 
sity of social defence, has contributed, not less than the work of Bee- 


caria on crimes and punishments, tothe reform of penal law in Europe 
since the beginning of the present century. A complete edition of Ro- 


- magnosi’s works was published in Milan, 1840, under the editorship of 


A. De Giorgi. Cf. La Mente di G. D. Romagnosi by G. Ferrari, 
1835, his Biografia by O. Cantu, 1861, and Ferri, op. cet. 

2. Orrricism. This philosophic scheme proposes to establish the 
validity of knowledge by the analysis of thought. Its chief Italian 
representative is Pasquale Galuppi (1770-1846). THe was born in 
Calabria, and held a professorship of philosophy in the University of 
Naples. A student of Descartes, Locke, Condillac, and Kant, he di- 
rected his attention chiefly to psychology, which in connection with 
ideology constitutes, according to him, all metaphysical science. Phi. 
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losophy is the science of thought in its relation to knowledge and to 
action; hence it is theoretical or practical. The former embraces, 1. 
Pure Logic, which occupies itself with thought, that is, with the form 


of knowledge which is independent of experience. 2. Ideology and 


Psychology, the science of thought and of its causes, and, 3. Mixed 
Logic, which considers empiric thoughts, the matter of knowledge, and 
unites the principles of pure reason with the data given by sensations. 
Practical philosophy, or Ethics, considers thought in relation to the 
will, the motives and rules of its actions. To this Natural Theology is 
added, which from the conditional evolves the unconditional and from 
the relative the absolute. Philosophy from another point of view may 
also be divided into subjective and objective, as its object is the mind 
itself, or the relations which unite it to the external world. The fun- 
damental problem of philosophy is found in the question of the reality 
of knowledge. Rejecting the solution of it given by Locke and Con- 
dillac, he accepts the distinction of Kant between the form and the 
matter, the pure and the empiric elements in human thought; but he 


insists that by making the former the product of the mind, ihe philo- 
sopher of Kénigsberg rendered it a merely subjective fea made 


knowledge entirely subjective, and paved the way for the Scepticism 
of Bee Realism in knowledge can only be obtained from the 
pepmpeen of two principles: 1st, the immediate consciousness of the 


Ego ; 2d, the objectivity of sensation. The consciousness of the sub-— 


tantialieg of the go is inseparable from the modifications of our 
sensibility ; at the same time sensation, either internal or external, ig 
not merely a modification of our existence, but is essentially objective 5 
it affects the subject and contains the object. Our mind is thus in di- 


rect communication with itself and the external world through a rela-- 


tion which is not arbitrary, as Reid supposed, but essential, necessary, 
and direct. This relation is expressed in the immediate sentiment of 
the metaphysical unity of the Ago, which thus becomes the foundation 
of knowledge. From the primitive consciousness of the Zyo, and of 
the non-Lgo, the mind rises to distinct ideas through reflection, aided 
by analysis and synthesis—the analysis preceding the synthesis—by dis- 
tinguishing the sensation both from the “go, and the object which pro- 
duced it. Thus an idea is essentially an analytic product, although 
it may be considered as synthetic, in relation to the substantial unity of 
the “go in which it is formed. 


Although all knowledge of reality is developed from the conscious- 
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ness of experience, there is a previous element in the mind which 
_ renders that development possible. This element is subjective, that is, 
_ it is given by the mind itself in its own activity, and consists in the 
- immediate perception of the identity of our ideas, from which arises 
metaphysical evidence or logical necessity, which forms the basis of 
all philosophical reasoning and scientific certainty. Thus every judg- 
ment based on logical necessity proceeds from the principle of iden- 
tity, which in its negative form becomes the principle of contradic- 
tion. It is therefore analytical; indeed no synthetic judgment @ 
priort is admissible, and those which were held as such by Kant 
may all be reduced to analytical ones, in which the attribute is 
contained in the subject, and which therefore are based on identity. 
General ideas are all the product of comparison and abstraction; none 
of them are innate, although they are all natural, that is to say, the 
product of mental activity. Thus from the perception of bodies the 
mind evolves the ideas of plurality, extension, and solidity; from 
these the idea of matter; and through further analysis, those of sub- 
stance, causality, time and space. ‘They are all analytical, subjective 
and objective; analytic because derived through analysis from identity, 
subjective because elaborated by the activity of the mind out of its own 
consciousness, and objective because contained in the objective percep- 
tions of sensibility. 

A spiritualist in psychology, Galuppi maintains the unity, the 
simplicity, the indivisibility and the immortality of the human, 
soul, which he considers as a substantial force, developing into 
various faculties as it becomes modified by diverse surrounding circum- 
stances, from the consciousness of the /’go and of the non-Lyo rising 
to abstract and universal principles. Remaining, however, within the 
bonds of empiricism, though he places the human mind above nature, 
yet he also holds that it+cannot attain to the knowledge of its own 
essence, or of the essence of matter, nor understand the origin of the 
universe, and the processes of its development. In Ethics he rejects 
both the doctrine of Helvetius, which founds morality on the instinct 
of pleasure, and that of Wolff and Romagnosi, who derive its essence 
from our natural longing for perfection. First among modern philo- 
sophers of Italy, he established with Kant the absolute obligation of 
‘moral law, and its pre-eminence above self-interest and self-perfection. 
- Happiness is a motive to our actions; it is not the essence of moral 
obligation, nor the source of virtue. Absolute imperatives, or practical 
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judgments @ prior?, such as “ Do your duty,” are at the foundation of 

moral law; they originate from the very nature of practical reason, 

which contains also the principle of the final harmony between virtue 

and happiness—expressed in the moral axiom “ Virtue merits reward, - 
and.vice punishment.” From this principle as well as from our own 
consciousness he demonstrates the freedom of the will, both as a psy- 
chological and moral fact. Natural religion has for its object the exist- 
ence of God, of whom we may obtain the idea by rising from the con-_ 
ditional to the unconditional, from the finite to the infinite, and from 

the relative to the absolute. This idea is subjective: it is developed 

from that of identity, that is, the one is included in the other. But we 

reach also the existence of infinite reality through the principle of 

causality, and in this sense the idea of God is objective. Theism alone 

can reconcile the infinite goodness of God with the existence of evil; 

a reconciliation, however, which is imperfect, from the very fact that 

human reason cannot understand all the relations which exist between 

all beings. God is incomprehensible, creation is a mystery, miracles 

are a possibility , and revealed religion’ is an important aid to our edu- 

cation. Cf. L. Ferri, gp. cit., and R. Mariano, La Philosophie Contem- 

poraine en Italie, 1868. The following are the works of Galuppi: 

Saggio Filosofico sulla Critica della Conoscenza, 1819-82; Lettere 

Lilosofiche sulle Vicende della Filosofia intorno ai Principit della 

Conoscenza Umanada Cartesio fino a Kant, 1827; Elementi di Fi- 

losofia, 1820-27; Leziont di Logica e di Metafisica, 1832-36 ; Filo- 

sofia della Volontd, 1832-40; Considerazioni sul? Idealismo trascen- 

dentale e sul eeeeniieea hasoinee: 1841. 


The following writers may be referred partly to Empiricism, and partly to Criticism : 
—P. Tamburini, /ntroduzione allo Studro della Filosofia Morale, 1821; Hlementa Juris Na- 
ture, 1815; Cenni sulla Perfettibilita del? Umana Famiglia, 1825 ; A Ceresa, Principti e_ 
Leggigenerali Filosofia e Medicina, 1817; F. Zantedeschi, Hlementi di Psicologia Empirica 
1882; B. Poli, Saggio Filosofico sopra la Scuola det moderné filosofi naturalist, 1827 ; Saggia | 
Pun Corso di Filosofia ; and Primi Hlementi di Filosofia, 1833 ; G. Ricci, in his Cousinismo 
(Antologia di Firenze, 1826), Rivato, Ricobelli, and Devincenzi, who wrote on the French 
Helecticism in the Commentari dell’ Ateneo di Brescia, 1828-31; G. Lusverti, Instituziont 
Logico-Metajisiche, 1828 ; M. Gigli, Analisi delle Idee, 1814; D. Bini, Lezioni Logico-Meta- 
jisico Morali, 1818; C. A, Pezzi, Leziont di Filosofia della inde e del cwore ; Accordino, 

“ements di: F Mowstan 1830. Zelli, Elementi di Metafisica, 1830 ; G. Alberi, Del Nescibile, 
1824; A. Gatti, Principit di Ideologia, 1827. G. Passeri, Della natura umand socievole, 
1815; Deal? umana perfezione, 1822; G. Scaramuzza, Lsame analitico della facoltd di sen- 
tire, 1823; Bonfadini, Swlle Categorie di Kant, 1831; Bruschelli, Prelectiones Logico- 
Metaphisice, 1831, Bellura, La Ooscienza, 1829; EB. Fagnani, Storia naturale della 
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lato, Inéroduzione allo Studio della Filosofia, 1832; G. L. Domowski, a Jesuit, In- 
 stitutiones Philosophice, 1841; A. Testa, Lu Wilosofia del Sentimento, 1830; La 
 —-Hilosofia del Intelligenza, 1836; Lsame e discussione della Critica della Ragione Pura di 
Kant, 1843-49; Critica dd Nuovo Saggio sul? Origine delle Idee di A. Rosmint, 1842; 
V. De Grazia, Saggio sulla realtd della conoscenza umana, 1847; A. Cattara-Lettieri, 
Dialoghi filosofict sul? tntuizione, 1860; Introduzione alla Filosofia morale e al Diritto 
 -razionale, 1862; A. Longo, Pensieri jilosofici; 1846; Teoria della conoscenea, 1851; 
= Dinwstrazione anatitica delle facolta del) anima, 1852; V.Tedeschi, Mlementi di Filo- 
sofia, 1832; P. S. Mancini, Hementi di Filosofia, 1836; Mantovani, Traduzione della 
Critica dela Ragione Pura di Kant, 1822; B. Mazzarella, Ovritica della Scienza, 1860 ; 
Della Critica, 1867. Empiricism was applied to Alsthetics by MM. Delfico in his 
Nuove Licerche sul Bello, 1818; Talia,, Principii di Lstetica, 1827; Ermes Visconti, 
= Saggi sul Bello, 1835, and Réflessioni tdeologiche intorno al Uinguaggio graminaticale 
dei popolt coltt; G. Venanzio, Callofilia, 1830; G. Zuccala, Principii estetict, 
» 1835; P. Lichtenthal, Mstetica ; G. Longhi, Callografia, 1830; and L. Pasquali, 
_ Instituzioni di Hstetica, 1827. Zuccala and Lichtenthal, however, separate them- 
- selves from the empirical School, and strive to find the essence of beauty in the idea. 
_ The same principles of Empiricism were followed by writers who undertook to con- 
struct a genealogy of sciences, such as L. Ferrarese in his Saggio di una nuova classifi- 
cazione deile Scienze, 1828. He is also the author of Delle diverse specie di follia, 1830 ; 
—s fticerche intorno al? origine del? istinto, 1884, Trattato della monomania suicida, 1835. 
G. De Pamphilis in his Geografia dello Scibile considerato neila sua unita,di utile e di 
- fine, 1830; and D. Rossetti in his Dello Scidile ¢ del suo insegnamento, 1832. Among the 
writers on Pedagogy who followed empirical doctrines may be mentioned Pasetti in 
his, Saggio sul? Hducazione fisico-morale, 1814. §. Raffaele, Opere Pedagogiche, 
~ 1826; L. Boneschi, Precetti di Educazione; A. Fontana, Maunuale per 0 Lduca- 
zione uUmana, 1834; Parravicini in his various educational works; I. Aporti, 
| Manuale di Educazione e di Ammaestramento per le Scuole infantili, 1883; P. As- 
sarotti, Istruzione det Sordi-Muti; Bazutti, Sullo stato fisico intellettuale e morale 
dei Sordi-Muti, 125; S. De Renzi, Swill’ indole dei Citechi, 1829; and G. B. Fan- 
tonetti, Della Pazzia, 18380. Among the historians who followed the doctrines of 
_ historical criticism may be named F. Rossi in his Studi Storici, 1835 ; Carlo Denina in his 
_— Livoluzioni d [talia, 1808; Pietro Verriin his Storia di Milano, 1798 ; K. di Gregorio in 
his Considerazioni sulla Storia di Sicilia; P. Colletta in his Storia del Regno di Napoli, 
1820; C. Botta in his Storia della Guerra dé Indipendenza Americana, 1809; and 
Storia @ Italia, continued from that of Guicciardini, 1824 ; N. Palmieri in his Saggio 
Storico e Politico sulla Costituzione del Regno di Sicilia, 1847; C. Cantt in his Storia 
Universale, 1847; and Storia degli Italiani, 1856. Also by Micali in his L’ Stalia 
avanti tt Dominio dé Romani, 1810; A. Mazzoldi in his Dédle Origini Ttaliche, 1840; 
Lamperdi in his Milosofia degli Htruschi, 1872; Berchetti in his Filosofia degli anticht 
popoli, 1812; D. Sacchi in his Storia della Filosofia Greca, 1820; G. R. Roggero in his 
Storia dela Filosofia da Oartesio a Kant, 1868; Ragnisco, Storia dele Categorie da 
Talete ad Heged, 1871; F. Sclopis, Storia della Legislazione Italiana; C. Farini, State 
Romani, 1850; and G. La Farina, Storia d Italia dal 1815 al 1848. 


MAN 


8. Iprarism.— Whatever may be the value of the psychological . 
investigations of Galuppi, and the seeming “realism” by which his 
§ PPI & A 
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cchopegiipaed 


theory is characterized, his doctrine, founded as it was on the subjective — 


activity of the mind in connection with experience, could not supply 
an objective foundation for science; it therefore left the problem of 
knowledge unsolved. To establish the objectivity of human thought 
on an independent and absolute principle was the task which Antonio 
Rosmini (1797-1855), the founder of modern Idealism in Italy, pro- 
posed to himself. He was born, in Rovereto in the Italian Tyrol, and 
received his education-at the University of Padua. In 1821 he entered 
the priesthood, and at a later period founded a religious institute of 
charity, whose members devote themselves to the education of youth 
and the ecclesiastical ministry.’ In 1848 he wa8 charged by King 


Charles Albert with a mission to Rome, the object of which was to in- - 
duce Pins [X. to join the Italian Confederation, and to allow the citizens 


of the Roman States to participate in the War of National Independence. 
His efforts at first promised success; he was made a member of the 
Papal Cabinet and was even invited to the honors of the Cardinalate. 
But the influence of the reactionary party in the Church having become 
predominant, the Pope withdrew from the liberal path on which he 
had entered, Rosmini’s proposal was rejected, and the ambassador 
himself dismissed in disgrace. He returned to his retreat at Stresa 


on the Lago Maggiore, where he again devoted himself to the work of. 


the restoration of philosophy, for which he had so long labored. 
Philosophy, according to Rosmini, is the science of the ultimate rea- 
sons; the product of highest reflection, it is the basis of all sciences 
in the universal sphere of the knowable, embracing ideality, reality and 
‘morality, the three forms under whiclf Being manifests itself. Hence 
there are three classes of philosophical sciences: 1st, the Sciences of 
intuition, of which ideality is the object, such as Ideology and Logic; 
2d, the Sciences of perception, the object of which is reality, as given in 
the sensibility, such as Psychology and Cosmology; 3d, the Sciences of 
reason, whose object is not immediately perceived, but is found 
through the inferences of reason, such as Ontology and Deontology ; 
the former considering Being in itself and in its three intrinsic rela- 
tions ; the latter, Being in its ideal perfection, of which morality is the 
highest complement. Ideology is the first science; it investigates the 
origin, the nature, and the validity of ideas, and with Logic establishes 
the principle, the method, and the object of philosophic investigation. 
HTis Ideologic and Logical works, containing the fundamental principle 
of his system, and the germ of all his doctrines, are as follows: Wuovo 
Saggio sull’ Origine delle Idee, 1830; Ld Rinnovamento della Filosofia 
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én Italia, 1836, a polemical work directed against Mamiani; Jnifo- 


duzione alla Filosofia, 1850, and La Logica, 1853. 
Having reduced the probler of knowledge. to the intellectual per- 


ception of reality, Rosmini examines and rejects the solutions given 


by the principal philosophers of ancient and modern times., He how- 
ever accepts the views of Kant on the essence of that perception, and 


_ places it in a synthetic judgment @ priori, the subject of whichis given 
__ by our sensibility, and the attribute by our mind; the one being furnished 
_ by experience, the other having a transcendental origin. But against 


Kant he contends, that this | ac element is one and ob can 


ive, ‘not plural <a subjective; it is not evolved by the activity of the 
4 Eid. bat although essentially united to it, it has an absolute, objective 
_ and independent existence. This element, the objective form of’ the 
~ mind, to which all Kantian forms may be reduced, is Being in its 
ideality (? “ssere zdeale), which contains no real or ideal determina- 


tions, but is ideal activity itself, deprived of all modes and outlines, the 
potential intelligibility of all things, native to the mind, the light of 
reason, the source of all intelligence, the principle of all objectivity, 


-and the foundation of all knowledge. Essentially simple, one and 
identical for all minds, universal, necessary, immutable and eternal, 


the idea of being isthe condition of all mental acts; it cannot originate 
from reflection, abstraction, or consciousness; it has a divine origin; 


- indeed it is the very intelligence of God, permanently communicated to 
- the human mind under the form of pure ideality. All transcendental 
ideas, logical principles, identity, contradiction, substance, causality, 


the very idea of the Absolute, are potentially contained within it, and 


become distinct through the process of reflection. 


It is only through the synthesis of sensibility and ideality, that 
man intellectually perceives the existence of realities. To think is 
to judge, says Rosmini, and to think of reality is to judge that it 
is actually existent. To this judgment sensibility gives the matter 
or the subject, mind the form or the attribute, by applying to the 
former the attribute of existence; while the substantial unity of our 
nature, at once sentient and intelligent, affords the basis on which that 
synthesis is accomplished. Thus reality, which is subjective, that is 
to say, is essentially connected with sensibility, becomes objectively 
known through the affirmation of its existence. Thus ideality alone 
is knowable per se ; while reality acting on our sensibility is perceived 
only through ideality. Through the faculty of universalizing, se- 
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Paratites the possibility, or the intelligibility, or the essence (these 
terms have the same meaning) of the objects so perceived, the mind 
forms universal ideas, which are thus but specific determinations of 
the infinite ideality. ) 

Logic establishes the truth of knowledge and the foundation of its 
certainty. Now truth is a quality of knowledge; that is to say, our 
knowledge is true, when that which we know exists. Truth is, ac- 
cordingly, the same as existence, and as existence is the form of 
our intelligence, so our mind, in its very structure, is in the posses- 
sion of truth. No error is possible on this subject; for the idea 
of existence is affirmed in the very act of denying it. No de 
lusion is possible as to its modes; for that idea has no mode, or deter- 
mination. So all specific ideas and logical principles are free from 
error; for they represent mere possibilities, considered in themselves 
and without relation to other things. The same may be said of the 
primitive judgment, in which the existence of reality is affirmed. 
Confining ourselves to the simple affirmation of the actual existence of 
_ the object as it is given in sensibility, we cannot err; error begins when 
we undertake to affirm more than we perceive, or when we assert rela- 
tions between ideas which do not exist. Error, therefore, is always 
voluntary, although not always a free act; it may occur in the reflex, 
but never in the direct or primitive knowledge. On these principles, 
Rosmini rejects the doctrine of Hume and Berkeley as to the validity 
of our knowledge. 

Rosmini’s psychological, cosmological, and ontological ideas are con- 
tained in his Pszcologia, 1846-50, Antropologia, 1838, Teodicea, 1828, 
and Teosojia, 1859. Psychology considers the human soul in its essence, 
development, and destiny. A fundamental sensibility (Sentimento 
JSondamentale), substantial and primitive, at once corporeal and spiri- 
tual, having two terms, one of which is a force acting in space, the 
other ideality itself, constitutes the essence of the soul. It is active and 
passive; it is united with internal and external extension, and its body 
has double relation to it, of subjectivity and of extra-subjectivity. It 
is one, simple and spiritual, and by this quality it is essentially distin- 
guished from the souls of mere animals. Having for its aim and end 
the potential ideality of all things, it will last as long as this intuition ; 
it is therefore immortal, although its term of extension will perish 
with the disorganization of the body. Life consists in fundamental 
sensibility, the result of that double hypostatic relation, in which the 
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body partakes of the subjective life of the soul, and the soul of the im- 
“mortality of the infinite ideal. Cosmology conde the fotality and the 
_ order of the universe, its parts and their relations to the whole. As real- 
ity is essentially connected with sensibility, so that the idea of the one 
involves the idea of the other, Rosmini admits a primitive sensibility 
in matter, and holds, with Campanella, that chemical atoms are 
endowed with a principle of life. Uence a hierarchy of all beings 
exists in nature, from the primitive elements to the highest organisms, 
a hierarchy founded on the basis of the different degrees of sensibility, 
with which they are endowed. Hence, also, he affirms the existence of 
a universal soul in nature, much ie that admitted by Giordano 
Bruno, whose sphere is fadonnite space; a soul one in itself, yet multi- 


2 plied and individualized in the numberless existences of the universe. 


_ Spontaneous generation is a natural consequence of the theory of 
universal life. Ontology includes Theology; but while the former 
considers the essence of Being, its unity and the trinity of its forms in 
the abstract, the latter regards it in,its substantial existence, as the 
absolute cause and finality of the universe. The intelligibility of 
_ things, as revealed to the human mind, being only potential and ideal, 
cannot properly be called God, who is the absolute realization of the 
_ infinite essence of being, and therefore contains in the unity of his 
eternal substance an infinite intelligibility, as well as an infinite reality 
and morality, a reality which is essentially an infinite sensibility, and 
a morality which is essentially an infinite love. It is therefore not 
through a natural intuition, but through the process of reasoning that 
_ the mind acquires a knowledge of an existing God. It is by reflecting 
on the logical necessity and the immutability which belong to ideality, 
on the conditions required by the existence of contingent realities, 
and the nature of moral obligation, that, by the process of integration, 
our reason is led to believe in the existence of an Absolute Mind, the 
source of all intelligibility, reality, and morality. Thus the idea of 
God is essentially negative, that is to say, affirms his existence, but it 
excludes the comprehension of his nature. 

Creation is the result of divine love. The Absolute Being cannot 
but love being, not only in itself, but in all the possibilities of its mani- 
festations. It is by an “infinitely wise abstraction” that the Divine Mind 
separates from its own intelligibility the ideal type of the universe ; and 
it is by an “ infinitely sublime imagination ” that it makes it blossom, 
as a grand reality in the space. Yet the universe is distinct from the 
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Creator, becauge it is necessarily limited and finite ; and as such it cannot _ 
be confounded with the Infinite and the ‘Sapsotavel although it is identi- 
fied with it in its ideal type, which indeed flows from the very bosom of _ 
the Divine Nature. Thus creation in its ideal essence is God; but it 
is not God in its realization, which is essentially finite. In his Teodicea, 
Rosmini strives to show that the existence of evil does not stand in 
contradiction with an allwise and omnipotent Providence. Man is 
necessarily limited, and evil is a necessary consequence of his limita- 
tion. Perfect wisdonn in its action must necessarily follow immutable 
laws, which in their intrinsic development will come in antagonism 
with partial forces, and produce discords in the universal harmony. 
Such are the laws “of the maximum good to be obtained through the 
minimum of action;” “the exclusion of all superfluities;” “the 
graduation of all things and their mutual dependence ;” “ the univer- 
sal law of development ;” “ the existence of extremes and their mutual 
antagonism ;” finally, “the unity and the celerity of the divine 
action,” a presides over the government of the universe. The 
‘problem of the possibility of a better world has no meaning: God may 
create numberless worlds, but each of them will always be best in rela- 
tion to its own object. As from a box full of golden coins we can 
only draw golden coins, so the Creator can only a aw from his own 
mind that ehionn is best. 

Deontology considers the archetypes of perfection in all spheres, 
and the means through which they may be realized. Moral science, 
including the philosophy of right, is one of its principal branches. 
This is treated by Rosmini in the following works: Z Principii della 
Scienza Morale, 1831; Storia Comparativae Criticadet Sistemi Moral, 
1887 ; Antropologia, 1888; Trattato della Coscienza Morale, 1844; 
Lilosofia del Diritto, 1841-43 ; Opuscoli Morali, 1841. The essence 
of morality consists in the relation of the will to the intrinsic order of 
being, as it reveals itself to our mind; hence the supreme moral prin- 
ciple is expressed in the formula: “ Recognize practically being as you 
know it;” or, “ Adapt your reverence and love to the degree of worth 
of the being, and act accordingly.” The idea of being giving us the 
standard of this recognition, implies the first moral law, which is thus 
identified with the primum notum, the first truth, the very light of 
reason, Ilence moral good is essentially objective, consisting in the 
relation’ of the will to ideal necessity. Thus morality is essentially 
distinct from utility, the former being the cause, the latter the effect ; 
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hence Eudemonology, the science of happiness, cannot be confounded 


with Ethics, of which it is only a corollary. The relative worth of 


beings arises from the degree of their participation in the Infinite ; 
hence man, whose mind is allied with an infinite ideality, has an infi- 


nite worth. It is through this union, not through the moral pea 


of the will, as Kant eae aned: that man is a person and not a thing 


and it is os this reason that actions, to be morally good, must have fos 


their object an intelligent being. Moral categories are therefore founded 
on the gradations of intelligence and virtue, which is but the realiza- 


_ tion of intelligence. The duties towards ourselves are derived from 
the Imperative, which commands the respect and love of humanity, 
and we are the standard, by which we estimate the faculties and the 


wants of our neighbors. Rights are found in the faculty of acting 
according to our will, so far as protected by moral law. Man has an 
inalienable right to truth, virtue, and happiness, and his right to liberty 


_and property is founded on his very personality. Domestic society is 
the basis of all civil. organization, and the authority of the State is 


limited to the regulation of the modality of right, and never can place ~ 


itself against rights given by nature. Indeed its principal object is 


the protection of those rights. Liberal in almost all his doctrines, 


-Rosmini’s ideas on the rights of the Church betray a confusion of 


Catholicism with Christianity, indeed with humanity; they are there- 


fore extravagant as they are indefensible. It is true that in his Ze 


Cinque Piaghe della Chiesa, 1848, he strove to introduce into the Church 
such reforms, as would have made it less antagonistic to the spirit of 
Christianity. In that work he urged the necessity of abolishing the 


use of a dead language in the religious services, of raising the standard 


of clerical education, of emancipating the Episcopate from political 
ambitions and feudal pretensions, and, above all, of intrusting the elec- 


tion of bishops to the people and the aes as is requi ined by the 


very nature of the Church. His book was placed at once in the Index 
Expurgatorius. Rosmini applied also his philosophy to politics in his 
Filosofia della Politica, 1839; and to pedagogic science in his Prin- 
cipio Supremo della Metodologia, 1857. We is also the author of 
Exsposizione Oritica della Filosofia di Aristotele, 1858, V. Groberta 
e i Panteismo, 1848, Opuscoli Filosojici, 1828, and of several vol- 
umes of correspondence. 


A complete edition of Rosmini’s works has been published in Milan and in Turin. His 
posthumous works are now in course of publication in Turin, under the editorship of his 
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disciple, F. Paoli. A Résumé of his system, written by himself, may be found in the 
Storia universale di CO. Canti, in its documentary part. His philosophy was early 
introduced into the Universities and Colleges of Piedmont, through the labors of G. 7 
Sciolla, P. Corte, and M. Tarditi, then the chief professors in the philosophical faculty | 
at the University of Turin. The two first embodied the doctrines of Rosmini in their 
text-books of mental and moral philosophy ; while the third, in his Lettere di un Tos-_ 
miniano, 1841, undertook to refute the objections which Gioberti had advanced against — 
that philosopby. It was this work, which gave Gioberti occasion to publish ~ his 
voluminous work on Rosmini. Meanwhile his doctrines extended to the schools 
of Lombardy, owing to the writings of A. Pestalozza, whose Hlementi di Hilosofia, 
1847, contain the best exposition of Rosminianism. Pestalozza is also the’ author of 
Difesa delle Dottrine di Rosmint, 1853, and La Mente di Rosmini, 1855, To the same 
School belong A. Manzoni, the author of the Promessi Sposi, who, in his Dialogo sul? In- 
venzione, applied the Rosminian principles to the art of composition ; N. Tommaséo, — 
the author of the Dizionarto Dstetico, the Dizionario det Sinonimi, and of several. 
educational rocks in his Hsposizione del Sistema Filosofico di Rosmint, 1888; A, 
Rosmint. 1855 ; Studi filosofict, 1840; and Studi eritici ; G. Cavour, the brother of — 
the statesman of that name, in his Mragments Philosophiques, 1841; R. Bonghi, trans- 
lator of several works of Plato and Aristotle, and author of Compendio di Logica, 1860, 
who gives an exposition of philosophical discussions held with Rosmini in his Le Stre-_ 
siane, 1854; G. A, Rayneri, in his Primi Principii di Metodica, 1854; and Della Peda- 
gogit, 1859 D. Berti, the author of La Vita di G. Bruno, 1868; v. Garelli, in his 
Sulla Paosofa Morale, 1852; and in Biografia di A, Rosminé, 1861 ; V. Villa, in his Kant 
e Rosmint, 1869; J. B. Peyretti, in his Hiementi di Milosofia, 1857 ; and Saggio di Logica 
generale, 1859 ; B. Monti, in his Del Fondamento, Progresso, e Sistema dale Conoscenze 
Umane, 1841 ; .Y. Imbriani, in his Sul Mausto di Geet, 1865; and Dell’ Organismo poetico 
e della geen popolare Italiana, 1866; M. Minghetti, the nena and colleague of 
Cavour, whose work, Dell’ Hconomia Publica, bears the traces of the influence of Ros-. 
mini’s docirines ; G. Allievo, in his Hegelianismo, la Scienza e la Vita, 1868; and P. | 
Paganini, in his Della Natura delle Idee secondo Platone, 1863; Consideraziont sulle pro- 
fonde armonie della Filosofia Naturale, 1861; Saggio Cosmologico siillo Spazio, 1862 ; and — 
Saggto sopra S. Tommaso e it Rosmint, 1857. To this classification may be referred 
Les Prineines de Pitlosorhie, of T. Caluso, published in 1815, translated into Italian by 
P. Corte, and published in 1840 with notes of Rosmini. Prof. Corte is the author of 
Etementi di J ilosoficg 1853, embracing logical, metaphysical, and ethical sciences. He 
published also Anthologia ex M. T. Cicerone and L. A. Seneca in usum Philosophie 
Studiosorum concinnata, 1851. The doctrine of Rosmini on the nature of original sin, 
as it was expressed in his 7’rattato della Ooscienza, having been violently attacked by 
several ecclesiastical writers belonging to the Order of the Jesuits, it was ably defended — 
by eminent theologians of the Catholic Church, P. Bertolozzi, G. Fantozzi, G. Bo 
Pagani, and by L, Gastaldi, a collegiate doctor of divinity in the University of Turin, ; 
and-now Archbishop of that See. On Rosmini’s System, see further,—Leydel, in 
Zeitschrift f. Philosophie, 1851, 1859; Annales de Philos. Ohrétienne (Bonnetiy, ed. 
Paris), on Rosmini and the decree of the Index, July, 1860: also same Annales, 
3d series, tomes X., XVIII., XX.; 4th series, I., p. 71; Bartholméss, ist. — 
des Doctrines Religieuses, 2 vols., Paris, 1855; Father Lockhard, Life of Rosmint, Lond., — 


1856; Ferri, op. cit., and G. Paes in the Revue des Deux Mondes, March and May, 
1844. 


. 
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4, Onrotocism.—The Ontologic School places the “ Primum philo- 
sophicum” not in simple ideal existence, but in Absolute reality, the 
cause of all things as well as the principle of all knowledge. This 
doctrine, held by St. Augustine and St. Bonaventura, and revived by 
_Malebranche in the seventeenth century, was developed under 
new form by Vincenzo Gioberti (1801-1852). He was born in 
‘Turin, received his education at the University of that city, and 
early became a priest. Arrested as a sympathizer with the revolu- 
tionary schemes of Mazzini, he was condemned to exile in 1833. 
While in France and fe ad he devoted himself to the work of 
_ Italian regeneration, and eulbaenea to attach the clergy to this cause. 
in: his Primato Morale e Civile degli Ltaliand, 1848, he urged upon 
the papacy the necessity of placing itself at ae head of the liberal 
“movement, and becoming the champion of Italian nationality and the 
centre of European civ ‘lization. In his Proleg gomen, 1845, and J2 
 Gesurta Moderno, 1846, he labored to crush the opposition rt which 
“his views were received by the reactionary party of the Church, and 
exposed the dangers of its alice With the accession of Pius ee in 
1847, and the subsequent establishment of constitutional governments 
‘in the Peninsula, his ideas seemed to have triumphed. In 1848 he 
returned to Italy and entered at once into public life, accepting a seat 
in the Parliament and in the Cabinet of Piedmont, where he soon be- 
if came a ruling spirit. After the battle of Novara, in 1849, he was sent 
to Paris as ambassador, in the hope of obtaining aid for the national 
-eause. Unable to accomplish his mission, he resigned his office, and 
remaining in that city a voluntary exile, he again “devoted himself to 
a “philosophic ‘al studies. 

The philosophy of Gioberti is embodied in hes following works: 
La Teoria del Sopranaturale, 1838 ; Lntroduzione allo Sra della 
Filosofia, 1840; Trattato deb Buono, 1842; Trattato del Bello, 
1841; Lrrori Filosojice di A. Rosmini, 1841-44, Philosophy, accord- 
ing to him, has long since ceased to exist; the last genuine philo- 
| sophers were Leibnitz, Malebranche, and Vico. By substituting psy- 
chologic for the ontologic method and principles, Descartes rendered 
all genuine philosophic development impossible; he did in regard to 
philosophy what Luther did in regard to religion, by substituting pri- 
vate judgment for the authority of the Church. Sbnsualisn) subjective: 
ism, scepticism, materialism and atheism are the legitimate fr uits of the 
‘doctrine of Descartes. To do away with these errors is the object of 
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true philosophy. Rosmini’s theory cannot attain it; for it is founded 
on a psychologic process, assumes as a principle of knowledge a pure 
abstraction, and thus falls into the very errors which it proposes to 
combat. Through ideality the mind cannot reach reality, nor from the 
fact of consciousness can it ascend to universal and necessary ideas. 
We must therefore invert the process, and look both for method and 
principles not in the subject, but in the object. The object is the idea 
in its absolute reality, immanently present to the mind under the form 
of asynthetic judgment, whick comprehends in itself all being and 
knowledge. 

This judgment, as it is produced through reflection, finds its expres- 
sion in the ideal formula Hs creat existentias (Being creates exist- 
ences ¢)—thesupreme principle of Ontology and of Philosophy. Through 
the intuition of this principle, mind is in possession at once of the real 
and the ideal; for the first member of the formula (7s) contains the 
object, Being, the absolute idea as well as the absolute substance and 
cause; the second (Hzistences) gives the organic multiplicity of contin- 
gent substances and causes and relative ideas; the third (Zhe Creative 
Act) expresses the relation existing between the absolute and the rela- 
tive, the unconditional and the conditional, and the production of real 
and ideal existences from the Absolute. But although this intuition 
gives the power of intelligence to the mind, it is in itself not yet an act 
of knowledge; as long as it is not reproduced by the mind, it remains 
in a latent or germinal condition. It is only by a reflex judgment that 
we aftirm the contents of intuition; coming to the consciousness of its 
elements, we become acquainted with their mutual bearing and rela- 
tions. This reproduction therefore is made through ontological reflec- 
tion, by which the mind, so to say, reflects itself wpon the object, and 
through which alone it is capable of acquiring the knowledge of that 
ideal organism, which is expressed in the intuition.» Thus the ontologi- 
cal method is the only true philosophical process, and stands in opposi- 
tion to the psychological method, which is founded on psychological 
reflection, through which the mind turns its attention, not upon the 
object, but upon itself. But to direct its reflection upon the object of 
its intuition, the mind needs the stimulus of language, through which 
it may determine and limit the object for its comprehension. Hence 
the necessity of a first divine revelation, which by language supplies 
the instrument of our reflection, and constitutes that relation which 
necessarily exists between the idea itself, and the idea as it manifests 
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itself to our mind. For although the idea in itself is one and indivisi- 
ble, in reference to the human mind it has. two sides—the one which is 
intelligible, the other incomprehensible—thus being antithetic towards 
each other, and giving rise to all the apparent antinomies between - 
Science and Religion. The faculty of superintelligence, which is 
inherent in all finite minds, consists in the sense which reveals to the 
mind its own limitations, as to the comprehension of the idea. It is 
through revelation that the mind acquires some positive knowledge of 
the superintelligibility of the idea, although always limited and cloud- 
ed in mystery. 
Science, being the reproduction of the ideal formula, must therefore 
_be divided into two branches, corresponding to the intelligibility and 
the superintelligibility of the idea ;—the one constituting the Rational 
Sciences, the other the Super-rational, the last being superior to the 
former from their more extensive comprehension of the idea through 
positive revelation. The genesis of sciences from the ideal formula is 
as follows: “ His,” or the subject of the formula, gives Ontology and 
Theology. The copula (Creat) demands a science which shall com- 
prise the double relation between ns and Lxistences, in both an 
ascending and a descending method; the descending process (from 
Being to Hxistences) originates the science of time and space, or Mathe- 
matics; the ascending (from Lxistences to Being) the science of the 
true, the good, and the beautiful, that is, Logic, Ethics, and Asthetics. 
|The predicate (Lxistences) gives rise to the spiritual and material 
sciences; on the one side Psychology and Cosmology, on the other, 
_ physical Science in its various branches. The super-natural sciences 
| follow the same division. 
| As to the validity of the knowledge arising from this formula,—its 
first member expresses its own absolute reality and necessity. The 
intuitive judgment in which this reality and necessity are pronounced, 
| viz., “ns is,’ and “Hns is necessary,” do not originate in the human 
} mind, but are contained in the idea itself, while the mind in its primi- 
itive intuition only listens to them—repeating them in its succeeding 
reflex judgments. So that the validity of those judgments is not 
affected by the subjectivity of the mind. Thus is it with the funda- 
}mental ideas of necessity, possibility, and existence; the first being 
the relation of the ns to itself, the second the relation of the 
necessary to the existing, and the third the relation of possibility to 
necessity. To these ideas correspond three great realities ; to the first, 
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the Absolute reality, God ; to the second, infinite or continuous magni ~ 
tude, pure time and pure space; to the third, actual and discrete mag- — 
nitude, the universe and its contents. Time and space are ideas, at _ 
once pure and empirical, necessary and contingent. As pure and — 
necessary, they may be conceived as a circular expansion growing out _ 
of a single centre and extending to the infinite; by this centre, Eins 
(Being) is symbolized. As contingent and empirical, they may be repre- 
sented by a circumference which projects from the centre and develops 
in successive degrees; in this projective development we have the 
finite reality, multiple and contingent in itself, but one and necessary, 
if considered as existing in the central point from which it emerges. — 
For existences have a necessary relation to the “7s, and it is only in 

that relation that it is possible to know them. The very word ex-~ 
istences implies their derivation from the Absolute reality; but the 
nature of that derivation cannot be reached through reasoning; it 
manifests itself in the intuition, in which it is revealed in the creative 
act. By considering the two extreme terms of the formula out of the 
relation of its copula, they become identified, and philosophy at once 
falls into Pantheism. Thus the creative act is the only basis of our 
knowledge of contingent existences. It is by bringing the phenome- 
nal elemeuts of perception into their relations to creative activity that 
the sensible becomes intelligible, and the individualizations of the idea 
are brought in the conerete into our minds. And as our own ideas are — 
formed in witnessing the creative act, it follows that that they may be 
considered as copies of the divine idea, created and limited, yet stamp- 
ed with the character of a divine origin. . 

Thus the ideal formula considered in relation to the universe becomes 
transformed into these other formulas: “ the one creates the multiple,” 
and “the multiple returns to the one,”—-which express the two cycles 
of creative development, viz., the one, by virtue of which Existences 
descend from Ens, the other, by which they return to it,—a double move 
ment, which is accomplished in the very bosom of the Ens itself, at once 
the efficient and the final cause of the universe. The first cycle, how- 
ever, is entirely divine, while the second is divine and human, because in 
it human powers are brought into play. In the Garden of Eden the re- 
turn of the mind to its Creator was perfect ; reason predominant over 
passion, man’s reflection was in perfect accord with the organic intui- 
tion; but the Fall altered that order, and man put himself more or less 
into opposition with the formula. Hence the errors of ancient Theo- 
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gonies and Mythologies, and their Pantheistic and Dualistic Philoso- 
phies. Thus the Brahminic and Buddhistic doctrines of the East ab- 


~ sorbed the universe and man himself in the first member of the formula: 


while the philosophical systems of the Greeks reduced everything to 
the third member, with the exception of Pythagoreanism aud Platonism, 


- in which the condition of its organic order was substantially preserved. 


Christianity restored that order through the miraculous intervention 
by which God, becoming man, brought the human race back to its 
primitive condition. In such a dispensation, the tradition which con- 
tains the organic structure of the fomula was placed in the keeping 
of the Church ; hence its infallibility, and its right to preside over Theo- 


logy, as well as the whole development of Science. 


The idea as expressed in the formula becomes, in its application to 
the will, the supreme moral law, the basis of Ethics. While its first 


_ and second terms give us the idea of moral good, its first cause, law 


ip 


we 


ra 
* 


and obligation, the third term supplies the moral agent, and contains 
the conditions of moral development. It is through his free-will that 


/ man can copy the creative act by placing himself in accord with the 


will of God, as manifested in moral law. Hence, moral law partakes 
of the character of absolute reality; it is objective, apodictic, and 
religious, because it is founded on the very relation of God to the 
human will. From this relation arises an absolute right in the Creator, 


_ to which an absolute duty in man corresponds, the source of all the 
» relative duties and rights, which spring from his relation to his fellow- 
- ereatures. It is through this accord of the human with the divine will, 


4 


r 


that man attains happiness, consisting in the voluntary union of his 
intellectual nature with the divine. The supreme formula of Ethics: 
-isthis: “Being creates moral good through the free-will of man ;” 
from this two others follow, corresponding with the two cycles of 
creation; “Free-will produces virtue by the sacrifice of passion to 
law,” and, “Virtue produces happiness by the reconciliation of passion 
to law.” | 
Aisthetic science likewise finds its principles in the ideal formula. 
Creation, with the ideas of time, space, and force, gives us the idea of 
the sublime, while Azistences, that is to say, the real in its relation to 
the idea, contain the elements of the beautiful. Thus, as existences 
are produced and contained in the creative act, so the sublime creates 
and contains the beautiful. Hence the formula, “Being creates the 
- Beautiful through the Sublime.” The two ideas are correlated; they 


both consist in the union of the intelligible with an imaginative ele- 
ment, but while in the sublime one ploniene peedopiian: over the 
other, in the beautiful the harmony of the two is pr eserved. Yet the | | 
two ideas are subject to the cycles already noticed in the development 
ofthe formula: “The Sublime creates the Beautiful,” and “the Beauti- | | 
ful returns to the Sublime.” In the history of art the sublime precedes | 
the beautiful; the temple and the epic poem are the oldest forms of | 
art. The superintelligibility of the idea gives rise to the marvellous, 
which, expressing itself in language, poetry, painting, and music, | 
becomes an element of Asthetics. The first arts resting on the organic 
structure of formula, it follows that only in orthodoxy can the full 
realization of beauty be found ; heterodoxy, altering more or less that | 
structure, introduces an intrinsic disorder into the field of Aistheties, | 
as well as into that of science, morality, and religion. 
Gioberti at the time of his death was preparing other works, in 
which his ideas seem to have undergone considerable change. Imper- 
fect and fragmentary as they were left, they were published in 1856—_ 
57 under the editorship of his friend G. Massari, and bear the follow- 
ing titles: La Protologia; La Filosofia della Rivelazione; La 
Leiforma della Chiesa. A tendency to rationalism blended with Llege- 
lian transcendentalism appears in those works, although ostensibly 
founded on the ideal formula of the first philosophy. The idea here: 
becomes the absolute thought, which creates by its very act of think- 
ing; sensibility is thought undeveloped, as reason is thought deye- 
loped; and even the incomprehensible is but thought undeveloped, 
which becomes intelligible through development. Language as the 
instrument of reflexion plays still a conspicuous part in the woof of 
‘the absolute thought, as wrought out in creation, but it has become a 
natural product: and even of supernatural revelation it is said, that it 
may be considered natural, as soon as it is received into the mind. It is 
_ through the creative act that absolute thought appears in the develop- 
ment of Nature and Mind, a development which proceeds under the 
logical form of a Sorites, the principle of whith is inexhaustible, and 
the progress continuous. The members of this Sorites are propositions 
which rest on Categories, or fundamental ideas produced by the abso- 
Iute thought in its union with the mind, and the things which it 
creates. In the Absolute, the Categories are one and indivisible in the 
idea, but become multiple through the creative act. These are dual 
and trine; the first express the opposition between two contrary terms, 
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while the last*reconcile the oppositions of the former. The absolute 


thought is the concrete and supreme Category, out of which all others 
receive existence through its creative activity; an existence which is 
developed, according to a dialectic movement. The organic structure 


of the Categories, which embraces the relations between the terms of 


each dual one, and the relations between their couples, is moulded on 
the ideal formula. Pantheisin does not consist in a substantial syn- 
thesis of God and the universe, but in the confusion of the finite and the 


infinite, and of the different modes of existence which belong to them. 


God is infinite, both actually and potentially; the world is potentially 
infinite, but actually finite. With Nicolas of Cusa and Giordano 
Bruno it may properly be said, that the universe is “a potential God” 


or “a limited or contracted God.” Hence, God and the universe are 
- one in the infinite reality of the first, and in the infinite potentiality of 
the second; for the potentiality of the universe exists in God. As to 
its finitude, it is given as a term of the creative act; it is a primitive 


fact which is presupposed by all mental acts, which therefore cannot 


be reduced to other Categories and thus to the unity of the Absolute. 


Finite realities, however, have a double relation to the Absolute, which 


‘is determined by the metexes and the mémeses; through the former 


they are phenomenal copies of the divine ideas, and through the 
latter they participate in the divine essence, the condition of their 
existence. 

The change in Gioberti’s metaphysical ideas manifests itself in his 
thoughts in relation to the Church. Catholic philosophy rests no longer 


on the authority of an ecclesiastical organization, but on the universal- 


ity and continuity of human thought, in the history of mental evolu- 
tion. Religion is no longer superior to philosophy; but it is philo-- 
sophy itself, enveloped in myths and symbols, so as to bring it to the 
intelligence of the common people. All religions are effects of the’ 
creative act, having different degrees of moral value. Christianity, 
however, is the complement of all religious forms, and Christ is the 
Man-Idea, in which the’realization of the moral type fully corresponds 
to its inner excellence. Mysteries and miracles are facts, which cannot 
be considered as complete ; their value consists in their relation to the 
future, as phenomena which contain the doctrines of Palingenesis. No 
Church can live which does not follow the laws of ideal development ; 
even the universe would perish, the moment it should cease to be sub- 
ject to change. The modifications introduced in his political doctrine, 
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he himself published a year before his death, in his Rinnovamento— 
Civile @? Italia, 1851, where the papacy no longer appears as the natural 
support of Italian regeneration, but as its greatest obstacle. In this 
work, by far the best of all his voluminous productions, he gave 
a new programme to Italian patriots; placing the national cause 
under the hegemony of the king of Piedmont, he urged his country-_ 
men to rally around that throne, the only hope of the Peninsula. 
This programme, carried out to the letter, has brought the Italian 
States under one national government, and finally made Rome the 
capital of the nation. Nostatesman, with the exception of Cavour, has 
ever exerted for a time so great influence on the affairs of Italy as 
Gioberti; his name is preserved in honor among his countrymen for 
the purity of his patriotism, the loftiness of his aspirations, and the 
liberality of his views, rather than for the solidity and the permanent 
value of his philosophy. On the political relations of Gioberti to: 
Cavour, cf. Life, Character, and Policy of Count Cavour, by V. 
Botta, New York, 1862. 


As a philosopher, Gioberti did not sueceed in forming a large School, although the 
following writers doubtless derived their inspirations from his works :—Vito Fornari, 
Dall’ Armonia Universale, 1850; Leziont sull’ arte dela parola, 1857-62; G. Romano, 
a Jesuit, La Scienew dell’ womo ee 2 suot rapporti colla Natura e con Thins 1840-45 ; 
Mlementé di Filosofi« ; V. Di Gioanni, Principit della Filosofia Prima, 1863; Miceli, o dei- 
V Essere Uno e Reale, ‘1964: Miceli o Va del Sistema, 1865 ; N. Garzilli, Saggio sut 
rapportt dela Formula ideale cot problemi importanti dala Iilosofia, 1850; B. De Ac- 
quisto, Sistema della Scienza universale, 1850 ; Llementi di Filosofia fondamentale, 1836 ; 
Corso di Filosofia morale, 1851; Corso dé Diritto naturale, 1852; Necessitd del? autorita 
e della legge, 1856; Saggio sulla natura e sulla genesi del Diritto di proprietd, 1858 ; 
Trattato @ Ideologia, 1858. In the United States of America, Gioberti found a de-— 
voted interpretér in Dr, O, A. Brownson, whose able exposition of the doctrine con- 
tained in the ideal formula was published in 1864, in the Review bearing his name. 
To the Ontological School, although independent of Gioberti, belong G. M. Bertini, 
Idee di una Pitosofia della Vita, 1850; Questione Religiosa, 1861; and La Filosofia Greea 
prima di Socrate, 1869; S. Gamiotuee, Delia Pilosofia della Storia ; A. Conti, Storia 
della Filosofia, 1864. ; Botdenan, Amore e Fede, 1862; Dio e il male, 1865; J. Puccinotti, — 
Seritté Storict ¢ Filosofict, 1864; Storia della Medicina ; M. Baldacchini, Trattato sullo 
Scetticismo ; La Filosofia dopo Kant ; 1. Corleo, Filosofia wniversale, 1863; A. Mangeri, 
Corso di Filosofia e Sistema Psico-Ontologico, 1866; B. Labranca, Leziont di Filosofia 
ragionale, 1868; Mora and Lavarino, in their Mnetclopedia Scientifica, 1856; 8. 
Tarbiglio, Liimpero della Logica, 1870; and Analist Storica delle mbes di Locke @ 
Leibnizio, 1867. . On Gioberti, cf. L. Ferri, and R. Mariano, op. cit. ; Seydel in Zeit- 


schrift f. Philosophie, 1856 mad 1859; C. B. Smyth, Christian Metaphysivians, Lond., 
1851. 


Prominent among the Ontologists is Terenzio Mamiani; a poet, 


Korte 
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statesman, and philosopher. THe was born in Pesaro, 1799; in 1831 
he joined the revolutionary movement of the Romagnas, but was ar- 
rested and condemned to exile. He took up his residence in Paris, 
where for fifteen years he was engaged in literary and philosophical 
pursuits. In 1846 he returned to Italy, and gave his support to the 
liberal reforms inaugurated by Pius TX. When the Pope abandoned 


__ Rome, Mamiani, as a member of the Constituent Assembly, opposed 


the proclamation of the Republic, as contrary to the interest of the 
national cause. With the restoration of the papal power by the aid of 
France in 1849, he retired to Piedmont, where he was elected member 
of Parliament and appointed professor of philosophy in the Univer- 
sity of Turin. Tle was a stanch supporter of the policy of Cavour, 
under whose administration he held successively the offices of minister 
of Public Instruction and that of minister to Greece. At. present he 
is member of the Senate and professor of the philosophy of history in 
the University of Rome. . 

In the early part of his philosophical career, represented by 
his Del Linnovamento del? antica Filosofia Italiana, 1834, Mariani 
held the doctrine of Empiricism founded on psychological investiga- 
tions, in which he strove to combine experience with reason. Ie main- 
tained that the principal question of philosophy was that of method; and 
that this could only be found in experience and nature. It was this me- 
thod which prevailed among the philosophers of the Renaissance, and 
to which science is indebted for its great achievements, particularly 
through the teachings and the example of Galileo. This publication 
called forth the work of Rosmini, J? /2¢énnovamento, ete., in which he 
controverted some of Mamiani’s statements, and tried to show that the 
experimental method alone could not philosophically reconstruct the 
science of Nature and Mind. Mamiani himself soon became convinced 
of this, and in his works Discorso sul? Ontologia e sul Metodo, 1841, and 
Dialoghi di Scienza Prima, 1846, he endeavored to-find a philosophi- 
cal basis in common sense. In these writings appears for the first time 
his doctrineggn immediate perception, as the only foundation of the 
knowledge of reality. The last phase of his doctrine is contained in 
his work Confessioni di un Metafisico, 1865. It is divided into two 
parts, Ontology and Cosmology. In the first he considers the Absolute, 
ideas, natural theology, and the creative act ; in the second, the finite, 
its relation to the Infinite, the co-ordination of nature’s means, life, 
finality, and progress in the universe. 
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Tlis fundamental doctrines are as follows: The knowledge of the 
real and the ideal is effected through two faculties essentially distinct, 
although both acting in the subjective unity of the mind—perception 
and intellection. -The first does not consist in a synthetic judgment 
& priort, as Rosmini and Gioberti held after Kant, but in a direct 
aud immediate relation of the mind to finite aes as Reid and 
Galuppi maintained, althongh they overlooked its intellectual charac- 
ter. Intellection consists in the relation of the mind to ideas; and, as 
these have an essential connection with Absolute reality, the mind may 
be said to possess an intrinsic relation to the “ inte realissimo”—the 
most real being. Ideas indeed are intellectual symbols of the Absolute 
reality in its relation of causality; and they are supplied by the 
intellective faculty, when the mind apprehends their realizations 
through perception. Thus our intelligence attains to Absolute reality 
crcugs the intermedium of ideal representations, but it does not 
penetrate so far as to reach its essence ;,it remains on its surface. A 
similar process occurs in perception, through which the mind reaches 
the object given in sensibility, not in essence, but through the medium 
of sensation. But while our ideas are mere representative emblems, 
in the divine mind they are real objects in themselves; they are 
identical with the absolute intelligibility, the possibility, the reason 
of all things; they are therefore the foundation of all finite realities, 
their common attributes and final perfection; they are indeed the 
efficient and final causes of the world, manifesting themselves under 
the triple relation of the true, the good, and the beautiful. Hence our 
ideas, as representations and determinations of the divine causality, 
are essentially objective and immutable representations, and deter- 
minations of eternal truth. It follows that the existence of God is 
founded on the very nature of primitive intuition, which includes the 
eternal substantiality of truth, and that its demonstration @ priori is 
a simple process of deduction from the principle of identity. It 
follows also that every ideal relation contains an eternal truth, fo which 
an intelligible reality in God corresponds; it is thereforeindependent 
of the human mind. Ideas however are not innate ; fe originate 
in finite reality, from which they receive their determinations, and 
have a necessary reference to Absolute reality through their represen- 
tative character. It is only through reflection that the mind discovers 
in itself its relation both to finite reality, contained in internal and 
external perception, and to Infinite reality, contained in the ideas. 
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Creation’ is the result of the infinite good, which of necessity 
tends to communicate itself: the idea of a God infinitely good im- 
plies the idea of a creation, founded on the greatest good, as its out- 
ward manifestation and ultimate end. This ponttee ae cnt is brought 
forth by an infinite power, and an infinite wisdom, under the 
_ forms of the laws of causality and finality. From the very nature of 
the finite, and its opposition to the infinite, arises the immense cosmic 
diversity. Hence the universe cannot be properly represented as a 
sphere ; it is rather to be regarded as a system of numberless spheres, 
moving concentrically in various directions, and forming that univer- 
sal harmony, which is the highest expression of the infinite good. As 
the cosmic diversity is equal to its possibility, it follows that there is 
only one idea of the universe in the divine mind as well as in the 
universe itself, although in a continuous generation and development. 
The idea of a better world is impossible ; because the idea of the uni- 
verse, which is inthe act of developing, contains already all possibilities. 
Evil is inherent in the finite; but it diminishes, as the finite more and more 
approaches the infinite, and in this progressive union of the one with the 
other lies the ultimate end of creation. In the achievement of this end, 
the divine causality creates and determines the whole, the divine intelli- 
gence prearranges the whole, while nature produces the whole under the 
influence of that causality and intelligence. The jindte is an aggregate 
of monads or forces, which are brought together by their mutual at- 
traction; thus a communication arises between those, which have 
a character of similarity, a participation between the diverse ones, and 
a co-ordination of all. : 

Hence arises the Cosmic System, with its great divisions of na- 
ture, life, and mind. Nature reveals itself first m the stellar order, 
in the ether in connection with lght, heat, and electricity, and in 
the order of chemical compounds. In the elaboration of the syn- 
theses preparatory to the final ones, the Divine Art is revealed in 
that wise co-ordination of means ich is produced by the union and 
separation, the action and reaction of homogeneous, as well as hetero- 
genous forces. But it is only in life that finality appears, for life 
alone contains the possibility of receiving the communication of good, 
which is the essence and the object of creation. Life is the develop- 
ment through a suitable organization of the individual, in reference to 
its participation inthe good. At its lowest degree it is nothing but a 
chemical compound, enclosed in a cellular envelope and capable of 
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reproducing itself; at its highest point it is an intellectual and voli: 


tional activity which tends to an absolute object, and to this end co-or- 
dinates all the means at its disposal. Between the two extremes there 


are numberless degrees of activity, each developing in accordance with 


its own end. Vegetation, animality, and spirituality mark the princi. 
pal degrees in the scale of life. In these three manifestations life is a 
specific force. Biichner and other Scientists, who give to matter the 
power of producing life, deny the existence of this specific force, and 
attribute it to a cause, which in itself has not the elements necessary to 
its development. So Darwin’s theory of the genesis of species involves 
the negation of the objective reality of the idea or specific essence, 
containing a substantial fixedness of character and: form, and the 


power of producing itself within the limits of its own nature. Tt 


confounds accidental varieties with substantial transformatious, and 
artificial means with natural processes. It is contrary to all historical 
experience, and the constant fact of the sterility of hybrids; it stands 
in contradiction with itself in the bearing of the two laws of the strug- 
cle for life, and natural selection, which will restrict rather than widen 
the limits of development, and keep the species within their own 
boundaries, rather than expand them into new forms and modes of 
existence. 

The order of life in relation to the general end of creation begins 
with plants; here the living force has the specific value of being the 
organ for animal life, or rather it is the laboratory in which its 
elements are prepared; it passes over into animality, which has 
a real relation of “finality,” although limited and relative, as 
are its senses and instincts, through which it enjoys participation 
in the divine good. Man alone, whose life is partly the growth 
of vegetation and animality, is an absolute finality, for he alone 
has a life, through which he can know and act in accordance with 
the Absolute. The law of indefinite progress is universal and 
necessary, founded as it isin the very object of creation, in the 
divine goodness, and the progressive union of the finite with the 
infinite. This law, which embraces all the universe, is still more appa- 
rent in the development of mankind. But in order that it may be 
verified in history, its application must comprehend humanity as an 
organic and spiritual unit ; it would fail if applied to isolated nations, 
or measured by an invariable type, as Vico insisted. Tio see the full 
bearing of this law, mankind must be regarded in the multitude of its 
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nationalities, in the variety of their character, in the multiplicity of the 


elements and of the ages of civilization. The law itself must be viewed 


in its different aspects, and in the agencies which are at work to carry it 
out in history; such as the influence of national aristocracies, the sub- 
ordination of lower to higher forms of civilization, the mingling of 
races, and the expansion of social forces, through which a kind of pola- 
rity among hations is created. All these and other causes, while they 
preserve the spiritual unity of mankind, maintain its growth and 
secure its general advancement. 

Besides the works already mentioned, Mamiani wrote also Meditazt- 


ont Cartesvane, 1868, and Di un Nuovo Diritto Huropeo, 1859, in which 


he strove to establish international right on a philosophical basis. In 
his L¢inascimenio Cattolico, 1862, he contemplated the possibility of 
a reform in the Catholic Church, that should reconcile it with the spirit 
of modern times. He is also the author of Teoria della Religione 


—e dello Stato, e det suot rapporte special con Roma e colie Nazions 


Outtoliche, 1868; Sei Lettere.a Rosmini, 1888; Saggi di Filosofia 


— Cwile, 1865; Saggt Politici, 1853. 


Among the writers who have treated of Mamiani’s philosophy, the more prominent 
are Luigi Merri, the author of the Hssai sur 0? Histoire de la Philosophie en Tialie au 
19me Sicele, 1869 ; Mare Debrit, Histotre des Doctrines Philosophiques dans Italie Con- 
temporuine, 1859. (These two writers, particularly the first, give a complete 
survey of the principal systems of contemporary philosophy in Italy.) See also F. 
Lavarino, La Logica eta Filosofia del Conte T. Mamiant, 1870; F. Fiorentino, several 
articles in the Rivista di Bologna, 1867, under the title of Positivismo e Platonismo in 
Ltalia ; Brentazzoli, the author of Di wn ulteriore e definitivo esplicamento della Milosofia 
Scolastica, 1861; Tagliaferri, who wrote on Mamiani’s theory, 1867; and F. Bona- 
telli, who discussed the ontological argument of the existence of God as presented by _ 
Mamiani in Bonatelli and Mamiant, 1867. Bonatelli is also the author of La Coscienza, 
1872, and of asketch of Italian philosophy since 1815, published in the Zettschrift fiir 
Philosophie und Philosophische Kritik, Halle, 1869. To the Ontologic classification 
may also be reduced the Dialoghi Politico-Lilosofict di G. Buscarint. 1870; and Sopra la 
Pilosofiaate Diritto Publico Interno di L. C. di Montagnint, 1870 ; also, La Filosofia delle 
Scuole Italiane, a philosophical Review supported by Mamiani, D. Berti, R. Bonghi, 
G. Barzellotti, and other members of an association recently established in Rome for 
the promotion of philosophical studies; J/ Gerdil, a weekly periodical published in 
Turin, under the editorship of Prof. Allievo, chiefly intended to reconcile philosophy 
with Christianity; and 27 Campo det Filosofi Italiani, a philosophical periodical pub- 
lished in Naples, and edited by Prof. Milone. 

5. Assoture Iprarism or Hrerrtanism—Augusto Vera is the 
recognized head of the Hegelian School in Italy. He was born 
in Amelia, a city of Umbria, in 1817, and early went to Paris, 
where he completed his education. Having spent some years in 
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Switzerland, as professor of Greek and Latin literature, he returned 
to Paris, and was appointed professor of philosophy in several 
Colleges connected with the University of France. In 1860 he returned 
to Italy, where he was at once made professor of philosophy in the 
Royal Academy of Milan. In 1861 he was transferred to the University 
-of Naples, where he still holds the professorship of the history of phi- 
losophy and the philosophy of history. His works are devoted to the 
interpretation and application of the Hegelian philosophy, and are 
almost all written in french. They are as follows:— 


‘ 


Probléme dela Certitude ; I) Hégélianisme et la Philosophie, 1861; Mélanges Philoso- 
phiques, 1862; Hssais de Philosophie Hégétienne, 1864; Introduction a la Philosophie 
@ Hégel, 1853, 2d ed., 1864; Logique @ Hégel ; Philosophie de la Nature @ Hegel ; Phi- 
losophie de | Esprit a Hége ; Philosophie de la Religion @ Hégel ; Platonis Aristotelis & 
Hegelii de medio termino Doctrina ; Inquiry into Speculative and Experimental Science, 
Lond , 1856, Lezioni sulla Filosofia ddia Storia ; Protusiont alla Storia dela Filosofia 
(epoca Socratica), ed alla Filosofia dela Storia ; Il Problema de? Assoluto; Il Cavour e la 
bbera Chiesa in libero Stato, in which the doctrine of the separation of the Church 
from the State held by Cavour is opposed on philosophical and political grounds. He 
also translated into- English the History of Religion and of the Christian Church by 
Bretschueider, London. In his works Vera not only interprets and expounds Hegel’s 
philosophy, but develops it and expresses it in a more intelligible form, thus rendering 
it accessible to students not familiar with Hegelian terminology. In his Jntroduction 
a la Philosophie d Hégel he rejects the Trinity of being, thought, and motion which Tren- 
delenburg proposed to substitute to the Hegelian Trinity of being, not being and becom- 
ing; he also confutes French Eclecticism and the materialistic theories of Biichner 
and Moleschott. In his Jnguiry into Speculative and Experimental Science he 
refutes the doctrines of Bacon, Locke, and other representatives of Empiricism. 
His labors have been highly praised by eminent German Hegelians, among whom 
is Rosenkranz in ‘‘ Der Gedanke,” Vol. V., B. 1, and in his Wessenschajt der Logischen 
Idee, See also an article of Emile Saisset in the Revue des Deux Mondes, 15 December, 
1860. Among other Hegelians in Italy may be mentioned: Bertrando Spayenta, who, 
in his (ilosofia di Gtoberti, 1863, aimed to show the connection of the doctrines of this 
philosopher with the ideas of Hegel. He is also the author of Jntroduzione alie Leziont 
di Iibosofia, 1862, Principti dé Filosofia, 1867 ; Saggi di Critica filosofica, politica e religiosa, 
1867; Filosofia di Kant e sua relazione colla Filosofia Itaiiana, 1860. The Marchioness 
Marianne Florenzi-Waddington was at first a disciple of Schelling, whose dialogue Ox 
Bruno and Lectures on the Philosophy of Religion she translated into Italian. In her 
later works, however, she adopted the fundamental ideas and the terminology of Hegel. 
She wrote Hilosofemi di Cosmologia é di Ontologia, 1863; Saggi di Psicologia edi Logica, 
1864; Saggio sulla Natura, 1866; Saggto sulla Fitosofia dello Spirito, 1867 ; Dell’ témmor- 
talitd dad? anima umana, 1868 ; Riflessiont sul Socialismoe e Comunismo, 1850. Here be- 
longs also Fr. Fiorentino, the author of Pietro Pomponacci—Telesio, and Studj Storict 
sulla Scuola di Bologna ¢ d@’ Padova al Secolo 16°. He also wrote on Positivism and 
Platonism in Italy, 1867 (Rivista di Bologna.) Rafaelle Mariano wrote La Philoso- 
phie Contemporaine en Italie, 1868; Lasalle e i suo Hractito, 1865; Il Risorgimento 
Italiano secondo i principti della Filosofia deka Storia di Hegel, 1866; Ll Prodlema 
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Rdigioso in Italia, 1872, Among those who have devoted themselves to the application 
of the Hegelian doctrine to the special branches of science may be mentioned C. De Meis, 
naturalist and physiologist ; De-Sanctis, Marselli, Delzio, Salvetti, Stanislao Gatti, M. 
Vitto, Camerini, and Trani, who applied it particularly to literary and historical criti- 
cism, and to political, juridical and xsthetical sciences. 


- 6. Scnoiasticism.—The philosophical development of Italian philo- 
sophy in the nineteenth century is distinguished by its national character, 
aud the decided impulse it has given to the reconstruction of Italy, on 
the basis of independence and liberty. An exception to this general 
tendency is to be found in the writers who, laboring in the interests of 
the Church, have striven to re-establish Scholasticism, and with it sacer- 
dotal domination over national thought. Giovachino Ventura (1792- 
1861) is the principal representative of this School. [He was born in 
Palermo, and early became a member of the Order of the Theatins. He 
was soon elected Superior-General of the Order, and held a high posi- 
tion in the government of the Church. He was one of the most 
prominent supporters of the reforms inaugurated by Pius IX. In his 
eulogy on O'Connell, in his funeral oration on the victims of the re- 
volution of Vienna in 1848, and in his sermons delivered in the Chapel 


of the Tuileries, in Paris, 1857-58, he continued to show himself a 


warm champion of popular rights. In his philosophical works, how- 
over, he constantly maintained the fundamental idea of Scholasticism, 
placing the authority of the Church above reason and human conscience, 
indeed above all sovereignty. Holding that philosophy was but a 
deduction from revelation, he asserted that the ultimate criterion of 
truth lay in that authority. It is true, he says, that ideas originate in 


sensations, and in the subsequent images which are left by them in the 


mind; but ideas have no value if not incorporated in language, which 
is itself derived from revelation. Philosophy reached its culminating 
point in St. Thomas Aquinas, and nothing is left to philosophers but 
to study, and to expound the doctrines of that writer. Ventura is the 
author of the following works: De Methodo Philosophandi, 1828 ; 
Dela Vraie et de la Fausse Philosophie, 1852; La Tradition et les 
Scmipelagiens de la Philosophie, 1854; La Laison Philosophique et 
Cutholique, 1854. La Philosophie Chrétienne, 1861. Cf. Le Pere 
Ventura et la Philosophie, par Chs. de Remusat in La Revue des Deux 
Mondes, Février, 1853; also, Htudes Morales et Litteraires par A. de 
Broglie, 1853. See also on Ventura, Brownson’s Quarterly Leview, 
Oct. 1855; and Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne, Paris, Noy. 1861. 
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To the same School belongs M. Liberatore, a Jesuit, the author of 
Institutiones Philosophice, 1861; Saggio sulla Conoscenza Intellet- { 
twale, 1855 ; Hthica et Jus unre 1858. Compendium Logice-et Me- 


taphysice, 1868. Liberatore rejects the vision of God, as well as the 


doctrine of pure tradition, as the principle of knowledge, and holds that ; 


human reason, aided by the senses and the power of abstraction, can 
originate ideas, and attain truth and certainty in the order of nature. 
But above nature and man there is the authority of the Church, the 


only infallible guide in philosophy as well as in theology. To the — 


same School may be referred Sanseverino, author of Philosophia Chris- 


tiuna cum antigua et nova comparata, 1862; C. de Crescenzio who wrote 
Seuole di Filosojea, 1866; F. Capozza, author of Sulla Filosofia dew 


Padri e Doitori della Chiesa e in ispectalita di San Tommaso in op- 
posizione alla Iilosojia moderna, 1868; also.P. Tapparelli d’ Azeghio, a 
Jesuit, brother of the statesman of the same name, the author of same 
Critico dei Governi Rappresentativi delle Societa Moderne, 1854, 
and Suggio teorico del Diritto Naturale fondato sul? esperienza, 1855. 


La Civilta Cattolica, a monthly Review, literary, political, and phi- 


losophical, published in Rome, is the principal organ of this sect. 
It was established in 1850, er since its origin it has been chiefly 
edited by writers belonging to the Order of the Ar estuts, such as Libera- 
tore, Ramone. Azeglio, einen and Curci. The fundamental idea of 
this Periodical is the insufficiency of human reason in all questions 
which refer to religion, philosophy, morality, jurisprudence, and politics. 
European civilization is the result of Catholicism, and it is only in 
Catholicism that man and society can find a basis for their develop! 
ment. Protestantism, liberty of conscience and thought are only 
sources of infidelity and revolution, and it is only by subjecting itself 
to the authority of the Chirch, that the human mind can re-establish 


its natural relations with God and man. The revolution which hag — 


made Italy one, having been carried out. against the interests of the — 


Church, is anti-Catholic and anti-Christian. These doctrines have re- 
ceived the sanction of Pius [X., who in his Syllabus, 1864, condemned 


as inonstrous errors the following propositions :—“ Moral science and — 


philosophy are independent of the authority of the Church ;” “ Phi- 


losophy may be treated without regard to revelation ;” “The princi- 
ples and the method of the Scholastics are not in accordance with the — 


need, and the progress of science ;” “Every one may embrace that 
religion, which he in his conscience may think true ;” “ Protestantism 
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is 4 form of Christianity, in which man may please God, equally as well 
_asif he were in the Catholic Church; ” “Common schools ought to 
-be exempted from the authority of the Church.” These and other 
} propositions, proclaimed as religicus errors, received formal condem- 
nation from the Church in the nel of ie Vatican, 1870, through 
the dogmatic definition of papal infallibility, the eel consequence 
of genuine Catholicism and the highest synthesis of Scholasticism. 
; 7. Posrrrvism, or rationalistic naturalism, as implying the negation 
of all metaphysical science, is represented by Giuseppe Ferrari. A 
Lombard by birth, and a disciple of Romagnosi, he early visited Paris, 
_ where he became connected with the University of France, as associate 
doctor. Ue afterwards held a professorship in the University of Stras- 
- bourg, which he was obliged to resign on account of his ra .dical opin- 
ions. In 1859 he return iad to Italy, entered Parliament, and was ap- 
pointed professor of philosophy successively in Turin, Milan, and 
; ae crene, Admitting as insoluble the antinomies of reason in the 
_sense of Kant, Ferrari holds that experience is the only foundation of 
truth. There are two species of contradiction into which the mind 
“may fall, the positive and the eritical. The former arise from faults 
_of reasoning, and may disappear through a verification of the intellec- 
tual process. The latter are the results of a fatal law. of the mind, and 
cannot be avoided. Kant reduced these contradictions to the ideas hav- 
ing reference to God, the world, and man; but in fact they are number- 
less; they are in us and out of us; they manifest themselves in our ideas 
and actions, in both the theoretical and the practical order. Their uni- 
; versality is the law of mind and nature. Hegel with an effort of genius 
attempted to reduce them to a rational unity ; but he succeeded only 
‘in giving us a philosophy of contradictions. His failure shows the 
impossibility of metaphysical science, and the futility of the labors of 
metaphysiciaus to find a relation between Natureand Logic. Between 
the two there is no relation ; the former is founded on the law of con- 
trast and change, the latter on identity; hence there is an essential 
opposition between them, which renders it impossible to represent 
reality in accordance with mental ideality. Indeed the mind itself 
is subject to the law of opposition, so that in reality an absolute 
identity even in the logical order is an impossibility. The effort 
therefore to reduce nature and mind to scientific unity must ine- 
‘vitably result in transforming the critical antimonies into positive 


ones, and thus in making error a necessity. The mind is neither 
30 
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superior nor equal to nature; it is its child; and it is only in sub- 
mission to nature that it can co-ordinate its thoughts, determine its 
knowledge, and find a basis for speculation. Phenomenalism, there- 
fore, with all the oppositions which are revealed in the ever-chang- 
ing movement of nature, is the object as well as the limit of our 
intelligence. The ideal relations, such as the relations of quality and 
substance, of effect and cause, of finite and infinite, and all others” 
which relate to the supreme laws of nature and thought, are so many 
oppositions which predominate in the universe, and in all our analyses ; 
they are the inexplicable conditions of our knowledge, and the insuper- 
able limits of all science. An impenetrable mystery envelopes them, 
and the mind can neither explain nor reconcile them. Hence it fol- 
lows that no absolute truth exists in the human mind, and that philo- 
sophy is only so far true as it does not overstep the limits of a pheno- 
menal experience, the cause of which is an everlasting movement, and 
its law a perpetual opposition. 

Led by these ideas, Ferrari attempts a philosophical reconstruction 
of the political fe sopmicns of nations, founded exclusively on expe- 
rience and induction. He establishes therefore a general and uniform 
type of this development, and divides it into fan periods, each com- 
prising about thirty years. The first period is an epoch of prepara- 
tion, in which new ideas are manifested, and the germs of future 
events and laws deposited in the soul of as people. “This is followed 
by the period of exploszon, in which those germs, having reached their 
maturity, burst forth in explicit ideas, and are transformed into politi- 
eal action. A phasis of reacteon next appears, by which a temporary 
return is made to the ancient régime, and the new form of civilization 
and the doctrines of revolution are momentarily suppressed. In this 
phase the body politic finds itself in a kind of oscillation between the. 
old and the new, seeking its equilibrium. Finally, the last period 
completes the movement through a solution, and it ends with ingraft- 
ing the new ideas in the minds df the people, and in the character of 
the government. Thus in France, Louis XIV. represents the first 
period, the revolution the second, the last years of Napoleon and the 
kingdoms of Louis XVIII, Charles X., and Louis Philippe the third, 
while the fourth begins in the revolution of 1848, is interrupted by 
the second empire, and recommences with its fall. Ferrari is the 
author of La Mente di G..B. Vico, 18387; La Mente di G. D. Romag- 
nost, 1835; De PErreur ; Vico e PItalie, 1839 ; Idées sur la Politique 
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de Pluton et d@ Aristote; Essai sur le Principe et les Limites de la 
Phiiosophie de 0 Histoire ; Histoire de la Raison del Etat ; His- 
_ totre des Révolutions @ Italie, 1858 ; Corso di Lezioni sugli Scrittori 

Politics Ltahiani, 1862-68 ; Milosofia della Rivoluzione, 1851. 
_ Ausonio Franchi (a nom de plume assumed by F. Bonavino) is 
_ another representative of this School. In his youth he became a priest, 
_ but soon renounced this position, and avowed himself a rationalist and 
anaturalist. Ile is now professor of the philosophy of history in the 
University of Pavia. In his work, Za Filosofia delle Scuole Italiane, 
1852, he attempts a criticism of the philosophies of Rosmini, Gioberti, 
and Mamiani, and rejects them all as exponents of old Scholasticism 
‘ under new forms. Admitting the negative part of the doctrine of 
_ Kant, he derives his positive ideas from the French philosophers of 
_ the 18th century. Nature and its phenomena are the limits of our 
knowledge, and time and space its exclusive conditions. THere is no 
- other reality, which the mind can reach; there is no substance, no 
truth in itself. The infinite is only the indefinite, and even this is 
not real, but ideal. In his book Del Sentéimento, 1854, Franchi rests 

his psychology on sensation, and makes this the origin of all mental 
faculties. Applying these ideas to religion in his Za Religione del 

Secolo 19°, 18538, and in his 17 Razionalismo del Popolo, 1856, he 

borrows from Feuerbach; from Comte and other positivists, the 

idea of humanity as the basis and the object of a genuine rationalistie 
religion. In his Review, Za Magione, which he established in 1854, 
he discussed the most important questions of philosophy, religion, and 
_ polities, showing a decided tendency towards Socialism, yet maintain- 
ing a proper regard for the rights of property and the institution of 
the family. He is also the author of Lezzonz sulla Storva.della Filo- 
sofia Moderna, 1863, and of the work Sulla Teorica del Giudizio, 
1871. Jacques Moleschott, professor in the University of Turin, in 
his Za Circulation de la Vie, 1866, and other numerous works on 
physiology, Salvator Tommasi, professor in the University of Naples, 
author of the Vaturalismo Moderno, 1866, and other eminent phys- 
iologists and scientists, contend that all knowledge is essentially 
relative and finite, and that therefore all questions relating to the Ab- 
solute and the Infinite are insoluble; hence they assert that the pro- 
vince of philosophy must be confined within the limits of natural 


science. 
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To this School, although from an entirely different point of view, 
may be referred Pasquale Villari, the author of La Storza di Savonaro-— 
da, 1858, who in his Saggi da Saran Critica, e Politica, 1868, insists on 
the ae application of the historical method to philosopieeel 
sciences, a method, the adoption of which is urged by Raffaele Lam- 
bruschini, the author of Del? Hducazione e del? Istruzione, 1849, La 
Guida ddl? Educatore, and other valuable works on education; cf. his” 
La Filosofia Positiva esaminata secondo i Principii della Pedagogia, 
in the Gioventu of Florence, June, 1868,a weekly paper devoted to the. 
progress of education. The following writers, under different aspects, 
illustrate the contemporary history.of Positive Philosophy in Italy :— 
Bissolati, Zntroduzione alle Istituzioni Pirroniane, 1870; A. Secchi, 

| Onitadelle Forze Fisiche, 1864; Pozzolini, Induzionedelle Forze Fisiche, 
1868; Barbera, Za Legge universale di rotazione, and Newton e la 
Lilosofia naturale, 1870; A. Martinozzoli, Za Teoria della Milosofia, 
' 1870; B. Bianco, La see nella Filosofia, ossia ud Vero ed wb 
Devt applicati al Materialismo, 1870; T: Dandolo, Storiadel Pensiero 

ner tempt moderni, 1871; G. Gace Vans Antropologia,? Uomo e la 

Scimmia, 1871; A. Angiulli, La Filosofia e la Ricerca Positiva, 1869 3 
Pp: Siciliani, Sul pA Rat della Filosofia Positiva in Italia 
187 1; G. Barzeliotti, La Morale nella Filosofia Positiva, 1872. Ro 
‘iene ey Saggro di cee 2a Prima, 1871; L’ Universo, 0 Astro e?In~ 
dividuo, 1872 ; M. Panizza, 7 ee eae Filosofico, e tl Positiwismo 

Scientifico, Lettere ad Krmanno L. & Helmholtz, 1871. 
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—— ADDENDA. 


_ Dr. UEBERWEG, some time before his death, and before the publication of the third 
‘edition of the last part of his History of Philosouis (1872), kindly forwarded to the 
| translator a copy of the most important additions and alterations which were to appear 
in that edition. The second volume of this translation, up to and including § 132, was 
already in print when the third edition of the original appeared. The manuscript for 


paragraphs 133-135 was immediately revised so as to include the further and latest 
additions +o those paragraphs in the original. We append here further bibliographical 
and other additions to the other paragraphs in this volume, which it was impossible to 
incorporate into the body of the work. 


To § 107 :-— 


Ed. Zeller, Gesch. der deutschen Philos. seit Leibnitz (1871? belongs, together with Dorner’s ‘* History of 
German Theology,” Lotze’s ‘t History of Aisthetics in Germany,” and other works, to the series of volumes 
constituting the ‘* History of the Sciences in Germany,” published at Munich under the patronage of the king 
: of Bavaria.—7Z7.} August Tabulski, Ueber den Hinjfluss der Mathem. auf die gesch. Lntiw,. d. Philos. bis 
auf Kant (Jena Inaug. Dissert.), Leipsic, 1868. 


To § 109 :— 


‘ 
Max Maywald, Ueber die Lehre von der eweifachen Wahrheit, Berlin, 1871. 
Hugo Delff, Dante Alighieri, Leipsic, 1869 (seeks to point out relations to Platonism and mysticism in 
Dante); ; J. A. Scartazzini, Dante Al., seine Zeit, s. Leben u. s. Werke, Berlin, 1869. 
Writers on Bessarion are: Al. Bandini (Rome, 1777), Hacke (Haarlem, ee and O. Raggi (Rome, 1844) ; 
ef. also Boissonade, Anecd. gr. V., p. 454, seq. 
Of Reuchlin, L. Geiger has recently written (Leipsic, 1871). : 
Joh. Vahlen, Lorenzo Valla (an address delivered in 1864), 2d reprint, Berlin, 1870. On Valla’s Dialec- 
tice Disputationes, see Prantl, Gesch. ad. Logik, IV., Leips., 1870, pp. 161-167. 
W. Schmitz, Petrus Ramus ais Schulmann, in the NV. Jahrb. f. Phitol. u. Pdd., vol. 98, 1868, pp. 567-574; 
“Benjamin Chagnard, Ramus et ses opinions religieuses, Strasburg, 1869. 

Montaigne, Hssais, Texte original de 1580, avec les variantes des éditions de 1582 et 1587, publ. par R. 
Dexeimeris et H, Barkhausen, Vol. I., Bordeaux, 1870; A. Levean, Hiude sur les Hssais de Montaigne, 
Paris, 1870. 

A new work on the history of modern skepticism is the following: H. Was, Geschiedenis von het Scepti- 
cisme der zeventiende eeu in de vornamste Europeesche Staaten, Vol. I, (on the History of Skepticism in 
England), Utrecht, 1870. 

Gennadius’ cara trav WA{@wvos aoprv én’ ’Aprotoréder has been edited by M. Minas, Paris, 1858. 

The De Re dialectica, by George of Trebizond, was printed at Lyons in 1559, While reproducing the 
Aristotelian school-tradition, it gives evidence also of the influence of Cicero, 


The following paragraph is to be added, p. 8, line 13 from below : 

‘¢Teonardus Aretinus (L. Bruni of Arezzo, died 1444) first laid in the years 13897 
and 1398, at Florence, Rome, and Venice, the foundations of a permanent interest in 
the study of the Greek language, He translated some of Aristotle’s works, in particu- 
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lar the Nicomachean Ethics and the Politica (the latter, according to Oncken’s conjec: 
ture—Die Staatslchre des Axist., Leips., 1870, p. 79 Precn a manuscript brought by | 
Francesco Filelfo in 1429 from Uoustantiropley into Latin, and these translations took. 
the. place of the grossly literal, tasteless, and unintelligent translations, which Moer-- | 
becke, at the instance of Thomas Aquinas, had made. In his De Disputationum usu 
(ed. by Feuetlin, Nuremberg, 1734) he combats the scholastic barbarism, and recom- _ 
mends, in addition to Aristotle (the text of whose works he regards as greatly cor- _ 
rupted), in particular Varro and Cicero. Of like mind with him was Aineas Sylvius- 
Piccolomini (Pope Pius II., died 1464; of him Georg Voigt has written, Berlin, 4 
1856-63).” | 
o § 110 :— 

J. H. Stuss, De Luthero philosopho eclectico, Gotha, 1730; Luther's Philos. von Theophilos, Hannover, | 
1870. ; 


On Melanchthon see Bithle, Gesch. d. n. Philos., I1. 2, Gott., 1801, p. 478 seq. ; Arthur Richter, Jf.’s Ver- , 
dienste um den philos. Unterricht, Leipsic, 1870. 


To § 111:— 


Cf. Martini, Das Hospital Cues ‘und dessen Stifter, Treves, 1841. F. A. Scharpff, Der Cardinal und 
Bischof Nicolaus von Cusa als Reformator in Kirche, Reich u. Philos. des 15. Jahrh., Tubingen, 1871. 

M. B. Lessing, Paracelsus, sein Leben und Denken, Berlin, 1839; Emil Schmeisser, Die Medicin des 
Paracelsus im Zusammenhang mit seiner Philos. dargestelit (Inaug. Dissert.), Berlin, 1869. i 

The following authors, among others, treat of Galileo: Max Parchappe, G@alilée, Paris, 1866; Emil Wohl- — 
will, Der Inquisitionsprocess des G. G., Berlin, 1870. [Sir D. Brewster, Martyrs of Science, 4th ed., Lond., ; 
1859. Articles in Catholic World, Vol. 8, N. York, 1869, pp. 821-339, 433-453 ; Dublin Rev. Oct. 1865; Rev. 
d. deux Mondes, 1864; Abbé Castelnau, Vie de G. Paris,18i0.—T7.] ; 

J. Towlan, Hiude sur Lucilio Vanini condamné et ewécuté & Toulouse le be, Février 1619 comme coupable 
Mathéisme, Strasburg, 1869. 

Additional references on Jacob Boehme are the following: Abr. Calov, Andi-Bihmius, Wittenberg, 1684; _ 
Hrasmus Francisci, Gegenstrahl der Morgenréthe, Nuremberg, 1685; Franz von Baader, Vorlesungen tiber 
Bis Theologumena und Philosopheme, in Baader’s Complete Works, Vol. III., pp. 357-436; Vor. u. Hridut. 
aber J. Bs Lehre, ed. by Hamberger, ibid., Vol. XIII. ; Moritz Carriére, Die philos. We eltanschauung der 
Reformationszeit, pp. 607-725 ; Adolf von Harless, J. B. u. adie Alchymisten, nebst einem Anhang tiber J. G. ~ 
Gichiels Leben und Irrthitmer, Berlin, 1870. é 

Franz von Baader treats of St. Martin, in the 12th vol. of his Complete Works, ed. by von Osten-Sacken, | i 
Leipsic, 1860. 

The I? Principe of Macchiavelli has been newly translated and annotated by Alfred Eberhard (Berlin, 
1868), and also in the Hist,-pol. Bibl. (Berlin, 1870), by W. W. Griazmacher (together with a translation, by 
L. B, Forster, of Frederick the Great's Anti-~Macchiavelli, together with two minor political essays by — 
Fréderick). Cf. further Karl Twesten, Ifacchiavelli, in the third series of the Sammlung gemeinverst. Vortr 
uw, Abhandi., Berlin, 1868, and the work on M. by ©. Giambelli, Turin, 1869. } 

On Thomas More, see W. Jos. Walter, Life of Sir Thomas More, London, 1839 (French transl., 5th ed.,- 
Tours, 1868). [Translation of Hrasmus’ letter to Ulric Hutten on Sir Th. M., in North Am. Rev.. 8, 1818, 
pp- 181-191; articles in Westm. Rev., 11, 1829, pp. 193-211 (on Southey’s Sir Th, M.), ¥. Brit. Rev., 80, 1859 
(on More and the Reformation), Am. Ch. Rev., 21, N. York, 1869, pp. 1-34, 268-299, Dubi. Univ. Mag., 1867, | 
pp. 603-621, Catholic World, V., p. 6383 seq. (New York). Life of More, by Sir James Mackintosh, in Mackin- — 
tosh’s Miscellaneous Works.—T?.} 

C. Broere, Wugo Grotius Riickkehkr 2, katholischen Glawben (transl. from the Dutch by L, Clarus; ed. by — 
PF. X. Schulte), Treves, 1871. 


To § 113 :— 


Pensées de Bacon, Kepler, Newton et Euler sur la relig. et la morale, recueillies par Emery, Tours, 
1870; J. H. v. Kivchmann, Bacon's Leben und Schriften, in the Philos. Bibliothek, Vol. 52, Berlin, 1870, — 
pp. 1-26; P. Stapfer, Qualis sapienticn antiquee laudator, qualis interpres Fr. B. exstiterit (Thesis), Paris, © 
1870, [A. BE. Finch, On the Inductive Philos., including a Parallel between Lord Bacon and A. Comte as 
Philosophers (an address), Lond,, 1872; Max Muller, The Philos. ef Bacon, in Ohips from a Germ. Workshop, 
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“Vol. III. ; Baron Liebig, Bacon as a Natural Philosopher, in Macmilian’s Magazine, VIII., 1863, pp. 237-249 
and 257-267 ; Sir James Mackintosh, The Philos, Genius of B. and Locke, in his Miscell. Works ; Hi. Everett, 
Character of Bacon, in North Am. Rev., 16, 1823, pp. 800-337; A. R. Bledsoe, Bacon ae au Philos., in 


| Meth. Qu. Rev., 29, N. York, 1847, pp. 22-52; articles in New Englander, New Haven, 18 . pp. 833-874, 
and Chr. Heaminer, New York, 1862, 71, pp. 157-182.—77.] 


‘“Bacon was filled with real love for science ; but the power ol political ambition and 
the love of ostentation in him were still breaker: ‘His character was not a great and 
pure one; still the charges against him have often been exaggerated. It was his official 
duty, as ee attorney of the Crown, to bring the accusation against the Harl of Essex, 
his previous patron, after that the latter had entered into treasonable negotiations with 


king James of Scotland against Elizabeth. Bacon’s course in accepting gifts, as Lord 
' Chief-Justice, from the parties to actions, and, as Lord Chancellor, from applicants for 


patents and licenses, cannot be justified. In his written answer to the bill of indictment 


presented to him by the House of Lords in April, 1621, Bacon confessed himself guilty 
on all of the twenty-eight points mentioned, affirming, however, that he only received 


_ the gifts after the cases had been decided (and this appears to have been altogether true), 
i and that he never allowed himself to be led through the expectation of them into giving 
a partisan judgment (a statement the truth of which may be doubted). The reception 
of such gifts was so common in Bacon’s time, that his individual guilt may fairly be 
{ reckoned as palliated, though not wholly removed, by the prevalent abuse; for a just 
| moral judgment takes into consideration not only the absolute rule of right, but also 
‘the average conduct of the contemporaries of the accused.” (Addition to p. 36, account 
of Bacon’s life.) \ 


To § 114:— 


Descartes, Lettres inéd. précédées @une introd. par H. de Budé, Paris, 1868. All of the philos. writings 
of Descartes (Discours, Méditations, Princip. Philos., and Passiones Aninve) have been translated [into 
German] and accompanied with commentaries, in the Philos. Bibliothek, Berlin, 1S70.—J. Millet, Descaries, 


Dip, 


‘son hist, depwis 1637, sa phil., son 7dle dans le mouvement général de Pesprit humain, Paris, 1870; W. Ernst, 


Descartes, sein Leben und Denken, Skizze, Leipa (Bohemia), 1869; P. Knoodt, De Cartesti sententia: cogito 


ergo. sum (Dissert.), Breslau, 1845; F. Volkmer, Das Veridliniss von Geist und Korper im Menschen, nach 
_Cartesius, Breslau, 1869; EH. Buss, Montesquieu wnd Cartesius, in the Philos. Monaish., TV. 1, Berlin, 1869, 


pp. 1-88 ; Bertrand de St. Germain, Desc. considéré comme physiologiste et convme médecin, Paris, 1870; 
Ludovic Carrau, Wapos. crit. de la théorie des passions dans Desc., Malebrancke et Spinoza (Thesis), Stras- 
burg, 1870. [A translation of The Meditations of Descartes, by Wm. R. Walker, was published in the four 
numbers of the Jowrnal of Specul. Philos., Vol. IV., St. Louis, 1870. Discourse on the Method of rightly 
conducting the Reason and seching truth in the Sciences, transl. fr. the French, Edinburgh, 1850. Articles 
on Descartes in the Worth Am. Revierv, 56, 1845, pp. 69-89 (review of Hallam’s Literature of Lurope), and 
Ha. Review (on Genius and Writings of D.), 95, 1852, pp. 1-30 (Am. ed.).—Z7.] ; 

[B. Sheldon, Pierre Bayle, in N. Am. Rev., 111, 1870, pp. 877-402.—7+.] 

Th. Lorriaux, iwdes sur les pensées de Pascai, Strasburg, 1862; Theophil With. Ecklin, Bi. Pascal, ein 
Zéeuge der Wahrheit, Basel, 1870; A. Vinet, tudes sur Pascal, Paris, 1848, 2d ed., 1856; OC. F. Schwartz, 
Pascais Gedanken, Fragmente und Briefe, 2d ed., Leips., 1865. [Various translations of works of Pascal 
have been made into English. An account of these, as well as further literary references on the works of 
Pascal, will be found in the following publications: The Provincial Letters of Bluise Pascal. A new Trans- 


lation; with Historical Introduction ‘and Notes, by Rev. Thomas McCrie. Preceded by a Life of Pascal 


(reprint of an article in the second number of the North British Review, entitled Pascals Life, Writings, and 
Discoveries), a Critical Ussay (translated from Villemain), and a Bibliographical Notice. diied by O. We 
Wight, A.W, New York, 1860; The Thoughts, Letters, and Opuscules of Bl. Pascal, translated from the 
French [with the exception of the Zetters, translated by Mary L. Booth} by 0. W. Wight, A.W; with 
Introductory Notices, and Notes from ali the Convmentators, New York, 1861.—Tr.] 

[Malebranche, an Bean. of his Opinion of God, by John Locke, in his Philos. Works, ed, by St. John, 
Vol. IT., Lond., 1854, pp. 414-458. Blampignon on Jf, Paris, 1861; also, Annales de Phil. Chi'ét., 1859; 
Monthly Ret, Mag., Boston, 1856,—77.] 
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To the second note on p. 50 Prof. Ueberweg adds, in the third edition, the following: 
—‘¢ The proof of God’s existence can be found in the idea of God, as such, only when’ 
this idea in us is identified with his existence ; for that the idea of God, when thought ; 
by us, 7s thereby in us or has existence, is of course undeniable and obvious enough ;; 


but Descartes does not so identify idea and being; he understands by God, the creator 

of the world, Wye object (6s) which we fhistt in our idea of God, but nov this idea 

itself.” : : 
To § 115 :— i 


The most complete and exact account of the various editions of Spinoza’s works and of works on Spinoza 
is given by Ant. van der Linde, in Benedictus Spinoza, Bibliografie, sGravenhage, 1871. Spinoza’s Sammi-— 
liche Werke, transl. by v. Kirchmann and Schaarschmidt, Berlin, 1872; Paul Janet, Spinoza et le Spinozisme — 
@apres les travaux récens, in the Revue des deux mondes, Paris, 1867. Among the early opponents of 
Spinoza’s doctrine may be mentioned Rappolt, of Jena (Oratio contra naturalistas), von Blyenburg (De verit. 
relig. christiance, Amst., 1674), and Musiius (Z7act. theol.-polit. ad veritatis lumen examinatus, Jena, 1674). 
Lambert, the Cartesian, wrote, in opposition to the Zyact. theol.-pol. and the Lthics, De cuitu naturalt et 
origine moralitatis, Rotterdam, 1680. Joh. Regius (Cartesius verus Spinozismi architectus, Leeuwarden, | 
1713), and V. CO. Pappo (Spinozismus detectus, Weimar, 1721), combated, together with Spinozism, Carte- 
sianism, as the source of the former.—Jos. Bayer, Goethe's Verhidliniss zurelig. Fragen, Prague, 1869.—Victor — 
Cousin, Des rapports du cartésianisme et du spinozisme, in Fragments de philos. carlésienne, Paris, 1852.— _ 
Sal. Rubin, Spin. und Maimonides, Vienna, 1868.—Wilhelm Liebrich, ramen crit. du traité th.-pol. de Sp.,— 
Strasb., 1869.—Is. Misses, Sp. w. d. Kabbala, in the Zeitschr. f. ex. Philos., VIII., 1869, pp. 259-367. 
(According to Misses, the point of departure and of support for Spinoza’s doctrine was found by him in the — 
cabalistic denomination of God as the Infinite, Zn-Soph, a denomination unknown to Maimonides and other 
Jewish philosophers, and leading directly to pantheism; God is considered by cabalists, as by Spinoza, as the — 
immanent cause and essence of all things, and the relation of the universe to God is compared to the relation 
of the folds of a garment to the garment itself, and is hence conceived in a manner analogous to that in which — 
Spinoza conceives the modes or affections [accidents] of God as related to God; the doctrine of the universal — | 
animation of things, even of stones, had been already enunciated by cabalists, as also the doctrine of a partial - | 
immortality of the soul; Spinoza’s doctrine of the attributes, while indeed conflicting with the cabalistic denial of | 
extension in God, finds nevertheless a point of connection in the cabalistic doctrine of the infinite light, which | | 
issues from the Infinite through the effect of a first concentration, which contains the germ of that variety, | 
that is not contained in the One as such, and to which alone the name Jehovah, the ever-working, is appro-- 
priate; the denial of the freedom of the human will is a systematic, logically correct consequence, which was 
only not expressed in the Cabala; Misses points out the Neo-Platonic and Gnostic sources of the Cabala in 
Zofnat Paaneach, Darst. und krit, Beleuchtung der jiid, Geheimlehre, Cracow, 1862-63. Numerous Neo-Pla-_ 
tonic ideas were reproduced not only by Ibn Gebirol, but also by Ibn Hsra, the biblical critic, who was highly 
esteemed as such by Spinoza. Still, these resemblances have probably only to an extremely slight extent any | 
genetic significance. There is scarcely room to doubt that the sowmce of Spinoza’s identification of extended a 
and thinking substance is to be sought in Spimoza’s opposition to the dualistic psychology of Descartes.) ’ 

Mor. Brasch, B. v. Sp.’s System der Phiios. nach der Ethik wu. den iibrigen Tractaten desselben in genet. 
Eintw. darg. mite. Biogr. Sp.’s, Berlin, 1870; EB. Albert Fraysse, L’Idée de Diew dans Spinosa, Paris, 1870; 
M. Joél, Sp.’s theol.-pol. Tractat auf seine Quellen gepriift, Breslau, 1870; Hd. Bohmer, Spinosana, TV.-VIe, 
in the Zeitschrift fiir Philos., new series, Vol. 57, 1870, pp. 240-277 ; E. Bratushek, Worin bestehen die unzdh-_ 
ligen Attribute der Substanz bei Sp. ? in Philos, Monatsh,, VIL., 198-214; M. Joel, Zur Genesis der Lehre Sp. 
mit besonderer Beriichsichtigung d. kurzen Ty actats, “von Gott, dem Menschen wna dessenr Gliickseligheit,” 
Breslau, 1871 ; Heinr. Kratz, Sp. Ansicht tb. d. Zweckbegrif’ dargestellt u. beuriheilt, Neuwied, 1871; R. Wal- 
ter, Ueber d. Verhditniss der Subsiane eu ihren Attributen in d. Lehre Sp. m. besond. Beriicksichtigung a. Auf. 
Jassung derselben bei K, Fischer, Erdmann und Trendelendurg (Brlangen Inaug. Dissert.), Nuremberg, 1871 5 4 
8. E. Liwenhardt, B. v. Sp. ins. Verhdliniss 2. Philos. u. Naturforschung d. neueren Zeit, Berlin, 1872 (71), 
[Matthew Arnold, Spinoza, in Essays and Cr ilicisms, pp. 2387-252 (Am. edit., Boston, 1869; cf. above, p. 57). — 
Articles on Spinoza in Westm. Review, Vol. 69, 1855, Journal of Psycholog. Medicine, U11., New York, 1869, a 
pp. 1-32 (by D. P. Ramseur, M.D., on B. de Spinoza, a Biogr. Study), Christian Lxaminer, Vol. 74, 
tte 1863, pp.-8183-387. Joh. Volkelt, Pantheismus wad Individualismus in’ Syst. Spinozas, Leips., — 

2.—Tr.] ey 


To the note beginning near the bottom of page 66, Ueberweg adds that it does not 
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appear, upon the principles of Spinoza, why attributes are not, as well as modes, in 
» substance. , 

_- To the first note qn p. 67 the following is added: ‘‘ The application to God, as 
“to substance, of the term ‘being’ (ens) is a misleading use of language, which sug- 


- gests the idea of concrete existence, an idea repugnant to the Spinozistic definition of 


FEO my te 


substance. Hither God as a personal being, such as the religious consciousness represents 
him, exists, or he does not exist ; but in no case should the term ‘God’ be applied to 
anything but a personal being, and least of all to anything so utterly heterogeneous to 
personality as ‘substance;’ it would be much more natural and permissible, if the 
meaning of the word were to be changed at all, to apply it pantheistically to something 
ideal, such as truth, freedom, moral perfection. If there exists a personal being as the 


 ereator of the world, with absolute power, wisdom, and goodness, then the doctrine of 


theism is justified. But if no such being exist, it is a duty of honesty either to avow 
the doctrine of atheism, to admit the idea of God only as a poetic invention, and to 
substitute for it in science some such notion as that of the eternal order of the world, 
or else not to treat of theological questions except historically. The Spinozistic use 
and abuse of religious terms is misleading and odious, although it may be explained and 
excused, partly in view of the intolerance of Spinoza’s times, which treated atheism as 
a ‘crime’ and protected dogmas by penal laws, and partly and chiefly in view of the 


' power which custom and association exerted over Spinoza himself. What confusions 


of thought and sentiment arise from such misapplication of words is shown by the his- . 


tory of German Spinozism after the pitiful strife about Fichte’s atheism (e. ¢., in the 
interpretation of the doctrine of the Trinity in accordance with the Hegelian dialectic, 


accompanied by the singular assertion, that the momenta of this dialectic were substan- 


it tially identical with the three divine persons, and only formally different from them).” 


The note on page 71 is enlarged by the following paragraph: ‘ Herder says, in a 


letter printed in Diintzer and Herder’s Aus Herder’s Nachlasse (11., 251-256), that it is 


the Tperov Wevdsos of the opponents of Spinoza, that they regard his God, the great ens 


_ entium, which is eternally operative in all phenomena and is the cause of their essence, 


as an abstract conception, such as we form for ourselves; that, urges Herder, is not 


Spinoza’s view of God, whom he conceives rather as ‘the most real and most active of 


all beings, the Hns, who says to himself: I am that I am, and in all the changes of my. 
manifestation shall be that I shall be. -Undoubtedly the idea of substance is, accord- 
ing to the énteniion of Spinoza, not merely a subjective abstraction; but this is what 
it nevertheless really is ; by hypostatizing this abstraction Spinoza does not arvive really 


% at the knowledge of a real divine being (any more than the Neo-Platonists, by their 


hypostatizing of abstractions, arrived at the knowledge of really existing gods). The 
being which is in all concrete existence, the thought which is in all thoughts, the exten- 
sion which is in all bodies, do not constitute an Hns, which can speak to itself, be 
conscious of its immutability, and become the object of reverence and of intellectual 
love.” 


To § 116 :— 


Geo. vy. Benoit, Darstellung der Locheschen Erkenntnisslehre, verglichen mit der Leibnitz schen Kritik 
derselben (Prize Hssay), Berne, 1869; Friedr. Herbst, Locke und Nant, Stettin, 1869; Max. Kissel, De ratione 
que Lockii inter et Kantii placita intercedat, Rostock, 1869; T. Ziemba, Locke wu. s. Werke nach den fiir 
die Philos. intcressantesten Momenten (Dissert.), Lemberg, 1870. [Francis Bowen, Locke and the Tran- 
scendentalists, in B.'s Critical Essays, Boston, 1842, pp. 1-82; R. Vaughan, Locke and his Critics, in V.'s 
Essays in Hist., Philos., and Theol., Vol. 11., Lond., 1849, pp. 59-120; D. Stewart, on Locke's Account of the 
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Sources of Human Knowledge, in Stewart’s Works, V., Edinb., 1855, pp. 120-157, and on Z.’s Infiwence on 
the Syst. of Pirilos. prevailing in France in the 18th century, tb., pp. 120-187. Articles on Locke in North 
Am. Rev., 29, 1829, pp. 67-123 (Hist. of Intellect. Philos.), Bd. ‘Rev., 50, 1829, pp. 1-31, N. Br. Rev., 12, 1849 
(on Locke and Sydenham), Ed. Rev., 99, 1854 (L.’s Character and Philos.), Ams Journal of Education, 6, 
1859, pp. 2U9-222 (translated from the German of Karl von Raumer), Sat. Hev., 23, 1867, pp. 72-15 (Locke as 
a Moralis!), Six James Mackintosh, On the Philos. Genius of Lord Bacon and Mr. Locke, in M.'s Ifiscel- 
taneous Works.—T?.] ; 

On Berkeley’s doetrine compare articles in various periodicals, by T. Collyns Simon, in particular 
Berreleys Doctrine on the Nature of Matter, im the Journal of Specul. Philos., 111., 4, St. Louis, 1869, 
pp. 356-44; fs Thought the Thinker ? ibid., pp. 315-876; Ueberweg, Sendscireiben an Simon, in the 
Zeiischr. Jf. Philos., 1869; Simon's answer to the preceding, ibid., 1870; U.'s brief rejoinder, ibid., 1871; 
R. Hoppe and H. Ulrici on the same subject. ibid., 1871; FP. Frederichs, Ueber B.'s Idealismus (Progr.), 
Berlin, 1870, and Der pkiéinomenale Idealismus Bis u.. Kants (Progr.), ibid., 1871: Charles R. Teape, 
Berkeleian Philosophy (Dissert. ), Gottingen, 1871. [T. H. Green, Zire Works of George Berkeley, D.D. 
(Fraser's edit.), in Sie Acudemy, Vol. ILL, No. 40, 1872, pp. 27, 28; C. S. Pierce), on the same, in North 
Am. fev., 1871.—F. Bowen, Berkeley and his Philos., in Crit. Essays, Boston, 1842, pp. 264-309 ; D. Stewart, 


On the Idealism of B. in 8s Works, V., Edinb., 1855, pp. 87-118; Dr. McCosh, in Presb. Qu. Jan. ~ 


1873.—77.] 

On Newton: BE. F. Apelt, Die Bpochen der Gesch. der Menschheit, Jena, 1845; J. Durdik, Leibnitz x. 
Newton, Halle, 1869; C. Neumann, Ueber die Principien der Galilei-Newtonschen Theorie, Leips., 1870. 

On Shaftesbury: Chr. A. Thilo, Die englischen Moralisten, in the Zeitschr. f. exacte Philos., Vol. 9, No. 
8, 1871, [G. Spicker, Dee Philos. des Shaftesbury, nebst Kritik tiber das Verhdliniss der Religion zur Philos. 
uz. da. Philos, zur Wissenschaft, Freiburg in B., 1872; Dr. McCosh in Br. and Yor. Ev. Rev., 1864.—Tr.] 

R. Zimmermann, 5S. Clarke's Leben und Lehre, Vienna, 1870 (from the memoirs of the Imperial Acad. of 


Sciences, phil.-hist. class, Vol. 19, pp. 249-836); cf. further, on Clarke and on A. Smith, Thilo, in the article” 


cited above. 


Ueberweg, in the third edition, alludes to Locke’s doctrine of heat as a mode of 
motion. To the note on ‘‘ secondary qualities” (above, pp. 85 and 86) he adds: ‘‘ The 
expression can be interpreted in a sense which would involve nothing erroneous ; namely, 
by regarding it asa shorter expression for ‘attributes in a secondary sense,’ and by 
using the expression ‘ attributes in the primary sense’ to denote what belongs to things 
in themselves, and the expression ‘attributes in the secondary sense’ (however unna- 
turally) to denote what is excited in us by things. The distinction runs back to Aristotle 
(De Anima, TIL., 1); but Aristotle does not teach that the qualities, which Locke terms 
secondary, are merely subjective; Locke’s predecessors in this distinction were Demo- 
critus and Descartes. The distinction must be maintained, as against the counter-argu- 
ments of Berkeley, Hume, and Kant.” 


To § 117:— 


R. Zimmermann, Leibnitz?s Monadologie, Vienna, 1847; Ludwig Grote, Leibn. wu. s. Zeit, Hanover, 
1869; C. H. Plath, Z.'s Missionsgedanken, Berlin, 1869; Edmund Pfleiderer, G. W. Leibn. als Patriot, 
Staaismann und Bildungstrdger, Leipsic, 1870 (69) ; Leibnitz als Vers. ven 2wiUl anonymen meist deutsch- 
politischen Plugschrifien nachgewiesen, ib., 1870; Ad, Brennecke, Z.’s Beweise fiir das Dasein Gottes, in the 
Philos, Monatsh., V., 180, pp. 42-63, [Articles on Leibnitz in Hdind. Review, Vol. 84, 1846, NV. Brit. Rev., 
5, 1846, Am. (Whig) Review, 9, N. York, 1849 (transl. from French of Maine de Biran; two articles), Atlantic 
Monthly, Vol. 2, 1858, North Am, Revier, 108, 1869, pp. 1-36 (by A. E. Kroeger), Revwe des Dew Mondes, Vol. 
381, 1861, pp. 886-411 (by Ch. de Rémusat, Leibn. e¢ Bosswet), Vol. 80, new series, 1866, pp. 961-996 (by Em. 
Saisset, L. et Iégel Capres de nouv. doc,), and Vol. 92, 1871, pp. 827-867 (Ch. Aubertin, Laephilos. de L. et 
da science contemporaine), A, O. Fraser, The Life and Philos. of Leibnitz, in F.s Essays in Philosophy, 
Edinburgh, 1856, pp. 8-56.—7r.] 

F. W. Kluge, Christian. von Wolff, der Philosoph, Breslau, 1831. 

H. Weissenborn, Lebensbeschreibung des EB. W. von Tschirnhaus, Bisenach, 1866. 

On Moses Mendelssohn cf, Arnold Bodek, in his edition of M.’s Phidon and Jerusalem, in the Bibl. der 
dewisch, Nat,-Litt. des 18, und 19, Jahrh., Leips., 1869, and also Adler, Die Versihnung von Gott, Religion 
und Menschenthum durch M, Mendelssohn, Berl., 1871, : 

C. Hebler, Lessiny-Studien, Berne, 1862; Philos. Aufsdtze, Leips., 1869, p. 79 seq.; L. Crouslé, Lessing 
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et le godt francais én Allemagne, Paris, 1863; Dietsch, Ueber Lessing als Philolog, in the Transactions of 
_ the 22d Reunion of Philologers, Leips., 1864; Kuno Fischer, L£.’s Nathan der Weise, Stuttgard, 1864; D. F. 
Strauss, L.'s Nathan der Weise, Berlin, 1864. [F. Tiffany, Lessing, in the Christ. Haam., 82, N. Y., 1867, 
pp. 161-186.—Tr.] Victor Cherbuliez, Lessing, in the Revue des dewx mondes, Vol. 73, 1868, pp. 78-121 and 
. 981-1024; Lid. Zeller, Lessing als Theolog, in von Sybel’s Hist, Zeitschrift, X11., 1870,. pp. 842-383. (Zeller 
shows the futility of the attempt *‘to prove that Lessing was an apologist for supernaturalism,” and points 
out the common basis of Lessing’s view of religion and of the view of contemporary ‘‘enlighteners,” notwith- 
standing Lessing’s decided criticism of the superficiality of the latter, and especially of their unhistorical, 
- exclusively polemical judgment of orthodoxy; but he also demonstrates that Lessing, like Leibnitz, only 
_ agreed with Spinozism in certain aspects of doctrine, but was not a Spinozist. ‘‘He who sees in the whole 
history of humanity a divine, universal plan, he who regards all things as tending toward the end of the per. 
-- fecting of beings, he who defends the right of individuality and of individual development as earnestly, and 
who doubts as little in regard to the immortality of the individual, as Lessing—he may have learned never so 

_ much from Spinoza, yet he cannot be termed a Spinozist.”) Fontanes, Ziude sur Lessing, Paris, 1872. 


_ “The ‘eternal truths’ have, according to Leibnitz, their origin in the divine under- 
| standing, uninfluenced by the divine will, The divine mind is the source of the possi- 
_ bility of things! while the divine will is the cause of their reality. Thus all truth must 
_ by its nature be rational truth” (to p. 118). 
To the paragraph on G. Battista Vico, Ueberweg adds :. ‘‘ Vico may be regarded as 
_ the founder of the philosophy of history and of the psychology of races or nations. 
; ae purpose, as he himself affirms, is to consider God not only in his relation to nature, 
but also-in relation to the human spirit as manifested in the lives of nations. He com-: 
bats Cartesianism as being hostile to the historical method. His philosophy of history, 
; however, only distinguishes periods of development in the life of single nations, and does 
not rest on the idea of agrad:al progress of the human race.” [ Ovague oraziont inedite 
adi Gian Battista Vico, publicate da un codice Ms. della bibliotheca nazionale per cura del 
 bibliothecario Antonio Galasso. Con un discorso preliminare. Naples, 1869. Cf. article 
by von Reichlin-Meldegeg, in the Heidelberger Jahrbiicher, Dec., 1871.—7Z7.] 
The following are the fundamental ideas of M. Mendelssohn’s Jerusalem ; ' The state, 
- which has the right to compel actions, cannot justly attempt to constrain its citizens 
' to unanimity in thought and sentiment; it should, however, seck by wise provisions 
to produce those ‘sentiments from which good actions spring ; the religious communion, 
which desires the existence of certain sentimients or a certain character, should not as 
such, either directly or by the arm of civil power, seek to exercise constraint over its 
members ; religions differences should not prejudice civil equality ; the true.ideal is not 
unity, but freedom of belief.” ; 

To the paragraph ending on p. 120 isadded: ‘‘ Joh. Heinrich Pestalézzi (1745-1827), 
the reformer of the system of popular schools, developed theoreticaily and practically, 
in a profound manner and noble spirit, the philanthropic purpose of giving to the 

methods of training and teaching a more natural form. His principle was: ‘the 
organism of human nature is in its nature subject to the samé laws which guide 
nature universally in the development of her organic products.’ Pestalozzi founds all 
knowledge on perception, and demands that, by a progress as uninterrupted as possible, 
and with a constant incitement of the pupil to spontaneous activity, the learner be 
made to advance from what has been already acquired by him to higher results, these 
results being arrived at as consequences following from what was previously established. 
(Pestalozzi’s works were published at Tiibingen and Stuttgard, 1819-26, and ed. by L. 
W. Seyffarth, Brandenburg, 1869 seq.)” 


# Q 
To § 118 :— 
[G. Dunoiresterre, Voltaive et la société francaise au XVIIIme siecle ; Voltaire et Frédéric, Paris, 
1870. Morley’s Voltaire, Lond., 1872.—7r.] 
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K.'Schneider, Rousseau und Pestalozzi, der Idealismus auf deutschem und franzis. Boden, 2 lectures, 
Bromberg, 1866; Alb. Christensen, Studien tiber J. J. Rousseau, Flensburg, 1869; Ferd. Werry, J. J. &.’s 


Binjfiuss auf die hih, Schulen Deutschlands (Progr.), Miihlhausen on the Ruhr, 1869; Theod. Vogt, Rs - 


Leben, from the Reports of the Imp. Acad., Vienna, 1870; L. es J.J. R. eét.le siécle ae 
Paris, 1870. 

DP. Réthoré, Condillac ou Vempirisme et le rationalisme, Paris, 1864; Ed. Johnson, on Condillac in con- 
nection with his transl. of the 77aité des sensations, in the Philos. Bibl., Berlin, 1870. 

On Condorcet, cf. John Morley in the Fortnightly Review, XIII., 1870, pp. 16-40, 129-151. 


To § 119:—_ 


New edition of Hume’s philos. works, Lond., 1870. Lars Albert Sjéholm, Det historisca sammanhanget 
mellan Humes Skepticism och Kant’s Kriticism, Upsala, 1869; W. F. Schultze, Hwme.und Kant tiber 
den Causalbegri?’ (Inaug. Dissert.), Rostock, 1870. [Leben und Philos. David Hume's dargestellt von Dr. 
Fy. Jodi (Prize-ssay), Halle, 1872, Articles on Hume in Blackwood’s Mag., Vol. 46, 1839 (on H.'s Argu- 
ment against Miracles), New Lnglander, I., New Haven, 1848 (on H., Voltaire, and Rousseau), Chr. Exa- 


miner, ST, 1854 (by Pres. J. Walker, on Hume's Philos. Works), Revue des Deux Mondes, V1., 1856, pp. | 
107-141 (Cucheval-Clavigny,*D. H., sa vie et ses écrits), Am. Presb. Reo. ., new series, I., 1869, pp. 544-568 | 


(by Rev. John Hunt).—77’.] 


’ 


To the brief statement relative to Hume’s doctrine in regard to the notion of ‘sub- 
stance (above, p. 184), Dr. Ueberweg adds in his third edition the following: ‘‘ Hume 
says: We have no clear ideas of anything but perceptions; a substance is something 
quite different from perceptions; hence we have no knowledge of a substance. 
Inherence (‘inhesion’) in something is regarded as necessary for the subsistence of our 
perceptions, but in reality they need no substrate. The question whether perceptions 
inhere in a material or immaterial substance cannot be answered, because it has no 
intelligible sense.” 


To § 120:— 


Substantial contributions to the history of philosophy since Kant, and especially to the appreciation of 
. Schelling, Schleiermacher, etc., are made by R. Haym, Die romantische Schule, Berlin, 1870. Cf. also the 
works cited above, § 108. 


ToS t == ; 

Cf. further on Kant’s life, articles in the V. Berl. Monatsschrift,. Feb. and May, 1805. [The Last Days 
of Kant, in Blackwoods Magazine, Vol. 21, 1827, p. 188 seq.; De Quincey, in his Biograph. Hssays ; article 
and literature in New Am. Cyclopedia; A. E. Kroeger, ant, in the New Englander, New Haven, April, 
1872.—7r.]_ The principal works of Kant, reprinted from Hartenstein’s second edition and accompanied 
with explanatory and critical remarks by J. H. von Kirchmann, have been published in the Philos. Bibliothek, 
Berlin: L. Heimann, 1865 seq. [Cf. C. Grapengiesser, Lrkidrung und Vertheidigung von Kis Ar. a. 7. V. 
wider die sogenannten Erkidrungen des Herryn J, H, von Kirchmann. Hine Bekimpfung des modernen 
Realismus in der Philosophie. Jena, 1871.—Tr.] On Kant and Swedenborg ef. further Patil Janet, Hand et 
Swedenborg, in the Journal des Savants, May, 1870, pp. 299-318. [An English translation of Kant’s Prole- 
gomena to any future Metaphysic, with Critical Notes and Appendices, is contained in Vol. IIL. of Aant's 
Critical Philosophy for English Readers, by J. P. Mahafly, A.M., London: Longmans, 1872. mais 


To § 122:— 

Cousin’s Lectures on Kant’s Philosophy, translated from the French, witha Sketch of Kant’s Life and 
Writings, by A. G. Henderson, London, 1870. ©. Fortlage treats of the Kantian philosophy in one of his six 
Philos. Voririge, Jena, 1869,—Alfonso Testa, Della Critica della ragion pura di Kant, Lugano, 1841; 
B. Spaventa, La jilosofia di Nant, Turin, 1860.—Thomas Davies, On the Chief Princ. in Kant’s Iritik ad. r. 
Vern, (Inaug. Dissert.), Gottingen, 1863.—Vine. Lilla, Mant e Rosméini, Turin, 1869, Klingberg, Hants 
Kritik af Leibnizianismen (Akad, Afhandi.), Upsala, 1869; Sjsholm, Det historiska sanimankanget mellan 
Hume's Skepticism och Kant’s Kriticism (Ak.. Afh), Upsala, 1869, 
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G. S. A. Mellin, Eneycl. Worterbuch der Kantischen Philosophie, Zillichau and Leips., 1797 seq. 
A, Petrasi, De Kantii categoriis, Heidelberg, 1845. L. Noack, LT. Hants Auferstehung aus dem Grabe, 
seine Lehre urkundlich dargestelit, Leipsic, 1861, and Kant mit oder ohne romantischen Zopf? in Vol. 2 of 


~ Oppenheim’s Deutsche Jahrb. fiir Pol. u. Litt., 1862. Michelis, Kant vor und nach dem Jahre ri, Brauns- 


berg, 1871 (70). Jos. Jackel, De K. phaenomeno et nowmeno (Dissert.), Breslau, 1862. Heinr. Bach, Ueber die 
Bewiehung der Kschen Philos. zur franz. uw. engl. des 18. Jahrh. (Dissert.), Bonn, 1866. E. H. Theod. 
Stenhammar, in an ‘‘ academical essay,” treats of the question whether Kant allezed the right reason for the 
universality and necessity of knowledge, Upsala, 1866. [T'o the controversy between Trendelenburg and Kuno 
Fischer respecting Kant’s doctrine of time and space, allusion has been made above in the account of Tren- 
delenbure’s doctrine, § 134. The following additional literary references, together with a paragraph on the 
subject of the dispute, appeared first in the third German edition of this work.—7r.] Emil Arnoldt, Aant’s 
transcendentale Idealittit des Raumes und der Zeit, fiir Kant gegen Trendelenburg, in the Altpreuss, 
Monatsschrift, VI1., 3, 1870, and VIIL., 1, 1871; Herm. Cohen, Zur Controv. zwischen Tr. u. F., in the 
Zeitschr. f. Vilkerpsych, u. Sprachw., VII., pp., 249-296. Compare various reviews in the Philos. Monatsh. 
Trendelenburg denies that Kant has proven that the “‘@ priori,” the origin of which is purely subjective, is 
also purely subjective with regard to its validity, z.e., that it is only applicable to phenomena, and not to things- 
in-themselves or transcendental objects; in addition to the possibilities implied in the expressions ‘‘ merely 
objective” and ‘merely subjective,” says T'., there exists a ‘‘third possibility,” viz., ‘* at once subjective 
and objective” (objective in the sense of transcendental), and Kant’s omission to consider carefully this 
**third possibility ” constitutes a ‘‘ gap’ in his’ argumentation, which is fatal to the demonstrative force of 
the latter. Trendelenburg’s own doctrine is, that space and time are products of the ‘motion ” which takes 


‘place within and without us, and that they are equally subjective and objective (cf. above, § 134). Kuno 


Fischer seeks to 2emonstrate, that Kant has furnished a direct proof of the non-relation of space and time to 
things-in-themselves and (in the section on Antinomies) an indirect one also. But the statement of the 
question needs to be changed, when it would appear that the conception ‘ta prior,” as understood by Kant, 
isuntenable. By means of philosophical inferences from the laws of physics, and in particular from the law 
of gravitation, the ascription, to our conception of space, of objective transcendental validity may be justified ; 
see my essay on Kant’s Criticism (cited above, p. 159), 

R..C. FH. Vogt, Mant’s Lehre tiber Affect wnd Leidenschaft (Dissert.), Rostock, 1868. TH. Cohen, Hants 
Theorie der Erfahrung, Berlin, 1871. [C. 8. Baruch, Aant als Anthropolog, an address delivered at the 
annual meeting of the Anthropolog. Soc., Vienna, 1872.—7Z7.] f 

Aug. Muller, Die Grundlagen der Ix,’schen Philos, vom naturwiss. Standpunkt gesehen, in the Alipreuss. 
Monatsschr., V1., 1869, pp. 858-421; C. Hebler, Aantiana, in his Philos. Aufsdtze, Leips., 1869; Hodgson, 
Time and Space (an analysis of Kant’s doctrine), London, 1869; G. Biedermann, Aws Avr. d. r. Vi u. a. 
Hegel’ sche Logik in ihrer Bead. f. ad. Begriffswiss., Prague, 1869; Ernst Wickenhagen, Die Logik bei Kant 
(Dissert.), Jena, 1869; O. Stiickel, Der Begriff dev Idee bei Kant im Verh. zu den Ideen bei Plato (Dissert.), 
Rostock, 1869; Oscar Hohenberg, Ueber das Verhiiliniss der IX’ schen Ph, zur plat. Ideenlehre (Rostock 
Dissert.), Jena, 1869; A. T. R. Braune, Der einheitl. Grundged, der drei Iritiken Hants (Inaug. Dissert.), 
Rostock, 1869; l'riedr, Herbst, Loche und Hant (Rostocker Promotionsschrift), Stettin, 1869; Maxim. Kissel, 
De rat. que inter Lockti et Kantii placita intercedat, Rostock, 1869. 

Rich. Quibicker, Avit.-philos. Untersuchungen (I.: Kant’s and Herbart’s metaphysical views of the 
nature of the soul), Berlin, 1870; Rud. Hippenmeyer, Ueber Hants Avit. der rat. Psychol., in the Zeitschr. f. 
Ph., new series, Vol. 56, 1870, pp. 86-127; H. Wolff, Die metaph. Grundansch. Kants, ihr Verh. zu den 
Naturwiss. und thre philos. Gegner, Teips., 1870; F. R. E. Zelle, De discr. inter Aristotel. et K. logices 
notionem intercedente (Dissert.), Halle, 1870 (also in German, Berlin, 1870); W. F. Schultze, Hume wu. Kant 
iiber den Causalbegrif’ (Inaug. Diss.), Rostock, 1870; Rud. Tombo, Ueber .’s Hrkenninisslehre (Inaug. 
Diss.), Rostock, 1870. ‘ 

E. v. Hartmann, Das Ding an sich und seine Beschaffenheit, Kantische Studien zur Lrkenntnisstheorie 
und Metaphysik, Berlin, 1871. (Hartmann demands a further advance in the direction adopted by Kant 
himself of a more thorough critique and limitation of the assertions of the *t Transcendental Analytic,” instead 
of the opposite way, chosen by Kant’s first disciples, which leads ultimately to ‘‘absolute illusionism.” 
(Of. BE. Fleisch], ine Liiche in Kant’s Philos. u. Eduard von Hartmann, Vienna, 1872,—Tr.] Edmund 


‘ Montgomery, Die Kantische Erkenntnissi. widerlegt vom Standpunkt der Empirie, Munich, 1871; R. Zim- 


mermann, Ueber Kant’s mathematisches Vorurtheil und dessen Folgen, Vienna, 1871; V, Lengfehlner, Das 
Princip der Philosophie, der Wendepunkt in Kant’s Dogmatism. u. Kriticism. (Progr.), Landshut, 1870 ; 
F, Frederichs, Der phdnomenale Idealismus Berkeley's und Kant’s, Berlin, 1871. ‘ 

On Kant’s physical philosophy cf., in addition to the works cited near the end of § 122, Reuschle, Kant 
und die Naturiwissenschaft, in the Deutsche Vierteiahrsschr., 1868, pp. 50-102, and especially on Kant’s 
dynamic theory of matter, ibid., pp. 57-62. [Further Engl. references on Kant: Thos. Wirgman, The Prin- 
ciples of the IX, Philos. (Engl. and Germ.), Lond., 1832; Francis Bowen, Hant and his Philos., in B.’s 
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Critical Essays, Boston, 1842, pp. 38-65; articles in Hdind. Rev., I., 1808, pp. 253-280, For. Qu. Rev., 24, 

1839, pp. 49-58 (Am. Ed,), Nor th Am. Rev., 49, 1839, 44-68, Wéeo Englander, XV., New Haven, 1857, 

61-101 (The K, Philos.); 8.5. Laurie, Interpret. of Kant’s Kritik, in Journ. of Sp. Piilos., Vis tie; 
), 222-233; art. Kant, in Appleton’s Vew Am. Cyclop. —Tr.] 


To the first note ending on p. 162 above, Ueberweg adds the following: ‘‘ It is true 
that there are subjective, psychical conditions on which experience depends and which 
precede experience (a corpse has no experience), but this is at least as true in the case 
of the perception of the vibrations of the air as sounds or of ethereal vibrations as 
colors, etc., as in the case of the intuition of space (and even more so, in so far as it is 
demonstrable that sounds, colors, etc., are purely subjective). To ascribe the certainty 
which exists in the sum of our mathematical operations (perception, abstraction, con- 
struction by the means of ultimate abstractions [the point, etc.], hypothetical idealiza- 
tion through the assumption of the absolutely exact truth of axioms, deduction of 
- principles, and comparison of that which is deduced with the reality), to the 
‘a priort’ oriin of our*notion (intuition) of space (which accounts for nothing, since 
non-demonstrative assertions, relative to subjective conditions of knowledge and derived 
from self-observation, can only have an assertory character), this is to indulge in a kind 
of mythological play, which in some sense opens the door for the mystical element in 
Kant’s conception of freedom.” 

To the second paragraph on space on p. 165, above, Ueberweg adds the following: 
‘(Spnace, says Kant, represents no attribute of any things-in-themselves, nor does it 
represent such things in their relation to each other, 7. ¢., it represents no qualification 
belonging to things themselves and which would remain, after abstracting from all the 
conditions of perception; for neither absolute nor relative qualifications can be per- 
ceived before the existence of the things to which they belong, and hence they cannot 
be perceived a priot.”’—*‘ But this,” adds Ueberweg in a note, ‘t even admitting the a 
prio character of space, would at most only prove that we are not justified, on the 
ground of our‘ @ priort’ intuition, in ascribing to things-in-themselves the qualification 
of space; that which, in sensible intuition, we perceive as a ‘ qualification’ of things 
(so perceive, that on the basis of this perception we are justified in ascribing it to things 
taemselys), we do indeed perceive at the same time with these things and in the same 
way, namely GrsuLh the affection of the senses, and not before the things nor inde- 
pendently of them, hence a postertort and not a priort. But our not being justified in 
ascribing spatiality to things-in-themselves, our ¢nadility to say that this qualification 
belongs to them, as an absolute or relative ‘ qualification,’ is incorrectly assumed by 
Kant as the equivalent of the ight to deny—or of the right to assert that spatiality is 
not a qualification or attribute of things-in-themselves. But the whole Kantian doc- 
trine of the @ priort is unsound. Space is innate, not as a mere form of intuition in a 
non-spatial being, but as a form of existence.” 

Addition to note on p. 170: ‘‘The proof [of the objective nature of space, time, 
and categories] rests on the possibility of deducing the law of gravitation from the three 
dimensions of space. Phenomena could be subject to a law implying the three dimen- 
sions of space, and yet he purely subjective, ¢. e. resulting merely from a causality imma- 
nent in the perceiving subject—which, however, according to Kant’s doctrine of things- 
in-themselves as affecting us, they are not; but they could not be subject to ane a 
law, if things-in-themselves, really existing, were not in space of three dimensions, 
time, subject to the law of causality, ete. ; Ghoahs no alternative is left but to assum. 


that these things have an order homogeneous with that which characterizes the space 
of intuition,” 


/ 
\ 
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Note to p. "1715 on the ‘‘Schemata:” ‘‘No special ‘schematism’ seems to be 
needed, for the very shaping of the material given in sensation, by the two forms of in- 
tuition (space and time) prepares it for its further elaboration by the categories, But 
if such a schematism is needed, it would appear that space as well as time, and for the 
same reasons, can and ammust furnish one.” 


To § 123 :— 

C, Wassmansdorf, Der Philosoph Kant tiber, Leibestibungen, in Kloss’ N. Jahrb. f. d. Turnkunst, 1864, 
x., 4. Karl Kalich, Cantii, Schellingit, Fichtii de filio divino sententium expos. nec non dijudicavit, Leips., 
1870. <A. Mastier, Quid de recti pravique discrinine senserit K., (Thesis Parisiensis,) 1862. Alex. von Oet- 
tingen, Ueber Kant’'s Pflichtbegriff (address), Dorpat, 1864; Otto, Verh. der philos. Religionsichre Kant’s zu 
den Lehren der Kyitik der reinen Vft., (Progr.,) Nordhausen, 1870; J. Rowland, An Wssay intended to in- 
terpret and develop unsolved Ethical Questions in Kant’s “* Groundwork of the Metaphysics of Ethics,” 
London, 1871. [8. Vacherot, La morale de Kant, in Rev, de Paris, 36, 1857, pp. 546-571; W. Bender, 
Ueber H.'s Religionsbegriff(, in the Zischr. f. Philos., vol. 61, Halle, 1872, pp. 89-70.—7Z7.] 


In a note or Kant’s ‘ postulates,” Ueberweg adds: ‘‘ The Postulate of Freedom 
claims for the ego as a thing-in-itself an influence in the world of phenomena, which 
can only be a causal influence. But if the ego as a nowmenon can produce effects, it is 
impossible to perceive why it should not be able to be acted upon, not only by phenom- 
ena, but by other. nowmena. The consciousness of moral responsibility presupposes 


_ freedom, in the sense of supremacy of the internal over the external, and especially in 
tne sense that praxis may be determined and regulated by the knowledge of distinc- 


tions and relations of worth; but it does not imply freedom in the sense of absence of 
causation. The Postulate of Immortality implies that the conception of individual 


unity is applicable to nowmena, which yet are supposed to transcend time, space, and 


the categories of causality and substantiality; and yet, according to the Crit. of Pure 
Leuson, the categories of unity, plurality, and totality, as well as the other forms of 


thought and the forms of intuition, are only forms of phenomena. These contradic- 


». 


* 


tions would be removed by the plea that faith has only practical validity, if the plea 


were urged in good faith and the principle of it carried out by demanding only an 


ethically correct praxis, and not an intellectual conviction in addition. In the practi- 
cal aspect of the case, we may oppose to Kant’s argumentation the principle: ultra 
posse nemo obligatur. That which is absolutely impossible for any one cannot justly 
be demanded of any one. The argumentation for the postulate of God’s existence is 
the result of Kant’s rigid conception of the moral law.” 


At the end of § 123 the following paragraph is added :— 


‘¢The Kantian moral philosophy is characterized, in its distinction from medizval 
morals, by such requirements as the following (which are founded by Kant on the duty 
of man to esteem himself as a rational being, conscious of the sublimity of his moral 
nature, notwithstanding the consciousness and feeling of the insignificance of his moral 
worth, when. viewed in comparison with the moral law): Let not others trample on 
your rights, without resenting it; incur no debts, without furnishing full security 
for their payment; accept no favors which you can dispense with, and be not a 
parasite or flatterer, or—what is the same thing, except with a difference in degree—a 
beggar; be frugal, in order that you may not be reduced to beggary ; fawning is un- 
worthy of a man; he who makes a worm of himself cannot complain afterwards if 
he be trampled on. The duty of respecting one’s neighbor, says Kant, is involved in 
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4 } ¥ 
the ethical maxim that no one should degrade another by making use of him as a mere 


means to his own ends, or that no one should demand that another throw himself away 
for the benefit of the former. The duty of loving one’s neighbor is the duty of adopting 
as one’s own the aims of others, in as far as these aims are not immoral. This duty, 
expressed as a maxim, must be conceived as the maxim of benevolence, which has for 
its consequence the doing good to others. Love and respect as feelings cannot be 
morally commanded ; for there can be no external obligation to have certain feclings. 
The omission of the mere duties of love is a fault (peccatwm); but the omission of the 
duty, which springs from the obligation to respect every man as a man, is vice (v7t7wm) 5 
for by the neglect of the former no man is injured; but by the omission of the latter, 
men are deprived of what the moral law permits them to claim. Ethical discipline 
[‘gymnasiic’] is not secured by monastic asceticism; it consists alone in such combat- 
ing of natural propensities as enables us, in cases of danger to morality, to become 
masters over them, and which therefore renders us morally valiant and joyful in the 
cousciousuess of recovered freedom.” j 


To § 124:— 


The following note is added, in the 3d edition of the original, on Kant’s definition 
of our satisfaction in the beautiful as being qualitatively disinterested (above, p. 189): 
“In this definition, which characterizes the beautiful by its effect upon the percipient: 
subject, Kant introduces a characteristic of this effect, to which Mendelssohn had already 
called attention. Mendelsschn says in his Morgenstunden (Works, I1., p. 294 seq., cited 
by Kannegiesser, Die Stellung M.'s in der Aisthetik, p. 114): ‘It is usual to distinguish 
in the soul the cognitive faculty from the faculty of desire and to include the feelings 
of pleasure and displeasure under the latter. It seems to me, however, that between 
knowing and desiring lies approving, the satisfaction of the soul, which is strictly speak- 
ing far removed from desire. We contemplate the beautiful in nature and in art, with- 
out the least motion of desire, with pleasure and satisfaction. It appears the rather to” 
be a particular mark of the beautiful, that it is contemplated with quiet satisfaction, 
that it pleases, even though it be not in our possession, and eyen though we be never so 
far removed from the desire to put it to our use. It is not until we regard the beauti- 
ful in relation to ourselves and look upon the possession of it as a eood, that the desire 
to have, to take to ourselves, to possess, awakes in us—a desire which is very widely | 
distinguished from enjoyment in the beautiful.’ Mendelssohn finds in the ‘faculty of 
approval’ the connecting link between cognition and desire. But Kant’s conception of 
disinterestedness extends far beyond the idea of merely not desiring to possess.” 

On Kant’s distinction between the agreeable and the beautiful (p. 190) the follow- 
ing note is added: ‘‘ The rigid separation of mere charm, or of the agreeable, as that 
which pleases in the sensation, from the beautiful (e. g. of color from drawing, in 
painting) is impracticable in art. With the same right with which Kant declares color. 
in a picture to be an unessential addition, which only awakens and intensifies by its” 
sensuous attractiveness our attention, could he say the same of metre, rhythm, and 
rhyme in poctry, and yet he himself, with correct perception of the truth, denies the 
existence of poetry without rhyme and metre. As in theoretical and practical philoso- 
phy, so in the. province of esthetics, Kant does not recognize an ascending gradation — 
from the sensuous to the intellectual, but separates them dualistically from each other, 
But Kant correctly distinguishes, on the other hand, between the ‘ disinterested satis- 
faction,’ which results from mere perception, and practical interest [desire] ; the former 
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is connected with the image of the object alone, and has no relation to the relations of 
the object itself to our individual life. But disinterested satisfaction has an objective 
' basis, which Kant, consistently with his narrow subjectivism, vainly seeks to do away 
with. This basis is found in the essence of the perceived object, and the zsthetically 
satisfying form is not anything independent, but only the adequate mode of the 
phenomenal expression of this essence (what Kant incorrectly terms ‘ independent 
beauty ’) 


To § 125 :— 


Herder’s Ideen zur Philos. der Gesch. der Menschheit, edited, with introduction and annotations, by 
Julian Schmidt, in the Bibliothek der deutschen Nationailit. des 18. Jahr., Vols. 23-25, Leipsic, 1869. Cf., 
among others, Adolf Kohut, Herder und die Humanititsbestrebungen der Neuzeit, Berlin, 1870. [De Quin- 
cey, Herder, in De Q.’s Philos. Writers, Vol. I. Articles in W. A. Rev., Vol. 20, 1825, For. Quarterly Rev., 
87, 1846, Am. Journal of Education, V1., Hartford, 1859 (transl. from the German of Karl vy. Raumer), and 
NV. Am. Rev., No. 236, July, 1872, pp. 104-188 (by Karl Hillebrand); H. as Theologian, Theol, Rev., Lond., 
1872.—Tr.] 

{Auberlen, Thos. Wizenmann, etc., in Jahrb. f. deutsche Theologie, 1864, pp. 804-346.] 

F. Ueberweg, Ueber Schilier’s Schicksalsidee, in Gelzer’s Prot. Monatsbl., 1864, pp. 154-169. Franz Biese, 
Rede iiber Schiller (Progr.), Putbus, 1869. Albin Sommer, Ueber die Bezichung der Ansichten Sch.svom 
Wesen und der geistigen Bedeutung der Kunst zur Kantischen Philos. (Progr.), Halle, 1869. 

Portions of Jacobi’s correspondence are found in Vols. I. and III. of his Works and also in his Auserle- 
sener Briefivechsel (with a sketch of his life in the Introduction), ed. by Friedr. von Roth, Leips., 1825-27; 
also in Briefwechsel zwischen Goethe und Jacobi, ed. by Max Jacobi, Leips., 1846, in the ‘* Correspondence 
between Jacobi and Herder,” published by H. Diintzer in Herders Nachiass, Vol. I1., pp. 248-822, and between 
Jacobi and Hamann, edited by C. H. Gildemeister, Gotha, 1863 (Vol. V. of Hamann’s Leben und Schriften), 
and in Aus Jacobi’s Nachiass, ed. by Rud, Zoppritz, Leips., 1869. 


To § 126 :— 


[New edition of Fichte’s Selected Works, translated by W. Smith, London: Triibner, 1871. Articles on 
Fichte in the Christian Examiner, July, 1866 (by C. D. B. Mills), and in the National Quarterly Review, 
New York, 1870.—Tr.] 


The sentence, p. 209 above, near the middle of the page, beginn fg : ‘The corres- 
_ ponding logical principle,” etc., is amplified by Ueberweg as follows: ‘‘ A is in ‘part 
=Non-A, and conversely; every opposite = its opposite in one mark (=x), and 
_ every like term differs from its like in one mark (= x); such a mark (x) is called the 
reason or ground, in the one case of relation, in the other of difference.” 

In regard to the ‘‘ironical” procedure of genius, mentioned in the last paragraph 
of § 126, p. 212, Ucberweg adds, in the third edition, that it ‘‘ knows no positive satis- 
faction, and that the exaltation, by virtue of which it makes of that which was previ- 
ously the goal of earnest endeavor an object of sport or play, is not the result of ener- 
getic, progressing labor of the intellect, but of the constantly renewed negation, which 
sinks all particularity in the abyss of the absolute.” 


To § 127 :— 


Vol. Il. of Aus Schelling’s Leben, in Briefen, covering the years 1803-1820, and Vol. IIT., 1821-1854, were 
published at Leipsic, 1870. [Cf. articles by A. Richter in Zéschr. f. Philos., Vol. 60, 1872, pp. 239-263, and 
61, 1872, pp. 105-124.—77.] On Schelling’s philosophy, compare, further, F, Kiéppen, Sch.’s Lehre oder das 
Ganze der Philosophie des absoluten Nichts, nebst drei Briefen von F. H. Jacobi, Hamburg, 1803; also 
Jacobi’s work, Von den gittlichen Dingen, Leips., 1811. [Works by Chr. Kapp and Alexis Schmidt on 

_ Schelling are cited in § 134, pp. 294, 296. Schelling und die Theologie, Berlin, 1846, Articles on Schelling 
by Dr. H. B. Smith in the Southern Qu. Review, Feb., 1857, and in the New Am. Cyclopedia; A. Planck, 
Schelling’s nachgelassene Werke und ihre Bedeutung fiir die Theologie, in Deutsche Zeitschr, fiir christl. 
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Wissenschaft, VIII., March, 1857; also Erlangen, 1858 ; Dorner, Sch."s Potenzeniehre, in the Jahrb. f. deut. 


sche Theol., 1860. Der Neu-Schellingianismus, in Der Gedanke, Vol. I., 1862; Hamberger, Sch.’s Philos-. 


der Mythologie und der Offenbarung, in the Deutsche Vierteljahrsschr. J. engl.-deutsche Forschungen, No. 
2, 1862: Egeel, Sch.’s Philos. der Offenbarung, in Theol. Studien u. Eritiken, 1863, pp. 40-105. A. van der 
Linde translated into Dutch Schelling’s ‘* Philosophy Of Revelation,” Amsterdam, 1862. 5. T. Coleridge, in 
his Biograph. Literaria, may be compared on Schelling. On Coleridge, per contra, as a student of. German 
philosophy, J. H. Stirling has written, De Quincey and Coleridge upon Kant, in the For tnightly Review, 
new series, IL., 1867, pp. 877-897. It is obvious that Ueberweg’s account of Schelling’s later philosophy is 
quite meagre and scarcely satisfactory. It may be supplemented from among the works referred to above. ] 


To § 128:— 


[On Steffens, further: Sack, H. Steffens als christl. Religionsphilosoph, in Jahrb. f. deutsche Theol., 
1871, pp. 622-639; cf, Hamberger, in Herzog’s Realencyclopddie.—On Baader: Erdmann, in the Zeitschr. f. 
Philos,, 1856; Hamberger, Schelling und Baader, in Jahrb. f. deutsche Tizol., 1860; rs Rosenkranz, The 
Difference of Baacer from Hegel, in the Journal of Speculative Philos., St. Louis, Vol. 2, 1868.] 


To the paragraph on Krause and his disciples Ueberweg adds: ‘‘F. Froebel, who 


has so greatly distinguished himself by the application of Pestalozzi’s principles to the — 


earliest education of children, and by developing the system of instruction by object- 
lessons into a system of instruction by imitative representation on the part of the 
learner, received impulses from Krause. Cf. Th. Schliephake, on Friedr. Froebel’s 
method of education, in the Philos, Monatsh., IV., 6, 1870, pp. 487-509. A pearl of 
Krauseanism is Krause’s philosophy of law, which seeks a mean between ‘ formalistice 
separation’ and ‘ materialistic confusion’ of the ideas of legal right and welfare, by 


defining the former as such an arrangement of relations among men, as gives to every — 


individual his appropriate sphere of independent (but not immoral) voluntary activity.” 


‘To § 129 :-— 


Hegel's Encyclopiidie, contained in Vol. VI. of his works, was published separately, without notes, by | 


Rosenkranz, Berlin, 1845, and has been newly printed in the Philos. Bibl., Vol. 30, Berlin, 1870, together with 
notes (Erliuterungen) by Rosenkranz [a separate opuscule], ibid., 187 

A.L. Kym, Hegel's Dialektik in ihrer Anwendung auf die Gesch. der Philos., Zurich, 1849. Eda. von 
Hartmann. Ueber cine nothw. Umbildung der H.’schen Philosophie, in the Philos. Monatshefic, V.,5, Aug. 
1870. G. Biedermann, Want’s Krit. d. vr. V. und die Hegel sche Logik in iirer Bedeutung fiir die Begriffs- 
wissenschafi, Pragne, 1869. Karl Kistlin, Hegel én philos., polit. u. nat. Reziehung, Tabingen, 1870. M. 


Schasler, Heyel, populdre Gedanken aus s. Werken, Berlin, 1870. Havil Fenerlein, Ueber die cultungesch. , 


t 


Bed. Hegel's, in the Hist, Zeitschr., 1870, pp. 814-868. Fr. Harms, Zur Erinnerwng an Hegel, in the Philos. J 


Monaish., VIL, 1871, pp. 145-161, also publ. separately. [Fyrther translations from and articles upon Hegel © 
jn the oe 220d of Specul, Philos., 1872. Other articles on Hegel may be read in the Rev, des deux Mondea, 


Vol. 91, 1871 (by E. Beaussire), Vol. 30, 1860 (by E. Saisset, Leibnite et Wégel) and Vol, 81, 1861, (by BE, 
Scherer), and in the Chiist. Heam., Vol. 80, 1866 (by C. CG. Everett, on Stirling's Secret of H.).—Tr.] 


The note on pp, 239, 240, above, is enlarged by the following addition: ‘‘ The 


‘ thing-in-itself,’ in the Kantian sense of this expression, can indeed exist only in con- _ 


tradistinction from the thinking, individual subject, although it is not necessarily dis-— 


tinguished from the latter as something wholly foreign to it or absolutely unknowable, 
but only as something merely existing outside of consciousness; it is only independent 
of any particular cognitive act, while genetically it is a condition of knowledge, as, on 


the other hand, it may itself be regarded as teleologically conditioned by the knowing 
mind, If there is no ‘thing-in-itself’ in distinction from the ‘ Absolute,’ yet there is — 


such a thing in distinction from the perceiving and thinking, individual subject. Hegel 


aims to do away with the thing-in-itself in this latter aspect, because it is in individuals | 
that the absolute spirit has its reality, our reason being God’s reason in us, which can 
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only be conceived as identical with the reason in all things. But even though this 
might be true of the ultimate goal of knowledge, yet it is certainly not true of the w: Ly 
_ of knowledge, which we are obliged to Aono uihe way of a gradual approximation to 
the goal. ‘Kant’s doctrine perpetuates the original chasm between external things and 
any individual consciousness; Hegel’s doctrine anticipates the final goal of knowledge 
for every one who resolves to think following the trichotomic rhythm of the Hegelian 
dialectic; it knows no more prodlems. Hegel's Phiinomenologie by no means removes 
_ this defect ; for although it sets out from perception, it does not explain scientifically 
the relation of perception to objective reality, the relation of vibrations of air and ether 
to sensations of color and sound; and indeed, by his adoption of Goethe's theory, Hegel 
rendered. it impossible for him to undertake such an explanation. Hegel destroys for 
himself the possibility of entering upon investigations in the science of cognition by his 
false objectification of subjective forms, while in fact, even if the goal of human knowl- 
edge be conceived as reached, nothing more than an exact agreement—and not identity, ° 
in the complete sense of this word—can subsist between the ‘system’ (totality) of (ma- 
terial and spiritual) objects of knowledge and the system of science; in that case, it 
would only be true that the things-in-themselves were no longer unknown to us, but 
not that they were identical with our (individual, subjective) knowledge. The science 
of knowledge, which with Kant, under the form of a ‘ critique of the reason,’ furnishes 
with respect to the ‘ transcendental objects’ an absolutely negative result, is rendered 
_ impossible by Hegel through his axiom of the ig ote of thought and ae Between 
_ these extremes we must seek for the right mean.’ 
To the paragraph on Nature the following additions are made (after ‘‘ subjectivity,” 
1. 10, p. 241): “‘ Yet accident and external causation (in distinction from causation 
from within) have their places in the sphere of nature; the development of the partic- 
ular is exposed to external and foreign influences; in this is seen an impotence of na- 
ture, which sets limits to philosophy ; that which is most particular in nature cannot be 
ideally exhausted [expressed in adequate conceptions].” After ‘‘ chronologically later,” 
1.19, p. 241:) “‘ Nature, says Hegel, is to be viewed asa system of degrees, of which 
the one necessarily issues from the other and is the first truth of the one from which it 
esults; not, however, in the sense that the one is naturally produced by the other, but 
in the sense that the one follows from the cther in the inner idea which constitutes the 
_ ground or reason of nature, The so-called issuing of plants and animals from water, and 
of the more highly developed animal organizations from the lower (a theory adopted 
hypothetically by Kant and more confidently by numerous natural philosophers), is 
declared by Hegel to be a nebulous idea, which thinking men of speculation must 
renounce.” 


o § 130 :— 


Schleiermacher’s Monologe are reproduced in Vol. VI. of the Philos. Bibi., Berlin, 18F3, and his Philos. 
Sittentehyre, with commentary and criticisms by J. H. v. Kirchmann, in Vol. XXIV., 1870. 

Sigwart, Ueber die Bedeutung der Lrkennitnisslehre und der psychologischen Voraussetzungen Schleter- 
machers fiir die Grundbegriffe seiner Glaubenslehre, in the Jahrb. f. deutsche Theologie, ed. by Liebner, 
Dorner, and others, Vol. II., 1857, pp. 267-327 and 829-864 (cf. Dorner’s reply, ébéd., p. 499). Wilh. Bender, 
Zur philos. Gotteslehre Schleiermachers, in the Zettschr. f. Philos., Vols. 57 and 58 (new series), 1870-71, 
Gust. Baur, Schl. als Prediger in d. Zeit von Deutschlands Erniedrigung und Brhebung, Leipsic, 1871. R. 
Quiibicker, Ueber Schleiermacher’s erkenntnisstheoretische Grundansicht, ein Beitrag xu Krit. a. Identi- 
tatsphilos., Berlin, 1871. [Schleiermacher’s Zssay on Luke, translated by C. Thirlwall, Lond., 1825; Introd, 
to Plato’s Dialogues, transl, by Dodson, Lond., 1827; On Schelling and the Trinity, transl. by Moses Stuart, 
Bibl. Repos., V., V1.3; Outlines of Study of Theology, transl, by Farrar, Edinb., 1850; Schledermachker and 
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De Wette, by George Ripley, in Letters to Andrew Norton, etc., Boston, 1840 ; Schlesermacher’, in aK: Rev., 
Lond., April, 1859; Bretschnezder on S.’s Theology, transl. in Bib. Sacra, Andover, 1863, pp. 596-617; W. L. 
Gage, S. as @ Man, in New Englander, New Haven, July, 1862; Schleiermacher’s Life and Letters, transl. 
by Rowan, 2 vols., Lond., 1859; G. Baur on S., transl. in Presb. Qu. Tev., reprinted in Brit. and For, Lov. 
Rev., London, 1962: D. Tissot, Analyse de UIntrod. ala Dogmatique de S., in Bulletin Théol., Paris, 1863, 
two ticles R. Hollard, Les Monologues de S., in Rev. Chrétienne, Paris, April, 1864; F, Bonifas, La 
Doctrine de la Rédemption dans S., Paris, 1865; G. L. Plitt, Das Verhdliniss d. Theol. Ss zu derjenigen 
Zinzendorf’s, in Stud. u. Mritiken, 1872; C. Lommatsch, 5.’s Lehre vom Wunder und vom Uebernatir- 
lichen, Berlin, 1872; S. Osgood, The Schleiermacher Centennial and its Lesson, in the Christ. Bxam., Vol. 
$6, 1869, pp. 171-191; Passages from the Life of S., ib., 72, 1862, pp. 109-123; J. A. Reubelt, S., his Theol- 
ogy and Influence, in Methodist Qu. Rev., 21, 1869, pp. 211-228; Reminiscences of S., in Hours at Home, 
Vol. 8, p. 447 seq.] A. Immer, S. ais rel. Charakter, Borne, 1859. 


Addition to the account of Schleiermacher’s Ethics, p. 253 above, 1. 12 [S. says 
that] : ‘‘ The moral law may be compared to the algebraic formula, which (in analytical 
geometry) determines the course of a curve ; the highest good may be compared to the 
curve itself, and virtue, or moral power, to an instrument arranged for the purpose of 
constructing the curve according to the formula.” 

In the note at the end of the section, Ueberweg agrees with von Kirchmann in He 
criticism of Schleiermacher’s terminology (see von K.’s Preface to his edition of S 

‘ Sittenlehre, in the Philos. Bibl., Vol. 24, Berlin, 1870, p. XIV). 


To § 131 :— 


Third edition of Schopenhauer, Ueber das Sehen.und die Farben, ed. by J. Frauenstidt, Leips., 1869. 
—A. de Balche, Renan et Arth. Schop., Odessa (Leips.), 1870. Alfr. von Wurzbach, Arih. Schopenhauer, in 
Zeitgenossen, No.6, Vienna, 1871. Cf. further, Von Hartmann, Schelling’s pos. Ph. als Einh. von Hegel 
und Schopenhauer, Berlin, 1869. Dav. Asher, Arth. Schopenhauer, Neues von ihn und iiber ihn, Berl., 
1871. L. Chevalier, Die Philos. A. Schopenh. in ihren Uebereinstimmungs- und Differenzpunkten mit a. 
Eant'schen Philos, (Progr.), Prague, 1870. J. bang toe Schopenh, ies 2 vols., Leips., 1871. 
[H. Frommann, A. Schop., drei Vorlesungen, Jena, 1872; J. B. Meyer, A. S. als Mensch u. Denker (in the 
seventh series of the Sammlung gemeinverstiindlicher wiss. Vorirdge, ed. a Virchow und von Holtzendorff, 
No. 145), Berl., 1872.—T7.] 


To the first note, bottom of p. 259, the following is added by Ueberweg: ‘‘ The 
requirement that mathematical proofs be as far as possible genetic, has been enunciated 
by many authors (see my System of Logic, § 1385), by Cartesians, by Herbart, by Tren- 
delenburg ; cf also F. C. Fresenius, Die psycholog. Grundlagen der Raumwissenschaft, 


Wiesbaden, 1868. (Fresenius’ conception of space-forms as merely psychological facts is — 


very questionable. )” 

The following addition is made to the last note on p. 260: ‘‘A thing becomes an 
object (Non-Ego) only in contra-position to a perceiving subject ; without such a subject 
it cannot be an ‘ object’ (Non-Ego), but it can be a thing. The thing can of course not 
be known without a knowing subject ; but the subject, in its apprehension of the thing, 
may either ascribe to it what are simply subjective elements in our ideas, as though 
these elements were objective, or it may, by a process of abstraction aided by reflection on 
the process of cognition, separate from its conceptions what is only subjective and retain 
only those elements, of which—not indeed directly by comparison with the thing-in- 
itself (which is impossible), but indirectly, by scientific ratiocination—it may be demon- 
strated, that they are also objectively valid, 7. ¢., that they are similar to attributes of 
the things themselves. This kind of knowledge, which is not without a knowing sub- 
ject, but which does not confound the sanecere with the objective, is knowledge of 


things-in-themselves, Kant was not misled by the paralogism which blinded Schopen- 
hauer,” 


mela cens 
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Second note, p. 262, before ‘That we know,” add: ‘That we know our own 
internal states (including our thinking [cogitare], in the broadest sense of the term) 
directly, just as it is, is Cartesian doctrine. After being disputed by Kant, who, how- 
ever, ascribed to the practical reason a primacy over the speculative reason, it was taken 


. up again by Schelling, who applied it, however, not to the case of our thinking, but 


only to that of our willing ; Schelling recognized in will the source of self-consciousness 
and the primitive phase of being. In this renewal of the Cartesian doctrine Schopen- 
hauer agreed with Schelling.” Line 12 from below, p. 262, insert: ‘‘ Schopenhauer 
can scarcely be accused of the glaring inconsequence ascribed to him by Otto Liebmann 
(notably, among others), namely, that, when he speaks of ‘functions of the brain,’ he 
had forgotten his own doctrine of idealism; a just criticism, which would not without 
necessity charge upon a thinker ‘frightful confusion,’ must admit, that when Schopen- 
hauer employs the vulgar expression ‘function of the brain,’ he does so with reserva- 
tion of the explanation, that, strictly speaking, we must understand by the function in 
question a function of the will which underlies the manifestations of the brain.” 


6 
To § 132 :— 


Zur Biogr. H.'s u. Sanio, zur Erinnerung an H. als Lehrer d. Kgsbg. Universitat, in Terbartische 
Reliquien, Leips., 1871, pp. 1-19. [N. Porter, on Herbart’s System, in the Am. Presb. and Theol. Rev., 1864, 
pp. 276-308 (in a review of Moreli’s Intv. to Mental Philos., Lond., 1862, which is largely based on Herbart). 
CG. L. Hendewerk, W's Verhiltniss zur Theologie, in Deutsche Zeitschrift, 1861, p. 49 seq.; cf. tbid, 1860,. 
July, and below, § 184. Herbart’s Psychologie, in Zeitschr. f. Philos., 1856, No. 1.] 


Addition to first note, p. 273: ‘‘ Hence, among other things, Herbart’s erroneous 
assumption that the number of real beings cannot be infinite, because we, setting out 
from the finite, can never posit the infinite as a definite magnitude, but must think, 
whenever we arrive at any definite limit, that we can and must go onstill farther. But 
being in itself has nothing to do with our positing. It is precisely that which is inde- 
pendent of our positing. Not being, but our thinking of being, is a positing, and that 
which (like the infinite) lies without the sphere of what we posit, is not for that reason 
by any means without the sphere of reality.” 

To the note, pp. 279-281, the following additions are made: [The treatment of the 
principle of identity and contradiction as an objective law of things, isan error] ‘‘ from 
which Plato did not keep himself free, which even appears to a certain extent in some 
of Aristotle’s statements—but which Aristotle, by more careful reflection upon the 
relation of the subjective to the objective, radically overcame—an error from which 
Kant preserved himself, but into which Herbart (and, in an opposite sense, Hegel) fell 
again”.... ‘Every idea (says IF. A. Lange, who, however, in this propounds no theory 
of his own, but claims simply to express the consequences of Herbart’s fundamental 
idea) checks with its whole force the other, and each one resists this action with all its 
force. Hence that portion of the idea a, which is arrested (in a case of complete oppo- 
sition), must be to the portion which remains in consciousness, as 0 to a, or its whole 
strength must be to that portion which remains, as )+a@ toa. There remains, there- 
2ad 


x 2 5? 1 ¢ 
fore, from a, et. and from 6, ——; the sum of arrest = , i. e. = the harmonic 
g a+b a+b a+b 
mean between @ and 0, and is not constantly = d. In the case of three ideas checking 
a ie (i 


, and the sum .of 


rtions remaining are — 
each other, the porti g Ash CERO COL Le 


2(ab + ac + be) 


arrest is 
a+b+e 


Thus it results, that, whatever be the number of ideas in 
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question, no one of them can be wholly forced out from consciousness, and the theory 


furnishes no explanation of the phenomena of memory (which must be accounted for 


wholly, or at least in part, by another principle, unless one adopt the hazardous hypo- 
thesis, that of all ideas in memory we are only faintly conscious, but not unconscious). 
But it is not right, for the purpose of explaining psychical phenomena, to frame 


arbitrary hypotheses, alien to the very facts concerning the mechanical action and — 


counter-action of ideas, which the fundamental theory assumes. (In a case of 
partial opposition [=m], it would follow, upon Herbart’s theory, that @ would assert 


itself with its whole force, while being opposed by a force = mb, and hence that the 


portion of it remaining would be to the portion arrested as a to mb, and there- 
fore the whole intensity (w~) to the remaining (7), as a to a, whence results 


2 


= eas and 7’ (or the portion remaining from J) = Be 
7 


which should consist in mere relations as such, or a form, for which the substance should 
be sought only as an element (substratum) indispensable to the existence of the form, 
would correspond to the principle of the sophistic rhetoric (e. g., to the principle of the 


7 2. se AS beaatye 


rhetoric of Allius Aristides). An esthetic form is truly attri only when it is the ~ 


adequate expression of a substance possessing independent worth; the same form or 
the same relation satisfies or displeases, according to the nature of that [the ‘ content’] 
to which it belongs. Hence the relation between substance [‘content’] and form 
belongs in the conception of beauty itself—of beauty, as the objective ground of sub- 
jective, esthetic satisfaction.” 


Mo c134 1255 ' 


On Weis cf. C. A. Kletke, Die geschichts-philos. Anschauung von Braniss, Breslau, 1849. ' 

[R. Rothe, Stille Stunden, Aphorismen aus seinem handschriftl. Nachiass, Wittenberg, 1872. L. 
Striimpell, Die zeitliche Aufeinanderfolge der Gedanken (an address), Berlin, 1872.—Tr.] 

G. Tepe, Ueber Freiheit und Unfreiheit des menschlichen Wollens, Bremen, 1861; Schiller und die prak- 
tischen Ideen, Wimden, 1863. 

[G. Th. Fechner, Zur experim, Aisthetik, Leips., 1871. 

Lotze on the Ideat and Real, transl. by Max. Eberhardt, in Journ. af Spec. Philos., V1., 1, St. Louis, 
1872, pp. 4-18: Fauth, Ueber die Verwendbarkeit der Lotze'schen Philos. fiir die Theologie, in Theol. Stud. 
u, Kritihen, 1872, pp. 520-554 (in reply to an article by Prof. Meuss, in the same periodical, 1871, 1, entitled 
Die Grundsiitze des modernen Denkens in ihrer Anwendung auf d. Christenthunr). 

A reply to Stiebeling’s refutation of Hartmann’s doctrine of the unconscious (see above, end of § 154, 
Note) is Philosophie gegen naturwissenschaftliche Ueberhebung, eine Zurechtweisung des Dy. med. Geo. 
Stiebeling und seiner angeblichen Widerl. d. Hoschen Lehre vom Undewussten in der Leiblichheit, von A, T., 
Berlin, 1872. Cf. further J. Bahnsen, Zur Philos. der Gesch., eine kritische Besprechung des Hegel-Hari- 
manwschen Hvolunonismus aus Schopenhauer schen Principien, Berlin, 1872; H. Lawrenny, A Wew Sys- 
tem of Philosophy, Philosophy of the Unconscious, in The Academy, Vol. I11., No. 43, London, 1872, pp. 
90-93; J. C. Fischer, Harimann’s Philosophie des Unbewussten. Hin Schmerzensschrei des geswunden 
Menschenverstandes, Leips,, 1872; E. Fleischl, Line Liicke in Hant’s Philosophie una Eduard von Hart- 
mann, Vienna, 1872. Von Hartmann on A. Lasson’s Princip u. Zukunft des Vitkerrechts, in Im neuen 
Reich, 1872, Nos. 4 and5; Von Hartmann, Gesammeite philos. Abhandlungen zur Philos. des Unbewussten, 
Berlin, 1872. Das Unbewusste vom Standpunkt der Physiol. u. Descendenztheorie (anonymous), Berlin, 
1872. J.B. Meyer, Weltelend und Weltschmerz (on Schopenhauer'’s and Hartmann’s Pessimism), Bonn, 18725 


Secretan on Hartmann, in Rev. Chrétienne, Sept. Oct., 1872; L. Weiss, Anti-Materialismus, oder Iritih aller 
Phil, ds. Unbewussten, 3 Bae, 1872.—Tr.] 


The following biographical references, supplementary to Vol. I., may be added here :— 
§ 4. History of Intell, Philos., in North Am. Review, Vol. 29, 1829, pp. 67-128. 


§ 6. J. H. Plath, Confucius’ und seiner Schitler Leben ; Leben des aS ucius, first part, from Chinese 
sources, Munich, 1871, 
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§ 7%. B. I. Cocker, Christianity and Greek Philosophy,.New York, 1870; P. Rognisco, Stor. critica delle 
Categorie della Filosofia greca sino a Hegel, Florence, 1871; Herm. Diels, De Galeni hist. philosophia 
(showing the dependence of Pseudo-Galenus on Pseudo-Plutarch and Sext. Empiricus; a Dissertation), Bonn, 
1870; B. Biichsenschitz, De hymnis Orphicis (Dissert.), Berlin, 1851, History of Greek and Roman Philos. 

- and Science, by Bromiield, Blakesley, Whewell, and others; constitutes Vol. 27 of the Hncyclop. Metropoli- 
tana, 2d ed., Lond., 1853. d 3 

§ 33. A. Labriola, La dottrina ai Socrate secondo Senofonte, Platone ed Aristotele. Memoria premiata 
dalle R, Academia di Napoli, Naples, 1871. HE. Levien, The Memoirs of Socrates for English Readers, from 
Xenophon’s Menorabilia, with Introd., ete. London, 1871. S. Ribbing, Ueber das Verhiiliniss zwischen den 


_ Xenophont. und Plat. Berichten iiber die Persinlichkeit und die Lehre des Sokrates, zugl. e. Darst. d. Sokrat. 


Lehre, Upsala, 1870, Ueber Sokrates’ Daimonion, ibid., 1870. Henry Edward (Manning), Archbishop of 
Westminster, 7e Daemon of Sokrates, London, 1872. : 

§ 40. Platonis Protagoras. The Greck text revised, with an Analysis and English Notes, by W. Wayte, 
2d ed., Lond., 1871, Wditions of Piato’s Philebus, Symposion, Luihydemus and Laches, by Charles Badham, 
D.D., London: Williams and Norgate; W. L. Blackley, The Authenticity of the Works of Plato (an exposi- 
tion of Schaarschmidt), in the Fortnightly Review, new series, I1., 1867, pp. 272-286; J. H. Lincoln, Zhe 
Platonic Myths, in Bapt. Quarterly, V1., Philadelphia, 1872, pp. 333-858, 

B. Jowett, The Dialoywes of Plato; translated into English, London and New York, 1871 (reviewed, 
among others, by W. H. Thompson, in The Academy, London, 1871, pp. 2238-227, 248-246.) 

R. W. Emerson (Ziepresentative Men), Bayne (Zssays, 2d series), De Quincey (Hist. and Crit. Dssays, 1.),’ 
Martineau, and others, write upon Plato.—Prof. Godman, Life of Plato, in Meth. Qu. Review, XII., 1860, 
pp. 368-386 ; Steinhart, Die Quellen fiir Platon’s Leben, in Zeitschr. fiir Philos., 61, 1872, pp. 1-38. 

§ 41. S. J. Douglass, Plato’s Conception of a Supreme Being, in New Englander, 28, 1869, pp. 689-674. 

§ 43. The Ethical Philos. of Plato, in Am. Church Rev., 22, N. Y., 1870, pp. 175-190; Plato's Idea of 
the Spirit as Personal, and his Views of Education, in Bibliotheca Sacra, 18, 1861, pp. 222-227; E. Zeller, 
The Influence of Plato's Social Theories on Modern Times, in Contemporary Review, VII., 1868, pp. 228-241 5 
J.C. C. Clarke, Platonism and Early Christianity, in Bapt. Quarterly, Philadelphia, 1867, pp. 257-279. 

+  §§ 45-50. A number of volumes of translations of Aristotle’s works are included in Bohn’s Classical 
Library. Of these, the Metaphysics atleast is very poorly translated. John Gillies, Avistotles Ethics and 
Politics, translated, 2 vols., 3d ed., London, 1813. H. A. Park, Life of Aristotle, in the Pibl. Sac., I., 1844, 
pp. 39-84, 280-309. Articles on the Philos. of A., in the N. Brit. Rev., Vol. 45, Sept., 1866, on A., his Works 
and Philos., in Dublin Univ. Mag., 72, 1868, pp. 1-20, on the Relation of A.s ethical system to the Christian, 
in the Bibi. Sac., X., 1853, p. 802 seq., on A. and his Hducational Views, in the Am. Journal of Education, 
XI1V., 1864, pp. 131-146, on Aristotle’s Hthics, in the Am. Theol. Rev., I1., 1860, pp. 54-63 (by D. R. Goodwin), 
on his History of Animais, in Lond. Qu. Rev., Vol. 117, 1865, January. Thos. Reid, A Brief Account of Als 
Logic, in R.’s Collected Writings, 4th ed., Edinburgh and London, 1854.° George Grote, Aristotle, Lond., 
1872. J.S. Blackie, Fundamental Phases of Morais (with reference to Socrates, Aristotle, Christianity, and 
Utilitarianism), Edinburgh, 1872.—R. Eucken, Ueber die Bedeutung der Arist. Philos. fiir die Gegenwart 


_ (an address), Berlin, 1871. As drei Biicher von der Scele, tibersetet und erldiutert von J. H. won Wirch- 


mann, Berlin, 1871. 

§ 61. T. W. Levins, Siw Lectures Introductory to the Philosophical Writings of Cicero, London, 1871. 

§§ 76-86. The Ante-Nicene Christian Library, edited by A. Roberts and James Donaldson, and in course 
of publication at Ndinburgh and New York, contains the works of Justin Martyr and Athenagoras (in 2 vols.), 
Origen (2), Cyprian (2), Tertullian (4), Clement of Alexandria (2), Ireneeus, Hippolytus, Tatian, Theophilus, 
' the Clementine Recognitions, the Clementine and Apostolic Institutions, Methodius, Arnobius, Lactantius 
(2 vols.), Gregory Thaumaturgus, Dionysius of Alexandria, and Archelaus, Zhe Works of Aurelius 
Augustinus, Bishop of Hippo; anew translation, edited by Marcus Dods, Vols. I. and II., Edinburgh and 
New York, 1871-72. 

§ 101. St. Thomas of Agwin, his Life and Labvors, by the Very Rev. Roger Bede Vaughan, 2 vols., 
Hereford, 1871-72, 
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A priori and a posteriori judgments and knowledge, 
II. 155-157, 161 seq.; psychological basis of the 
former, Fries, 202. 


‘Abbt, Thomas, II. 119. 


Abelard, I. 372; cited on Roscellinus, 374; life and 


doctrine, 386-397. 


— Abicht, J. H., II. 195, 197. 


\ 


Abraham ben David of Toledo, I. 419, 427. 

Absolute, The, distinguished from God, Eckhart, 
I, 469, 478-475; (unconditioned), Kant, If. 157, 
173 seq. ; with Fichte, 212; with Schelling, 213, 
215, 217 seq.; with Hamilton and other British 
philosophers, $15, 419. 


Abstraction, faculty pecnliar to man, Locke, IT. 86; 


explanation of, Condillac, 127. 


. Abu Baschar Mata, I. 410. 


j 


Abubacer, I. 405, 414, 415, 


_ Academies, The Old, Middle, and New, I. 183-187, 
- Achillini, Alexander, II. 13. 


Acrio the Pythagorean, I. 43. 


Adam, W., IT. 440. 
_ Adams, Jasper, IT. 457. 
Adams, William, IT. 457. 


| Agidius Romanus, 
_ Aineas of Gaza, 
- Anesidemus, I. 212, 213; 


Adelard of Bath, I. 387, 397, 430- 
Adrastus of Aphrodisias, I. 181, 184. 
ABdesia, I. 257. 


_ Aidesius, I. 252, 253. 
figidius Colonna, I. 451. 


AHgidius of Lessines, I. 451. 

I. 452. 

349. 

life and doctrine, 215, 216. 

Zions, Gnostic, I. 281, 283, 288. 

Zischines, I, 89. 

Besthetice, histories of, I. 13; works on ancient, 24; 
Plato’s doctrines, 129; Aristotle’s, 170, 177- ‘180; 
enriched by Lénginas, 240; the name first applied 
by Baumgarten, II. 117; Kant’s doctrine, 187 
seq., 528-1); Schiller’s contributions to, 194, 198; 
of Herbart, 264. 65, 279; distribution of zesth. ideas, 
819; the ‘golden division,” 821; doctrines of 
Gioberti, 501-2. 


I. 347, 


Agricola, Rudolph, IT. 10, 11. 


Agrippa of Nettesheim, H. C., II. 10. 
Agrippa, the Skeptic, I. 218, 216. 

Ahron ben Elia, I. 428, 

Alanus, I. 388, 401. 

Albertus Magnus, I. 436-440; 470. 
Albertus de Saxonia, I. 465, 466. 

Aibinus, I. 234, 286. 

Alcinous, the Eclectic Platonist, I. 234, 235. 
Alcmzon of Crotona, I. 43, 48. 


Alcuin, I. 355. 

Alden, J., II. 458. 

PRomberk, Jean, IL, 122, 128. 

Alexander of Aigw, I. 181, 184. 

Alexander of Aphrodisias, I. 181, 184, 185; cited by 
Averroés, 416, 446; If. 5, 12, 13. 

Alexander, Archibald, LI. 458 

Alexander the Great, pupil of Aristotle, I, 187, 188, 

Alexander of Hales, I. 433, 484. 

Alexander, P. P., If, 440. 

Alexinus, I, 90. 

Alfarabi, I. 405, 411, 412, 

Algazel, I. 405, 413, 414, 

Alkendi, I. 405, 411. 

Allen, John, II. 358. 

Allihn, F, H. T., 11. 308. 

Altmeyer, II. 231. 

Amalrich of Bene, I, 888, 401, 402, 431. 

Amelius, I. 242, 251. 

Ammonius, of the Athenian School, I. 255. 

Ammonius Saccas, I. 238, 239. 

Anan ben Dayid, founder of the sect of Karaites, I, 
418, 

Anaxagoras, life, I. 64: doctrine, 60, 63-67. 

Anaximander of Miletus, age and doctrine, I, 35-37. 

Anaximenes of Miletus, age and doctrine, 1. 37, 38, 

Ancillon, J. J. F., IL. 200. 

Andre, Antonius, the Scotist, I. 457. 

Andronicus of Rhodes, the Exegete, I, 180, 183, 184, 

Angels, doctrine of, adopted by the Jews from the 
Persians, I. 418, 421, 422; doctrine of Thomas 
Aquinas, 448, 449, 

Anniceris the younger, I, 95, 98. 

Anselm of Canterbury, I. 372; life and doctrine, 377- 
386. 

oe of Laon, teacher of William of Champeaux, 

I, 876, 

Anthropology of Abubacer, I. 415; relates to what ? 
—Lord Bacon, II, 37; views of Kant in, 150. 

Antinomies, cosmological, Kant, 157, 176. 

Antiochus of Ascalon, I. 133, 137, 215; teacher of 
Cicero, 218. 

Antipater of Tarsus, I. 185, 189. 

Antipater of Tyre, I. 190. 

Antiphon, Sophist, I. 79. 

Antisthenes, the Cynic, Life of, I. 92 

Antoninus, M. Aurelius, I. 185, 191. 

Apelt, E. F., II. 203. 

Apollinaris, I. 295, 

Apollodorus, I. 189, 

Apollodorus Ephillus, I. 189, 

Apollodorus the Epicurean, I, 201. 


; doctrine, 92-94. 
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Apollonides, I. 190, 

Apollonius of Tyana, I, 232, 283. 

Apostolic Fathers, The, I, 274-280. 

“Apperception, transcendental and empirical, Kant, IT. 
169, 

Apuleius of Madaura, 1. 234, 236, 

Arabian philos., I. 405-417; translations of Aristotle, 
410, 419; science and philosophy, and scholasticism, 
429-431. : 

Arcesilas, I, 136, 

Archelaus of Miletus, I. 64, 67, 

Archytas the Pythagorean, I, 43. 

Arete, the Cyrenaic, I, 95. 

Aretinus, Leonardus, II. 517-18. 

Argyll, Duke of, IT. 440. 

Argyropulus, Johannes, II, 11. 

Arianism, I. 807, 310. 

Aristarchus of Alexandria, I. 189, 

Aristeas, I, 227. 

Aristides of Athens, Apology of, I. 291. 

Aristippus of Cyrene, Life of, I. 95, 96; doctrine of, 
95-97. 

Aristippus the younger, I. 95. 

Aristo of Alexandria, I. 184. 

Aristo of Cevs, the Peripatetic, I. 180, 188. 

Aristo of Chios, I. 185, 188, 

Aristo of Cos, I. 183. 

Aristo of Pella, I. 295. 

Aristobulus, doctrine of, I, 223, 224, 226. 

Aristocles of Messene, the Peripatetic, I. 184. 

Aristophanes on Socrates, I. 87.- 

Aristotelianism among the Scholastics, I. 429-482; 
with Albert the Great, 486-440; with Thomas 
Aquinas, patie. ; after the end of the Scholastic 
period, II. 5 seq., 463 seq.; new, Protestant, 16. 

Aristotle, his conception of philosophy, I. 8-4; as 
reporter of the philos. doctrines of others, 18; on 
Thales, 34; on Anaximander, 36.; on Anaximenes, 
3873; on the Eleatics, 50, 51; on Xenophanes, 52; 
on Anaxagoras, 65, 68; on the Atomists, 69; on 
the Sophists, 73; on Protagoras, 75; on Socrates, 
80, 85; on Antisthenes, 92: on the genesis of the 
theory of ideas, 119; his: life, 137-159; works, 139- 
151; logic, 151-157; metaphysics, 157-163; natural 
philosophy, 163-169; ethics, 169, 172, 177; politics, 
169, 170, 177; kee ee 170, 177-180; against the 
theory of ideas, 157, 159, 160 ; ; interpreters of his 
works, 180-184: works known to the Scholastics, 

_ 867, 390, 391, 419; the master of Abelard, 891+ in- 
fluence upon Greek and Syrian philosophers of the 
Middle Ages, 402-405; among the Arabians, 405- 
417; extreme praise of, by Averroés, 415; works 
falsely ascribed to, 425-26; among the Scholastics 
of the 15th and 1dth centuries, 429 seq.; on the 
Deity, the active intellect, and the human soul, 
446 ; depreciatory opinion of A, held by Luther, IT. 
16, 17; doctrines approved by Leibnitz, 103, 104; 
disciples in Italy, 480. 

Aristoxenus, I. 180, 183, 

Arithmetic, Proclus on its origin, I. 84; nature of the 
judgments of, Kant, IT, 155, 163; their basis, 157. 

Arius of Alexandria (= Arius Didymus? ), I. 190. 

Arius Didymus, I, 234, 235. 

Arnauld, Anton, IT. 53. 

Arnobius, I, 820, 322, 828, 


133, 
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Arnulph of Laon, I. 364, 873. 

Art, Platonic theory, 129; Aristotelian theory, 170, a 
177-180 ; the origin of, Dubos, II. 126; the nature ~ 
and paietion of, Batteux, 122, 126; defined by Kant, 
192; view of F. Schlegel, 212; defined by Schelling, 
213, 219, 222, 223; Hegel’s conception of, 233, 242, 
243; defined by Schopenhauer, 256, 264. 

Artemon, I. 308. 

Artes Liberales, I. 352, 251-356, 369. : 

Asclepiodotus, 1. 255, 258. 

Aspasius, I. 181, 184, 

Association of ideas, Spinoza, oe 74; principles of, © 
Hume, 132; in subsequent Hinge psychology, 
386 seq. 

Ast, G. A. F., IL. 226, 227. ; 
Astrology, with Thrasyllus, I. 255; of Alikendi, 4115 
believed in by Melanchthon, II. 18, and others in 

the period of transition to mod. philos., 24, 

Astronomy of the Pythagoreans, I. 47: of Plato, 
(126, 127; of Heraclides, 133, 135; of <Aristotle, 
164, 166, 167; of the Epicureans, 205, 207; of 
Albert of Saxony, 466; of Melanchthon, II. 183; 
of Nicol. Cusanus, 24; of Giordano Bruno, 27; of 
Lord Bacon, 87; of Descartes, 52; of Kant, 143-44. 

Athanasius, I. 807, 310. 

Athenian character and Greek philosophy, I. 72; 
school, 255-259. 

Athenodorus, son of Sandon, I. 190. 

Athenodorus of Tarsus, I. 189, 190, 

Atomists, The Greek, I. 60, 67-71. 

Atoms, Greek doctrines of, Leucippus and Democti- 
tus, I. 67, 69; held by Heraclides. and Ecphantus, 
135 ; Epicurean doctrine, 205, 206; the latter re- 
newed by Gassendi, II. 14; (monads) of Leibnitz, 
92, 107 seq. ; of Diderot, 128; defined by Herbart, 
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Attalus, I. 190. 

Atticus, I. 234, 257. 

Attraction, Newton's law of, II. 89, 90; Kant on the © 
medium of, 144; on the attr, of elements, 145, ; 

Attributes ascribed by Descartes to body and spirit, 
Il, 51, 52; definition. Spinoza, 65; relation to 
substance, 66. 

Atwater, L., II. 459. 

Augustine, Saint, Life of, I, 385; doctrine, 338, 334, 
386-546. 

Austin, John, IT. 426. 

Avempace, I. 405, 414. 

Averroés, Life of, I. 415; doctrine, 406, 415-417; cf. 
411, 412, IT. 5, 12, 13, 463 seq. 

Avicebron (see Ibn Gebirol). 

Avicenna, I. 405, 411-413; 437, 

d@Azeglio, P. Tapparelli, II. 512. 

Azriel, the Cabalist, I, 417%. 


Baader, TF, von, II. 226, 229, 230. 

Babceuf, IT. 129. 

Bacon, Francis, IT. 29; life and works of, 36, 519; 
doctrine, 33-88, 

Bacon, Roger, I. 457, 459. 

Bahja ben Joseph, I, 418, 426. 

Bahnesen, J., II, 308. 

Bahrat, K. F., IL. 120, 

Bailey Samuel, IL. 439, 

Bain, Alexander, II. 430, 431. 
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Ballauf, L., IT. 808.” 
Barbarus, Franciscus, II. 8, 11. 
Barbarus, Hermolaus, II. 11. 
Bardesanes, I, 281, 289, 290. 

* Bardili, C. G., II. 195, 204, 

' Barlaam, Bernard, II, 8. 

' Barnabas, I. 274. 

Barrett, I’. S., IL. 441. 

; Bascom, Scan TIL. 456, 

Basil the Great, I, 327. 
Busilides, the Epicurean, I . 201. 
 Basilides, the Syrian Gnostic, I. 281, 286, 287. 

Basso, Sebastian, II, 25. 

Bassolis, Johan. de, the Scotist, I. 457. 

Batteux, ©.; II. 122, 126. 

Bauer, Bruno, IL. 292, 

© Bauer, Hdgar, IL. 292. 
} Baumeister, TE CRIB 117.) 

Baumgarten, A. Gh, II, 116-118. 

Baur, F. C.,0n Jewish and Pauline Christianity, I. 
273; on Ohristian enpet, 814; works, 292; appre- 
ciated by Zeller, 293, 

Baxter, Andrew, II. 372, 

Baxter, Richard, 11. 360. 

Bayle, Pierre, as historian of philos. doctrines, I, 
8; II, 15; skepticism of, 54. 

Bayrhoffer, K. T., II. 293, 

Beale, T.,; 11.442, 

) Beasley, F., 11, 452. 

Beattie, James, IL. 135, 402, 403, 

| Beautiful, The, Plato on, I. 119, 120, 129; Aristotle, 
178; Plotinus, 250; is that which is according to 
nature, Diderot, 128; Kant’s definition of, 188 
seq., 525; Schelling’s definition, 219; Hegel’s de- 
finition, 242, 243: defined by Jouffroy, 843; Gio- 
berti on, 501-2; Ueberweg, 534. 

Beck, J.S., IL. 195, 203, 204, 

Becker, J. C., IJ. 3/8, 

Beda Venerabilis, I, 253, 355, 

Being, one, and identical with thought—Parmenides, 
i. 54, 55 ; unity of. according to Zeno of Blea, 58 ; 
according to Melissus, 59; according to Euclid of 
Megara, 89; bestowed by God (the ‘*Idea of the 
Good”), Plato, 122; ontologically inferior to the 
Good, Plotinus, 245; various degrees of, Augustine, 
342; and non-béing, species of, Scotus Hrigena, 
561; confusion of various senses of, by Anselm, 
384 seq.; the widest concept ; modes of being, Duns 
Scotus, 155; as predicate (?) of God, Eckhart, 473; 
necessary, Kant, Il. 147; Hegel’s doctrine of, 232, 
238, 239; must be assumed, Herbart, 273; discuss- 
ed by Lotze, 313, 820; in two forms, Lamennais, 
843; primal and transcendental idea, Rosmini, 
491. 

Bekker, Balthasar, II..53. 

Belief, Scientific, its characteristics, Ulrici. IT. 802; 
defined by James Mill, 424; by A. Bain, 431, 

Bellamy, Joseph, IL. 449, 

Beneke, I. E., life and philosophy, II. 281-292; his 
works, 253-256; criticised by Ballauf, 308; pupils, 
823, 

' Bentham, Jeremy, revised by Beneke, II. 285; 
works and doctrine, 426, 

Berengarius of Tours, I. 870, 371. 

Berger, J. H. yon, II, 226, 228, 229, 
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Berigard, Claude Guillermet de, II. 25. 

Berkeley, Bishop, II, 80, 88, 383, 884; influence in 
America, 450, 458, 

Bernard of Chartres, I. 387, 397, 398, 

Bernard of Clairvaux, I. 387, 400. 

Bernardus de Trilia, I. 452. 

Bessarion, II. 5, 9. 

Besser, K, M., II. 293. 

Biedermann, G., II, 293. 

Biel, Gabriel, 1. 465, 467. 

Biese, F., II. 298. 

Billroth, J. G. F., II. 293. 

Bio, the Cyrenaic, I. 95. 

Biran, Maine de, II. 340, 341. 

Blackie, J. 8., IL. 442. 

Blasche, B, H., II. 226, 227. 
ledsoe, A, T., II. 45%. 

Bobrik, ., IL. 308. 

Boccacio, Giovanni, II. 8, 

Bodies, the only subject of philosophy, Hobbes, IT. 
39; doctrine of Descartes, 42. 61, 52; collections 
of monads, Leibnitz, 92, 107, 108. 

Bodin, Jean, LI, 21, 31. 

Boeckh, A., ¢.ted on Plato’s philosophy, I. 103, 104; 
IL, 307. 

Boehme, Jacob, I 20,20) ake 

Boéthius, 1. 255, 259, 852, 854. 

Boéthus of Sidon, I. 181, 184. 

Boethus the oie, uth 188, 

Bold, Samuel, II. 368, 369. 

Rolton, M. P. W., IL. 440. 

Bonaventura, I, 433, 405, 486, 

Bonitz, H., cited on the Buthydemus of Plato, I, 
114; cf. IT. 308. 

Bonnet, Charles, II, 123, 127, 128, 

Boole, G., IL. 439. 

Bouchitté, IL, 231. 

Bourdin, the Jesuit. IL. 54. 

Bouterwek, F., If, 197. 

Bovillus. Carolus, IL, 20, 26. 

Bowen, Francis, Il. 454, 455, 

Boyd, J. R., IL. 457. 

Boyle, Sir Robert, II. 370. 

Bradwardine, Thomas, I, 451. 

Brahman doctrine, I. 16. 

Brandis, C. A., as historian of Greek philos,, I. 22- 
235 his division of the subject, 235; philos, attitude, 
II, 306. 

Braniss, J., as historian of philos., I, 11; philos. at- 
titude and works, II. 3806, 807. 

Bray, C., Il. 441. 

Brodie, Sir B, C., II, 439. 

Bromley, Thomas, II. 41, 

Brown, John, II, 383, 

Brown, Thomas, IT, 135, 408, 413. 

Browne, Peter, IL, 89, 867, 368, 

Brownson, O. A., 11. 455. 

Brucker, J. J., as historian of philosophy, I. 83; of 
Greek philos., 27. 

Bruno, Giordano, IT, 20, 26, 28, 465, 469-70. 

Bryso (Dryso 7), tlleged teacher of Pyrrho, I. 218. 

Brzoska, H. G., II. 308. 

Buchner, L., IL. 383; criticised by Mamiani, 508. 

Buffon, IT. 130. 


Buhle, J, G., as historian of philos,, 1, 8; IT, 197, 
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Bulffinger, G. B., 1. 11%, 
Burdach, K. F., IT. 226, 228, 

’ Buridan, John, I. 464-466. 
Burleigh, Walter, the Scotist, I. 457. 
Burnet, Thomas, II. 365, 
Burthogge, Richard, II. 365. 
Burton, Asa, II, 445, 447. 
Bushnell, H., Il. 449, 459. 
Butler, Joseph, II. 91, 884-3 
Butler, W. A., IL. 440, 


Cabala, The, I. 417 seq. 3 II. 10, 20, 24, 41; Spinoza, 
72, 520, 

Cabanis, IT. 130, 338, 339, 

Ceesalpinus, Andreas, IL. 14, 20, 25, 26, 464. 

Calculus, Disputed claims of Leibnitz and Newton 
with reference to discovery of the, II, 98-100, 

Cairns, John, II. 438. 

Calderwood, Henry, II. 419; 438. 

Callipho, I. 183, 

Calvisius Taurus, I. 284, 237. 

Camerarius, Joachim, II. 19. 

Campanella, Thomas, IT. 20, 28, 29, 465, 470, 

Campbell, George, II. 886, ° 

Campe, J. H., II. 120, 

Capozza, F. II. 512, 

Cardanus, Hieronymus, II, 20, 25. 

Carleton, H., II. 457. 

Carneades, I. 183, 136, 189, 

Carové, F. W., TL, 293. 

Carpocrates, the Gnostic, I. 280,. 284, 285. 

Carriére, M., II. 293. 

Carus, K. G., II. 226, 228, 

Cassianus, the Semi-Pelagian, I. 353. 

Cassiodorus, I. 352, 354, 855, 

Categories, The logical, of Aristotle, I. 151, 154, 155; 
Stoic substitute for, 191, 193; criticism of Aristo- 
telian and Stoic doctrines by Plotinus, and doctrine 
of Plotinus. 249, 250; inapplicable to God, 341, 
899; doctrine of Hrigena, 364; Gilbertus on the 
last six of Aristotle, 899; view of Occam, 463; of 
Kant, IT. 157, 166-171; Fichte’s deduction of, 209; 
have objective validity, Schleiermacher, 244, 251; 
this denied by Schopenhauer, 255, 260; as treated 
by Ulrici, 800 seq. ; Lotze on, 314, 815; Trendelen- 
burg, 327; Maine de Biran, 341; moral, their 
foundation, Rosmini, 495; in Gioberti’s later phi- 
losophy, 502-3. 

Catholic Church, The carly (or ‘fold ”), I. 272, 278; 
Irenzeus one of its founders, 299; present princi- 
ples of, IT. 512-13. : 

Cato, the elder, IT. 189. 

Cato, the younger, I. 190. 

Causality, inferred, not experienced, Glanvill, IT, 41; 
the divine, immanent in the world, Spinoza, 55, 71; 
not distinguished by Spinoza from subsistence, 63; | 
immanent. in monads, Leibnitz, 98, 109, 110; Kant 
on the explanation of, 147; nature of the notion, | 
Kant, 166 seq. ; law of, 171; applicable in a double | 
sense to man, 184; law and forms of, Schopen- 
hauer, 258; contradictions involved in, Herbart. 
202, 

Causation, Skeptic arguments against, I. 216, 217; 
axioms of, 401}; self-causation, Spinoza, II. 64} 
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‘cause and effect, 68; origin of the conception, _ 
Hume, 131, 133; doctrine of Schopenhauer, 258- 
260; internal origin of notion, 841; Thos, Brown — 


on, 410. 411: Sir William Hamilton on, 418; de- | 


fined by J. 8. Mill, 428, 429. 


Causes, Aristotelian distinctions among, I. 157, 159, 
162; principal and auxiliary, 196; infinite chain | 


of, impossible, Alfarabi, 412; Pseudo-Aristotle’s De 


Causis, 426; final. vindicated by Cudworth, II. 
41; distinction among, made by Spinoza, 71, 723 
definition of cause by Locke, 87; mechanical, 


among monads, Leibnitz, 93 ; final, Trendelenburg, 


827-329. 

Cebes, the Pythagorean, I. 43. 

Celsus, I. 234, 287. 

Celsus, Cornelius, I, 221. 

Celsus, opponent of Christianity, I. 319. 

Cerdo, the Gnostic, I. 280, 284. 

Cerinthus, the Gnostic, I. 280, 282, 283. 

Chadbourne, P. A., II. 456. 

Chzeremon, I. 190. 

Chalmers, Thos., II. 4386. 

Chalybiius, H. M., II. 298, 299, 305, 

Champlin, J. T., IT, 458. 

Channing, W, E., II. 454. 

Charron, Pierre, II, 6, 14, 15. 

Chillingworth, William, II. 361. 

Chlebik, F., II. 293. 

Chosroes. King of Persia, I. 403. ‘ 

Christianity, its successive historical reiations to 
philosophy, I. 261, 262; its first character, 264-271 ; 
relation to Mosaism, 265 seq.; Jewish and Pauline, 
271-274; among the Apostolic Fathers, 274-280; 
and Judaism, 269 seq.; Jewish and Gentile, dis- 
tinguished by John Toland, II. 9i, 92; Schelling 
on, 221, 222; meaning and end of, Schleiermacher, 
251; defence of, Bishop Butler, 385; relation to 
other religions, Gioberti, 503. 

Christology of the Gnostics, 285-289; of Irenzeus, 
301; of Sabellins, 807, 309-10; of other Monarch- 
ians, 308; of Origen, 3817; of Arnobius, 822; of 
Lactantius, 324; of Gregory of Nyssa, 829-331; of 


the Amalricans, 431; of William of Anvergne, 438-_ 


434; speculative, of Eckhart, 469, 474, 481-483 ; of 
Schelling, II. 221; of Hegel, 235. 

Chrysanthius, I, 252, 254. 

Chrysippus, I. 185, 188, 192 seq. 

Chrysoloras, Manuel, II. 8. 

Church Fathers, The, I. 275. 


Cicero on the definition of philosophy, I. 2; as histo- 


rian of philosophy, 20; cited on Bpicurus, 205; 
philos, position, 217; life, writings, and doctrine, 
218-221. 

Cieszkowski, A. von. IT. 293. 

Civilization, origin of, Vico, II. 474 seq. ; Romagnosi, 
485. 

Clapp, Thomas, IT. 450. 

Clarkey Samuel, II. 80, 91, 379-881. 

Classical Studies, Revival of, II. 5 seq. 

Classification of Systems by Cousin, IT. 342, 

Clauberg, Johann, IT. 53, 54. 

Claudianus Mamertus, I. 852-354, 

Cleanthes, I. 185, 188, 191 seq. 

Clearchus the Peripatetic, I. 180. 

Clement of Alexandria, I. 811-315. 
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Clement of Rome, T. 274-276, 

_Cobbe, Frances Power, II. 437. 

- Cocceji, Heinrich von, II. 115. 

~ Cocceji, Samuel von, II. 31, 115. 

‘Cocker, B, F., Il. 459. 

- Cockburn, Mrs. Catherine, II. 369. 

_ Cognition, methods of, Plato’s doctrine, I. 117, 120- 
122; Aristotelian doctrine, 168; Stoic doctrine, 
192; three kinds of, Hckhart, 472; three kinds 
distinguished by Spinoza, II. 75; principles of, 
Leibnitz, 113; Kant, 144, 145; forms of (see 
“Forms of Knowledge”); kinds of, 161 seq.; 
Schleiermacher’s doctrine of, 244, 251, 252; con- 
dition of, Schopenhauer, 260, 261, 532-3; its 
relation to will, 263; doctrine of Ferrier, 420, 421. 
(See also ‘*‘ Knowledge,” below.) 

’ Coleridge, S. T., II. 434-7. 

Collier, Arthur, IT. 89, 384. 

Collins, Anthony, II. 92, 872, 373. 

Colotes of Lampsacus, I, 201. 

Common Sense Philosophers, II. 131, 135; philos. 
doctr. of, Reid, 395 seq. 

Communism in Gnosticism, I. 285; with the Abbé 

- Morelly, If. 128. 

- Comte, A., II, 857, 344, 345. 

- Concept, The, what? Aristotle, I. 155; how form- 
ed, Stoic doctr., 193; four most general concepts, 
193; what and how formed, 396, 441, 445 (see 
** Universal”); the abstract, the higher, 426; Spi- 
noza on, II. 78 seq. ; its genesis, Hamilton, 417. 

Conception, Hegel’s doctrine of, If. 232, 240; Reid’s 
doctrine, 899; as understood by D. Stewart, 406. 

Conceptualism, I. 366; with Abelard, 392-394. 

Condillac, Etienne Bonnet de, IL. 122, 127; in Italy, 
481 seq. 

Condorcet, II. 129. 

Confucius, character of his doctrine, I, 16. 

Conradi, Kasimir, IT. 293. 

Conscience, conception of, emphasized by Abelard, 
I. 395, 396; doctrine of Albertus Magnus, 440; of 
Bishop Butler, II. 885; of Thomas Reid, 402; of 
Mackintosh, 413; of J. S. Mill, 430. 

Consciousness, defined by Thos. Brown, 411 (cf. 409) ; 
by James Mill, 424, 

Constantinus Africanus, I. 430. 

_ Contarini, Caspar, [T. 12, 14. 

Contradiction impossible, Antisthenes, I. 92, 93; 

"principle of, 152, 155; solution of by reason, Plato, 
120; principle of, Leibnitz, IL. 113; in truth, 
Deschamps, 130: Kant on, 146, 147; principle of, 
underlies analytical judgments, 155, 162; principle 
of, Herbart, 270. 

Contraries, law of union of, I. 41 ; Pythagorean table 
of, 48; in sensible objects, 120; universal law of, 
277, 343; the recognition of their union in the 
same subject-knowledge, 473, II. 23, (27). 

Cordemoy, II, 54. 

Cornelius, C. S., II. 308. ‘ 

Cornutus, L. Annus, I. 185, 190. 

Cosmical periods, Heraclitus, I, 38, 41; Empedocles, 
61, 62; the Stoies, 194-196. 

Cosmogony of Parmenides, I. 57. 

Cosmology of Pherecydes, I. 24, 26; of Epimenides, 
Acusilaus, and Hermotimus, 26; of Empedocles, 
61, 62; of Anaxagoras, 63-67; of Plato, 123, 126, 
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127; of Aristotle, 164-167; of the Stoics, 194-197; 
of Nicolaus Cusanus, II. 24; of Bruno, 27; rational, 
Kant, 157, 158, 173, 176-77; of Rosmini, 493-4; of 
Mamiani, 507. (See also below, s. v. ‘‘ World.”) 

Cosmopolitism of the Cynics, I. 92-94. 

Cousin, V., referred to on the ancient philos. writings 
known to the Scholastics, I. 367, 480; cited on Abe- 
lard, 390 ; his philosophy, IL. 341-848 ; influence in 
England, 485-6, 

Coward, William, II, 372. 

Cramer, J. U. von, II. 117. 

Crantor, I. 133, 135. 

Crassitius, L., I. 221. 

Crates, the Academic, I, 133, 186, 

Crates, the Cynic, I. 92, 94. 

Crates of Mallos, I. 189. 

Cratippus, I. 180, 183. 

Cremonini, Cesare, II. 14. 

Crescenzio, C. de, II. 512. 

Creuz, F. C. Casimir von, IT. 119. 

Critias as a Sophist, I. 79; in his relation to Socrates, 
89. 

Criticism (as philos. doctrine), Duns Scotus, I. 454; 
William of Occam, 460 seq. ; as distinguished from 
Dogmatism, Empiricism, and Skepticism, II, 137; 
Kant’s criticism, 135, 186, 154, 159; Fichte’s notion 
of it, 208; Schelling’s notion, 215 ; in Italy, 485-489. 

Critolaus, I. 180, 183, 189. 

Cronius, I, 238. 

Crousaz, Jean Pierre de, IT. 117. 

Crusius, Christian August, II, 117. 

Cudworth, Raiph, II. 41, 54, 357, 858, 

Culture, Sophistic, I. 73; modern, secular, in its 
beginnings, II. 7. 

Culverwell, N., II. 355, 356. 

Cumberland, Richard, II. 90, 361-363. 

Cupr C., ITI, 309. 

Cynic School, The, I. 92-94. 

Cyprian, I. 327. 

Cyrenaic School, The, I. 95-98; doctrine compared 
with Epicureanism, 212. 

Czolbe, H., II. 333. 


Dalberg, K. T. A. M. von. IT. 120. 

Dalgarno, George, II. 570. 

Damascius of Athens, I, 255, 259. 

Daniel, the Jesuit, IT. 54. 

Dante Alighieri, II. 7, 462. 

Darwin, Charles, IT. 335, 441; Mamiani on, 508. 

Darwin, Erasmus, II. 889, 390. . 

Daub, Karl, II. 293. 

David the Armenian, I. 259, 410. 

David of Augsburg, I. 470. 

David of Dinant, I, 388, 402. 

David ben Merwan al Mokammez, I. 418, 423. 

Davies, Sir John, II. 352-354. 

Day, H. N., Il, 456. 

Day, Jeremiah, IT. 452. 

De Bonald, II. 339. 

Deduction, Logical, Plato, I. 121. 

Definition, with Socrates, I. 80, 85; Antisthenes on, 
93; with Plato, 121; with Euclid and with Spi- 
noza, II. 63, 

Deism, English, II. 34, 40, 371 seq.; in America, 
451, 
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De la Mettrie, Julien Offroy, II. 123, 126, 127. 

Dellinghausen, U., II. 294. 

Del Rio, J. S., 11. 231. 

Demetrius, the Epicurean, I. 201. 

Democritus of Abdera. the Atomist, Life of, I. 68; 
doctrine, 67-71; modern disciples, IT, 25. 

Demon,” The, of Socrates, I. 80, 86. 

Demonstration, Indirect, with Zeno of Blea, I, 5%, 
5S; direct, with Melissus, 59, 60; indirect, Euclid 
of Megara, 89: impossible, 216; Hegel's method, 
II, 281, 2288 ; aed ae oe Dialectic; 251, 252. 

Dercyllides, I, 234, 235. 

Descartes, René, Life of, II. 44; philosophical atti- 
tude of, 44, 45; doctrine, 41, 42, 46-53 ; his philos, 
in Breland, 357-3 859; in Teale: 479 seq. 

Deschamps, Dom., I, 129. 

De Wette, Li, 203, 

Dexippus, Neo-Platonist, I. 254, 

Diagoras, I. 80. 

Dialectic, in the Megarian “School, I, 89-91; with 
Antisthenes. 92, 93: the Platonic, 115-123; Aris- 
totle, 156; the ’ Stoic, 191, 192; method of, dis- 
allowed by Epicurus, 203; one of the septem artes 
liberales, 255, 856; Scotus Erigena, 364; pursued 

in 10th and 11th centuries, 869; demand for its 
subordination, 870; distrusted by Hildebert, 371; 
taught ‘realistically,’ and ‘‘ nominalistically,” 
3873; Anselm’s view of, 881 ; view of the St, Victors, 
887, 588, 400; applied to theology, 390, 432; Abe- 
lard on, 391 (cf, 396); defined by Melanchthon, II. 
18; of pure reason, Kant, 157, 172 seq.; germ in 

_ Kant of the dialectic of Fichte and Hegel, 168. 

Dicavarch, I. 180, 183, 446. | 

Diderot, Denis, II. 122, 128, 

Diodorus Cronus. I. 90. 

Diodorus of Tyre, the Peripatetic, I..180, 183. 

Diodotus, the Peripe utetic, te 1845 

Diodotus, the Stcic, I, 190 ; teacher of Cicero, 218. 

Diogenes of Apollonia, I, 37, 38. 

Diogenes, the Babylonian, I. 185, 188-89. 

Diogenes Leertius, as historian of philosophy, I. a1, 
a0. 

Diogenes of Sinope, the Cynic, I. 92, 94. 

Diogenes of Tarsus, I. 201. 

Dicgnetus, Hpistle to, I. 274, 279, 280. 

ius the Are: opagite, T . 847, 349-352, 

Dionysius, the Epicurean, I, 201, 

Dionysodorus, Sophist, 1. 79. 

Division, Logical, with Plato, I. 121. 

Doddridge, Philip, II. 382. 

Dodwell, Henry, IT. 372, 

Dogmatism, defined, IT, 82; its Coryphei, 33; the 
Cartesian, 41 seq. ; of Leibnitzand others, 92 seq. ; 
defined by Kant, 154, 159, 

Dominicus Gundisalvi, translator of Aristotle, I, 430. 

Doubleday, T., IT, 44. 

Doubt, as justified by the Greek Skeptics, I. 214 
217; and faith, Duns Scotus, 454; universal, 
principle of philos. skepticism, II, 82; with Des- 
cartes, 41, 46, 

Dove, P. B., II. 439. 

Drbal, M. A., II. 808, 

Dressler, J, G., II. 823. 

Drobisch. M. W., II. 309, 

Drossbach, M., IT. 884. 


s 
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Dualism cf Zoroaster, I. 17; of Mani, 290; the 


latter combated by Gregory of Nyssa, 327, 330, and ‘ 


Augustine, 334, 335, 343; of Descartes, II. 42, 51- 


54; of Kant, 136, 154 seq.; Kant on d. of body — 


and soul, 175 

Dubring, E., IL, 335. 

Duns Scotus, Johannes, I, 452-457, 

Duprat, II, 231. 

Durand, William, of St. Pourgain, I. 451; doctrine, 
460-462. 

Duration, defined by Spinoza, II. 73. 

Durfee, Job, II. 458. 

Duty, Stoic notions of, I. 198-200; what and how 
determined, Paley, II. 91; Kant on the notion of, 


181, 184; varieties of, 187; Schleiermacher’s con- ~ 


ception of, 245. . 
Dwight, Timothy, IT. 449. 


Eberhard, J. A,, IT. 118, 119, 195, 

Eberstein, II, 195. 

Eberty, F., I. 207. 

Echecrates, the Pythagorean, I. 43. 

Eckhart, Master, life, I. 471; doctrine, 468, 469, 471- 
48t. 

Eclecticism among the Peripatetics, I. 184; among 
the Stoics, 189; as doctrine of a school, 217-222; 
among the Platonists, 234-238; with isolated phi- 
losophers of the 18th century, II. 116, 117, 119; 
with Schelling, 213, 222 seq. ; in France, 337, 340- 
343; in Italy, 482. 

Ecliptic, inclination of, Plato, I. 123. 

Ecphantus, I. 43. \ 

Ecstasy, Neo-Platonic doctrine, I. 242, 250, 251; doc- 
trine of Eckhart, 477 seq. ; of Nic. Cusanus, II, 23, 

Edelmann, J. C., II. 118. 

Education, Platonic theory of, 2 129, 132. 

Edwards, John, II. 366. 

Edwards, Jonathan (father), II. 442-448, 

Edwards, Jonathan (son), IL. 449. 

Egypt, Plan for the conquest of, Leibnitz, II, 98. 

Egyptian doctrines, I. 17. 

Hiselen, J. F. G., IL. 294. 


Bleatics, The, I. 29-31; their doctrine in relation to 


the philosophy of Heraclitus, 40; their philosophy, 
49-60. 


Elements, material, of Empedocles, I. 60, 61, 63; of © 


Anaxagoras, 63-65; of Plato, 123, 126; 
totle, 164, 167; (atomic)-of Epicurus, 
doctrine of Pseudo-Empedocles, 425; 
145. 

Emanation, Neo-Platonic doctrine of, I. 240, 241, 
247, 248, 252, 254, 258; Gnostic doctrine, 281, 286- 
288; with Alfarabi, 412; 
the Cabala, 417, 418, 422, 423. 

Emmons, N., II. 445, 447. 449. 

Emotions, purification of, by tragedy, I., 178-180; 
principal forms of, 200; primitive, Descartes, IT. 
53: doctrine and definitions of Spinoza, 76, 775 
defined and classified by Thos. Brown, 412, 413. 

Empedocles, life, I. 61; doctrine, 60-63; work falsely 
ascribed to, 425; modern Asia rs 253 

Empiricism, defined, II. 82; leading exponents of, 
83; defined by Kant, 154; consequences of, 159; 
in Italy, 481-5. 

Encyclopeedia, the French, IT, 128. 


of Aris- 
205-207 ; 
of Kant, II, 


with Averroés, 416; in — 


INDEX. 


” : 
Engel, J. J., II, 120. 
English moralists, II. 90-92. 
“Enlightenment,” defined by Kant, IT. 152. 
Enneads, The, of Plotinus, I. 240, 244 seq. 
“Entelechy,” The, of Aristotle, I. 162, 164. 
Epicharmus, I. 43, 49. 
Bpictetus, I. 185, 190, 191. 
Epicureans, The, their doctrine’ compared with the 
Cyrenaic, I. 212 ; scientific justification of the same, 
- 212; revived by Gassendi, IT. 6, 14. 
Hpicurus, his definition of philosophy, I. 4; divis- 
‘ion of philos,, 204; life, 201-203; doctrine, 203- 
> 212. 
Epiphanes, I. 285. 
Erasmus, D., Il. 11. 
Erdmann, J. D., 11. 294; cited on Ulrici, 299-305; 
- on Drobisch atid tion: 809; cited on Lotze, 31 
» 821. 
shins, I. 239, 240, 
Bric of Auxerre, 1. 567, 268. 
rigena, John Scotus, Life of, I. 359, 360; attitude 
with reference to philos. and theol., 356, ‘351, 360 ; 
doctrine, ° 358-365 ;- the neat oF his writings 
prohibited, 871. 
Pristic of the Megarians, T. 91. 
Error, Source of, Descartes, II. 42, 49; nature and 
conditions of, Rosmini, 492, 
Eschatology, The, of Justin Martyr, I. 291, 
ty Treneeus, 301; of Tertullian, 206; of Origen, 312, 
818; of Lactantius, 825; of Gregory of Nyssa, 
827, 382; of Saint Augustine, 344, 846; of Scotus 
_ Erigena, 359, 863; of Eckhart, 476, 477. 
Eschenburg, IT. 120. 
Eschenmayer, A. K. A., II. 226, 227. 
Bsenbeck, Nees von, II. 226, 227. 
Bssence, Aristotelian doctrine of I, 157 seq. ; Hegel's 
doctrine of, IT, 232, 239, 240, God’s essence his 
existence, Spinoza, II. (64), 72; 


; the essence of 
finite things does not involve existence, 72; defi- 

nition of, 73. (See also s, v, ‘* Form.”) 

Tesenes, The, I. 228, 421; a sect of, the Hanifs, 

+ 409. 

Bternity defined by Spinoza, IT. 68. 

Ethics (see also ‘‘ Morals,” below), histories of, I. 12- 
13; works on Grecian ethics, 24; among the Py- 
' thagoreans—mathematical symbols, 47; Atomistic 
doctrine of, 68, 70-71, Sophistic stand-point in, 77; 
with Socrates, 85: with Stilpo, 91; in the school 
of eoeo; 91; Plato’s, 128-152; of the Academies, 
133-187; of Aristotle, 169-177; basis of, with 
Theophrastus, 182; Stoic doctr., 197-200; of Epi- 
ecurns, 208-212; of Abelard, 387, 395, 3896; of 
Maimonides, 428; doctrines of Bonaventura, 435, 
456; of Alb. Magnus, 437, 440 ; of Thomas Aquinas, 

42, 451; of Duns Scotus, 456; of Hckhart, 477- 

480; of Nicol. Cusanus, IT. 24; its end, Bacon, 875 
must rest on induction, 38; of Descartes (46, 47), 
63; the ‘* Ethics” of Spinoza, 63-78 ; of Locke, 80, 
8%; of various Englishmen, 90, 91; of Leibnitz, 

106; of De la Mettrie, 127; of Helvetius, 122, 129; 
of Hume, 134; of Kant, 180-187; of Schleier- 
macher, 245, 258, 254, 532; of Schopenhauer, 256, 
264; included by Herbart in esthetics (I. 4), IL. 264- 
266, 279; of Beneke, 282, 291, 292; the beginning 
of metaphysics, Lotze, 313; its principle, the idea 


294; of | 
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of human nature, Trendelenburg, 329; doctrine of 
Oumberland, 361-363; of A, Collins, 372, 373; of 
Mandeville, 878; of. Paley, 391; of A. Smith, 393, 
394; of Thomas Reid, 402; of Brown, 413; of 
Mackintosh, 413, 414; defined by Bentham, 426; 
doctrine of J. S. Mill, 429, 430 ; some notions of H. 
Spencer in, 483: empirical, in Italy, 484-5; doc- 
trine of Galuppi, 487-8; of Rosmini, 494-5; of 
Gioberti, 501. 

Eubulides, the Milesian, I. 89, 90. 

Enclid of Megara, Life of, I. 90; doctrine, 89-91, 

Budamonia, I, 97; Aristotle, 172. 

Eudemus of Rhodes, I. 180, 182. 

Eudorus, I. 234, 235. 

Eudoxus of Cnidus, I. 185. 

Euhemerns, I. 95, 98. 

BHulamius (or Eulalius), I. 259. 

Huripides, quoted on Anaxagoras, I. 67%, 

BHurytus the Pythagorean, J. 43, 48. 

Eusebins, Neo-Platonist, I. 252. 

Eustachius, Neo-Platonist, I. 254. 

Hustratins, Metropolitan of Niczea, I. 404. 

Euthydemus, Sophist, I. 79. 

Evenus of Paros, I. 79, 

Everett, C. C., II. 455 

Hvil, Moral, consequence of human freedom, I. 290, 
802, 318, 826; moral, the only real evil, and that 
negative, Gregory of Nyssa, 326, 327, 380; doctrine 
of Saint Augustine, 3843: negative, Pseudo-Diony- 
sius, 851; the condition of good, sarees 412; 
Hekhart, 481; no absolute, Bruno, IL. 27; relatives 
and defined, Spinoza, 77; explanation and justifi- 
cation of, Leibnitz, 112; existence of, an insoluble 
problem, Voltaire, 125; inherent in the finite, Ros- 
mini, 494, Mamiani, 507, 

Evolution, Anaximander’s theory of, I. 35, 36; Anax- 
imenes’ theory, 37; theory of Heraclitus, 38, 40-42; 
Pythagorean doctrine, 47; doctrine of Xenophanes, 
55, 56; doctrine of Empedocles, 61, 62; of Anaxa- 
goras, 65; of all things from God, Scotus Erigena, 
858; of species, Kant, IT. 193, 194; doctrine of H. 
Spencer, 432 seq. 

Exner, F., II. 309. 

Experience, point of departure for knowledge (Aris- 
totle, I. 152, 156), Albertus Magnus, I. 439, Occam, 
463; basis of all knowledge, Locke, IT. 84; fur- 
nishes all the materials of thought (see ‘* Sensation- 
alism”), Hume, 182; conforms to the forms of 

. thought, Kant, 156, 165, 166, 168 seq. : and is the 
starting-point in knowledge. 1613; basis of synthe- 
tic judgments @ posteriori, 162; ‘‘analogies” of, 
171; exp. and philosophy, Beneke, 284. 

Hxperiment, recommended by Bacon, IT. 33, 34, 88. 

Extension, notion of, suggested by tactual sensations, 
Reid, IL. 898; analysis of, by Thos. Brown, 412; 
its meaning acc, to A. Bain, 431. 

Ezra, the Cabalist, I. 417, 


Faber, James, II. 11. 

Fabianus, Papirius, I. 221, 

Faculties, mental, Kant, II. 189; Beneke, 286. 

Fairchild, J. H., 1. 456. 

Faith, Pauline doctrine of, I. 266, 267; Johannean, 
268; transformed by the aid of philosophy into 
knowledge, Clement of Alexandria, 311, 314; rela- 
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tion of to reason and thought (Gregory, Augus- 
tine, and others), 828; defined by Hildebert, 371; 
before knowledge, Anselm, 878, 880; harmony of, 
with reason, Scholastic postulate, 43 30 ; and know- 
ledge, Alb. Magnus, 438; a ground of its merito- 
riousness, Thom. Aquinas, 443; preambles of faith, 
443; repugnant to reason, 464; doctr. of Eckhart, 
473; objects of, Locke, II. 79, 87; doctrine of 
Jacobi, 194, 199, 200; of Fries, 195, 203. 

Fallacies, Four sources of, enumerated by Lord Ba- 
con, IL. 37, 38. ; 

Farrar, A. S., Il. 439. 

Fate, Stoic doctrine, I. 194,196 ; denied by Epicurus, 
207. 

Faustus, the Semi- Pelagian, I, 352-354. 

Fechner, G. T., II. 821-323. 

Feder, J. G. H, ITE ake i R855, 

Feeling, first treated as separate faculty by Tetens, 
II. 119; use of term by J. 8. Mill, 428. 


Feelings, guide of conduct, I. 205 ; their origin, | 


Herbart, II. 279. 

Felix, Minucius, I. 320-322. 

Ferguson, Adam, II. 91. 

Ferrari, G., II. 513-515. 

Ferrier, J. F., 11. 420. 

Feuerbach, L,, II. 298. 

Feuerlein, Emil, 11, 294. 

Fichte, I. H., IL. 298, 299, 307. 

Fichte, J. G., germ of his dialectic in Kant, II. 168; 
his life, 205-207 ; doctrine, 204, 205, 207-212, 529. 

Figulus, P. Nigidius, I. 282, 

Finch, A. E., 441. 

Finite, The, defined by Spinoza, II, 64, 

Finney, C. G., II. 456. 

Fiorentino, Fr., IT. 510. 

Fischer, K. P., II. 805, 334, 

Fischer, Kuno, cited on the direction of modern phi- 
losophy, II. 8; philos, attitude, 294; dispute with 
Trendelenburg, 330, 

Flaccus, A, Persius, I, 190, 

Fleming, Malcolm, II. 367. 

Fleming, W., II. 440. 

Florenzi-Waddington, Marchioness Marianne, IT. 510. 

Fludd, Robert, I. 24. 

Flagel, O., I1. 309, 3385 

Fontenelle, II. 124. 

Forberg, F. C., II. 206, 210-212, 

Force, and matter inseparable, Stoic doctrine, I, 194, 
195; (power) Locke on, II, 86; Leibnitz, 108; all 
forces ideal, Schelling, 218; universality of force, 
Ulrici, 808: force and matter illusions, Lotze, 314; 
vital force, what? Lotze, 315 (cf. Ulrici, 304); per- 
sistence of, H. Spencer, 482, 433, 

Forge, Louis de la, IT. 54, 

Form, Aristotelian doctrine of, I. 157, 159, 162; med- 
ieval doctrines, 368, 897, 399, 415, 416, 424, 425, 
435, 438 (Albert the Great), 441 and 445-49 (Thom- 
as Aquinas), 455 (Duns Scotus); forms of know- 
ledge or thought, Kant, II. 156, 157, 164 seq. 

Fortlage, ©., II. 324. 

Foss, II. 809. 

Foucher, Simon, IT. 15, 

Franchi, Antonio, IT, 515, 

Franklin, Benjamin, II. 451, 

Frantz, O,, II. 294, 
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Fraser, A, C., II. 488, 

Frauenstidt, J., If. 807, 308, 334. 

Freedom of the will, Aristotle, I. 172; Epicurean 
doctrine, 206, 207; Plotinus, 250 ; not destroyed by 
divine foreknowledge, 294; affirmed, 299, 302, 8125 
not in contradiction with divine predestination, 
822; emphasized by Gregory of Nyssa, 322, 320- 
883; by grace, Augustine, 345; defended by Neme- 
sius, 347; affirmed by Maimonides, 428, and Albert 
the Great, 437, 440: defined by Thomas Aquinas, 
442, 451; absolute, Duns Scotus, 453, 456; uncer- 
tain opinion of John Buridan, 466; affirmed by 
Eckhart, 480; divine freedom — natural, uncon- 
strained necessity, Spinoza, IT. 55, 67, T1, 72; hu- 
man freedom denied, 55, 72, 75; in what sense 
affirmed by Leibnitz, 112: position of Voltaire, 
125; as affirmed by Kant, 181, 183-185; Fichte on 

* the freedom of intelligence, 210: Schelling on the 
conditions and nature of, 218, 224; defined by Her- 
bart, 279; moral freedom, Beneke, 282; human 
freedom, condition of natural science, Ulrici, 6025 
Trendelenburg on, 828; A. Collins on, 372; Dr. 
Sam. Clarke on, 38 me Reid on, 402; J. S. Mill on, 
429. 

French, J. W., IL. 451. 

French philosophy, in the 18th century, IT. 122-1803; 
its influence in England, 435-6. 

Friedrich, E. F., II. 294. 

Friendship, in the Epicurean school, I, 211, 

Fries, Jacob, II. 195, 201-203, 

Froebel, F., II. 530, 

Fulbert, I., 370. 


Gabler, G. A., II, 294. 

Gale, Theophilus, IT. 41, 360. 

Gale, Thomas, II. 41. 

Galenus, on the history of philosophy, I. 
Eclectic Platonist, 234, 237, 

Galiani, Abbé, IT. 129. 

Galilei, Galileo, II. 28, 471-473. 

Galuppi, Pasquale, II. 485-8. 

Gans, E., II. 294, 

Garve, Christian, II, 119, 195. 

Gassendi, IT, 6, 14, 53. 

Gataker, Thomas, II. 14. 

Gaza, Theodore, II. 10. 

Gellert, Chr. F., II. 119. 

Genera, The true being of, defended by Eric, I. 8683 
subjective creations only, 874; substances in the 
secondary sense, 881; doctrine of the work De 
Generibus, &c., 397%, of various Scholastics, 398, 
899, of Avicenna, 413; unreal, nominalistic doc- 
trine, 461, 462; purely ideal, Locke, II. 79; Leib- 
nitz, 103. 

Gennadius, Georgius Scholarius, IT, 10 

Gentilis, Albericus, IT. 21, 31. . 

Geometry, Proclus on its origin, I. 84; analytical, 
founded by Descartes, II, 45; natureand use of 
the truths of, Hume, 183; nature of the judg- 
ments of, Kant, 155, 163; their basis, 157, 

George, L., IT. 306, 807. 

George of Trebizond, II. 10. 

Georgius Aneponymus, I. 404. 
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Georgius Pachymeres, I. 404, 405, 
Gerbert (Pope Sylvester II,), I. 369, 370,480, 
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Gerhart, I, V., II. 457. 

Germar, F. H., II. 331. 

Gerson, Johannes, I. 465, 467. 

Geulinx, Arnold, II. 42, 54. 

Geyer, A., II. 309. 

Gilbertus Porretanus, I. 887, 898, 399. 

Gioberti, Vincenzo, IL. 497-504. 

Gioja, M., Il. 483." 

‘Glanvill, Joseph, IL. 15, 35, 41, 360. 

Gnosticism, I. 280-290; combated by Irenzus and 


Hippolytus, 299-302, and by Tertullian, 303; in 
Clement of Alexandria and Origen, 311-819; Jew- 
ish, 418 seq. 


Goclenius, Rudolf, II. 19, 26. y 


x 


God, according to the Philolaus-Fragment, I. 49; 


Xenophanes’ doctrine of the unity of, 51-53; An- 
axagoras’ notion of, 63, 65, 66; with Euclid of 
Megara, 89, 91; unity of, Antisthenes, 92, 93: 
Plato's doctrine, 116, 122; Aristotle’s doctrine, 158, 
162, 163; Stoic doctrine, 194, 195: Cicero on the 
existence of, 220; unknown, Plutarch, 236; doc- 
trine of the Alexandrian Jews, 223-231; Gnostic 
views of the relation of the God of the Jews to the 
Christian God, 283, 284, 286; the idea of innate in 
man, 293; unity of, 296, 302; attributes of, Theo- 
philus, 298; incomprehensible, Irenzeus, 800; ma- 
terial, Tertullian, 805; immateriality and other 
attributes of, Origen, 317; unity of, defended by 
Minucius Felix, 320,821; = the ‘‘space of all 
things,” Arnobius, 322; unity of, as demonstrated 
by Lactantius, 824; God the truth, Augustine, 
340; transcendent nature of, Pseudo-Dionysius, 
851; doctrine of Scotus Erigena, 358. 861: of Hil- 
debert, 371 ; ontological argument for the existence 
of, according to Anselm, 878, 383, 886; another ar- 
gument of Anselm’s, 2S1, 882; heterodox doctrine 
of Gilbertus, 399; cosmological argument of Alfa- 
rabi, 411, 412; modifications of Jewish ideas of, 
417, 418 seq.: doctrine of the Cabala, 418, 419, 422, 
423; of Albertus Magnus, 439 ; existence of demon- 
strable only @ posterion ; the arguments, Thomas 


_ Aquinas, 441, 447; insufficiency of all arguments, 


Duns Scotus, 455, Occarn, 464: arguments of Ray- 
mundus of Sabunde, 467; mystical doctrines of 
Eckhart, 469, 473 seq.; of Nicolaus Cusanus, II. 


24; psychological argument of Campanella for the 


existence of, 28; scientifically incognizable, Lord 
Bacon, 37; arguments of Descartes for the exist- 
ence of, 41, 42, 47-50, 520; doctrine of Spinoza, 55, 
61-63, 67, 71-73, 77, 521; the cosmological argu- 


“ment supported by Locke, 80, 87; doctrine of New- 


ton, 90; the primitive monad, Leibnitz, 92, 108, 
111; Leibn. on the ontolog. argument, 104, 105; 
Voltaire on the existence of, 125; existence of, non- 
inferrible by human reason, Hume, 131, 134; early 
arguments of Kant for the existence of, 147, 148; 
Kant’s subsequent judgment of the arguments, 177, 
178; K.’s postulate of the existence of, 180, 185; 
directly apprehended in faith, Jacobi, 194, 200; 
the moral order of the universe, Fichte, 205, 206, 
210 ; notions of Schelling concerning, 218, 220 seq., 
224, 225; Hegel on the proofs of the existence of, 


248; the unity of the universe, Schleiermacher, | 


244, 252; Herbart on the conception of, 266, 276, 
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Ulrici, 802; personality of. Lotze, 320: in Trendel, 
enburg’s system, 329; God and the world necessarily 
correlative in human thought, Cousin, 342; specu-~ 
lative doctrine of Lamennais, 343; God and Law, 
Hooker, 351; Sam. Clarke’s demonstration of the 
being and attributes of, 379, 380; Galuppi on the 
idea of, 488; Rosmini, 493; Mamiani on the idea 
and existence of, 506. 

Godefroi de Fontaines, I. 452. 

Gods, The; Thales’ doctrine, I. 834; Protagoras’ igno- 
rance of, 76; Prodicus’ theory of their origin, 78; 
Critias® theory, 79; Socrates’ doctrine, 86, 87; 
Euhemerus on their origin, 98; Epicurean doc- 
trine, 205, 207; the Skeptics on, 217; of Jam- 
blichus, 254; of Proclus, 257, 258; doctrine of the 
Epistle to Diognetus, 279; the gods of Greece dei- 
fied men, Theophilus, 298, 

Goethals, Henry, of Ghent, I. 457-58. 

Goethe, cited in connection with the subjectivism of 
Protagoras, I, 75; cited on Plato, 103; on Aris- 
totle, 139. 

Good, The, with the Megarian school, I. 89-91; with 
the Cynics = virtue, 92-94; with the Cyrenaics = 
positive pleasure, or absence of pain, 95-98; with 

Plato, 116, 122; the highest, Plato, 128, Aristotle, 
169, the Stoics, 197: defined by Cicero, 220; = the 
“One,” the Absolute, Plotinus, 240, 241, 245 seq. ; 
the highest good for man not virtue, nor pleasure, 
but religion, Lactantius, 323; the highest, the en- 
joyment of God, Augustine, 336; doctrine of Psen- 
do-Dionysius, 851; the highest good is God, An- 
selm, 882; Abelard, 895; moral, and evil, in the 
intention and not in the action, Abelard, 395 ; evil 
the condition of, Alfarabi, 412; determined by the 
will of God, Duns Scotus, 456, Occam, 464; deter- 
mined by the State, Hobbes. IT. 40; the noblest 
good = the knowledge of the truth, Spinoza, 62; 
relative—the useful, Spinoza, 77; the morally good, 
views of English moralists, 90, 91; the Idea of, 
Lotze, 313; defined by Jouffroy, 343. 

Goodwin, John, II. 361, 

Gorgias, the Sophist, Life of, [. 76; doctrine, 76, 77. 

Gorres, Joseph, TI, 226, 

Géschel, K. F., IL. 294. 

Gottsched, J.C., II. 117. 

Graham, W., II. 439, 

Grammar, Protagoras, I, 75; the Stoics, 192; in- 
cluded in dialectic, 364. 

Grant, Sir A., IT. 489, 

Greathead, Robert, I. 433-435. 

Greek Fathers’ after Augustine's time, I. 346-352, 

Greek Philosophers, the Writings of, I, 7-8; instruct- 
ed by the Jewish writers (Justin Martyr), 290, 293 ; 
(Tertullian), 504 ; Augustine on, 337, 338. 

Greek philosophy, and Jewish monotheism, I. 17; 
materials for history of, 18-24; periods of, 26-29; 
and Oriental doctrines, 31-32; history of, 18-259 ; 
and Athenian character, 72; and the Jewish 
Scriptures, 293; reviled by Tatian, 296; Her- 
mias on, 299; and Christian heretics, 804; study 
of, prohibited in Spain, 12th century, 415 

Green, Joseph Henry, II, 487. 

Green, Robert, IT. 370, 3871. 

Gregory of Nazianzen, I. 327, 403, , 


279; the necessary postulate of natural science, | Gregory of Nyssa, I. 326-333, 
QR 
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Gregory of Rimini, I. 467. 

Griepenkerl, F. E., II. 809. 

Groot, Gerhard, I. 484. 

Grote, G., on the Platon, dialogues, I, 110, 111; 
works, 441. 

Grote, John, IT. 488. 

Grotius, Hugo, II. 21, 31. 

Gruppe, O. F., IL. 324. 

Guarinus of Verona, II. 8, 11. 

Gunther, A., II, 306. 


Habit, source of the idea of cause, Hume, If. 181, 124, | 

Haccius, H, F., I. 309. 

Hiackel, E,, I1., 355. 

Haig, J., I. 441, 

Hale, Sir Matthew, II. 361. 

Hales, John, 11, 361. 

Hallier, E., II. 203. 

Hamann, J. G., II. 195, 204. 

Hamerken, Thomas, of Kempen (‘* Thomas a Kem- 
pis),” I, 484. 

Hamilton, D. H., 11. 458. 

Hamilton, Sir William, 414-418. 

Hampden, R. D., Il. 487. 

Hanne, J. W., II. 306, 

Hansch, Michael Gottlieb, II. 117. 

Hanusch, L. J., II. 294. 

Happiness, its conditions, according to Plato, I. 131; 
as principle: of ethics (see Hedonism), Spensippus, 
133; its source, Xenoerates, 184; Aristotelian doc- 
trine of, 169, 172; Epicurean doctr., 208-211; 
doct, of Greek Skeptics, 214; as related to virtue, 
Cicero, 220; Spinoza, II. 55, %8; the ethical 
principle of Locke, 80, and Paley, 91; individual 
and universal, Volney, 129. 

Hardenberg, F. von (Novalis), IT. 212. 

Harmony, of the spheres, Pythagorean doctrine, I. 
47; pre-established, between soul and body, Leib- 
nitz, II. 93, 109, 110; Kant on the latter doctrine, 
170: doctrine of Schelling, 218. 

Harms, F., IT. 805. 

Harpocration, I. 238. 

Harris, James, II, 403. 

Hartenstein, G., edition of Kant's works, II. 188; 
works of, 309. 

Hartley. David, IT, 80, 89, 886-888. 

Hartmann, BE. von, IT. 308, 336, 337. 

Hartsen, I. A. von, II. 321. 

Hauréau, B., referred to on ancient philos, writings 
known to the Scholastics, I. 867. 

Haven, J., II. 457. 

Hazard, R. G., 11. 445, 458, 

Hebrews, Epistle to the, I. 268. 

Hedonism in the Cyrenaie School, I. 95-98; *main- 
tained by the Academies, 133-135 ; in the Epicurean 
School, 201, 208-212. 

Heerebord, IT, 53. 

Hegel, G. W. F., his definition of philosophy, I. 5; 
as historian of philos., 10-11; division of Greek 
philos,, 28-29; cited on the Cynics, 94; opinion 
concerning tiie place in philosophy of the doctrine 
of cognition, II. 88; germs of his logic with Kant 
and Bardili, 165, 204; Schelling on his philosophy, 
213, 224; his life, 234-237; his philosophy, 231-233, 


237-243, 530-31 ; on Schelling’s philosophy, 287; his 


; Herman, Abbot of Tournay, cited, I. 373." 
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school, 292-298; criticised by Hartmann, 226; in- 
fluence of, in Italy, 509-511. ; 

Hegesias, the Cyrenaic, I. 95. 

Hegias, I, 255, 259. 

Heidanus, II. 53. 

Heineccius,, J. G., IT. 117. 

Heinsius, Daniel, II. 14, 

Helfferich, A., II. 306, 307. 

Heliodorus. I. 259. 

Helmholtz, H ., II. 323, 332. 

Helinont, J, B. and F. M. van, II, 24. 

Heloise, L. 389, 

Helvetius, Claude Adrien, II. 122, 129. 

Hemming, Nie., IT. 80. 

Hendewerk, C. L.. IL, 310. 

Hennel, 8. S., IL. 441. ' 

Henning, L. von, II. 294. 

Henry, C. S., IT. 453-4. 

Henry of Hessen, I. 467. 

Heraclides Lembus, I. 183. 

Heraclides of Pontus, I. 133, 195. 

Heraclitus of Evhesus, age, family, and doctrine, I. 
38-42; on Homer, #9; on Pythagoras, 44; Parme- 
nides on, 56; doctrine adopted by the Stoics, 185, 
194-196. 

Heraclitus the Stoic, I. 190. 

Herbart, J. F., his definition of philosophy, I. 4. II. _ 
264, 268; his philosophical starting-point, IT, 204; __ 
his life, 267, 268; his doctrine, 264-266, 268-281, 
533-4; judged by Beneke, 283; disciples of, 308- 
312. 

Herbert, Lord, of Cherbury, IT. 34, 40, 354-5. 

Herder, J. G. von, IL. 195, 201. 

Herillus of Carthage, I. 185, 188. 


Hermann, Conrad, cited on the parallelism between 
ancient and modern philosophy, II. 2; 306. 

Hermann, K, F., on classification of Platon. dia- 
logues, I. 109. 

Hermarchus, I. 201. 210. 

Hermas, The Shepherd of, I. 274, 277, 278. 

Hermes Trismegistus, I, 288, 2 

Hermias, I. 295, 298, 299, 

Herminus, I, 154. 

Hermippus, the Alexandrian (of Smyrna ?), I, 183. _ 

Hermodorus, I. 153, 185. 

Hermotimus of Clazomene, I. 64, 67. 

Herveeus Natalis, I. 451. 

Hesiod, infiuence on Greek philosophy, I, 24-26. 

Hetzel, H., II. 323. 

Heydenreich, IT. 197. 

Hickock, L. P., II. 455. 

Hierarchy, The Medizval, and the Platonic State, I, 
131, 182. 

Hierocles, I, 239, 255, 257. 

Hieronymus, the Peripatetic, I. 180, 188, 

Hilarius of Poitiers, I. 827. 

Hildebert, I, 871. 

Hildreth, R., Il. 457, 

Hindu philosophy, I. 16, 

Hinrichs, H. F. W., II. 294. 

Hipparchia, the Cynic, I. 92, 94, 

Hippasus of Metapontum, I. 43. 

Hippias of Elis, the Sophist, I. 7-79, 

Hippo of Samos, I. 32, 35. 
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Hippodamus of Miletus, I. 43, 48. 

Hippolytus of Rome, I. 299, 301, 302. 

Himhaym, Hieronymus, Il. 15, 115. 

Historians, Ancient, of philosophy, I. 18-22, 

History, objective and subjective, defined, I. 5; 
methods of treating, 5-6; history of philosophy : 
sources and aids, 7-13; periods in human, Augus- 
tine, 345, 346; its basis and divisions, Lord Bacon, 
II. 36; Fichte’s philosophy of, 211; a revelation 
of the Absolute, Schelling, 218, 219; methods of 
treating, 222; Hegel’s philosophy of, 242 ; laws of 
development of, Vico, 475 seq.; philosophy of, 
foynded by Vico, 523. 

Hobbes, Thomas, Life and works of, II. 88, 39; doc- 
trine, 34, 39, 40, cf. 53, 856, 357, 360. 

Hodge, Charles, II, 459. 

_ Hodgson, S. A., IT. 441, 

Hoffbauer, IT. 197, 

' @Holbach, Baron, IT. 123, 180. 

Holcot, Robert, I. 467. 

Holland, Sir Henry, II. 439. 

Hollenberg, W., II. 321. 

Holy Ghost, The Gnostic views of, I. 287, 288; object 
of worship, 293, 297; subordination of, Sabellius. 
807, 809; Athanasian doctrine, 310, 311; doctrine 
of Clement, 315; of Origen, 317; of Gregory of 
Nyssa, 829; with Scotus Erigena, 363; interpreted 
by Abelard as identical with Plato’s ‘* world-soul,” 
887, 3894; speculative construction of, Eckhart, 
469, 474. 

Home, Henry, II. 91. 

Homer, influence on Greek philosophy, I, 24, 25; He- 
raclitus on, 89; cited by Aristotle, 163. 

Tomnilies, pseudo-Clementine, I. 274, 276, 277. 

Homeeomerize, The, of Anaxagoras, I. 63, 65. 

Homousia, 1. 810. 

Honein, Ibn Ishak, I. 410, 

Hooker, Richard, IT. 350-352. 

Hopkins, Mark, II. 456. 

Hopkins, 8., II. 447, 449. 

- Hoppe, l., II. 524. 
_ Hotho, H. G., IT. 294. 
Howe, John, II. 361. 
Hrabanus, Maurus, I. 367, 268. 
Huber, J., II. 298, 306, 
_ Huet, Pierre Daniel, II. 15, 54. 

Hughes, V. H., I. 459. 

Hughes, T., IT. 440. 

Humboldt, A. von, IT. 323. 

Hume, David, Life and Works of, II. 131-182; doc- 
trine, 150-154, 878, 879 524. 

Hunt, John, II. 440. 

Hutcheson, Francis, IT. 80, 91, 392, 393. 

Hutten, Ulrich von, II. 10. 

Wuxley, T. H,, IL. 441. | 

Hypatia, I, 254, 348. 

Hypotheses, Plato, I, 121; Newton against, II. 89. 


Tahja ben Adi, T. 410. 

Tbn’ Gebirol, Solomon, I. 418, 424-426. 

Ickstadt, J. A. von, II. 117. 

Ideeus of Himera, I. 37, 38, 

Idea, The absolute, of Hegel, IT. 282, 233, 240- 243. 
| Idealism, phenomenal, of Berkeley, II. 80, 88; ele- 
| ment of, in Kant’s philosophy, 186; subjective, of 
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Fichte (136), 204212; objective, of Schelling (136), 
213 seq. ; absolute, of Hegel (136), 231 seq. ; tran- 
‘scendental, Kant, 154, 164 seq. ; Kant’s repudia- 
tion of ‘‘material idealism,” 172; of Beck, 203, 
204; Schelling’s System of Transcendental Ideal- 
ism, 217-219 ; must go hand in hand with Realism, 
Ulrici, 801; defect of German, Lotze, 815, 319; 
idealism of Lotze, 817; Italian, 479-481, 489-496, 
509-511, 

Ideal-Realism, of Schleiermacher, II. 136; of Ulrici, 
299-305 ; of Trendelenburg, 826-329. 

Ideas, Theory of, comba:ed by Stilpo, I. 90, 91, and 
by Antisthenes, 92, 93; Plato’s doctrine, 115-117, 
119-123; Aristotle on the genesis of the theory, 
119; combated by Aristotle, 157, 159, 160; Stoic 
substitute for, 191, 193; innate? Stoic doctr., 193; 
theory of Philo, 224, 250; ascribed to Moses, 231 ; 
= thoughts of God, 234; Plutarch’s doctrine, 236; 
exist by emanation from the ‘*One,” Plotinus’ 
doctrine, 240, 241, 248; doctr. of Pseudo-Diony- 
sius, 851; of Scotus Erigena, 358, 3862 ; Abelard on, 
393; in the divine reason, Bernard of Chartres, 
8398; Platonic theory, how reconciled with Aristo- 
telian doctrine by Scholastics, 398; defended by 
William of Auvergne, 433, 434; doctrine of Thomas 
Aquinas, 441; none innate, 442, 449; doctrine of 
Henry of Ghent, 458; -of Will. of Occam, 465; in- 
nate, and others, Descartes, II. 48, 49; doctrine of 
Spinoza, ideas confused, adequate, etc., 55, 73-75; 
innate, denied by Locke, 79, 83, and Voltaire, 125 ; 
further doctrine of Locke, 79, 84-87; of Berkeley, 
88; clear, distinct, and adequate, Leibnitz, 92, 
104; innate, 112; all originate in sensation, Ridi- 
ger, 117, Condillac, 127; copies of perceptions, 
Hume, 132; ideas of the reason, Kant, 157, 158, 
173 seq. ; Schelling’s theory of, 221, 222; theory of 
Schopenhauer, 255, 263; doctrines of Herbart, 266, 
279, 533-4; in the philosophy of Cousin, 842; in- 
nate, opposed by Culverwell, 356; doctrine recti- 
fied by H. Lee, 366; theory of P. Browne, 367; 
‘fare extended,” Priestley, 889; defined by H. 
Darwin, 390; innate, Hutcheson, 393; James 
Mil! on, 423; result from a logical sense, Romag- 
nosi, 484; Galuppi on the origin of, 486: Mamiani, 
506. 

Identity, Principle of, Kant, IT. 144; underlies ana- 
lytical judgments, 155, 162; Schelling’s system of, 
213 seq.; Hegel on, 239; Herbart on, 270, 533. 

Idois (of Lord Bacon ; see s, v. ‘* Fallacies”), 

Idomenens, I. 201. 

Tenatius of Antioch, I. 274, 277. 

Imagination, doctrine of Spinoza, II. 75. 


Imperative, Kant’s Categorical, II. 180, 182; Beneke 


on, 292; in Italian philosophy, 487-8. 

Individuation. Principle of, Alb. Magnus, I. 488; 
Thomas Aquinas, 445 (realistic doctrine, 446); 
Duns Scotus, 453, 455; Le:bnitz, I1, 103 ; Schopen- 
hauer, 262. 

Induction, with Socrates, I. 80, 85; Aristotle, 152, 156; 
method of arriving at principles, Occam, 463; 
with Bacon, IT, 33-35, 88; with J. S. Mill, 429. 

Infinite, The, of Anaximander, I. 36; with Melissus, 
59; and the Finite completely disparate, 448; Des- 
cartes on, II, 49; views of Sir W. Hamilton and 
other British philosophers, 418, 419, 
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. 


Intellect, The potential, I. 185; one and universal, 
Averroés, 406, 415, 416; potential and actual or ac- 
quired, Aifarabi, 412; doctr. of Avempace, 414; of 
Averroés, 415, 416; the latter combated by Albert 
the Great, 439, 440, an@- Thomas Aquinas, 450 ; 
sepurate existence of, Occam, 464; Averroistic 
doctrine discussed in the transitional period of 
mod. philos., Il. 5 seq. ; a mode of thought, Spino- 
za, "12; posterior to the senses, Locke, 79. 

Intentions, First a and Second, I. 413. 

Intuitions (in English philosophy; see s, v. “ Prin- 
ciples,”’ below). « 

Ionic Philosophers, I, 29, 30, 82-42. 

Irenzus, the Church Father, I. 299-801. 

Isa ben Zaraa, I, 410. \ 

' Isaac the Blind, I, 417. 

Isaac Israeli, I. 423. 

Isidorus of Alexandria, I, 255, 259. 

Isidorus, Gnostic, I. 287. 2 

Isidorus Hispal-nsis, I. 353, 355. 


Jacob of Edessa, I. 403. 

Jacobi, F. H., 11. 194, 198-200. 

Jacob, L. H., II. 196. 

Jamblichus, I. 238; doctrine, 252-254. 

Jesus, his teaching and character, L 265-9; Hegel's 
Life of J., U1. 235; Schleiermacher’s Lectures on the 
Life of J., 248. 

Jewish monotheism and Greek philosophy, I. 17: 
elements in the philos, of Philo, 229; religious 
notions, expectation of Messiah, 264; monothe- 
ism, 270; Christianity, 271-274; philos. in the 
Middle Ages, 417-428; influences appearing in 
Spinoza’s doctrine, IT. 62. 

Jezivah, The, 1. 417, 422. 

Johannes Avendeath, 
430. 

Johannes Tbn-al-Batrik, Arabian translator, I, 410, 

Johannes Italus, I, 402-404. 

John, Gospel of, I. 269; Epistles, 268, 

John of Damascus, I. 347, 852, 402. 

John of Mercuria, I. 467. 

John of Salisbury, I. 888, 400, 401. 

Johnson, Samuel, IT. 450. 

Josef Ibn Zaddek, 1, 427. 

Jouffroy, T., IT. 343. 

Jourdain, C,, referred to on the knowledge of ancient 
philos. writings among the Scholastics, I. 367, 480, 
et al. 

Jowett, B., IT. 441. 

Juda ha-Levi, I. 418, 419, 426, 497, 

Judaism, and Christianity, I. 264 seq.; influence of 
Mohammed on, 40; Hegel on its moral signifi- 
cance, 235 ; Sohlelermacher on the same, 250, 251. 

Judgment, I’aculty of, Kant, II. 187 seq.; Reid's 
doctrine of, 400. 

Judgments, identical, alone valid, Antisthenes, I. 
92, 93; doctrine of problematical, 182; judgments 
rational, transcendent, and repugnant to reason, 
Locke, If, %9, 80; analytical and synthetic, a 
priori, and @ posteriori, Kant, 154-156, 162-164; 
forms of logical, 166, 167; Galuppi on the tie hs 
and naturs of, 487, 

Julian the Apostate, T, 252, 254. 


translator of Aristotle, I. 


| KGstlin, K., II. 295, 823, 
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) Julius Fermicius Maternus, I. 3 


Jungius, Joachim, II. 114, 115. 
Justinus, Flavius (Justin Martyr), I. 290, 294, 


Kant, Immanuel, his definition of philosophy, I. 4; his 
criticism and that of Duns Scotus, 456; his de- 
finitions of empiricism, etc., II. 52; and Locke, 
87, 88; incited by Hume's skepticism, 131, 151, 
160; his life and writings, 137-154; his critique 
of Pure Reason, 135, 186, 150, 151, 154-180, 526 ; 
his crit. of the Practical Reason, 180-187, 527-8; 
his crit. of the Faculty of Judgment, 187-194, 528-9; 
his disciples and opponents, 194-204; criticised by 
Jacobi, 194, 195, 199, and Herder, 201; Beck’s de- 
fence, 203; his doctrine as developed by Fichte, 
204 seq.; as interpreted by Schelling, 215, 216; 
criticised by Beneke, 284, and by Trendelenburg, 
329, 330; influence in England, 434 seq.; in Italy, 
485 seq. ; his doctrine compared with Hegel's, 530- 
31. 

Kapp, A. C. H., and F., II, 294, 295. 

Karaites, The, I. 418, 423. 

Kayserlingk, H. von, II. 310. 

Kern, H. II. 310. 

Kiesewetter, II, 197. 

King, William, IT. 3868. 

Kirchmenn, J. H. von, II. 335. 

Klein, G. M., IL. 225-227, 

Knowledge, sensible perception, and opinion, Plato 
on, I. 120; objects of, Aristotle, 161; Stoic defin. 
of, 192; relativity or impossibility of, skeptical 
view, 214-217; duality of, Plotinus, 246; Gnos- 
tic view, 282, 286; limitation of, Ireneeus, 300; 
basis of certitude in, Augustine, 323-359; Pierre 
@Ailly, 466; necessary element in, 838; after 
faith, Anselm, 380; how limited, Alb. Magnus, 
438; its point of departure experience, 439; and 
will, Thomas Aquinas, 451. Duns Scotus, 453, 
457: theory of, Occam, 463; by immediate, tran- 
scendental intuition, Eckhart, 469, 472, 475 ; Nico- 
laus Cusanus, II. 23; its basis, perception, and 
faith, Campanella, 28; must begin with experience, 
Bacon, 83,38; grows out from sensations, Hobbes, 
89; self-consciousness basis of certainty in, Des- 
cartes, 41, 47; doctrine of Spinoza, 75 seq. ; ee 
and nature of, Locke. 79, 82 seq.; varieties of, 
Leibnitz, 104; limits of, Hume, 131, 133; forms of, 
Kant, 156, 157, 164 seq.; limits of, 156-158, 168, 
171; starting-point in, 161; the highest prin-iple 
in, 170: faith as principle of (see *‘ Fries,’ and 
* Jacobi, F. H."); Fichte’s doctrine of, 204 seq. ; 
intellectual intuition as principle of, Schelling, | 
215, 215; further doctrine of Schelling, 217; doc- 
trine of Baader, 229: absolute, Hegel, 238 seq. ; 
530 815 of external and ‘ internal” world, Beneke, 
281, 284, 285 ; the ultimate distinction in, Trende- — 
lenburg, 826; sources of, N. Culverwell, 856; 
extra-sensational source of, Place, 867;  relati- 
vity of (see ‘Relativity of Thought,” below, 


and) 481; mental causality in, Vico, 474; Galnpni ‘ 


on the origin of, 486; Rosmini, 491-2; Mamiani, — 
506. 

Knutzen, Martin, IT. 117, 189 

Képpen, F., IT. 200. 
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Krug, W. T., FL. 197. 
Kvet, F. L., If. 310. 


Lactantius, I. 320, 823, 325, 

Lactius, I. 189, 

Lamarre, William, I, 452. 

Lunbert, J. H., II. 118. 

Tambruschini, R., I], 516. 

Lamennais, II. 339, 340, 343, 344, 

Lanfranc, I, 370, 371. 

Lange, F. A., on Herbart, II. 280; his doctrine, 331, 
335. 

Lange, Johann Joachim, II, 116. 

Langenbeck, H., II. 321. 

Language, works on philos. of, among the ancients, 
I, 24; Protagoras as student of, 75; doctrine of a 
part of Gialectic—the Stoics, 1925 origin of, Epicu- 
rus, 206; the Greek, in the West, “Tr, 8; Hobbes on, 
39. 40; Locke on, 87; origin of, Herder, Sil re- 
vealed, Gioberti, 493; Ventura, 511. 

Laplace, Theory of, compared with Kant’s, 

Laromiguiére, IT. 150. 

Lascaris, Constantinus and Johannes, II. 8. 

Lassalle, F., IT. 205, 

Lasson, Ad., IL. 295. 

Latin Fathers after Augustine, I. 352-355, 

Latitudinarians of Cambridge, Lf. 857 seq 

Laurie, 8. 8., II. 440. 

Lautier, G..A., IT. 295. 

Law, Histories of Greek and Roman, f. 23-243; cere- 
monial and moral, 265 seq.; philos, of, in the 
period cf transition to mod. philos., II. 30, 81; de- 
fined by Hooker, 551. 

Law, Edmund, I. 568, 381, 382. 

Laycock, T., U1. 441. 

Lazarus, M., II. 310, 

Lecky, W. B. H., II. 441, 

Lee, Henry, II. $9, 366. 

Legrand, Antony, II. 857. 

Leibnitz, G. W. von, attitude of, with reference to 
the philosophy of Locke, II. 87, 8S, 112; life and 
works of, 96-101; doctrine, 92, 93, 101-114, 523; 
source of his errors acc. to Kant, 173; influence on 
Lotze, 312, 313. 

Leland, II. 92, 

Leo the Hebrew, I. 428. 

Leonhardi, Hermann, Freiherr von, II. 231. 

Leonteus, I, 201. 

Leonteus Pilatus, IT. 8. 

Lessing, G. E., II. 120-122; 

Leucippus, I. 67-69. 

Le Vayer, Francois de la Mothe, II. 6, 15. 

Levi ben Gerson, I. 419, 428 

Lewes, G. H., II. 441. ‘ 

Lewis, Tayler, IT. 459. 

Liberatore, M., IT. 512. 

Library, Alexandrian, Destructions of, I. 409, 

Lichtenberg, G. C., II. 120. 

Lieber, I’., II. 459, 

Liebmann, O., II. 331. 

Life, Theory of, Mamiani, 507-8. 

Lindemann, H. S., II. 251. 

Tindner, G. A., IL. 310. 

Lipsius, cited on Gnosticism, 
14, 


Ii. 144, 


198. 


I, 282; Justus, II. 6, 
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Locke, John, Life and Works of, II. 81, 82; doctrine, 
%9, 80, 82-88, 522; his doctrine popularized in 
France by Voltaire, 124, 125; Locke and his critics 
and defenders, 363-3869; his influence in Italy, 481 
seq. 

Logic, Prantl’s history of, I. 13; sophistical argu- 
ments invented in the Megarian school, 90 ; deduc- 
tio ad absurdwm and Megarian ‘“ Eristic,” 91; of 
Aristotle, 151-157; cultivated by the Peripatetics, 
182, 184; of the Stoics, 191-193; of Epicurus, 203- 
205; division of, in the work Super Porphyrium, 
268: opinions in, Gerbert, 870; Abelard on, 391; 
a medieval division of, 396; Synopses of Psellus, 
404, 459; doctrine of Alfarabi, 411; of Avicenna, 
413; Scholastic method, 452; view of Alb. Magnus, 
438; logic of Petrus Hispanus, 458, 459; of, John 
Buridan, 465-66; of Petrus Ramus, IL. 12; as 
treated of by Melanchthon, 18; its end, Lord 
Bacon, 87; principles in, Leibnitz, 113; the art of 
invention, Tschirnhausen, 115; principles in, 
Kant, 144; Hegel’s Logic, 232, 238 seq. ; as defined 
and ireated by Herbart, 264-65, 269-70; defin. by 
Ulrici, 800; formal logic, set forth by Drobisch, 
309 ; doctrines of J. S. Mill, 428; Pure and Mixed, 
Galuppi, 486; opposed to nature, Ferrari, 515. 

Logos, The, of Philo, the Alexandrian Jew, I. 224, 
230, 231; in the Gospel of John, 269; instructs the 
Greek philosophers and poets, Justin Martyr, 290, 
292, 293; doctrine of Tatian, 296; of Athenagoras, 
297 ; of Theophilus, 298 ; of Hippolytus, 802; of the 
Monarchians, 307-310: of orthodoxy, 810, 511; of 
Clement, 314; of Gregory of Nyssa, 328, 329; of 
Scotus Erigena, 363; of Bernard of Chartres, 598. 

Longinus, I, 239, 240. 

Lorimer, J., II. 441. 

Lossius, J. Chr., II. 119 

Lott, F., II. 310. 

Lotze, H., his life, works, and philosophy, IT. 512-321. 

Love, Philosophical, Socrates, 86; Plato, 128; prin- 
ciple of, with Jesus, 265, 266; Pauline doctrine, 
267, 268; Johannean, 268; intellectual, to God, 
Descartes, II. 53; Spinoza, 55, 77, 78; Schleier- 
macher on, 251. 

Lowde, J. A., II. 365. 

«Lowndes, R., IT. 440. 

Liwenthal, E,, II. 384. 

Lucanus, M. Anneeus, I. 190. 

Lucretius Carus, T., I. 2015 cited, 207. 

Luke, Gospel of, I. 268. 

Luther, Martin, IT. 16, 17, 380. 

Lyco, the Peripatetic, I. 180, 183, 

Lycophron, Sophist, I. 79 

Lyra, Nicolaus de, I, 457. 

Lysis the Pythagorean, I, 43. 


Maass, IT. 197. 

Macchiavelli, Nicolo, IL. 20, 29, 80, 465, 471. 

Mackintosh, Sir James, II. 185, 413, 414, 

Macrobius, Anrelins, I. 254. 

Macvicar, J. G., 11.441. 

Magianism and Christ‘anity, I, 281, 290, 

Magic, with Thrasyllus, I. 235; in the transitional 
period of modern philos., Ii. 24; natural, what? 
Lord Bacon, 37 

Magnenus, Il, 25 
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Mahaffy, J. P., II. 489. 

Mahan, Asa, IT. 456. 

Maignan, II, 25. 

Maimon, S., II. 197. 

Maimonides, Moses, I. 419, 427, 428; II. 61. 

Maistre, Joseph de, II. 340. 

Malebranche, Nic., II. 42, 54; Italian followers of, 
480. : 

Malpighi, Johannes, IT. 8. 

Mamiani, Terenzio, II. 478, 504-509, 

Man, distinguishing characteristic of, Herbert of 

. Cherbury, II. 355; dist. from brutes, Hartley, 387, 
388. 

Mandeville, Bernard de, II, 378. 


Manegold of Lutenbach, teacher of William of | 


Champeaux, I. 376, 
Mani, I. 281, 290. 
Mansel, H. L. II. 418, 419. 


Marbach, G. O., as historian of philos., I. 11; works, ; 


ED. (295, % 
Marci, Marcus, II, 24, 
Marcianus Capella, I, 254, 352, 354. 
Marcion, the Gnostic, I. 280, 284, 
Mircker, F. A., Il. 295. 
Marheincke, Ph., IT, 295. 
Mariano, R., II. 510. 
Marinus, I. 255, 258. 
Mark, Gospel of, I. 268, 
' Markley, W., II. 442. 
Marsh, James, II. 453. 
Marsilius Ficinus, IL. 5, 93; cited, 12. 
Marsilius (or Marcelius) of Inghen, I. 465, 466. 
Marta, J. A., II. 12, 
Martineau, James, II, 438. 
Masson, D., II. 440. 
Materialism (see ‘“‘The Atomists,” ‘*The Epicu- 


reans*’), renewed by Gassendi, II. 14; psycho- | 
logical, of Hartley and Priestley, 80, 89; of La_ 
Mettrie, 127, 128; of Holbach, 130; defect of, 261 ; | 


its recent representatives, 292, 3882 seq.; its in- 


sufficiency, Ulvrici, 303; recent German, 332-335; - 


recent writers on, 384, 835; 1n England, 18th cen- 
tury, 371 seq. 

Mathematical objects, Plato, 117, 122, 123; truths, 
analytical, Leibnitz, II. 113; truths, their nature, 
Hume, 133; Kant, 148; judgments, mostly syn- 
thetic, Kant, 155, 163, : 

Mathematics, revival and influence of, in the transi- 
tional period of mod. philos., IT. 19, 23 seq. ; Des- 
cartes's services to, 45; compared with philosophy, 
Kant, 148; Reid on, 397. 


Matter, Platonic doctrines of, I. 123, 126; Aristotelian | 


doctrine, 157, 158, 162; Stoic doctr., 194, 195; Neo- 
» Platonic doctrine, 241, 249, 258; created, Trenmus, 
300, Origen, 317; doctrine of Gregory of Nyssa, 
831, of Saint Augustine, 842; exists by emanation, 
Alfarabi, 412; eternal, Avicenna, 413; corporeal 
and spiritual, Ibn Gebirol, 425; its literal creation 
affirmed by Maimonides, 427, 425; various kinds 
of, Duns Scotus, 455-56; doctr. of Henry of Ghent, 
458 ; of Hobbes, II. 89; of Descartes, 42, 51, 52; 
primary and secondary qualities of, Locke, 79, 85 ; 
does not exist, Berkeley, 88; monadic theory of, 
Leibnitz, 92, 107-109, 111; an abstraction, Lich- 
tenberg, 120; atomic and endowed with sensation, 
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Diderot, 128: hypothesis of its similarity to soul, 
Kant, 174, 175; definitions of, 179; = “‘ extinct 
mind,” Schelling, 218; as understood by Herbarty 
275; Lotze on, 314; Lamennais on, 343, 344; 
Priestly on, 389; known directly, Reid, 899; de- 
fined by J. S. Mill, 427. 

Matthew, Gospel of, I. 268. 

Mandsley, H., II. 441. 

Maupertius, II. 122, 124. 

Maurice, F. D., II. 439-40. 

Maximus the Confessor, I. 347, 352. 


' Maximus of Ephesus, I. 252, 254. 
| Maximus of Tyre, I. 234, 236. 


Mayer, A., II. 385. 

Mayer, C., II. 310. 

Mayer, J. R., II. 328. 

Mayne, Zachary, II. 368, a 

Mayronis, Franciscus de, the Scotist, I. 457, 

McCosh, James, II. 458, 456. 

Mechanics in the explanation of animal life, Des 
cartes; II, 52, 

Medici, Cosmo de’, II, 9. 

Megarian School, I. 89-91. 

Mehmel, G. E. A., II, 212. - 


| Meier, G. F., II. 117. 


Meiners, Christoph, IT. 119, 

Melanchthon, Philip, IT. 16-19, 30. 

Melissus, the Eleatic, life and doctrine of, I. 50, 59, 60. 

Melito of Sardis, Christian apologist, I. 295, 

Memory, Aristotle on, I. 168: Strato, 185; Stoic doc- 
trine. 193 ; a function of the intellect, Melanchthon, 
II. 19; views of Locke, 86; Condillac, 127; Hart- 
ley, 887; Reid, 299; James Mill, 424, 

Menander of Samaria, I. 283. 

Mendelssohn, Moses, II. 118, 523, 528 

Menedemusg, I. 91. 

Menippus, the Cynic, I, 94, 

Metaphysics, origin of term, I, 145; Aristotle’s, 145, 
157-163 ; in the view of Albertus Magnus, 498; its 
subdivisions, Wolff, If. 116; Kant on, 148, 149, 
159; its principles synthetic, 156, 164; metaph. 
of Herbart, 264-65, 270 seq.; begins in ethics, 
Lotze, 818; detined by Trendelenburg, 5263; the 
Positivist’s substitute for, 344. 

Metcalf, D., II. 458. 


| Meteorology, Kant on theory of winds, II. 146. 


Method of philosophy, Descartes’s rules, II. 463 
analytical and synthetic methods, Newton, 89; of 
psychology, Beneke, 286, 

Methodius of Tyre, I, 327. 

Metrocles, the Cynic, I. 92, 94, 

Metrodorus of Chios, I. 71. 

Metrodorus, the Epicurean, I. 201, 208, 

Metrodorus of Lampsacus, I. 67, 

Meyer, J. B., II, 531. 


| Michael Ephesius, I. 404. 


Michael Scotus, I, 438, 435, 


| Michelet, C. L., IT. 295, 


Mill, James, IT. 422-426. 


| Mill, J. S., II. 426-430, 
| Milroy, W., II. 440, 
| Miltiades, the Christian, I, 295, 


Mind, Anaxagoras’ doctrine of, I. 65; one universal, 
Averroés, 416; and soul, Occam, 464; the human, 
its nature and origin, Spinoza, II. 73-76, 78; 


ae ee 


‘ 


_ Miracles, Hume's 
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Leibnitz on the location of the, 108; defined by J. 
S. Mill, 427. 

Miquel, F. W., IT. 310, 

argument against, II. 378; contro- 
verted by Geo, Campbell, 386. 

Mirbt, E. S., 11. 203. 

Moderatus of Gades, I. 252-234, 

Modes (of substance), Descartes, II, 52; Spinoza, 
55, 65, 66; Locke, 79, 86. 

Mohammed, I, 409, 


* Mohammedanism, I, 408. 


Moleschott, J., 11. 233. 

Monads, doctrine of Giord. Bruno, II. 27; of Leib- 
nitz, 92, 93, 107-112 ; of Kant, 145; (cf. 175): 
doctrine of Lotze, 312, 316; of Mamiani, 507. 

Monarchianism, I. 307-310; with Abelard, 387, 394, 

Monboddo, Lora, IT. 403, 

Monck, W. H. S., Il. 441. 

Monism, If. 54; 

. doctrine of von Hartmann, 336. 

Ménnich, If, 251. 

Monotheism, Jewish, I. 17, 270. 

Montaigne, Michel de, II. 6, 14. 

Montesquieu, Charles de Sécondat, Baren de, II. 122, 
25; 

‘Moral Sense,” the expression originated with 
Shaftesbury, II. 577; its existence controverted 
by Paley, 391; held by Hutcheson, 392; Edwards 
on, 446. 

Morality, founded in the divine nature, Culverwell, 
TI. 356; nature and maxim of, Rosmini, 494. 

Morals, Principles of, dependent on the will of God, 
Duns Scotus, 456, Occam, 464, Melanchthon, II. 
18; science of, must be founded on induction, 
Bacon, 88; founded by Hobbes on civil authority, 
40; founded on good-will by Cumberland, 90; doc- 
trine of Shaftesbury, 90 ; founded on sympathy, Ad. 
Smith, 91: on universal happiness, Paley, 91. 391 ; 
doctrines. and definitions, Leibnitz, 106 ; Thomasius, 
115; principle of, = perfection, Wolff, 116; founded 
on self-interest by Helvetius, 122, 129; principle 
of, Home, 134; esthetic basis of, Kant, 148; doc- 
trine of. Kant, 180-185; principle of. Fichte, 210; 
basis of, Beneke, 282, 291; principle of, Czolbe, 


833; doctrine of, Bishop Butler, 885; of Hutche-- 


son, 892; of Reid 402; of James Mill, 4253; of 
J. Bentham, 426; of J. S. Mill, 429, 480; of A. 
Bain, 431. 

More, H., IT. 20, 41, 54, 857-359. 

Morel, C., II. 442. 

Morelly, Abbé, II. 128. 

Morgan, Augustus de, IT. 438. 

Morgan, Thomas, IT, 378, 

Moritz, K. Ph.; IT. 120. 

Morta(i)ene, Walter of, I. 287, 398, 

Morus (More), Thomas, IT. 20. 20, 

Moses, son of Joshua, of Narbonne, I. 428. 

Motion, unreal, Zeno of Elea, I. 58, 59; Melissus, 
60; eternity of, Democritus, 69; arguments 
against, 90; Aristotle’s doctrine, 158, 162, 164, 
166; the basis of all real processes, Hobbes, II. 89; 
quantity of, in the universe, unchangeable, 
Descartes, 52; this disputed by Leibnitz, 107; 
Kant on the measurement of motion, 142, on its 
relativity, 146; in Kant’s Physics, 179; in Tren- 


hylozoistic, of Deschamps, 130; 
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delenburg’s system, 326-329; motions of matter, 
three kinds, E. Darwin, 389; explained by James 
Mill, 425. 

Mulford, E., II. 459. 

Miller, F., II. 295. 

Miller, J., IT. 823. 

Mundt, Th., IL. 295. 

Munk, on Platonic dialogues, 109-110 ; on the Cabala, 
421. 

Munsell, 0. S., IL. 458. 

Murphy, J. J., I. 441, 

Music, Pythagorean doctrine, I, 47, 49; theory of 
Avistoxenus, 188. 

Mussmann, J. G., 11.295. 

Musurus, Marcus, IT. 8. 

Mysticism, Germs of, in Scotus Erigena, I. 858: with 
the St. Victors, 400; of Bonaventura, 433, 435-56; 
of Gerson, 467; German, 467-484; in the begin- 
nings of mod. philos., II. 20, 23, 54: with Johann 

| Scheffler, 115; with Schelling, 213, 222. 

Myths, of Plato, I. 121; necessary for the people, 
Synesius, 848. 


Naasenes or Ophites, The, I. 280, 285. 

Nahlowsky, J. H., I. 310. 

Napier, C. O. G., I. 441, 

Nash, Simon, II. 458. 

Naturalism, among the Sophists (see Sophists, pass.), 
among the Academies, I. 124 seq.; among the 

| Peripatetics, 180 seq.: with Epicurus, 205-208 : 
with Gassendi, IT. 14: with Hobbes, 89, 40; with 
Rousseau, 122, 126; with Buffon, 120. 

Nature, Philosophy of, Aristotle, I. 163 seq.; Scotus 
Erigena on the division of, 261: Bruno’s con- 
ceptions, II. 27; the first divine revelation, 28; 
identical with God, Spinoza, 62; law of, = suc- 
cession of our ideas, Berkeley, 88; harmony of 
nature and grace, Leibnitz., 112; mechanical and 
teleological explanation of. Kant’s earlier view, 
143; later view, 188, 192-194: Schelling’s philos. 
of, 213, 217, 222: Hegel's philos. of, 282, 241, 531. 

Nausiphanes, I. 201, 214. 

Neale, BH. V., U1. 440. 

Neander, cited on the peculiarity of Christianity, I. 
264, 265 ; on the early Catholic Church, 273, 

Necessity, Stoic doctrine of, I. 194, 196: in knowl- 
edge, and experience, 463: rational, in the divine 
nature, Eckhart, 469, Spinoza, II. 55, 71, 72: ine 
knowledge, independent of experience, Leibnitz and 
Kant, 88, 112, 155, 156, 161; criterion of, 171; 
logical and metaphysical. Ulrici, 800 seq. ; doctrine 
of moral necessity, Collins, 872, 573; J. S. Mill, 
429. 

Neeb, Johann, II. 200. 

Nemesius, Bishop, I. 347, 349. 

Neo-Platonism, I. 222, 238-254; influences of, in 
Christian theology, 347 seq.; in the Cabala, 421; 
in German mysticism, 468; after the end of the 
Scholastic period, IT. 5 seq., 20. 

Neo-Pythagoreans, The, I. 232-234. 

Nettelbladt, Dan., II. 117. 

Newman, F. W,, II. 437. 

Newman, J. H., II. 442. 

Newton, Isaac, II. 89, 90; his claims compared with 
those of Leibnitz, with reference to the discovery 
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of the Calculus, 98-100; his doctrine popularized in 
France by Voltaire, 124; his influence on Kant’s 
earlier philosophy, 137; Dr. Porter on, 870. 

Nice, Council of, I. 263, 825. 

Nicephorus Blemmydes, I. 404. 

Nicolai, Friedrich, II. 118. 

Nicolaitans, The, I. 283. 

Nicolaus, of Autricuria, I. 467. 

Nicolaus Cusanus, II. 20, 23, 24. 

Nicolaus of Damascus, I. 181, 184. 

Nicomachus of Gerasa, I. 282, 234, 

Nicole, Pierre, II. 53. 

Nihil ex nihilo, I. 205, 206. 

Nihilism, The, of Gorgias, I. 764,77. 

Niphus, Augustinus, II. 18, 467. 

Nizolius, Marius, II. 11; Liebnitz on, 103, 104. 

Noack, L., cited on the Stoics, I. 187, works, II. 295. 

Noetus of Smyrna, I. 808. 

Nominalism, not the doctrine of Aristotle, I. 160; 
beginnings of, 865-871 varieties of, 866; first ap- 
pearance in opposition to Realism, in the 11th cen- 
tury, 871;—and the Trinity, 872; contrasted with 
Realism (866), S574; doctrine of Oceam, 460-464; 
taught by Marsilius of Inghen, 466, and M. Nizo- 
lius, II. 11: with Hobbes, 388-40; with Leibnitz, 
108; with Lotze, 319. 

Non-existent, Forms of the, Scotus Hrigena, I. 861. 

Norris, John, II, 89, 866. 

Notker Labeo, I, 369. 

Noumena (‘ things-in-themselves"), Kant, II. 156, 
157, 172, 175, 176; Schelling on, 216; Hegel on, 
239, 530-31; the true noumenon is the wiil, Scho- 
penhauer, 255. 261, 262; Ferrier, 421. 

Nous, The, of Plotinus, I. 241, 246; of the Gnostics, 
286-288; doctrine of Leivnitz, II. 103. (See “ In- 
tellect.”’) ‘ 

Number, Pythagorean doctrine of, I. 46-47, 49: Pla- 
tonic doctrine, 117, 122, 123; Neo-Pythagorean 
doctrine, 234; doctr. of Nicolaus Cusanus, II, 24; 
of, 25. 

Numenius of Apamea, I, 234, 237, 243. 


Occam, William of, I, 460-464, 

Occasionalism, IT, 42. 54; Liebnitz on, 110, 

Ocellus the Pythagorean, I, 43. 

Oersted, H. C., IL. 226, 228, 

Oken, Lorenz, II. 226, 227. 

Olawsky, E., IT. 310, 

Oldendorp, John, II. 30. 

Olympiodorus, the elder, I. 254, 255. 

Olympiodorus, the younger, I, 255. 

Ontological Argument, The, for God’s existence, An- 
selm, I., 878, 383-886; Descartes, II. 42, 49, 51; 
Leibnitz on, 104, 105; Kant on, 148, 177. 

**Ontologism,” Italian, II. 497-509. 

Ophites or Naasenes, The, T, 280, 285, 

Oppenheim, H, B., IT, 295. 

Optionism, of Leibnitz, II. 98, 112; approved by 
Kant, 146; doctrine of Hartmann, in limited sense, 
336; affirmed by Mamiani, 507, 

Organized existence, Aristotle, I. 167%, 168; Lotze, II. 
314. 

“Organon,” The, of Aristotle, I. 144, 151-157, 

Oriental philosophy, I. 14-17%; influence on Greck 
philosophy, 31-82, 222, 223, 283; on Tatian, 294. 
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Origen, the Christian, I. 239, 240; life, 315; doctrine, 
811, 312, 315-319. ; 
Origen, the Neo-Platonist, I. 239, 240. 
Orion, the Epicurean, I. 201. 

Ostermann, L, F., II. 310. 

Oswald, James, II. 125, 402. 

Othlo, I. 370. 

Otto of Chegny, I. 369. 

Otto of Freising, cited on Roscellinus, I. 872. 


Peetus, Thrasea, I. 190, 

Paine, Martyn, II. 458. 

Paley, William, II. 91, 391. 

Paneetius of Rhodes, I. 165, 189. 

Pantheism, of Speusippus, I. 133, 184; of Dicaearch, 
183; of the Stoics, 194 seq.; of Scotus Erigena, 
858, 862, 863: of Amalrich and David of Dinant, 
388, 401, 402, 481; among the German mystics, 
484; of G. Bruno, IT. 27; of Spinoza, 55, 60 seq. ; 
of John Toland, 91; of Diderot, 128; defined by 
Gioberti, 503. (Cf. in German philos. the §§ on 
Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel.) 

Paracelsus, II. 20, 24. 

Parcimony, Law of, I. 461. 

Park, E. A., II. 459. 

Parker, Samuel. II. 41, 357. 

Parmenides, and Heraclitus, I. 40; life of, 54, 55; 
doctrine, 49, 54-57; on the Heraclitean doctrine, 
56: cited by Plotinus, 247. 

Parr, Samue’, II. 414. 

Parsee influences in Gnosticism, I. 281; m Judaism, 
417, 418. ‘ 

Pascal, Blaise, II., 54. 


“Passions, The, purified by tragedy, I, 178 seq. ; absent 


in the Stoic sage, 198-200; manifestations of will, 
Saint Augustine, 342; theory of Descartes, II. 53; 
of Spinoza, 55, 76, 77. 

Patritius, Francescus, I. 20, 25, 465. 

Paul, the Apostle, I. 266-268. 

Paul of Saimosata, I. 310. 

Pauline Christianity, I. 271-274. 

Peip, A., IL. 806. 

Peipers, .E. P.,. TI., 295. 

Perates, The, I. 280. 285. 

Perception, sensuous, Bmpedocles’ theory, I. 63; 
Atomistic doctrine, 70; Plato on, 120, its organ, 
124; Aristotelian doctrine, 168; relation of to 
thought, Strato, 183; source of all knowiedge, 191, 
192; Stoic doctrine, 191-193: Epicurean doctrine, 
208, 204, 206, 207: basis of thought, Thomas Aqui- 
nas, 442, 449; direct, Petr. Aureol., 461; by means 
of images, Eckhart, 472; degrees of clearness in, 
Descartes, IT. 51; Locke on sensuous and internal 
perception, 79, 84 seq.; ‘*perceptions” in all 
monads, Leibnitz, 109, 111; space and time, forms 
of, Kant, 157, 164-166: ‘* Anticipations” of, 171; 
internal and external, Beneke and Ueberweg, 287 
seq. } defined by E. Darwin, 390: sensuous, involves 
judgment, Reid, 396; doctrine of Hamilton, 416, 

Periods of Greek Philos., I. 26:29; of philos. of 
Christian Era, 261, 262; of human history, Augus- 
tine, 845, 846; in modern philos., IT. 1. 

Peripatetics, The, I. 180-185, 

Perronet, Vincent, IT. 368, 

Perswus the Stoic, I, 185, 188, 
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Persian religion, ¥. 17. 
Perty, M., II. 298, 306. 


Pessimism of Schopenhauer, II. 256, 264; of Hart- 


mann, 326. 
Pestalozzi, J. H., I. 523, 
Peterof Ailly, I. 465, 466. 
Petrarca, Francesco, II. 7, 8, 462. * 


Petrus of Aquila, I. 457. 
Petrus Aureolus, I. 460, 461. 


Petrus Hispanus, I. 457-459; IT. 10. 

Petrus Lombardus, I. 857, 399, 400. 

Pheedo of Elis and his school, I. 91. 

Phedrus the Epicurean, I. 201; teacher of Cicero, 
2185) 

Phenomena, Kant on, § 122 pass.; Hegel, II. 240; 
Lotze, 314. 

Pherecydes of Syros, his cosmology, I. 24, 26. 

Philosophy, historical conceptions of, I. 1-5; philos, 
of antiquity, 14; Oriental, 14-17; Periods of Greek 
philos., 26-29; Pre-Sophistic, 29-71; Tonic, 32-42; 
Eleatic, 49-60; of later natural philosophers, 60- 
%1; of the Sophists, 71-80; of Socrates and the 
minor Socratic schools, 80-98; of Plato, 115-152; 
division of, by Plato, 115, 119; philos, of the Pla- 
tonic Academics, 153-187; of Aristotle, 151-180; 
“ First Philosophy” of Aristotle, 3, 144, 145, 153; 
Aristotie’s division of, 151, 153, 154; of the Peripa- 
tetics, 180-185; ef the Stoies, 185-200; Stoic divi- 
sion of, 191; of the Wpicureans, 201-212; Epicurean 
divis. of philos., 204; of the Skeptics, 212-217; the 
Jewish-Alexandrian, 222-232; = exposition of Old 
Testament, Philo, 224; the Neo-Pythagorean, 232- 
234 » of the Eclectic Platonists, 234-238, of the Neo- 
Platonic School, 288-259; Philos. of the Christ. 
Bra, Periods of, 261, 262; one with Christian the- 
ology, 261 ; Patristic Philos., 263-855 ; denounced by 


Tertullian, 3803; ancillary to theology, 311, 314, | 


828, 847, 855-857, 454; nullity of, Lactantius, 824; 
Scholastic Philos,, 555-467; true philos, identical 
with true religion, John Scotus, 358, 860; Arabian 
philos,, 405-417; Jewish, 417-428; its end the 
knowledge of God, Alfarabi, 412; decree affirming 
the subordination of philos. to theology, 444; 
Modern Philos., Vol. I1.; divisions of the latter, 
If.1; First Division: Epoch of Transition, 4-31; 
philos. and Protestantism, 15-19; necessary to the 
Reformation, 17; supplemented by revelation, 
Taurellus, 26: Second Divis. of Mod. Philos. : 
Empiricism, Dogmatism, and Skepticism, 32-1365 ; 
its objects and subdivisions, Lord Bacon, 36, 87; 
defined by Hobbes, 89; relation to positive religion, 
Spinoza and others, 60, 61; Leibnitz on progress 
in, 102; Third and Last Division of Modern 
Philos., 185-535 ; principle of development of mod- 
ern philos., 186, 157; transcendental, Kant, 154; 
principle of, Fichte, 208, 209, Schelling, 214, 215; 
Schelling’s definition of, 220 ; Hegel's def,, 231, 235, 
245; relation to theology, Schleiermacher (see 


“ Theology); its starting-point, Schopenhauer, | 


261; defined by Herbart, I. 4, II. 264, 268; its 
fundamental problem, Ulrici, 300, £01; Recent 
German, 292-887; of the Unconscious, 336: out of 
Germany, 337 seq. (in France, 837-347: in Belgium, 
Holland, Denmark, Norway, 846; in Sweden, Rus- 
sia, Modern Greece, Spain, 847; in England and 
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America, Appendix I.; in Italy, Appendix IT.); 
defined by Romagnosi, 485; by Galuppi, 486, by . 
Rosmini, 490. 

Philip the Opuntian, I. 132, 135. 

Philo the Jew, life of, I, 228, 2293; doctrine, 224, 225, 
229-231, 

Philo the Megarian, I. 90. 

Philodemus, I, 201, 205. 

Philolaus, I. 43, 46, 48, 49. 

Philoponus, I; 181. j 

Philoponus, Johannes, I. 255, 259, 847, 849, 402. 

Philo of Larissa, the Academic, I. 153, 186, 215, 218, 

Photius, Patriarch of Constantinople, I, 403, 

Physics, works on ancient theories of, I. 23; Ionic 
theories, 382-43; Xenophanes’ doctrines in, 53; 
Parmenides’ cosmcgony, 57; of Empedocles, 60- 
'68; of Anaxagoras, 64-06; of the Atomists, 67-70; 
of Plato, 128-128; of Aristotle, 163-169; of the 
Stoics, 194-197; of Epicurus, 205-208; in the 
transitional period of modern philosophy, II. 20 
seq. ; of Descartes, 45, 46; and mechanics, Leib- 
nitz, 106; synthetic judgments in, Kant, 155, 163, 
164; doctrines of Kant, 158, 178-180; ‘* The New 
Physics” in England, 370, 371. 

‘*Physiocrats,” The, IL. 128, 129.- 

Piccolomini, Francis, II. 14. 

Pico, John, of Mirandola, II. 9, 464, 468. 

Pico, John Francis, of Mirandola, 1I. 9, 468. 

Picton, J. A., II. 442. 

Pistis Sophia, I. 289. 

Plato, his conception of philosophy, I, 3; as historian 
of philos., 18; on the Hleatics. 52; on the Soph- 
ists, 73, 77; on Protagoras, 74; on Gorgias, 76, 
"%; relation of his philosophy to that of Socrates, 
88, 89; on Antisthenes, 92; life of, 98-104; writ- 
ings, 104-115: his dialectic, 115-117, 119-123; his 
physics, 123-128: his ethics, 128-132; an “ Attic- 
speaking Moses,” 287; his doctrine as compared 
with that of Plotinus, 246; instructed by Moses 
and the, prophets (Justin Martyr), 290, 2935 in- 
flnence on Church Tathers, 312: Augustine on, 
387, 888; works known to mediwyval scholars, 367 5 
defended and expounded by Bonaventura, 425, 

Place, Conyers. II. 367, 

Platner, Ernst, IT. 119. 

Platonism, in Gnosticism, I. 285; of the Church 
Fathers, 313; Augustine on, 337, 358; Abelard on, 
894: influence in the Cabala, 421; in Jewish 
philos,, 428; in the 18th and 14th centuries, 429, 
456; in German Mysticism, 468 ; after the end of 
the scholastic philos., II. 5 seq. 462; in English 
philos., 35, 41, 

Platonists (see Academies), Eclectic, I. 
Neo-, 288 seq. 

Pleasure, Cyrenaic doctrines of, I, 95-98: Aristotelian 
view of, 169, 172; Stoic doctrine, 198: Epicurean 
doctr., 208-212; doctr, of Descartes, II, 53. 

Pletho, Georgius Gemistus, II. 5, 8, 9. 

Plotinus, I. 238-251: life, 243. 244; doctrine, 240- 
242, 244-251; reproduced by Spinoza, II, 72. 

Ploucquet, Gottfried, IT. 118, 

Plutarch of Athens, I, 258, 255, 266. 

Plntarch of Cheronea, as historian of philosophy, 
I. 20; on the history of the MS. of Aristotle’s 
works, 149; his philos. position, 234; doctrine, 286, 
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Poetry, its basis and divisions, Lord Bacon, II, 36. 

Poiret, Pierre, II. 20, 54. 

Polemo, I. 138, 185. 

Politianus, Angelus, IT. 11. 

Politics, histories of, I. 12-13; histories of Greek and 
Roman theories, 23-24; theories propounded by 
Sophists, 79; doctrine of Socrates, 86; of Antis- 
thenes, 93, 94; of Plato, 128-180; of Aristotle, 
169, 170, 177; of Macchiavelli, II. 29, 30; of 
Hobbes, 34, 40; must be based on induction, Ba- 
con, 88; views of Spinoza, 61; Montesquieu, 125, 
126; of Hegel, 241, 242. : 

Pollio, I. 190. 

Polus, the Sophist, I, 79, 

Polyzenus, [. 201. 

Polycarp, I. 274, 278, 279. 

Polystratus, I, 201, 

Pomponatius, Petrus, II. 6, 13, 463-4, 466. 

Poppo, f. 369. 

Pordage, John, II. 20, 41, . 

Porphyry, Neo-Platonist, I, 181, 242, 251, 252; the 
Isagoge of, 252, 865. 

Porta, Simon, II. 14, 467, 

Porter, N., I. 458. 

Posidonius of Rhodes, I, 185, 189; teacher of Cicero, 
218. 

“Positivism,” II, 387, 344, 345; in Italy, 513-516, 

Potamo, the Alexandrian; I. 243, 

Potamo, the Lesbian, I. 243. 

Powell, Baden, II. 439, 

Power, Reid’s explanation of the notion of, 
401. 

Prantl on the categories of Aristotle, I. 155; referred 
to on the ancient philos, writings known to the 
Scholastics, 567, 480; his writings, II, 295. 

Praxeas, the Monarchian, I. 308. 

Preiss, II. 310. 

Priestley, Joseph, II. 80, 89, 388, 889. 

Principium identitatis indicernabilium, Stoic doctr., 
I. 196; Leibnitz, IJ. 109: denied by Kant, 145, 
(cf. 173), 

Principles, Aristotle, I. 152, 157; Galenus adds one 
to the four of Aristotle, 227; first, how obtained, 
Occam, 463; none innate, Locke, IT. 79, 88, 84; of 
reasoning and knowledge, Leibnitz, IT, 113; Kant, 
144, 145; regulative, Kant, 158 ; first, Reid, 400. 

Thos. Brown, IT. 409: Hamilton, 417, 418, 

Priscianus, I. 259. 

Priscus, I. 252; 254, 

Priscus, Helvidius, I. 190. 

Probable, The degrees of, acc, to Carneades, I. 186 ; 
implies truth, Saint Augustine, 338. 

Probus, Syrian commentator of Aristotle, I. 403. 

Proclus, on Thales and origin of mathematical sci- 
ences, I, 84-35; member of the Athenian school, 
238; his work, 255; life and doctrine, 257, 258. Cf. 
425. 

Prodicus of Ceos, T. %8. 

Protagoras of Abdera, Life of, I. %4; doctrine, %3- 
6. 

Protestantism and philos., IT, 15-19. 

Protestants, The ; efforts of Leibnitz to effect a re- 
union with the Catholics, 101. 

Providence, Stoic doctrine, I, 194,196; Cicero, 220; 
Lactantius, 323, 


II. 
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Psellus, Michael, I. 402, 404, II. 10. 

Pseudo-Dionysius (see Dion. the Areop.). 

Psychology, (cf. “Soul” and ‘Intellect.”) histories 
of, I. 12; Psychol. of Albertus Magnus, 437, 439- 
40; of Thomas Aquinas, 441-42, 449-50; of Duns 
Scotus, 456; of Eckhart, 472, 473; Melanchthon, 
II.18, 19; subject of, Lord Bacon, 87; of Descartes, 
42, 51-53; of Spinoza, 73 seq.; of Locke, "9, 
80, 82-85; of Leibnitz, 92, 110, 111; rational, Kant, 
157, 173 seq.; of Herbart, 265-66, 273-278; of 
Beneke, 281, 282, 286-290; of Lotze, 816-18; in 
England previous to Descartes’s and Hobbes’s time, 
351-356; of Lecke’s critics and defenders, &64- 
869; in England, 18th century. 371 seq.; the Asso- 
ciational, in England, 886 seq., 406, 409, 421 seq. 
(Doctrines of Italian philosophers, see below, 8. 0 
** Soul.””) ‘ 

Ptolemies, The, of Alexandria, Bpicureans, I. 201, 

Puffendorf, Samuel von, IT. 115. 

Pyrrho, the Skeptic, and the Megarians, I. 91; life 
and doctrine, 212-214, 

Pythagoras, his notion of philosophy, I. 2; his life 
and doctrine, 42 seq.; work falsely ascribed to, 
425. . 

Pythagorean Philosophy, The, I. 29-32, 42-49; its in- 
fluence with Nicolaus Cusanus, IT. 24. 


Quadratus, Apology of, I. 291. 

Qualities, primary and secondary, Locke, II. 79, 855 
occult, denied by Leibnitz and others, 103 ; primary 
and secondary, Reid, 899; doctrine of James Mill 
concerning, 425. 

Quantity, kinds of, Reid, 397; James Mill on, 425; 
J. S. Mill on, 428. 

Quesnay, II. 128, 


Radenhausen, C., II. 335. * 

Raey, II. 53, 

Raimbert, I. 873. 

Rakusii, The. sect of Ebionitic Christians, I. 409. 

Ramsay, George, II. 439. 

Ramus, Petrus, II. 12, 19, 25. 

Rationalism, Theological, with Spinoza, IT, 61, in- 
fluence of the School of Leibnitz and Wolf, 113; 
with Lessing, 120-122; with Kant, 181, 185-187, 

Rauch, F. A., II. 457, 

Raymundus Lullus (or Lullius), I. 457, 459, 

Raymundus of Sabunde, I. 465, 467. 

Realism (material) with Tertullian, I. 805 ; (mediee- 
val), Scotus Erigena, 358, 263. 864; beginnings of, 
365, 871; varieties of, 366; with Eric of Auxerre, 
367, 868; Remigius, 868; in the work Swper Por 
phyrium, 869; contrasted with Nominalism (866), 
374; and the doctr. of the Trinity, 877; and the 
ontological argument, 885; with Anselm, 381-385 ; 
what it affirms, 386: combated by Will. of Occam, 
462; required to be taught at Paris, 467; the 
rational realism of Bardili, II. 204; medizeval, re- 
newed by Schelling, 221; as held by Herbart, 264 
seq. ; must go hand-in-hand with idealism, Ulrici, 
301; Galuppi's ‘‘realism,” 486-7. 

Realistic clement in Kant’s philosophy, IT. 186, 151. 

Reason, active and passive (cf, ‘‘ Intellect” ), Aris 
totle, I, 164, 167-8; doctrine of Theophrastus, 182 ; 
of Alexander Aphrod,, 184, 185; in the system of 
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Plotinus (the Nous), 241, 247; forms of manifes- 
tation of, Gerbert, 370; unable alone to attain to 
the knowledge of certain dogmatic truths, Thom. 
Aquinas, 443; its sphere, Eckhart, 472, 473; early 
Protestant opinion, that reason conflicts with faith, 
II. 15, 16 ; reason apprehends the necessary, Spino- 
za, 75; principle of, sufficient, Leibnitz, 118: agree- 
ment of reason with faith, 113; principle of suff. 
reas., Kant, 144, 145; Ideas of the, Kant, 157, 158, 
173 seq. ; defined, 159, 173 ; primacy of the practi- 
cal reason, 184; defined by Jacobi, 200; Schelling 
on absolute reason, 220; relation of absolute reason 
to nature and spirit, Hegel, 231; sufficient, princi- 
ple of, Schopenhauer, 258-260 ; defined by Herbart, 
278; impersonal, Cousin, 842; highest operation of, 
P. Browne, 367; the only guide, Toland, 872. 
"Reasoning, doctrine of J, S, Mill, IT, 428, 429. 

Reciprocity, Law of, Kant, Il, 171; universal, 
Schleiermacher, 244. 

Recognitions, Pseado-Clementine, I, 274, 276, 

Redepenning, his summary of Origen’s doctrine, I, 
316, 

Reflection, or internal perception, as a source of 
knowledge. Locke, 11.79, 84-87; conceptions of, 
Kant, 172, 173; transcendental, 173. 

Regius, IT. 53, 

Reiche, A,, If. 310. 

Reichlin-Meldegg. K. A, von, cited on the parallel- 
ism of ancient and modern philosophy, II. 8, 4; 
works, 351. 

Reid, Thomas, II. 151, 135, 394, seq. 

Reiff, J. F., LI. 296. 

Reimarus, H. §., IL. 118, 

‘Reinbeck, J. G., II. 11%. 

Reinhard, I, 369, 

Reinhold, E., as historian of philos., 1, 10 

Reinhold, K. L., IL; 194, 196, 197, 212. 

Relativity of thought. IL. 418, 419, 514-15. 

Religion, Positive, a means of discipline for the multi- 
tude, Abubacer, I. 415 ; doctrine of Hobbes, II, 40; 
founded on reason, Finelish Deists, 40: relation to 
philosophy, Spinoza and others, 60, 61; Kant on, 
181, 185.187; defined by J. S. Beck, 204; Hegel’s 
conception of, 233, 243: founded on the feeling of 
absolute dependence, Schleiermacher, 245; S.’s 
philosophy of, 249-252; naturalistic, Lowenthal, 
834; capacity for as distinctive of man, 855; first 
Iinglish writer on evidences of, 360; Hume on 
Natural R., 875, 379; natural religion and Chris- 
tianity, Dr. Clarke, 880; Butler’s Analogy of, 385 ; 
notions of H. Spencer concerning, 433; natural, 
Galuppi, 488. 

Remigius of Auxerre, I, 368, 

Reminiscence (recollection of ideas), Plato, I, 12%; 
combated by Thomas Aquinas, 442, 450. 

Rémusat, C., cited on Abelard’s doctrine, I. 392, 

Renaissance, The age of the, in Italy, II, 461 seq. 

Reneri, LI. 58. 

Representation, mental, Aristotle, I. 165; the Stoics, 
193; Epicurus, 203, 204; agrees, when true with 
its object, Spinoza, IL. 69: condition of all modes 
of thought, 75; = Phenomena (see ** Berkeley” and 
“Wume”), Kant, 156, 165, 168, 170, 

Repulsion, among material elements, Kant, II, 145. 

Resl, G. L. W., IT, 310, 
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Resurrection, The doctrine of, defended by Athena- 
goras, I, 297; a ‘‘sacred allegory,” Synesius, 348 ; 
defended by Algazel, 414; accepted by Maimonides, 
428. 

Rhetoric, of the Sophists, I. 73, 75 (Protagoras), 77 
(Gorgias); Aristotelian view of, 180; Stoic inclu- 
sion of, in logic, 191; included in ‘* dialectic,” 
364. 

Richard of Middletown, I. 457-458. 

Richter, F., II. 296. 

Ritschl, A,, on Jewish and Pauline Christianity, I. 
278, 

Ritter, H., as historian of philosophy, I, 10; of 
Greek philos., 28; c.ted on the blending of Neo- 
Platonic and Christian doctrines, 349; philos. atti- 
tude and works of, IT. 306-77 

Rixner, as historian of philosophy, I. 10; IL. 226-7, 

Robert of Paris, I. 364, 873. 

Robinet, Jean Baptiste, IL. 123, 129. 

Rider, IT. 231. 

Rier, H. H. E., Il. 310, 

Rohmer, [., IL. 335. 

Romagnosi, G. D., 11. 478, 484. 

Romang, J. V., 11. £06, 207. 

Roscellinus, Nominalist, I. 864, 372-376, 380. 

Rosenkranz, J. Karl F., Ed. of Kant, II. 138; works 
and philos., 296. 

Rosenkranz, Wilhelm, II. 231. 

Rosmini, Antonio, II. 490-496. 


; Russler, C., I, 296, 
| Rothe, R., IL. 306, 307. 
, Rotscher, H, T., II. 296. 


Rousseau, Jean Jacques, IT. 122, 126, 182. 


Rowland, D., II. 440. 


Rowland, J., II. 441. 
Royer-Collard, I. 337, 340. 
Rudiger, Andreas, IT, 116, 117. 
Rufus, C. Musonius, I, 185, 190. 
Ruge, A., II. 296. 

Rusbroek. Johann, I. 469, 484. 
Rush, James, JI. 458, 


Saadja ben Joseph al Fajjumi, I. 418, 423, 424. 

Sabellius, I, 809, 310; his doctrine compared with 
that of evangelical christendom, 311, and of Ros- 
cellinus, 576. 

Salat, J., IT. 200. 

Sallustius, Neo-Platonist, I. 252, 254. 

Sanchez, Francis, II. 6, 15. 

Sanseverino, IT. 512. 

Saturninus, Gnostic, I, 280, 283, 284. 

Satyrus, I. 183, 

Sceevola, Q. Mucius. I. 189. 

Science, what? Occam, I. 463; beginnings of mod- 
ern, II. 19 seq.; the image of reality, Bacon, 375 
compared with art, Schelling, 219; founded in sta- 
tistics, Gioja, 483-4. 


| Scioppius, Casp., II. 14. 


Schaarschmidt, on the Platon. dialogues, I. 111. 
Schad, J. B., II. 212. 

Schaller, J., II, 296. 

Schasler, M., II, 296-297. 

Scheffler, Johann (Angelus Silesius), IT, 115, 
Schegk, Jacob, II, 19, 26. 
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Schelling, F. W. J., his definition of philosophy, I. | Seneca, L. Annzeus, cited on defin, of philos., I. 4; 


5; borrower from Boehme, II. 20; Jacobi on, 198, 
200; gems of his philosophy with Bardili, 203, and 
Fichte, 212; his life, 214; doctrine, 2145-225; He- 
gel on his philos., 237. 

Schem Tob ben Joseph ibn Falaquera, I, 424, 428. 

Schemata, Transcendental, of Kant, II, 171, 

Scherbius, Philip, U1. 19, 26. 

Schiller, Friedrich, II. 194, 197, 198. 

Schilling, G., IT. 310. 

Schlegel, Fisedcibh: IT, 212, 

Schleiden, Matthias, II. 203. 

Schleiermacher’s classification of the Platonic dia- 
logues, I. 108, 109 ; philos. impulses received from 
Schelling, IL. 226; his life, 246-248; his doctrine, 
244, 251, 249-254, 552; his pupils, 806. 

Schiiephake, II. 231. 

Schmid, K. E., IL. 196. 

* Schmid, L. and F, X., IL. 305, 337. 

Schmidt, A. and R., II. 297. 

Schmucker, S. S., II. 457. 

‘* Scholastic,” origin of the term, I, 856. 

Scholasticism, foreshadowed, I. 262, 828, 847; defined, 
855; history of, 855-467; its indebtedness to the 
Arabs and the Jews, 419, 427; and Aristotelianism, 
429-482; highest bloom of, in Thomas Aquinas, 
440: method of, overthrown by Bacon, II. 34; at 
the present time, 337; earliest opposition to, in 
Tialy, 461 seq. ; modern Italian, 511-18. 

Ese cnen yates, his life, IL. 257, 258; his doctrine, 255, 

£56, 258-264, 552; followed or criticised by Beneke, 
284: disciples, 807, 508; how followed by Hart- 
mann, 336. 

Schubert, G. H. von, II. 

Schulz, F. A., IT, 186 

Schwab, J. C., IT. 195. 

Schwartz, C., IL, 307. 

Schwarz, Heinr. and Hermann, II. 297. 

Schwegler, A., as historian of philosophy, I. 11; on 
Jewish and Pauline Christianity, 273; his works, 
II. 207. 

Schwenckfeld, Caspar, II, 20, 29, 

Schultz, J., IT. 194, 196. 

Schulze, G. E., IL. 194-196. 

Scipio, I. 189. 

Scripture, inspired, Aristobulus, I. 223; Origen, 318; 
allegorical interpretation of, Philo, 229: the Gnos- 
tics, 282, 284; Clement and Origen, 311, 318, 319; 
authority of, Gregory of Nyssa, etc., 828; Scotus 
Wrigena, 860; Abelard, 395; allegor, interpr, of the 


226, 228, 


Cabalists, 418 seq., and of Maimonides, 427, 428; 
Spinoza on the interpretation of, II. 61. 

Staseas, I. 180, 183. 

Stewart, Dugald, II. 135, 

St. Martin, IT, 29 

Stoics, The, their definition of philosophy, I. 4; 


their school, 185, 200, 

Strato of Lampsacus, I. 180, 188, 446, 

Sturm, IT. 53. 

Secundus of Athens, T. 232, 234, 

Sederholm, K,, II. 3806. 

Seelye, J. H., I1., 456. 

Selection, Natural, according to Hmpedocles, I. 62 ; 
Epicurus, 206. 


Selle, C, G., II, 195, 


on the Stoic and Megaric ideas of wisdom, 91; 
Stoic, 185; character and doctrine, 190. 

Sengler, J., II. 805, 

Sennert, II., 25. 

Sensation, Atomistic doctrine of, I. 67, 70; 
Aristotle, 168 ; alone possesses immediate certainty, 
Nizolius, II. 11; Hobbes on, 39; Descartes, 50; 
as source of knowledge, Locke, 79, 54 seq. ; source 
of all thought and volition, De la Mettrie, 126; 
source of all ideas, Condillac, 127; immanent in all 
matter, Diderot, 128; sensation We 
distinguished from ideas, by Hume, 152; origin of, 
Kant, 168; sensation and its results, Beneke, 287 
seq.; defined by Lotze, 312; measurement of in- 
tensity of, 821, 822; distinguished from percep- 
tion, 340 ; accompanied by idea of duration, Hut- 
cheson, 393; discussed by Reid, 897-899; by Thos, 
Brown, 411, 412; defined and classified by James 
Mill, 423; dicta of J. S: Mill concerning, 428. 

Sensationalism, with Hobbes, II. 39; of Condillac, 
127; of Bonnet, 128; with Laromiguiére, 130 ; with 
Czolbe, 333; with Cabanis, 388, 359. 

Senses, The, Heraclitus on, I. 42; Parmenides on, 
56, 57; unveracity of their reports, Zeno of Elea, 
58; Democritus on, 70; Plato on (see ‘* Percep- 
tion ;* the internal sense distinguished from the 
‘external, Augustine, 3840; as agents of knowledge, 
Locke, Il. 79. 84 seq. ; forms of the external and 
internal, Kant, 165; furnish the material ef know- 
ledge, 244, 251; the internal sense as understood 
by Herbart, 278; denied by Beneke, 284; inner 
and external, Herbert of Naas 355 ; F. Hutche- 
son, 392. 

Septuagint, The, I. 223, 226; and the Cabala, 421. 

Sergeant, John, II. 357, 865. 

Sergius of Resaina, I. 405. 

Seven Wise Men, The, I. 26. 

Severianus, I. 259. 

Severus, I. 234, 256. 

Sextius, Q., and the Sextians, I. 221. 

Seydel, R., II. 806. 

Shaftesbury, Anthony Ashley Cooper, Earl of, II. 80, 
90, 377 

Sheripek William, IT. 366, 

Siger of Brabant, I. 457-58 

Simmias, the Pythagorean, I. 43. 

Simplicius, I. 181, 255, 259. 

Sin, Original, Edwards's doctrine of, IT, 448. 

Sirmonad, Anton, II, 12. 

Skepticism, Greek, among the Academics, T. 187, 
188; in the Skeptic School, 212-217; combated by 


+4 


Saint Augustine, 883, 335, 388, 339: of Algazel, 


414; with Duns Scotus, 452; revived by Mon- 
taigne and others, II. 6, 14; with Nic. Cusanus, 
23; its principle, 82; maintained by Glanville, 35, 
41; of Bayle, 54; maintained by Hirnhaym, 1153 


of D’Alembert, 128; of Hume, 130-134 ; defined by 


Kant, 154, 159; in Germany, 194; the beginning of 
philosophy, Herbart, 270. 
Smart, B. H., IT, 439. 
Smith, Adam, IT. 91, 393, 394, 
Smith, Alex., II, 489. 
Smith, H. B., IT, 459. 
Smith, John, of Cambridge, IT. 859. 


. 
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Smith, J. G., 11.440. * 

Smith, Sam. St., IL. 457. 

Smith, William, If. 440. 

Snellman, G. W., II. 297. 

Socrates, Conception of Philosophy, I. 2-3; his life, 
§3-85; accusation and death, 81, 87, 883; doc- 
trine, 80, 81, 85-87; disciples, 88, 89; as master of 
the Stoics, 187. 

Sohar, The, I. 417, 422, 423. 

Solger, K. W. F., IL. 226, 228. 

Sopater, Neo-Platonist, I, 252, 254: 


. Sophists, The, their doctrine and character, I. 71-73 ; 


and Socrates, 80, 81, 87; their ethical stand-point, 
77; the later Sophists, 79, 80. 

Sorbiére, Samuel, II. 15. 

Soteriology, The, of Anselm, I. 378, 379, 386. 


_ Sotion, I. 183. 


Sotion of Alexandria, I. 221, 232. 

Soul, The, works on ancient views of its immortality, 
I. 24; the soul a harmony, Pythagorean doctrine, 
47, 49; atomistic doctrine of, 67, 70; the blood as 
its substratum, Critias, 79; Platonic doctrine of, 
128, 127 ; immortality of, Plato, 124, 127, 128; pre- 
existence of, 127 (Christian doctrines), 811, 312; 
defined by Speusippus and Xenocrates, 184; Aris- 
totelian doctrine, 164,168; a harmony, Aristox- 
enus the ‘* Musician,” 183; Stoic doctr., 194-196 ; 
Epicurean doctr., 206, 207; precedes and survives 
the body, Plotinic doctrine, 241, 248, 249 ; material, 
805; its natural immortality denied by Arnobius. 
$22, 325; immortal, but Plato’s arguments insuf- 
ficient, Lactantins, 325; doctrine of Gregory of 
Nyssa, 826, 382; of Augustine, +42-544; of Neme- 
sius, 347, 349; of Claudianus Mamertus, Cassio- 
dorus, Cassianus, Hilarius, and Faustus, 352- 
854; creation of, William of Conches, 898; sub- 
stantiality of, defended by William of Auvergne, 
433, 484; doctrine of Alb, Magnus, 439; of Thomas 

' Aquinas, 441, 449; faculties realiter distinguished, 
Duns Scotus, 453; sensitive and intellective, Oc- 
cam, 464; doctrine of Eckhart, 472, 476; of Lord 
Bacon, II. 87; an unextended, thinking substance, 
Descartes, 42, 50-52; doctrine of Locke, 80, 84, 85, 
87; a substantial monad, Leibnitz, 92, 110, 111; an 
extended substance, Rudiger, 117; an abstraction, 
Lichtenberg, 120,; Voltaire on, 125; function of 
the body, de la Mettrie, 126-27; idea of the reason, 
Kant, 157, 174, 175; postulate of immortality of, 
181, 185; defined by Herbart, 265, 276; human, 
distinguished from soul of brute, Beneke, 290 ; its 
nature, Ulrici, 303, Trendelenburg, 3828 ; defended 
against materialism, 332; its nature and faculties, 
Sir John Davies, 353, 354; faculties of, Lord Her- 
bert of Cherbury, 354; mortality of, Coward and 
others, 872; per contra, Andrew Baxter. 372, 873; 
a substantial force, Galuppi, 487; Rosmini on the 
nature of, 493. 

Space, unreality of, Zeno of Bica, I. 58; Mellissus, 
60; Atomistic doctrine, 69; Aristotelian doctrine, 
164, 166; the Stoics, 196; the Epicureans, 2(5- 
207; God, ‘‘the space of all things,” Arnobius, 


822; intrinsic unreality of, Eckhart, 469; animate, | 
Campanella, II. 28; infinite, the sensorium of the | 
Deity, Newton, 90; the order of co-existing phe- | 


nomena, Leibnitz, 93, 111, cf. 114; Kant’s earlier 
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views of, 149; later views, 159, 157, 164-65, 168, 
526 ;-an empirical conception, Herder, 201 ; Goctrine 
of Schleiermacher, 244, 251; of Schopenhauer, 255, 
258, 259; contradictions involved in, Herbart, 271; 
source of space as form of thought, 278; space and 
internal perception, 289, 290; views of Lotze, 820 ; 
conception of, flows from the conception of motion, 
Trendelenburg, 327, 525; Trendelenburg on Kant’s 
doctrine of, 380, 525; internal space, 341 (cf. 334, 
Note); origin of our knowledge of, Reid, 399; ex- 
plained by James Mill, 425; as understood by A. 
Bain, 431. 

Spalding, Samuel, II. 439. 

Spaventa, B., II. 510. 

Species, ‘t second substances,” Aristotle, I, 161; pos- 
sess true being, Bric, 868; realistic theory of in- 
herence in individuals, 372, 876, 877; counter-doc- 
trine of Nominalism, 374; Aristotel. doctr. held by 
Anselm, 881; as defined in the work De Generibus 
et Speciebus, 897; doctrine of various scholastics, 
598, 899; of Avicenna, 413; unreal (nominalistic 
doctrine), 461, 462; Leibnitz, II. 103. 

Spencer, Herbert, IT. 431-433. 

Speusippus, I. 138, 134. 

Spheerus the Stoic, I, 185, 188. 

Spheres, Harmony of the, Pythagorean doctrine, I. 
47; the Celestial, Platonic doctrine, 126, 127. 

Spiess, G, A., II. 835. 

Spinoza, Baruch de, Life of, II. 60; doctrine, 55, 60- 
78; ‘* confutation of S.” by John Toland, 90. 

Spinozism, The alleged, cf Lessing, II. 120, 198; 
modified, held by Deschamps, 129, 150; Jacobi on, 
194, 198-200; with Herder, 201; with Schelling, 
213. 

Spir, A., II. 312, 

Spirit, the human, Anselm on its nature, I. 883; the 
ideal pole of being, Schelling, II. 213; Hegel’s 
Phenomenology and Philosophy of, 232, 238, 237, 
288, 241-243. 

Sprenger, cited on Mohammedanism, I, 408. 

Stahl, F. J., 11. 226, 281. 

Stanley, his History of Philosophy, I. 8. 

State, Platonic theory of the, I. 129, 181, 1382; Aris- 
totelian doctrine of, 169, 170, 177; doctr. of 
Cicero, 221; theory of Campanella, II, 28, 29; 

* philosophy of, in the period of transition to modern 

philosophy, 30,31; theory of Hobbes, 34, 40; its 
province, Spinoza, 61; doctrine of Herbart, 266; 
its origin in nature and reason, Romagnosi, 485, 

Steffens, H., IT. 226, 228. 

Steinbart, G. 8., IL. 120, 

Steinhart on the Platonic dialogues, I. 109. 

Steinthal, H., II. 310. 

Stephan, II. 310. 

Stewart, Dugald, II. 403-408, 

Stiedenroth, E., II. 310, 

Stillingfleet, Edward, II. 364, 365. 

Stilpo of Megara, I. 90, 91. 

Stirling, J. H., I1, 488. 

St. Lambert, Charles Francois de, II. 129. 

Stoicheiology, of Plato, I. 117, 122. 

Stoicism, among the Peripatetics, I. 184; revived, IT. 
6, 14. 

Stoy, K. V., II. 310. 

Strabo, on the history of Aristotle’s MSS., I, 149. 
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Striter, T., II. 297, 

Strauss, D. F., II, 297. 

Struhneck, F, W., II. 335. / 

Strampell, L., IL, 310, 311. 

Stutzmann, J. J., IL. 227. 

St. Victor, Hugo of, I. 387, 400. 

St. Victor, Richard of, I. 88%, 400. 

St. Victor, Walter of, I. 400. 

Simon Magus, T, 283. 

Suabedissen, D. T. A., II. 228. 

Suarez, Francis, I, 452. 

Subjectivism of the Sophists, I, 70-73; of Protagoras, 
74, %5; of other individual Sophists, 77-79; not 
attributable to Spinoza, IJ. 65; of Kant, 114, 136. 

Sublime, The, Kant on, IJ, 18S, 191 seq, ; Gioberti | 
on, 501-2. 

Substance, Aristotle, I. 155, 157, 160, 161; Aristotle's 
doctrine applied to the Trinity, 347; the divine 
includes all things, Scotus Brigena, 363;—and ac- 
cident, Remigius, 868; in transubstantiation, 370, 
871; doctrine of Roscellinus, 875; two meanings 
of, Gilbertus, 399; Descartes’s definition, II. 51, 
52; Spineza’s doctrine, 55, 62, 63, 65-67, 69-71; 
views of Locke on the conception of, 79, 86, 87; 
monadic theory of, Leibnitz, 92, 107 seq. ; negative 
doctrine of Hume, 134, 524; nature of the notion, | 
Kant, 166 seq. ; law of persistence of, 171 ; Lamen- 
nais on, 343; two forms of, @cucuieued by J. S. 
Mill, 428.. 

Suicide permissible, I. 200. 

Suinshead (or Suisset), Richard, I. 467. 

Sulzer; J. G., TL. 119,120. 

Summa Sententiarvum (Peter the Lombard), 387, 399, 
400; Theologice (Alex. of Hales), 483, 484, (Thom. 
Aquinas) 441, | 

Susemihl, on Plato's Phedrus, I. 113. 

Suso, Heinrich, I. 469, 454, 

Syllogism, The, Aristotle on, I. 152, 155, 156; doc- 
trine of, developed by Peripatetics, 182; Stoic, 
treatment of, 193 ; valuclessness of, 216; fourth fig- 
ure of, 237; held in disesteem by Lord Bacon, II. 
58; the first figure, alone, admitted by Kant, 146; 
Hegel on, 240. 

Sylvain, Pierre, II. 53. 

Symon, T, C., II. 440. 

Synesius of Cyrene, I. 847-349, 

Syrian philosophers of the Middle Ages, I, 402-405 ; 
Christians and translators and the Arabs, 410; 
School, I. 252-254, 

Syrianus, I, 265, 256. 


Tappan, H. P., IT. 446, 453, 

Taste, esthetic faculty, Kant, IT. 187, 

Tatian, 1. 294, 296, 

Tauler, Johann, I, 469, 484, 

Taurellus, ie mee. II. 19, 20, 26, 

Taute, G. 811. 

Taylor, oe I, 459, 

Taylor, Isaac, IT. 436, 

Taylor, N. W., II. 452. 

Teleology, of Socrates, I. 86; of Aristotle, 168, 164, 
166, 168; denied by Bpicurus, 205, 206; of Lac- 
tantius, 325; of Gregory of Nyssa, 828; defended 
by English writers, II, 41; with Leibnitz, 106; in 
one of Kant’s earlier works, 143; K.’s final doce | 


| Thales of Miletus, 


| Themistia, I. 201. 
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trine, 18S seq. ; with Herbart, 266, 279; of Lotze, 
213, 320; of Trendelenburg, 327-329; limits of, 
Hume, 378. 

Telesius, Bernardinus, II. 6, 20, 25, 465, 469. 

Tempier, Etienne, I. 460, 471. 

Tennemann, W. G., as historian of philos., I. 9-10; 
of Greek ; hilos., 28: TL. 197. 

Tepe, G., Il. 311. 

Tertullian, life and doctrine, 
Monarchianism, 3808. 

Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, The, I. 274, 
277. 

Tetens, J. N., II, 119. 

I. 32, age, 83, doctrine, 34-35. 

Thaulow, G., Il. 297. 


I. 803-306; cited on 


{ 


Themistius, I. 181, 252, 254; cited by Averroés, 416. 

Theodorus of Asine, I. 252, 254. 

Theodorus, the Cyrenaic, I., 95, 97. 

Theodorus Metochita, I. 405. 

Theodotus of Byzantium, I. 808. 

Theology of Heraclitus, I. 38, 40, 41; of Xenophanes, 
51, 52; of Anaxagoras, 63-66; of Socrates, 80, 86, 
87; of Aristotle, 162, 163; three kinds of, Panze- 
tius, 189; of the Stoics, 194, 195; attacked by the 
Skeptics, 217; of the Jewish-Alexandrians, 222 
seq. ; of Plutarch, 236; of Numenius, 237, 238; of 
Jamblichus, 252, 254; and philosophy, 261-263; 
of Jesus and his Apostles, 264-271; of the Apos- 
tolic Fathers, 274-280; of the Gnostics, 280-240; 
of Justin Martyr, 298, 294; of Athenagoras, 296, 
297; of Ireneus, 300, 201; of Hippolytus, 302; of 
Tertullian, 305, 306; of Monarchianism, 206-310 ; 
of Arnobius, 322; of Lactantius, 824; of Gregory 
of Nyssa, 826, 328-331; of Saint Augustine, 340- 
842; ‘‘affirmative” and ‘‘ abstracting” or nega- 
tive, 850, 351, 859, 861; of Pseudo-Dionysius, 351; 
of Scotus Erigena, 358-365; of Anselm, ee 
of Abelard, 387, 393, 894; of Alfarabi, 411, 412; 0 
the Cabala, 418- 419, 422- 23 ; Maimonides on ees 
ish, 427; natural and revealed distinguished and 
separated, 429, 445, 444; of Albertus Magnus, 436, 
439; of Thomas Aquinas, 441, 443, 447 seq. ; of 
Deak Scotus, 452, 455; of Occam, 460, 4645 of 
"Master Eckhart, 469, 473 seq. : of Nicolaus Gua 
nus, II. 24; of Descartes, 41, 42, 47-50; of Spinoza, 
55, 61-63, 67, 71-73; rational, Kant, 157, 158, 177, 
178; of Fichte, 205, 210, 211; of Schelling (see 
‘*God”); Schleiermacher on the relation of theol- 
ogy to philosphy, 245. 

Theon of Smyrna, I. 284, 235. 

Theophilus of Antioch, I. 294, 297, 298. 

Theophrastus, the Peripatetic, I, 180, 182. 

Theosophy (see *t Neo-Platonism,” ‘tThe Cabala”), 
predominant in 8d period of Greek philosophy, I. 
222; present in the transitional period of modern 
philos,, II. 20, 24, 29; with Schelling, 213, 228 
seq. 

Therapeutes, The, I. 223. 


Thilo, O, A., IT. 811. ’ 


Thomueus, Nicolaus Leonicus, IT, 12. 
Thomas Aquinas, 1, 440-452, 

Thomas, Carl, II. 811, 

Thomas, ©., II. 440. 

“Thomas a Kempis” (see tf Hamerken”), 
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Thomasius, Christian, II. 115, 

Thompson, R, A., II, 439. 

Thomson, William, IT. 437, 

Thornwell, J. H., II, 459, 

Thought and being one, Parmenides, I. 54, 55; 
thought as motion, 182; seat of, Strato, 188; inde- 
pendent of material organ, Thomas Aquinas, 442, 
451 ; condition of, Pomponatius, II. 13; a species 
of reckoning, Hobbes, 40; constitutive attribute of 
one kind of substance, Descartes, 42, 52; the order 
of, identical with the order of things, Spinoza, 55, 
%3: its basis in sensation, Diderot, 128; limits of 
its creative power, Hume, 122; forms of, Kant, 
156, 157. 164 seq. ; postulates of empirical, 171 ; 
nature of, Ulrici, 200; a secretion of the brain, 339; 
= judgment, Rosmini, 491. 

Thrasyllus, £..104, 108, 284, 235. 

Thrasymachus. the Sophist, I. 79. 

Thucydides, I, 2. 

Thamming, L. P., U1. 117. 

Tiedemann. D., as historian of philos., I. 9; charac- 
ter of his philosophizing, II, 119, 120, 195. 

Tieftrunk, IT, 197. 

Timeeus, the Pythagorean, I. 43. 

Time, Aristotelian doctrine of, I. 164, 166; Stoic 
doctr., 196; had a beginning, Albertus Magnus, 
439; intrinsic unreality of, Eckhart, 469 : the order 
of the succession of phenomena, Leibnitz, IL. 98 ; 
Kant’s earlier view of, 149, 150 ; his final opinion, 
150, 157, 165, 526; an empirical conception, Her- 
der, 201; view of Schleiermacher, 244, 251; of 
Schopenhauer, 255, 2538, 259; contradictions in- 
volved in, Herbart, 271; source of, as form of 
thought, 27&; conception of, flows from the con- 
ception of motion, Trendelenburg, 827, 525; Tren- 
delenburg on Kant’s doctrine of, 330, 525; Reid’s 
doctrine, 399, 

Timocrates, I. 201. 

Timon, the Skeptic, and the Megarians, I. 91; his 
doctrine, 213, 214. 

Tindal, the English rationalist, II, 92, 877, 878, 

Tittel, G. A., If. 195. 

Toland, Jobn, IL. 91, 876, 

Tracy, Destutt de, II. 130, 339. 

Tradition, Authority of, Scotus Erigena, I. 360; con- 
tradictions in, Abelard, 894, 895. 

Tragedy, Aristotelian doctrine of, I. 178-180, 

Transcendental and Transcendent, the terms defined 
by Kant, ILI. 160; transcendental objects, or 
** things-in-themselves,” 156, 157, 172, 175, 176; 
Transcendental Aisthetic, 157, 161, 164-166 ; Tran- 
scendental Logic, 157, 160, 166 seq. : transc. reflec- 
tion, 173; philosophy, Schelling, 217. 

Transmigration of the Soul, Pythagoras, I. 42, 45; 
Plato, 124; the Cabala, 423. ! 
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able by the natural reason, Thomas Aquinas, 443, 
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